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notorious novel readers, as well as young boys and sweet girls, and their kind, tender mothers.— 
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CHAPTER L 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, ATTENTION ! 

The attention of all who peruse this 
strange story is particularly requested. They 
are asked to take good heed of little incidents 
and allusions, of slight touches and delicate 
hints, not less than of the more striking 
events and impressive features of the narra- 
tive. The writer prefers this petition less 
for his own advantage than for the sake of 
his readers. The tale is so far removed 
from the commonplace, its positions are so 
startling, its action is necessarily so dramatic, 
and the game played by its characters is at 
the same time so delicate and so daring, that 
no amount of artistic shortcoming on the 
part of the narrator will make it otherwise 
than interesting to those who find pleasure 
in stories of lively action and singular com- 
plications. 

But the teller of this tale wishes to effect 
in the minds of readers more than the degree 
of satisfax3tion necessary for the maintenance 
of his reputation as a writer of prose fiction. 
He wishes for the approval of those whom 
he seeks to entertain ; but above and beyond 
this wish for mere approval, he has a desire 
to confer on those whom he addresses the 
greatest possible amount of pleasure, and on 
leaving them he would fiain feel assured that 
they have not, through inadvertence, missed 
the significance of aught which he has placed 
before them. 

The main facts which constitute the chief 
plot of this story, were brought to the writer's 
notice many months since; and when he 
first entertained the purpose of weaving them 
into a work of imagination, he sought and 
obtained leave to use them, according to his 
judgment, fi-om Sir Edward and La(fy Star- 
ling, of Gamlinghay Court, county Hants, 
and Miss Ida Newbolt, without whose unre- 
served permission he would never have pre- 
siimed to render public occurrences which 
form a painful episode in the history of an 
honorable family. 

That permission having been accorded, 
the writer proceeded to collect the materials 
for his history with every attention to those 
minute points on which the accuracy of bio- 
graphic labor depends. From Sir Edward 
and Lady Starling, and Miss Ida Kewbolt, 
he received the details of incidents and trans- 
actions which could never have been brought 
fully to light if their lips had been sealed 
with regard to their past suffering and shame, 
and the crime of a bad man who repaid their 
friendship with treachery, and requited their 
love with grievous wrong. Other persons 



also were communicative to the fbll extent of 
their knowledge- Having received and care- 
fully digested all the evidence which he could 
procure fi*om living vntnesses, the writer vis- 
ited several spots in which certabi scenes of 
this domestic drama occurred, and he spared 
no paias to familiarise himself with the local- 
ities and events which, in the course of his 
narrative, he will either allude to, or partic- 
ularly describe. 



CHAPTER n. 



NOT LONG SINCB. 



The date with which this story commences 
is not &r away in the past. Indeed, it is so 
near the present time, that some of the prin- 
cipal characters of the drama are still in the 
prime of life. 

The year was a grand one to have lived in ; 
it is an instructive one to those who reflect 
upon it. A year great in folly and the crimes 
to which folly gives birth; memorable for 
the suffering it witnessed; memorable, also, 
for sublime virtues exhibited, and noble acts 
done within its cycle. The nations of Europe 
had not yet entered on the revolutionary 
movements of 1848. When the rush for new 
things was made in that same '48, careless 
men said that the storm had been preceded 
by a suspicious lull pervading the political 
life of the time to which attention is now es- 
pecially directed; yet whilst this season of 
imputed lull was being shifted to the immu- 
table past by the mighty hand of the Evei> 
lasting, there was much being done on the 
surface of the earth — enough to make devout 
men more fervent than heretofore in prayer — 
enough to perplex the simple and startle the 
Mvolous — enough to trouble the brave and 
fill their hearts with anxiety for the future. 

It was a year when men who liked to talk 
about politics had an abundant supply of to- 
pics in events, foreign and domestic. The 
French had their brilliant affairs in Algeria ; 
Portugal was carrying on a grim contest with 
insurrection in her northern provinces ; Sptdii 
was in a ferment about matrimonial projects 
which by no means met with universal satis- 
faction ; in Poland there was a sharp contest 
between Liberty and General Colltn; and 
California joined hands with the United 
States, whilst that happy family made war 
upon the Mexicans. England, too, had her 
peculiar causes of disquiet and fear, her par- 
ticular sources tdso of mirth and gratulation. 
In Ireland, poor people died of hunger, whilst 
rich men were removed by assassination ; in 
India, Sir parry %dth^^o\L^<^\«*^^vi\Kar 
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wal, and Sir Hugh Gough the battle of So- 
braon. In London, Lady Blessingion re- 
ceived, at Gore House, a distinguished visitor 
from the fortress of Ham ; and King Hudson 
still entertained his worshippers at Albert 
Gate, although the railway panic, following 
close on the railway mania, had wrung a 
wail of agonv from the land, and hurled down 
thousands of families from affluence to want. 
In populous towns and rural villa^s the dis- 
content of indigent workmen inspired Char- 
tist leaders with coun^e, and struck terror 
into the timid ; and amidst the confusion, con- 
sequent on commercial distress and famine, 
with the angry menaces and denunciations, 
the misconceptions and misconstructions, 
which always attend the conflicts of great 
parties, at heart thoroughly honest and des- 
perately earnest, the grand battle between 
J^ee Trade and Protection terminated sud- 
denly in the abolition of the com laws. 

By these events and other occurrences 
scarcely less momentous was marked the year 
1846, the year in which this tale begins. 



CHAPTER m. 

TBAFALGAB 8QUABB. 

But whatever trouble and angmsh filled 
English homes, whatever fears and perplex- 
ities distressed English hearts, whatever strife 
and passions maddened English life in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-six, all 
went brightly and cheerily with the London 
season of that year— at least, as far as out- 
ward appearances were concerned. At times 
discordant murmurs might break upon the 
music of festivity ; ever and again ugly sto- 
ries of fraud, and violence, and starvation 
found place in the columns of fashionable 
newspapers ; in brilliant drawing-rooms sud- 
den tremor and paleness might occasionally 
seize &ces in which care haa not as yet had 
time to bite deep lines; and when bidden 
guests assembled at/<^, or dinner, or rout, 
mere would be seats unexpectedly empty: 
but, for the most part, the great world was 
gay and light of heart, and hot in the pursuit 
of pleasure— as the great world should be. 
Amusements were plentiful. The rich might 
listen to * Semiramide ' and * Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor * at Her Majesty's Theatre ; for the 
less wealthy lovers of music there were M. 
Jullien*s concerts at Covent Garden. The 
* Black Domino,' with Mr. Henry HoU as 
Don Alphonso, was drawing at the Haymar- 
ket Theatre ; the * Merry Wives of Windsor ' 
brought good houses to the Princess's ; the 
Ethiopian singers still raised tuneful riot in 
St. James's Theatre, where it was rumored 
Mdlle. Rachel would, ere many days had 
passed, enrapture politer assemblies with re- 
presentations of Comeille and Racine. 

The season had its heroes and lions. Count 
D'Orsay was figuring as professional artist as 
well as man of Hishion ; the chief purchasers 
at the sale of the Saltnaarshe collection were 
mentioned by name ; Prince Louis Napoleon 
was not vrithout admirers and followers ; and 
Mr. Gully was a popj^ar f^prite, for winning 



(with the assistance of his jockey), t^ * Derby' 
and the * Oaks ' of the year — a douSle honor 
which had not been achieved since 1815, 
when the Duke of Graflon carried off the 
two prizes. Ibrahim Pasha was staying at 
Mivart's waiting till the Queen should be 
sufficiently recovered from her accouchement 
to receive him; and the rage for (General 
Tom Thumb — was but rising to its height. 

Amongst sources of diversion was the ex- 
hibition of pictures in the galleries of the 
Royal Academy, Trafalgar Square, and never 
had those galleries been more densely crowd- 
ed with good pictures and well-dressed gaz- 
ers than on Tuesday, June 9, 1846, at ten min- 
utes past four o'clock, p.m. 

All the world seemed to be flocking to the 
much-abused temple of high art, and all the 
world's carriages seemed to be in the Square, 
ranged in single, double, and triple lines. 
The sky was without a cloud, and the sun 
bore fiercely down — on the tinkling foun- 
tains, rouna which noisy urchins played 
those violent games which are never thor- 
oughly eiyoyed by noisy urchins except in 
the hottest of weather ; on the scorched thor- 
oughfares, along which water-carts heavily 
lumbered, viciously splashing the boots of 
wayfarers, and vainly endeavoring to keep 
fine dust on terms of closest intimacy with 
granite blocks ; on the steps of St. Martin's 
Church, where beggars lay asleep, basking in 
the rays which warmed alike rich and poor, 
just and unjust ; on the Duke of Northum- 
berland's lion, who, looking down askant 
from the right-paw comer of his right-paw 
eye, survey^ the rout beneath, and wonder- 
ed how long it would be before he should 
have some leonine acquaintances stationed at 
the base of the Nelson monument ; on omni- 
buses laden with passengers from the City, 
and onmibuses setting down visitors to the 
Academy. 

It was a grand day for the Academicians. 
The fact was beyond doubt. The waiters, 
looking out from the coffee-room windows of 
Morley^s Hotel, said it was a crush and no 
mistake. The cautious secretary of the Col- 
lege of Physicians drew his eyes from the 
wmdow nearest to his official desk, and ex- 
pressed to the sub-librarian of that learned 
institution a guarded opinion that, unless he 
was greatly deceived by appearances, there 
must be a great many people in town. Mr. 
Quidnunc, sitting in the bow window of the 
Union Club House — as he always has sat, 
does sit, will sit — said that in all his life he 
had seen nothing equal to it ; that the world 
must be going stark mad. The attendants at 
Farrances cook-shop, beginning to breathe a 
little less after the fashion of worried dogs, now 
that luncheon time for the latest of luncheon- 
eaters had gone by, averred that never in all 
their long experience of ' the business ' had 
they taken more money in any three hours 
than in three hours last past, for iced drinks 
and hot coffee, lobster patties and plates of 
soup. 

The sight was beautiful and exhilarating — 
beautiful in its contrast of sunlight and shade, 
its assemblage of colors and forms, the spark- 
ling of water-jets, and the silvery haze over 
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Parliament Street— exhilarating by the in- 
cessant motion of pressing throngs and roll- 
ing carriages; whilst over the brilliant pa- 
geantry, and bustling troops, and stirring 
and merry babbling of the town, was risible 
the cloudless sky— blue, summerly, and peace- 
ful. 

♦ 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE OCTAGON BOOM. 

They stood in the Octagon Room, straight 
in front of pictures No. 637 and 640, which 
pictures were hung in the direct line of sight, 
if it can be allowed that there was any line 
of sight in that dim murky octagonal dun- 
geon which is still termed * the condemned 
cell.' In the year 1846, that unpleasant lugu- 
brious closet was not so far given over by the 
authorities to etchings, line engravings, and 
official uses as it has been in more recent ex- 
hibitions. Hanging committees still made 
strenuous eflforts to persuade themselves and 
the public that it was possible to fix paint- 
ed canvas to its walls, in such a manner that 
it could be critically examined by persons 
standing in the apartment. In 1846, there 
were ninety-five pictures in the den, of which 
ninety-five. No. 637 and No. 640 and Haver- 
ty's ' Portrait of Gerald Griffin, Esq., author 
of " The Collegians " ' were the only works 
that attracted Sie notice of those who in un- 

gaarded moments wandered into the deserted 
ole. Indeed, of the other ninety-two pic- 
tures it was impossible to get any view at 
all. 

No. 637 was a bold unusual picture ; full of 
pathos, and not devoid of good painting. Even 
the evil genius of the Octagon Room coul^ 
not quite annihilate its efiectiveness. A rude 
rustic church in an inornate churchyard ; a 
clump of dark yews clustered at points with 
the snow of winter ; a line of straight repul- 
sive poplars, bare of ^leaves ; snow lying deep 
upon the ground ; in the Imckground, a cola 
bleak stretch of flat margh-land, sheeted with 
whiteness, and flecked ivftt| stunted willows; 
at a comer of the churchyirtL to the left of 
tiie foreground — away from me soil assigned 
to the ashes of prosperous formers and hig- 
glers of known ancestry — a man in coarse 
grey dress, a lean, cadiverous, homy-haadfid 
laborer, standing alone, without a friend to 
keep him company, without even a dog at his 
heels ; at his feet a small coffin of rough deal 
boards, doubtless containing the corpse of a 
child ; by the side of the coffin an open gr^ 
newly aug — ^the upturned clay contrasting 
with the whiteness of the surrounding snow; 
an air of dull dejection on the man's thin 
worn face, which was turned away from the 
coffin at his feet to the bleak desolate marsh- 
land. This was the picture, a picture 
told a sad story with strange force. The man 
had been ill of fever, and was convalescent ; 
his child had caught the sickness, and died. 
In the catalogue the picture was called * Wait- 
ing.» 

No. 640 was a different subject. A grace- 
ful girl of sixteen or seventeen summers, 
wearing a riding habit of light color and a 



plumed cap ; holding in her left hand a dain 
ty riding-whip ; her right hand waving a fare- 
well to some person not presented on the can- 
vas ; at her feet, on the foreground, a rose- 
bud, dropped by that same right hand, an 
instant before she turned away. A simple 
picture enough ; a young lady on a gravel 
path, between two slips of grassplot and two 
borders of garden shrubs. The work was un- 
flnished. Little care had been expended up- 
on any part of it except the one figure ; and 
of that figure the face and head alone had 
been favored with the artist's most industri- 
ous attention and delicate skill But the face 
was very beautiful, arch, tender, winsome, 
innocent ; and under the border of the green 
cap, rich folds of warm auburn brown hair 
covered the upper jjart of the white forehead, 
and were gathered into a knot behind. The 
face, with its perfect synmietry ; eyes earnest 
and mirthful ; small pmk lips ; pure healthy 
complexion ; and gentle composure of expres- 
sion, was a poet's vision of highly endow.ed 
girlhood. The name of 640 was * For Ever.' 

They stood in the Octagon Room, in front 
of these two pictures. 

In appearance they were widely different 
personages. 

The one was a huge massive man, six feet 
two inches high, stout in proportion to his 
height, but in no respect unwieldy. A mus- 
cular well shaped man, he might have pass- 
ed for any age between fifty-five and seventy ; 
as an old looking man for fifty-five years, or 
as a very young looking man for seventy. 
Slightly badd at the top of his head, he wore 
his few iron-grey locks cut short ; and not a 
hair was visible on his large, closely-shaven 
countenance, except where his black, harsh, 
shaggy eyebrows overshadowed a pair of 
keen piercing eyes— and where, at the top of 
either bare cheek, he displayed the germ of 
a mutton-chop whisker. Dressed in pepper 
and salt nether garments, double-breast^ 
frock-coat and ample waistcoat, he wore or- 
dinary attire for an elderly gentleman ; but 
instead of using the high stock or twice-fold- 
ed neck-tie, still in vogue with men of his 
day, he allowed his^ throat the comparative 
freedom of a light, single tie of gossamer silk, 
above which appeared a high wall of starch- 
ed shirt-collar. No one could watch him 
without being impressed by the power— of 
which his f^me, style, countenance were 
eloquent. 

The other was a very young man, little 
more than twenty-two years of age. He was 
a youngster, a lad, a boy ; and though he had 
for more than twelve months enjoyed the 
dignity of man's estate, he would not have 
been offended at being called a boy. He 
was not below the average height of English- 
.aox*- . men ; but placed there in the Octagon Room, 
that fwithin two feet of a giant, he seemed to be of 
diminutive stature. The contrast had the ef- 
fect of twofold misrepresentation, making the 
giant look grander than he really was, and 
the youth, of average height, appear a very 
small and even insignificant fellow. In 186i4 
young men wear smooth coats and rough 
faces ; in 1846 they kept their lipa asLdoJc&sss^ 
smooth, but uausAl^ <^iJ^^<b\siaj^«'«i^2S!^^^ssiJ^ 
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flliaggy coats. Obeying the fashion of the day, 
the young man had no sign of moustache or 
beard ; and his dress was of the uncombed, 
monkey cloth materials usually worn by stu- 
dents eighteen years since. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that he was in deep mourn- 
ing ; his garb being composed of black cloth 
and white linen, and a band of dark crape 
surrounding the cap— which rested on his 
head without concealing its masses of strong 
curling hair. • 

The giant stood before No. 640. 

The young man kept his station before 637. 

When the ^ant thought the young man 
was not lookmg towards him, the giant 
turned his eye over his left shoulder, and 
glanced down at the young man. When the 
young man thought the giant was not look- 
mg towards him, the young man turned his 
^e over his right shoulder and peered up at 
the giant. Whenever their eyes met (and tiiey 

f lanced at each other at least a dozen times 
efore they entered into conversation), they 
forthwith turned sharply away to their res- 
I)ective pictures ; the eyes of the giant to Ko. 
640, the eyes of the young man to 637. Evi- 
dently they were interested in each other, ex- 
aminmg and scrutinising each other, taking, 
as they best could, stock of each other, mak- 
ing up their minds to have a few words with 
each other. 

* There are a great many visitors here to- 
day,' at length ODserved the giant, in a clear 
decided voice. 

* A great many,' answered the young man, 
bowing slightly, with a pleasant air of defer- 
ence to the superior age of the stranger who 
addressed him ; * but they don't care to enter 
this room.' 

* They show their good taste in keeping out 
of it. Even a good picture isn't worth looking 
at in this dungeon,' responded the giant au- 
thoritatively. 

*True; the place sadly injures the pic- 
tures.' 

* It does not hurt the pictures. You mean 
it injures the artists ; that's a widely different 
matter. Young painters of mum proinise 
would succeed too fast to please the old ones 
of 7K? achievement, if there were no cell like 
this to hang their works in. But no matter, 
youth is wealth ; young men can afford to 
wait.' 

* Not always ; a year sometimes is a very 
long time— to young men who are strug- 



Koung men shouldn't be impatient. Years 
are shorter and more trifling periods when a 
man looks back on many of them, than when 
he has only a few of them in the retrospect.' 

*A8 1 am a young man,' answered the young- 
ster, with a smile m his face and a light in his 
blue eyes, * I cannot put my experience against 
yours.^ 

Be thankful you cannot: the experience 
of age comes soon enough, too soon,' an- 
swered the giant hardly, and curtly, but not 
testily. 

A pause. 

* I suppose this may be called an average 
exhibition,' resumed the giant. 

irage exhibition I— why, the Acade- 



my never had one like it ; the English public 
never saw such a collection of works of art I* 
answered the young man— with warmth that 
caused the giant a smile. * We have no great 
living painter who has not sent something. 
When you have Maclise's " Ordeal by Touch, 
Roberts's " Tombs of the Caliphs," Edwin 
Landseer's "War," and " Peace," E. M. Ward's 
" Disgrace of Lord Clarendon," Mulready's 
"Choosing the Wedding Gown," and four 
pictures by Turner — ^what would you have? 
Every one is represented this year — Collins, 
Pickersgill, Eastlake, Leslie, Webster, Cres- 
wick. Egg, Ansdell, Frith. Even the por- 
traits are of unusual excellence or interest — 
Pic^ersgill's " Duke of Wellington," Count 
D'Orsay^s portrait of "the Duke," Leslie's 
"Charles Dickens," Grant's picture of the 
" Queen." ' 

* Thank you, I have the catalogue in my 
hand,' returned the giant. * Of course the col- 
lection is not without a few good things. But 
what puzzles me is how in this exhibition, as 
in all others, there is so much rubbish put be- 
fore the world. It is always supposed that 
artists apply to their art, not like mere busi- 
ness men, who turn their hands to whatever 
they can reasonably hope to make most 
money by, but because they recognize in 
themselves a peculiar fitness for the vocation. 
Now, if that be the case, how comes it that to 
one fairly competent painter, there are at 
least a dozen conspicuous failures? How 
comes this, I say ? For, Heaven knows, the 
work they undertake is simple enough, and 
easy enough, for men of certain definite pow- 
ers."* 

* Is it all so simple and easy ?' replied the 
very young man, quietly and without any 
display of surprise or disapprobation, unless 
a sudden brightening of his steady blue eyes 
might be construed as expressive of dis- 
pleasure. 

Let it be remarked that his manner and 
speech, though marked by composure and 
even slowness, were singularly declaratory of 
earnestness. Hifjrords, even when he spoke 
with greatest waWlAb, came from his lips de- 
liberately; ngMraggishly, or heavily,, but 
with visible ca¥|^not to overstate or under- 
state his senti^Ienfa. The giant, who was 
observant and shrewd, as well as somewhat 
insolent and overbearing, soon saw that he 
was speaking with one who, though he might 
never be a brilliant talker, wouldf always be 
found a guileless, open, and strictly conscien- 
tious man. He saw, too, that the young man, 
iBio Imparted so much steady force to words 
spoken to a stranger in a public place, would 
in dealing with lire do thoroughly to the best 
of his ability whatever he undertook to per- 
form, and leave unattempted whatever he 
doubted his power to accomplish well. 

' Is it so easy ?' retorted the giant, turning 
sharp upon his hearer, and raising his right 
hand oratorically. 'How can you ask the 
question ? The natural conditions requisite 
for the formation of an artist are present in 
at least five men out of every ten. An artist 
requires the organs of color and form ; he 
must have an eye for the beautiful, and sym- 
pathy with those who care for the beautiful ; 
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he must have a steady hand, and a fair 
amount of common sense. Well, the com- 
mon sense excepted, these qualities are found 
in each unit of crowds of young men. The 
common sense, the practical element, is a diffi- 
culty— I grant it. It is the difficulty which 
accounts ror the failures. Still such men with 
common sense are plentiful as peas in a pea- 
stack.' 

* But, sir,* inquired the young man, bow- 
ing respectfully, * how about the difficulties 
which such a man encounters, when he tries 
with pencil, brush, chisel to satisfy the pub- 
lic and himself?* 

* He shouldn't bother his mind about him- 
self,' responded the self-satisfied giant, * and 
the public he should regard practically, not 
with nervous dread, but with shrewd practi- 
cal observation. He should study its likes 
and dislikes, be guided by its humors, hj 
sympathy discover its 'wants, and then satisfy 
those wants. He should be in a position to 
say, " I know to a certainty that the public 
likes such and such objects of natural scenery, 
so 111 paint them for it. The public has 
a taste for such and such classes of historical 
events, so I'll put them on canvas for it. The 
public cares for the biographies of such and 
such sorts of men, so I'll illustrate them for 
it." This is the practical temper in which 
an artist should select his subjects. In point 
of fact, my dear young friend, he should hit 
off the prevailing taste.' 

The giant grew quite paternal in his 
tone. 

* And never oppose it ?' inquired the young 
man. 

* Never I' answered the giant, positively. 

* But if the prevailing taste is bad ?' 

* That's no affair of the artist's : it's the pub- 
lic's fault, not his.' 

The giant was dogmatic. 

* But shouldn't he try to correct a prevail- 
ing bad taste ; to raise the public from what 
is low to what is high?' 

* Bless me ! my young friend ; if you like 
mutton above all other meats, would you 
think highly of the butcher who, when you 
ordered a leg of a southdown for your dinner, 
insisted on sending to your table a sirloin of 
beef, because he preferred it, and therefore 
thought it better for you ? Would you thank 
him ? Would you employ him ? Would you 
give up eating mutton ?' 

* You encourage your cook to invent a new 
dish : why shouldn t you praise an artist who 
paints a new kind of picture ?' 

* I have a fountain of gratitude,' returned 
the giant, with a laugh, * for the servant who 
gives me a well-boiled potato.* 



is also the teacher of the public. He has two 
characters.' 

* Rather say there are two distinct publics : 
exhibition haunters, who merely look at pic- 
tures, and patrons who buy them.' 

* You belong to the latter division, sir, I 
presume,' observed the young artist (for the 
young man was a painter), coloring slightly, 
and bowing again — not in homage to the 
capitalist whom he now regarded as a pic- 
ture buyer, but in courtesy to the stranger — 



about whom he was manifesting curiosity 
which might be deemed intrusive. 

* Yes ; I buy pictures.' 

* Then, after all, you love art ?' exclaimed 
the young man, with an exquisite frankness ot 
astonishment. 

The giant laughed loudly and pleasantly. 

* An Englishman, my young friend,' he re- 
turned, when his amazement had subsided, 
* should love his family and country ; if he is 
of a very sentimental turn, he may love his 
Sovereign and his Church ; but he should only 
respect art, recognising in her a power and a 
refining source of intellectual gratification, 
also seeing in her a means-of utilising capital. 
I am in the habit of buying pictures as an 
investment — purely as an investment.' 

The young artist was surprised, interested, 
slightly embarrassed ; not altogether pleased. 

* Now here is a picture,' resumed the giant, 
smiling and pointing to No. 640, * which I 
think of buying as an investment — purely as 
an investment. It is unfinished, and, as a 
whole, it is careless. But the face and attitude 
are good. The artist has never exhibited be- 
fore. His name is Edward Smith. He paint- 
ed that other picture there. No. 637, for which 
I wouldn't give a rush.' 

The young artist blushed deeply, and his 
right arm trembled. 

* He is a clever enough fellow to know 
which is the better picture. When I was in 
the price-office just now, I found he had put 
a price, dOl.y on No. 640, and none whatever 
on the other. He knew the public might like 
to buy " The Girl," but would have no care 
for " The Snow Piece." ' 

" Perhaps,' answered the young man, with 
agitation in his voice and countenance, ' he 
yished to retain No. 640 in his possession, 
and did not think anyone would care to pay 
30^. for it.' 

* Not very likely.' 

* It is possible.' 

* Anyhow, he won't refuse to have his own 
terms accepted.* 

' Of course not. He has passed his word,* 
answered the yeung artist, seriously. 

* But he can br©i it It isn't under seal ; 
it isn't in a bond.* 

The young artist's eyes flashed ; but he was 
silent. 

* I wonder why he named Na'637 ". Wait- 
mg"? Why didn't he call i^;"** Waiting for 
the Parson^'? I suppose that's what he 
meant ?' was the giant's next remark. 

* The wretched man,' answered the young 
artist, again in possession of his customary 
composure, ' is waiting for more : he is wait- 
.ing for spring to dissolve the cold snow of 



* If the artist is in one sense the servant, h6j isnnter ; for the brisk east winds to drive 



away the clouds above ; for health to return 
to his emaciated frame ; for summer to warm 
his frozen blood ; for heaven to cheer him in 
his desolate home. The artist couldn't say 
so much, so he thought it best to say— very 
little. Speech is worth more than silver; 
sometimes silence is golden.* 

'How do you know all this?* asked the 
giant, abruptly. 

The artist paused, and then cautloiiaVj «x^-^ 
swered, * I «e6 tSia ^SfiXNxt^ 'w^iJa.Tss:^ ^swa.^^'^''- 
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* So do I with mine,' was the quiet rejoinder. 
The artist paused for a few seconds, and then 
replied, with a subdued bitterness and irony — 
bitterness and irony quite unusual with him— 
* Exactly ; that is just it.' 

* I wonder why he called No 640 " For 
Ever " ? When I have bought the picture, 
and paid for it I shall ask hmi for his rea- 
sons,^ continued the giant. 

* Perhaps he woirt give them. It isn't 
stipulated even in the price-book that he 
should; Uis^nt in thsbond^ replied the j^oung 
man, fiercely casting the giant's words in his 
teeth, and preparing to turn on his heeL 

* Mr. Smith I Mr. Smith I' cried the giant, in 
a changed tone of voice. * Don't go away. 
Let me apologise. I have played with you, 
impertinently. Let me apologise. Let me be 
the purchaser of both your pictures. I like 
the peasant by his child's grave even more 
than the other.' 

* Then you know me V 

* You were here yesterday V 

* Yes.' 

* So was I, with Buckmaster— John Buck- 
master, of Newman Street. He showed mc 
the pictures, and told me I ought to buy them. 
He pointed you out to me, and said I might 
introduce myself to you as his friend. He is 
a very old chum of mine.' 

* Then, sir,' returned Edward Smith, with a 
smile coming to his face, ' you have almost a 
right to take liberties with me, though I don't 
know you. I am greatly indebted to Mr. 
Buckmaster.' 

*Then come vnth me down stairs to the 
price-room, and I'll draw you a cheque.' 

As he spoke, the strong, tall, elderly man 
led the surprised youngster down stairs, and 
in less than a mmute was standing at th^ 
clerk's table in the price-room, with his 
cheque-book before him. 



CHAPTER V. 

AN ACT OF SALE AND A DEED OF GIFT. 

* Come, what shall we say for the two pic- 
tures?' said the giant, looking down upon 
his companion, when lie had opened his 
cheque-book and dipped the price-clerk's pen 
in the ink. * I may as well put the two sums 
together ; 3(W. for " The Girl "—what am I to 
put down for " The Snow Piece " V 

'Perhaps,' said Edward Smith, timidly, 
and with the confusion of a novice in busi- 
ness transactions, * it would be better to re- 
fer the matter to Mr. Buckmaster ; he best 
boows what you ought to pay me : you know 
him, and therefore you can trust him as read- 
Uy as L' 

The giant smiled. 

* You oughtn't to pay me 30?.,' continued 
Edward Smith. * for No. 640. The price, is 
for too high. A friend of mine painted a pic- 
ture of the same size and not less merit a few 
months since, and was glad to get half that 
sum for it.' 

* I dare say he was,' said the giant 

* And the other isn't worth so much. If 
you give me SO?, for the two, Mr. Buckmas- 
ter's pupils would think me overpaid.' 



* I see you're no tradesman.' 

* No sir,* answered Edward Smith, simply, 

* I understand nothing about business ; I 
wish I did.' 

* I shouldn't be surprised to hear that you 
have never sold a picture before.' 

* I never have sold a picture- before. I 
didn't expect to sell these.' 

* Have you ever earned any money ?' 

* Never. I should have earned some had 
it been my duty to do so,' returned the young 
artist, blushing, in consequence of the strange- 
ness of the position, the difllculty he experi- 
enced in speaking about money, and the dic- 
tatorial, but not unkindly inquisitiveness of 
the stranger, whose name was still unknown 
to him. ' 

* No doubt, no doubt,' returned the giant, 
in his full, hearty, but still hard voice. 
' You're a man grown though, aye ?' 

* I'm in nay twenty-third year.' 
*I wish 1 could say the same of myself 

Ah, I had to work for my bread before 1 was 
your age. When* I was fourteen, I swept out 
an office in the City for five shillings a week. 
But why did you name 30?., if you think the 
price too high ?' 

* Because I didn't mean to sell it.' 

* Umph— what next ?' 

* I wished to keep it myself as a memo- 
rial.' 

* Then you shouldn't have exhibited it.' 

* So it appears. But you shall have it if 
you wish for it. You are Mr. Buckmaster's 
friend, and you tell me he says you ought to 
to have it.' 

* How literally you construe words.' 

* Of course I do.' 
*You should be cautious. There are a 

;ood many false words floating about the 
^orld.' 

* When false words mislead me, I am for 
the future cautious of their speaker, not dis- 
trustful of those who have never deceived 
me.' 

* Not a bad rule for a tolerably good 
world,' replied the giant, carelessly shading 
in a cheque as he spoke ; ' that is to say, in 
all matters not relating to money. But we 
won't wait to speak to Buckmaster. We can 
settle this aflfair without him. There, if that 
will satisfy you, it will please me. I'll send 
you a memorandum of the bargain, which 
you shall sign.' 

As he uttered the last words, he laid a 
cheque, filled up, signed, and dried on blot- 
ting-paper, before the young artist. 

* You must have made a mistake,' ob- 
served the latter, opening his eyes in aston- 

-itthment, but contmuing to speak with his 
i ipharacteristic slowness, notwithstanding his 
surprise. 

*No,' returned the giant, with a benevo- 
lent smile. 

* Then, sir,' rejoined Edward "Smith, com- 
posedly, but with much warmth and signifi- 
cance, *you don't buy pictures as invest- 
ments. I thank you.' 

* My young ' friend,' was the answer, 

* work hard, keep yourself as far as you can 
just what you are now, and before many 
years have passed over your head, you'll 
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meet with wiser men than I, who'll pay you 
more foolishly, and think me a lucky man to 
have bought those pictures for so small a 
sum. Good-bye, we shall meet again soon.' 

* I hope we shall, sir,' responded Edward 
Smith, bowing, whilst the delight which 
filled him was visible in his firank, massive, 
boTOh face, and brilliant in his fine eyes. 

The giant put his cheque-book quickly in- 
to his breast-pocket, and hurried away ; but 
he and his young friend had more words be- 
fore the day closed. 

Wishing to give his patron time to leave 
the Academy, and get clear awajp- from Tra- 
falgar Square, before he himself ran forth to 
Newman Street in search of John Buckmas- 
ter and fellow-students, to whom he might 
communicate the triumph of the morning, 
Edward Smith turned into the sculpture- 
room, with the intention of waiting a few 
minutes there till the giant should have re- 
covered his waMng-cane from the official 
guardian of visitors' stick and mnbrellas, and 
made good his departure from the building. 
But no sooner was he amongst the sculptures 
than his mind was completdy diverted from 
his personal affairs. He stood for a moment 
before Marshall's marble statue of *Eve,' 
glanced at Gatley's bust of * Espartero,' took 
note of the model of a statue of the Marquis 
of Anglesey, and the statuette of the Emperor 
of Russia, by Count D'Orsay, examined at- 
tentively Durham's * Mirth,' a study in mar- 
ble, and then drew up before an exquisite 
statue of a nymph, seated on a rock, and list- 
ening to words coming to her from above. 
It was Ma^hall's * ^brina ;' and as the 
young man gazed at the pure loveliness of 
the living stone, he forgot all about his two 
imperfect pictures in the dark octagon room, 
their sale, the giant, and his proposed walk 
to Newman Street; and no sounds were in 
his ears save the low harmony of water rip- 
pling against the ledges of a rock, and the 
musical words of Milton's * Comus * descend- 
ing from above— 

Sabrina fiedr 
Listen, where thou art sitting— 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave : 
In twisted braids of lilies, knitting 

The loose train of thy amber-dropping hair ; 
I/isten, for dear honor's sake, 

Goddess of the silvery lake, 
Listen and save I 

' Give me another minute,' said a voice at 
the side of the artist, who was thus held by 
the sculptor's power. 

Edward Smith started, and turning saw the 
giant near him again. 

* Ha I ha 1' he laughed. ^ I am back again 
sooner than you expected — sooner than you 
wished, like a bad shilling. You mv^t tell 
me something.' 

* What do you wish to learn?' 

« Why you called No. 640 " For Ever." * 
Edward Smith colored, and bit his lip. 

* You object to tell me,' returned the other, 
with an air of vexation. * Good I the secret 
is your own, and you've a right to keep it. I 
didn't bargain for it, and won't now squeeze it 
out of you.' 

* ril tell you. The knowledge won't in- 
crease your pleasure in po!0sessmg the pic- 



ture; but since vou are curioud about the 
matter, it would fret you to be kept In ignor- 
ance. Moreover, I owe it to you to consider 
your wishes.' 

' No, no,' rejoin ed the other quickly, mis- 
led by a word ; * you owe me nothing.' 

' I was not thinking of your munificent 
payment,' returned Edward Smith, * but of 
the tone— peevish, angry, disrespectful — in 
which I addressed you a short time since, 
when you were about to hold out to me a 
helping hand. I owe you some amends for 
my misconduct.' 

* Tut, tut, my dear Mr. Smith I you were 
quite justified in feeling as you did.' 

* But not in speaking as I did,' interposed 
the young man, ffravely, with another start- 
ling exhibition of the earnestness and open- 
ness which were among his most charming 
qualities. * A man is often right for feeling 
tiiat which he would be wrong to put in 
words. I owe you some amends, and I will 
make them, at the cost of a little pain to my- 
self' 

The patron was silent, and somewhat dis- 
concerted. 

* A year since,' continued Edward Smith, 
speakmg in an altered voice — so low that no 
chance passer-by could catch up his words— 
so audible that the giant could hear every 
syllable that was uttered, * death took away 
from this world a person whom I dearly 
loved, who deserved the whole love of my 
heart — and had it You see how I am dressed 
iif mourning still. That dear one left me "for 
ever." There's a part of the answer you 
would have.' 

* The whole of it,' interposed the other, 
warmly, clinching his right fist. * Not a word 
n^re, sir— not another word. By heavens ! I 
had not a suspicion of this explanation. I 
am humiliated. Not a word more.' 

* Yes, yes ; listen for a minute,' continued 
the young man, quietly. * It was my first sor- 
row, and for a time it quite overpowered me. 
A boy doesn't know how to deal vnth grief; 
how should he ? You, sir, must have had 
many sorrows, for you have lived many days 
— and possibly, it is now so far removed from 
you, you've clean forgotten your first great 
grief— lived it down; but the memory of 
mine is still fresh. Well, the first approach 
of comfort after mv trouble was made when, 
in a listless mood, I was putting, that girl's 
face on the canvas. I had seen the face some- 
where in the public ways, and it took such 
hold of me that I had no need of a model to 
aid me at the easel. I had no thought of 
painting a regular picture ; but in sheer idle- 
ness, as is the wont of us artists, meant only 
to play for an hour with brushed and colors. 
But I went on ; draped my lay figure with a 
habit, such as the young lady wore when her 
face attracted me, and did— what you have 
bought. " It is a dream of beauty and gentle- 
ness," Comfort whispered, " like the recollec- 
tion of the one you've loved and lost As 
you've painted her she is moving away from 
you ; before she has left you * for ever,'^she'U 
drop a flower in her path which you may 
pick up and remember her by. Th.*.! ^«5j^^st 
shall remind yow. ot \jKL'i\3^<^\si%^>sis3a.^»issi& 
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from the lips you once loved— came from 
them a minute before they were cold for 
ever." There, sir, you have my secret Share 
it with me ; don't tell it to others, since it has 
been given, not sold, into your keeping.* 

*My friend, I understand you — how you 
loved her ? said the giant, with many signs of 
confusion. 

* Oh ! don't mismiderstand me,' rejoined the 
artist, a smile breakhig over his saddened 
&ce ; * the friend I lost was not a woman.' 

*What!' exclaimed the giant, profoundly 
astonished. * You can't have cared for a man 
so much !' 

I In a simple tone of explanation, Edward 
Smith answered, * He was my fether.' 

It was clear the yomig man thought his 
last four words removed all cause of aston- 
ishment. 

*Mr. Smith,' said the giant, heartily. *I 
have bought your pictures ; I wish I could 
buyyour friendship? 

* That,' returned the artist, with equal cor- 
diality, * cannot be bought, but, like my se- 
cret, it can be given.' 

On which words the two men — the hard 
man of business and many years, and the 
young man who was still a boy— joined 
hands. 

Which act having been accomplished, the 
giant took his departure for the second time. 

When he had crossed over Trafalgar Square 
and was walking down the great thorough- 
sare which leads to Westminster, he mutter^ 
to himself, * Umph ! that young man has t^e 
organs of form and color, an eye for the beau- 
tiful, a steady hand, sympathy with others, 
and common sense ; he has also the gentle- 
ness of a girl, the strength of a man, and the 
heart of a poet. If all these qualities are re- 
quisite for an artist, real artists will never be 
as plentiful as peas in a pea-stack.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

AN OBSEBVATIOK, OB A MESSAGE. 

When Edward Smith descended the flight 
of steps in front of the National Gallery, ten 
minutes after his new friend had effected his 
second departure, he was in no humor for the 
congratulations of artist friends. His present 
and nearest wishes were for solitude and 
quiet, in order that he might calmly reflect on 
^l that had passed during the preceding 
hour. Even the society of his close compan- 
ion, Rupert Smith, (who will figure rather 
conspicuously in these pages), would at the 
moment have been distasteful to him. The 
young man felt that a crisis of his life had 
come upon him unawares — ^had brought to 
him a powerful person, able and willmg to 
help him off into the battle of life ; and he 
had a pleasant consciousness that the power- 
ful person had gone away with his inclina- 
tion to extend patronage to an unknown art- 
ist strengthened by their interview. 

Leaving Trafalgar Square— still crowded 
with equipages, loungers, and eager pedestri- 
ans—the young man walked quickly to Wa- 
terloo Place, and, by the steps at the foot of 



the Duke of York's column, entered 8t 
James's Park. Slackening speed as Boon ai 
he was in the park, he sauntered leisurely un- 
der the trees towards Buckingham Palace— | 
and onwards to Hyde Park Comer, whither, 
three months later, the Wellington statue 
was brought from Mr. Wyatt's studio, in the 
Harrow Road, with much pomp of marching 
troops and noise of military music, and was 
raised to the summit of the arch on which it 
is still conspicuous. *It will look well 
enough, seen from the Duke's windows— but 
the public will laugh at it when they see it 
stuck up there,' observed Edward Smith to 
himself, as he meditated on a question of 
taste which was just then agitating Ihe town; 
and with this expression of a critical opinion 
which seventeen succeeding years have sig- 
nally verified, the artist entered Hyde Fan, 
and keeping close to the railings of Rotten 
Row, at that hour filled with equestrians of 
both sexes, made for Kensington GkotLens, 
where it was his wont to take much waUing 
exercise. Amongst the members of art-stu- 
dent cliques, he was notorious for his love of 
exercise. In solitary pedestrian excursions 
he had made himself fisimiliar with the scene- 
ry of London's outskirts, various in their 
style and degrees of beauty ; in company also 
with his friend Rupert, he was often on the 
water — pulling a strong oar past Putney and 
Richmond, Hampton and bunbury, whilst 
Rupert lay back in their boat at his ease, 
tranquilly admiring the banks alongside 
whidi his companion's muscular arms con- 
veyed him, or cheerily pouring fortli the 
quaint nonsense which simple Edward Smith 
accepted as wit, and the shallow speculations 
which the same unlettered, unsoplusticated 
Edward Smith regarded as outpourings of 
profound knowledge and wisdom. He was 
not one of those who deem nothing beautiful 
where the hum of the city can be distinctly 
heard. John Buckmaster's pupils laughed at 
him for haunting the gardens and parks of 
London, and for maintaining that their lawns 
and forest trees had points worthy of the ob- 
servation of an artist's eye. In the public 
squares and streets, also, he noiselessly, and 
often unconsciously educated himsedf for the 
vocation to which he intended to devote the 
best powers of his intellect. Faces and forms, 
expressions of countenance and attitudes of 
figures, effects of architecture and costume, 
carelessly encountered in market or alley, on 
bridge or steamboat, and little heeded at mo- 
ments of actual observation, silently bedded 
themselves in his impressible mind, and in 
quiet periods of subsequent meditation rose 
before him — distinct, clear, su^estive, as 
when he first encountered them m sunshine 
or fog, mist or dust-cloud, gaslight or pouring 
rain, clear atmosphere or murkv twilight. 
* When I am in a healthy frame of mind,' he 
once observed to his friend Rupert, * I find a 
hint in the tiling of an old roof, or a square 
yard of street pavement.' 

Kensington Gku*dens had, therefore, under 
ordinary circumstances, the power to lure 
him into forgetfulness of the occurrences of 
actual life. But on this occasion his eyes 
heeded neither oak nor elm, neither water nor 
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grassy sweep, nor blue sky resting on the tree- 
tops. Seated on the sward, under the rust- 
ling canopy of a huge Ihne, he recalled the 
features of his companion in the afternoon's 
interview, thought over all that had passed 
between them — ^from the giant's easy inso- 
lence and ^ctatorial tone of superiority at 
the opening of their conversation, to the warm 
grasp of his strong hand, ^ven as they part- 
ed. The entire scene came Dack. In the white, 
fierce sunlight — still fierce, though the shades 
of evening were mustering beyond the line of 
the horizon— just six feet before the outer 
line of the black carpet of shadow fiung 
down by the branches above, the giant seem- 
ed to stand — massive, burly, stupendous — 
stored with the ener^es of a successful man 
of action, throwing keen and contemptuous 
glances at the lime's foot from his bright, 
flashing eyes, just as he did when he said, 
* I have a fountain of gratitude for the servant 
who gives me a well boiled potato ' ; when he 
boasted that he bought * pictures as an invest- 
ment — purely as an investment ;' when he 
observed, with disdain and suspicion, * he can 
break it ; it isn't under seal ; it isn't in the 
bond.' And then the countenance of the 
grand overbearing man softened, as he stood 
there in the white sunlight, and the expres- 
sion covered him which he wore when he 
ask^d the young and imknown artist to give 
him his friendship. * He can't really care for 
art,' thought Edward Smith, * for a man who 
truly loved art could not have spoken so; 
but he is a fine hearted man. I am sure he 
is. He is proud of his power and money ; 
but he uses the one mercifally, the other 
bountifully— both generously. I may trust 
him. I wonder what his name is. By-the 
bye, I can learn from his cheque.' 

Taking the paper from his waistcoat 
pocket into which he had awkwardly thrust 
it in the price-room, the young man glanced 
at the signature, and then studied it intently. 
He could not make out a letter of it At least 
two inches long, it was a sprawl made up of 
about twelve down-strokes, and as many up- 
strokes ; but the aggregation of dashes and 
scratches was utteny illegible to the uniniti- 
ated observer. He could as easily have deci- 
phered a legend in cuneiform chw^cter. So 
replacing the draft in his pocket, he deter- 
mined to defer all attempts to satisfy his cu- 
riosity till he saw John Buckmaster in the 
course of the evening. 

When Edward Smith had risen from the 
ground under the lime, and walked city- 
wards, as far as Hyde Park Comer, the Row 
was deserted, the King was void of carriages, 
the great quality of the West End were pre- 
paring for dinner ; whilst the sky in the di- 
rection of Kensington was blushmg with the 
f lories of a gorgeous sunset. On reaching 
icicester Square, the youn§ man was re- 
minded of the hour by a monitor who is usu- 
ally punctual in the discharge of his duties 
to lads of two-and-twenty summers; and 
after peeping into three or four Soho chop- 
houses where he deemed himself most like- 
ly to find fluniliar companions, he ordered 
a beef- steak and a pint of stout at the 
* Duke's Head,' Poland Street —a place of 



entertainment well known to Buckmaster's 
pupils. 

* Any of my friends been here to-day, Sam V 
inquired Edward Smith, as the waiter put his 
meat before him. 

* Not since three o'clock, sir ; hexcepting Mr. 
Rupert, who, being hoff his feed, had nothing 
but hiced soda hand a drop o' brandy.' 

* That all he had?' 

* Not hall he hasked for. He bordered 
habsinthe, though he knowed well henough 
we don't serve it. He's a halways bordering 
habsinthe, though he knows we serv^ noth- 
ing but straight-forrard liquors.' 

* Perhaps he left a message for me ?' 

* Perhaps he did. Perhaps it were a mes- 
sage to you or a hobservation to me. " Sam," 
he said, "hi shall step hup to Newman 
Street." That's hall he said hafter drinking 
his hiced, hover-hand-habove remarking that 
hit were a hot hafternoon ; which piece hof 
hintelligence hi were posted on by the state 
hof the shop heven before hi turned hon the 
gas.' 

* Well, Sam,' inquired Edward, smiling, as 
he made a first cut across his steak, and 
found it of commendable tenderness, *and 
why should you think that a message for 
me?' 

* Hit could hardly have been a hobserva- 
tion, for o' course he'd no thought hi should 
like to foller him hup to Newman Street; 
hand so, Mr. Edward, since has a hobserva- 
tion hit were no use to me, it might have been 
honly a message. Hand who should he send 
more likely like a message to than you, see- 
ing that you two bar always walking, hand 
talking, hand heating, hand drinking, hand 
smoking together, xepting that you does 
precious little o' the talking hand none o' the 
smoking, hand he does nearly hall the drink- 
mg?' 

Having given which sufficiently lucid ex- 
planation, 8am cried out, * Coming, sir!' to a 
purely imaginary occupant of a box at the 
other end of the room, and left the artist to 

his dinner. 

♦ 

CHAPTER Vn. 

JOHN BUCKMASTEB, OF NEWMAN STBEET. 

Clocks had struck the hour of nine, p.m., 
and their minute hands were nearing the fif- 
teenth minute past that hour, when Edward 
Smith, having consumed his steak and stout, 
and paid Sam an appropriate fee for service 
as well as t)rovision, walked up Newman 
Street, and pausing at a door on the east side 
of that thoroughfare, took a latch-key from 
his pocket, and without rapping or ringing, 
entered the art academy of John Buckmaster. 

The spacious hall of entrance was rich in 
casts of antique sculptures, old easels packed 
in comers, rough cases for the accommoda- 
tion of pictures or their frames, and other ar- 
tistic lumber ; but there was a conspicuous 
absence of the tables, chairs, umbrella-stands, 
and other furniture usually found in the ves- 
tibule of a private house. Instead of being 
protected by blinds of muslin and cotton cloth, 
the privacy of the apartment was preserved 
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by a thick coating of London dust on the 

glass of the narrow, high windows which 
anked the street door ; and the gas jet burn- 
ing at the foot of the wide oaken staircase 
flared out right or left, in an amiable desire 
to satisfy the wishes of two counter draughts 
of air. 

Crossing this hall, Edward Smith entered 
a large room in the rear of the house — a room 
at that hour brilliantly lighted with gas, 
although good eyes in the open air could still 
have read small print without the aid of a 
candle. So overpoweringly hot was this 
room that the new comer from the warm, 
summerly temperature of the streets gasped 
and coughed as he inhaled the stifling atmo- 
sphere, to which additions of carbon were 
being steadily made by the lungs of nearly 
thirty lads and young men (varymg between 
sixteen and twenty-five years of age, who, 
ranged at long tables put across the apart- 
ment, were sketching with crayons on rough 
paper the feultless proportions of a live 
model. 

When Edward Smith crossed the threshold, 
the room was so silent that he unconsciously 
trod with lighter step, in order that his arn- 
yal might cause no disturbance. Here and 
there a sensitive ear could have detected in 
the hot, crowded room a labored respiration 
or a suppressed cough ; but had a pin drop- 
ped from the quaintly-fretted ceiling its fall 
would have been heard. 

Hait a mmute later the clear bell of a small 
dial on the mantelpiece struck the quarter hour 
past nine ; and all was suddenly commotion. 
The impassive flesh statue in a trice jumped 
^ from the table, and proceeded to dress him- 
self in the costume of a modest citizen ; the 
students sprang from their benches, and, after 
five brief seconds of preliminary buzzing, be- 
gan to talk and laugh at the top of their 
voices ; and a merry Irish voice, ringing out 
above the uproar, exclaimed, * Hallo ! Eward 
Smith, why weren't you here sooner ? 
You've lost an evening at " the life." I ques- 
tion whether you have been guilty of the 
offence before. Young man, young man, be 
careful ; don't fall away from your previous 
well-doing, or I'll write to your friends in the 
country. Mike Gavan admonishes you, sir ; 
and you'll please to consider yourself admon- 
ished.' 

* Your brother has been here— that is to say, 
was here " before the hour," ' broke in ano- 
ther voice, addressing Edward. 

* My brother ? I haven't one,' answered 
Edward. 

* Then your cousin ; brother is near enough,' 
_ti-j the other. 



.rallied 

•^ * No cousin of mine,' answered Edwafd 

Smith, * would think of coming here.' 

* Then your uncle, aunt, cousin, grandmo- 
ther ; I don't care a fig what relation he is to 
you. You're always about with him, the fel- 
low is always about with you, end the chaps 
have told me his name was Smith — Rupert 
Smith. He ought to be your brother.' 

* I understand you now,' rejoined Edward 
Smith, laughing heartily at this reiteration of 
a mistake which, during three preceding 
years, had caused him frequent amusement. 



* What a mule you are. Duffiis,' broke in 
Mike Gavan. * Rupert Smith is no rela- 
tion to Edward. Rupert Smith is a regular 
swell, a barrister-at-lav ; lives in the Temple, 
dines at the West End, rides in Hyde Park, 
dresses like a tailor's fitshion book ; whereas 
this young man is no more than you or I. 
Rupert Smith is a gentleman, and amuses 
himself with artists and dancing dogs; this 
child, Edward Smith, to wit, is only a snob, 
who means to get his living by his brush.' 

* You know a great de«d about lis/ inter- 
posed Edward, who had a character for cold- 
ness and reserve amongst Buckmaster's pu- 
pils, and was not exactly well pleased with 
the free-and-easy tone of the Irish lad. 

* Come, man,' retorted Mike, his eyes twink- 
ling mischievously, * don't be playing the 
great man over us poor fellows just because 
you have sold one of your pictures.' 

* What do you mean ?' 

* Why, haven't you heard of your purcha- 
ser ?' replied Mike Gavan, who was merely 
making fun of his companion and was igno- 
rant of the morning's transactions between 
the giant and Edward Smith. * The Mar- 
chioness of Blackfriars, attended by her sis- 
ter. Lady Southwark, and her two lovely 
daughters, visited the Academy this morn- 
ing, and was so struck with that charming 
girl's face, that she put her name down for it 
before leaving the exhibition. I saw little 
Coote this morning in the price room, and he 
told me all about it.' 

* All ri^ht, I understand you,' returned Ed- 
ward Smith. *But there is many a truth 
spoken in jest. The picture is sold.' 

* What ! Smith,' exclaimed half-a-dozen 
voices, simultaneously, *you sold your pic- 
ture?' 

* I have sold both of them,' answered Ed- 
ward, with unusual quickness. 

The reply caused great sensation, eliciting 
a spontaneous round of cheers from the as- 
sembled students; the applause being fol- 
lowed by cries of * Lend us a fiver, Smith ;' 
* Don't cut your old friends ;' * You'll be play- 
ing the great man now ;' * You must stand 
supper in Poland Street.' 

When the uproar had in some measure 
subsided, Mke Gavan inquired, * Who bought 
them?' 

* That's the best of the joke,' responded Ed- ' 
ward, with a lauffh. *I can't tell you the 
capitalist's name. I have his cheque in my 
pocket, but I can't make out the signature ; 
but I shall very soon be able to satisfy your 
curiosity.* 

* What's the figure, then ? You can tell us 
that. What's the sum total of the rhino ?' 
put in Mike Gavan. 

* Yes ; I can tell you that, but I must de- 
cline doing so till 1 have seen Mr. Buckmasr 
ter, who ought to hear the particulars first; 
as the gentleman is a friend of his. Mr. Buck- 
master recommended him to buy them. I * 
have to thank Mr. Buckmaster for my good 
fortune, and I am now going to thank him.' 

* Gammon !' exclaimed Mike Gavan, turn- 
ing from Edward Smith and addressing the 
o£er students. * It's all flat gammon, and no 
mistake about it He thinks to put a cram 
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on U8, but we're too old birds to be caught by 
such chaflf. He has a swell's cheque in his 
vpocket, but can't make out the signature ; he 
has the interesting document in his private 
fob, but won't show it to us till he has done 
the respectful to " old Bucky." I for one, say 
" Hookey ; tell that to the horse-marines, and 
ask them to buy spinach in Long Acre with 
the small change.'' I wasn't bom in Dublin 
to be made a fool of in London ; 

My father taught me flam, 

Taught me flam ; * 

But then it was all bam ; 

and I won't advance a screw of " Bird's-Eye" 
on that cheque till I see it I am as 'cute as 
most of my neighbors, seeing as how my eye- 
teeth were cut so early that I had to be 
suckled on cold beef and pickles. It's all 
downright gammon.' 

* What's all this noise about, boys?' en- 
quired a deep, gruflf,but by no means unplea- 
sant voice, the owner of which entered the 
room as he spoke. * It's Bartlemy fair and 
Greenwich fair on the top of each other. 
You'll bring the house down with your shout- 
ing and speech-making. This school isn't to 
be turned into a bear-garden ; and my name, 
Mr. Michael Gavan, is John Buckmaster — at 
your service, sir— not "old Bucky." You 
may call me " old " if you like (for I am an 
old, battered, used-up fellow), but you haven't 
my permission to call me " Buchy." If you 
wish to shorten my name, lake the last part, 
i»nd call me " Master ;" and remember that's 
what I am. But what's the noise about ?' 

Mike G^avan having retired into the depths 
of his own self-consciousness, a young man, 
who had not before made himself conspicu- 
ous in the assembly, answered, hurriedly, 
* Edward Smith has sold his pictures, sir ; and 
we gave him a cheer : that's all, sir." 

* Quite right, too, boys 1 Never be jealous 
of a mate's success, when he deserves it,' re- 
turned the teacher, who, in his gouty, asth- 
matic old age, had no success Of his own to 
boast of, ai)art from the popularity of his 
school. 'Arid Edward Smith ought to suc- 
ceed; what's more, boys, he v)Ul succeed. 
There's the making of a great painter in him. 
He has eye, hand, judgment, taste, and per- 
severance; mind that, boys, perseverance/ 
He works hard now, and ten years hence, 
when John Buckmaster has left Newman 
Street and moved to Kensal Green, he'll head 
the whole of you. Good luck to you, Ed- 
ward Smith I I am glad to hear of your good 
fortune.' 

* For which I have to thank you, sir,' re- 
joined Edward, blushing crimson. 

* Leave the thanks alone, lad,' was John 
Buckmaster's response, made in a voice of 
emotion, and rendered impressive by a drop 
twinkling in each of his eyes. * Keep the 
gratitude in your own heart ; it will grow 
tiiere, I know. Thank God ! John Buckmas- 
ter's good word can help a promising young- 
ster. Here, come with me. I want a word 
with you.' 

A stout and almost unwieldy man, nearer 
seventy than sixty years of age ; florid in face 
and even purple in nose; gouty in hands, 
knees, and slippered feet, with crisp curly gray- 



brown hair on his head, and a white beard 
reaching from his,chin to the highest curve 
of bis capacious paunch : dressed in a faded 
red dressing-gown, worn to rags at the el- 
bows, and a pair of antique gray trousers, rip- 
ped up at the sides, for the accommodation of 
his swollen ankles and stiff knees, John Buck- 
master looked what he had termed himself— 
a battered, used-up old fellow. But the bril- 
liance of his eyes and the steady roll of his 
deep voice gave proof that there was much 
vigor in his decay ; and as he now moved slow- 
ly out of his pupil's drawing room, with his 
thick clumsy right hand resting on Edward 
Smith's left shoulder, the applauding mur- 
murs of the students testified how much he 
was personally loved by them. 

* Here, lad, sit down and have a pipe and a 
glass with me,' said the teacher, sinking down 
in an easy chair, beside which stood a little ta- 
ble furnished with tobacco and the materials 
for grog. * Close the door, and let's enjoy 
ourselves for an hour. The open window 
will let fresh air into the room. What'll you 
have? You don't smoke? to be sure, you 
don't. Quite right, too ; all the more tobac- 
co for me. But you must have a little gin 
and-water, just to keep me company; you 
can mix it as weak as you" like. I don't want 
you to imitate John Buckmaster's faults, of 
which his fondness for strong brandy-and- 
water isn't the least.' 

Tumblers having been fixed, door shut, 
and light put to the smoker's pipe, Edward 
Smith opened the conversation by saying, 
'And now, sir, I want you to tell me the 
name of the gentleman who has bought my 
work.' 

* Ay, to be sure, you can't make out the 
signature,' responded John Buckmaster, 
showing by his reply that he had overheaid 
more of the students' talk than they suspect- 
ed. * I played the listener on the lads just 
now. Come, let me look at the cheque ; 
though, I dare say, I can tell whose name is 
upon it without looking.' 

* Exactly,' continued the old man, turning 
the paper in his fingers, when he had exam- 
ined it and got the better of a short paroxysm 
of asthmatic wheezing, * it's his unreadable 
scratch. I don't wonder you couldtft make 
it out. The signature on that bit of orna- 
mented paper (it would make a pretty pipe- 
light) is the signature of John Efarrison 
Newbolt.' 

* Indeed! Who is he? Ought I to know 
him?' f 

*Know him! Ought you to know him? 
Don't tell him you have never Iji^ard his name,* 
responded John Buckmaster, chuckling witl^ 
glee, as he blew a wreath of smoke up to the # 
dingy ceiling of his studio. * Why, lad, he is 
John Harrison Newbolt, M.P. for the radical 
borough of Harling, broker and merchant of 
the City of London, and defender of oppress- 
ed nationalities— all the world over. He is a 
great man, I can assure you — at least a noisy 
one. He flatters himself his name is a house- 
hold word, for blessing or curse, with every 
Englishman who reads the newspapers. 
But perhaps, my boy, you don't real tX^A 
newspapers?' 
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* I don't read them regularly,' answered Ed- 
ward Smith, blushmg at the ignorance he had 
just displayed. 

* And when you do read them, you look to 
the police reports, terrible accidents, theatri- 
cal intelligence, art news, old maid's comer, 
and gossip ; and don't trouble yourself about 
leading articles and parliamentary reports ? 
Ay ? is that about the state of the case r 

* I am afraid it is,' answered Edward, plead- 
ing guilty to the charge, and then proceeding 
to argue for his own justification. * The fact 
is, sir, politics are not in my way, and I don't 
care for them. I am an artist ; and what 
has an artist to do with politics ? The beau- 
tiful is not altered by the shiftings of the 
" ins " and " outs." Politics is a tricky game 
of petty changes ; my business is with the im- 
mutable.' 

* Pah ! you caught that cant from your friend 
Rupert, and it's downright trash,' rejoined 
John Buckmaster, stoutly, setting down the 
tumbler of brandy-and-water wmch he had 
lust applied to his lips. * Don't be narrow, 
lad, and satisfied with the cramped, muddle- 
headed, ignoromeous notions of most young 
students. An artist should be a liberal-mind- 
ed gentleman, well educated, and haying just 
views on all subjects of human interest — ^able 
to talk with scholars, or at least listen to them 
with pleasure, and in no way resembling tiie 
drowsy farmers, amongst whom I lived when 
I was a boy, and who wouldn't give their 
children liberal instruction, because, forsooth, 
Latin and Greeks wouldn't be of any use to 
them in business. Manjr a promising lad have 
I seen fail of being a painter because he lack- 
the culture of a gentleman. Read politics or 
don't read 'em, according to your taste, but 
don't excuse yourself for your indolence by 
saying they are out of an artist's line It's a 
libel on art to say so, I tell you. Every earth- 
ly thing concerns an artist ; and art has some 
sort of connection with everything in God's 
universe. You ought to see that. Don't be 
narrow, boy ; don't be narrow I' 

* I'll do my best not to be so,' answered the 
pupil, thoughtfully. 

* Still, that matter may rest for the present. 
I want to enjoy my pipe, and no man can 
really enjoy tobacco, and be earnest at the 
same time. Here, take your cheque, which, 
I'll answer for it, won't be dishonored when 
you present it to-morrow for payment. Mr. 
Kewbolt is a rich man, and a more liberal 
paymaster than rich men usually are ; and he 
has paid you far more than I suggested he 
ought to give. You had put 3(W. on the girl ; 
and I only told him that it was worth the 
money, and that you oughtn't to have less for 
the other ; but he has written 100?. on his 
draft. It is a great deal of money for a 
youngster of your standing to get ; but it won t 
do you any harm.' 

* Prosperity wouldn't hurt me ; I don't think 
it would.' 

* I am sure it wouldn't, lad ; and, there — ^I 
have paid you a high compliment.' 

*I thank you for it, Mr. Buckmaster. 
But tell me, sir, something more about Mr. 
Newbolt.' 

* It isn't much I know about the gentleman, 



though, in an off-and-on sort of way, he has 
been an acquaintance of mine for twenty 
years past. He is a merchant and broker, 
standing high in the City ; he is a violent 
politician, and, as far as I know, an honest 
one ; worked hard years since to get the Re- 
form Bill, and ever since '32 has been in the 
House, and figuring as a chairman of public 
meetings. He's so fiar a friend of the Char- 
tists that his enemies say he wants to pull 
down Church and State, and turn everything 
topsy-turvy; but John Harrison Newbolt 
has too keen a relish for his bread-and-butter, 
and knows far too well how he comes to have 
so much good butter and fine bread, to do 
anything rash. Many people think highly 
of his powers ; but I am inclined to think 
John Hanison Newbolt, M.P., has a higher 
opinion of his own powers than any one 
else.* 

* Does he care for art ? does he understand 
art ?' inquired the young artist, laughing at 
this piquant description of his patron. 

*John Harrison Newbolt care for art I 
John Harrison Newbolt understand art 1' re- 
sponded John Buckmaster, with a chuckle of 
intense amusement. * He knows j ust as much 
about art as my old lay figure, standing there 
in the comer, does. He scarcely sees any 
difiference between a good painting and a tav- 
ern sign-board, between a statue by Canova 
and a lamp-post ; but all the same for that, 
he is making a handsome penny out of art. 
He buys pictures as an investment. 

* That's exactly what he told me.' 

* And he always tells the truth to the best 
of his ability. John Harrison Newbolt always 
speaks in good faith. When he tells you he 
has turned scoundrel, believe him. He won't 
deceive you. And when he told you he 
bought pictures as an investment, he spoke 
fact — and, without lying, he might have add- 
ed that he has bought pictures to very good 
purpose.' 

* And yet he doesn't understand art I' 

* He understands men, and knows how to 
choose honest ^ides, who, when they tell 
him to buy a picture, won't deceive him — 
won't make a fool of him. For years he has 
tmsted me and Dick Toulmin, of St. John's 
Wood, and we have never played tricks with 
him. When you see his collection, you'll 
agree with me that he hasn't done badly as a 
buyer. His plan is to buy the pictures of 
young, unknown artists, whose promise is as 
great as their reputation is small ; and though 
he always pays liberally, he usually finds in 
due course that eight or ten years raise the 
value of his purchases to eight or ten times 
what he gave for them. Whatever that man 
lays his Sands upon turns to money.' 

* Do you think he'll call on me ?' 

* He'U be sure to do that, and will ask you 
to his place at Muswell Hill, where he lives 
in very good style. He likes patronising 
youngsters, enjoys their society, enjoys laying 
down the law to them. He is like me in that 
respect ; for I enjoy the company of my boys 
better than that of men of my own age, who 
have a right to oppose, and contradict, and 
laugh at me. It is a pleasure to me to talk to 
you, as I am accustomed to do, because I 
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know you respect my words, and don't feel 
inclined to laugh at my overbearing temper. 
Yes, Edward Smith, you're very good com- 
pany for a conceited old man.* 

* I am glad you find me good company,' re- 
joined the young man, laughing. 

* By-the-bye, Mr. Rupert Smith has been 
here, resumed the senior, changing the topic. 
* It appears you and he are very intimate 
friends.' 

* Yes, we know a good deal of each other. 
He likes art, and knows about art, too ; and 
we're close chums.' 

* Humph ! he care for art, does he ?' 

* Why, sir, he was a pupil here three years 
since. I made his acquaintance in your 
pupils' drawing-room.' 

* Ay, I remember ; he came idling here for 
a few months.' 

* He knows nature, sir. His etchings are 
extraordinary ; I can't come up to them.' 

* I dare say, I dare say. If he cares for art, 
why doesn't he persevere, and make himself 
an artist, instead of being that contemptible 
thing, a dabbling amateur ?' 

* Rupert wants application, certainly ; but 
he is very clever, and is an excessively amus- 
ing companion.' 

* Amusing I Monkeys are amusing! par- 
rots are amusing ! educated fleas are amus- 
ing !' ejaculated John Buckmaster, bluntly. 
' Very amusing he is, I dare say. He is a 
mimic ; can imitate anybody's voice and man- 
ner, and has an inexhaustible fund of the sto- 
ries idle lads like to listen to. It was he who 
first taught my boys to call me " Old Bucky." 
I know him.' 

* I can assure you, sir,' interposed Edward 
Smith, warmly, * he has a very high respect 
for you.' 

* Fugh I the more fool he.' 

*Then you should remember, sir,' added 
Edward, continuing the defence of his absent 
friend, * if he is not energetic in the pursuit of 
art, art is not his profession, and therefore 
ought only to be his amusement.* 

indeed!' 

* His profession is the law.' 

* What's his practice r 

* He calls himself a lawyer. He is a bar- 
rister.' 

* What does the world call him ? Has he 
ever held a brief?' 

* I don't know that he has ; but a man is 
not to be despised for want of success.' 

* I hate shams,' observed John Buckmaster, 
energetically but not angrily ; * I like a man 
to be what he wishes others to think him. I 
don't like make-believe lawyers who are 
called to the bar because they think it gives 
them a gentlemanly disguise for their insig- 
nificant powers and useless lives. I dont 
like a young man to be playing the fine gen- 
tleman when he has no property, and ou§ht 
to be laboring in some branch of honest m- 
dustry. I despise the hand that wears a fine, 
white, delicate skin, when it ought to be sun- 
burnt and hom^y ; and I am not fond of a 
glib tongue which has much wit and little 
sound sense. There, there, I don't 'want to 
run your friend down to you, hurting your 
feelings and not improving my own temper. 

2 



I know no great harm of Mr. Rupert Smith, 
except that he came idling about my studio 
for a few months, talking very magnificently 
and painting rather feebly, and turning the 
heads of all my lads with his impudent chat- 
tering and West End airs. He may be a very 
honest, worthy young man ; but I don't like 
his outside or his manners. He is too bril- 
liant and charming for a crusty, tippling old 
churl like me.' 

* I have found him a true friend,' replied 
Edward, gravely and slowly. * He has been 
close to me on many occasions when I have 
been benefitted by him. We have made holi- 
day together; he nursed me when I had 
fever : and he comforted me somewhat when 
I was in sohtow. You would not wish me to 
think lightly of such a friend, sir ?' 

* God forbid I God forbid you should V re- 
plied the senior, warmly, surprised at the 
earnestness of his young companion's appeal. 
* You know him better than I do. A true 
friend is a sacred treasure. If he be such a 
friend as you think him, may he cleave to 
you I and may you ever prize him beyond all 
the possessions which Fortune has in store 
for you! I, who have outlived the friend- 
ship of my youth, wouldn't sow dissensions 
betwixt you and your familiar.' 

John Buckmaster's eyes glistened as he ut- 
tered these fervent words. 

Then the kindly, rough, blunt old man rose, 
and dismissed his guest, saying, * And now, 
™y ^oy» be off with you. My pipe is done, 
and my glass finished, and I must go out, for 
I have an engagement.' 



CHAPTER VIII 



TWO FRIENDS. 



The time was between ten and eleven 
o'clock, P.M., when Edward Smith walked 
past Holbom Bars on his way from Newman 
Street to his chambers in Pumival's Inn, after 
his interview with John Buckmaster. *I 
haven't seen Rupert since Sunday; and he 
has been looking for me this afternoon. Most 
likely he has gone on to Pumival's, and is 
waitmg for me there,' thought the young man, 
as he crossed the end of the street in which 
the * marvellous boy,' Chatterton, entered 
eternity. 

*It's a pity John Buckmaster doesn't do 
him justice,' thought Edward. * Rupert never 
intended to hurt the dear old fellow's feelings. 
Indeed, whose feelings doesn't Rupert re- 
spect ? He is as gentle, considerate, and sym- 
pathismg as he is gay and versatile. It was 
his droll love of mimicry that did the mis- 
chief. Buckmaster wouldn't have cared for 
his calling him " Old Bucky ;" but the good 
old man overheard him imitating his voice 
and manners, and the insult — ^Siough Ru- 
pert did it in pure playfulness— stung him. 
They are both such rare good fellows, in very 
different ways ; they ought to understand one 
another better. It's a pity they don't.' 

Thinking in this loyal fashion of superior 
and equal, master and friend, Edward Smith 
passed under the arch. ^\j&s3Dk. I'otsbs. 'v^'^ ^^- 
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trance to Pumivars Inn, and, quickening his 
steps, ran across the court to a distant comer 
thereof, ascended a staircase, and entered a 
lar^e room on the third floor— the room 
which for three years had been his private 
studio and his homa 

* Ah ! Rupert, I thought youM be here. I 
dined in Poland street, and Sam told me you 
had been enquirinff for me. After dinner I 
went to the " school," and I found you had 
been there, too.' 

* I wanted to tender my most sincere con- 
gratulations to Edward Smith, Esq., on the 
first advances of the dear goddess. Fortune, 
who is by no means so fickle as her detract- 
ors would like to make out.' 

* How did you hear the news ? Who told 
you, my boy?' 

* Fame met me and said, " Your friend, Mr. 
Edward Smith, has just sold both of his pic- 
tures to Mr. Harrison Newbolt, M.P. I can't 
say exactlv what he has got for them, but I 
suspect it*s a largish sum." Replied I to 
Fame, " Fame, you impart glad tidings ; and 
if I had a sovereign in my pocket, or its 
equivalent in less imposing coins, I would ask 
you to dinner. As it is, I must remain your 
debtor for a few days." That much passed 
between me and Fame, and forthwith I pro- 
ceeded to walk about the town, hunting after 
ybu. Eventually I turned up here, wheedled 
hot water out of your laundress, broke open 
your tea-caddy, rifled your closet of cold 
meats, lit the gas, satisfied the vulgar craving 
of hunger, manufactured half-a-dozen cigar- 
ettes, and having smoked them, fell into tiie 
calm sleep of innocence, from which your 
step and wild cries of exultation awoke me. 
Sit down, my dear boy, and make yourself at 
home in your own room.' 

* And you didn't tell the Buckmaster fel- 
lows a word of the news ? You thought I 
should enjoy the pleasure of reporting my 
own triumph. You always think for otiiers.' 

* Nay, Ned, you wrong me. May I never 
sink into that most despicable product of 
Christian civilisation, an amiable young man 
who is overflowing with benevolent fore- 
thought for his companions, while he cul- 
pably neglects his own interests ! My plan 
is to keep my eye steadily fixed on the wel- 
fere of the person who is of most importance 
to your humble servant. My reserve in New- 
man street just now was due solely to my 
observance of the first great principle of the 
Bupertian philosophy. I knew you would be 
in an overpowering rage with me if— to adopt 
a style of language repugnant to my own 
good taste, though it is a prominent feature 
of the manners of our youth in this CQijupt 
generation — ^I " blew the gaff" about your run. 
of luck. And I haven't suflacient moral cour- 
age to brave, or sufficient imprudence to pro- 
voke your anger. My dear child ! I can't, un- 
der existing circumstances, afford to offend 
you, for you are getting on in the world ; you 
are a rising man, and sooner or later I shall 
find out some means whereby, purely in a 
matter of friendship, I can make use of you 
to my own advantage.' 

It should be remarked that these two 
friends shook hands cordially when they ex- 



changed their first words. It was not Ra- 
Pjcrt's plan to shake hands with constant asso- 
ciates whenever he met them. Chance com- 
panions and more intimate friends he Aiet 
daily in the clubs and public plac^' of the 
town, and he accorded them no recognition 
beyond the cold stare and scarcely percepti- 
ble nod which, in 1846, constituted the ordi- 
nary salutation amongst young men of good 
social style. But Edward, whose frank, hon- 
est manners had been formed in a less exalt- 
ed school than that in which Rupert had ac- 
quired the arts of gentlemanly bearing, liked 
to shake hands ; and therefore Rupert, with 
characteristic readiness to yield to the wishes 
of his friend, always greeted him in the cor- 
dial old-fashioned manner. Whether he was 
really true to his boast that his own interests 
were the chief object of his care, the revela- 
tions of the following pages will enable the 
world to form an opinion ; but at this early 
sta^e of their acquaintance with Mr. Rupert 
Smith, readers may be informed that he was 
habitually observant of the minute peculiari- 
ties of all persons with whom he consorted — 
studiously careful, without ever allowing the 
care to be apparent — to please them and al- 
most invariably successful in his attempts to 
iinpress them favorably. In many compara- 
tively trifling respects, Rupert Smith was 
that which he wished the world to think him 
— a gentleman ; whether on other and more 
important grounds he merited that honorable 
though much abused title, it would at present 
be premature for readers to decide. 

Let a few words be said about his personal 
appearance, style, tone. 

In height, he exactly resembled his friend 
Edward ; in complexion he was something 
fairer; in figure he was slighter than the 
young artist ; in form of feature, not dissimi- 
lar. As the two stood side by side, an eye 
educated to detect and compare minute points 
of likeness and difference in the aspects of 
different objects, would have discerned seve- 
ral points of shape and facial expression com- 
mon to both friends. Edward habitually 
spoke slowly and with gravity ; Rupert was 
a light, flippant talker, and his voice, con- 
tinually exercised in his favorite diversion of 
mimicry, had many notes beyond the com- 
pass of his friend's organ; but when they 
spoke together without restraint, and in the 
freedom of mutual confidence — Edward in 
his customary tone and Rupert in that which 
was easiest and most natural to him— their 
voices were observably consonant in volume, 
quality, and ring. In natural characteristics, 
there was enough of resemblance between 
the two to account for the supposition that 
they were related in blood — a supposition 
WlHoh persons often made without having 
learnt that they bore the same surname. 

But in style they differed widely. 

With the.unobtrusive dress, guileless face, 
thoughtful countenance, and lon^ curls of the 
artist, readers are already familiar. They 
have yet to observe the dainty elaborateness 
of costume, and artificial refinement of air 
and appearance, which notably marked the 
young man whom Mike Gavan had extolled 
for being * a regular swell,' and John Buck- 
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master had sneered at for effeminacy and af- 
fectation. Indeed, Rupert was a striking con- 
trast to the friend whom he in many respects 
closely resembled. A smiling, astidious, 
playful dandy— the youngest member of that 
last school of dandyism which, in 1846, was a 
protest against the ludicrous Tulgarities of 
tiie *ge«ts,' and the offensive coarseness of 
the * fast men,* and which died out soon after 
the extinction of its founder and brightest or- 
nament, Count d*Orsay— ^Rupert was always 
well and expensively apparelled ; and as he 
now sat in his friend's easy chair, he was 
dressed in a style which would have made 
any Mayfair tailor glad to point him out as a 
customer. Every detail of his costume was 
in keeping with its principal ingredients. In 
his long blue frock coat — a garment which no 
young man of 1864 would mink of wearing, 
except at his wedding— light waistcoat, shirt 
front of finest linen and spotless whiteness — 
lavender trousers, natty boots, glossy silk 
hat, filmy kid gloves and slender cane, there 
was no fault of shortcoming or exaggeration 
on which the keenest critic of such important 
matters could have fixed. But, notwithstand- 
ing the elaborateness and finish of Mr. Ru- 
pert's dandyisn, he did not strike the observ- 
er as one who expended care on personal de- 
coration, because he had no powers which 
could have been exercised with effect in other 
directions. At a glance it was manifest that 
the words *mere coxcomb' could not be 
justly applied to him. There was power 
expressed in his well-shaped, closely-trimmed 
head ; brightness of intellect in his merry, 
restless blue eyes ; mirth in his thin, flexible 
lips, betwixt which the smooth white teeth 
were rather too conspicuous; and imper- 
turbable good humor in the smile which 
played over his comely face, of which the 
scented whiskers were periodically pointed 
and curled by the most accomplished artist 
in Truefit's establishment. 

In age he had the advantaj^e, as some peo- 
ple would term it, over his friend and the 
other young artists with whom it was his hu- 
mor to associate on terms of condescending 
&miliarity. His exact age it is needless to 
state ; and since it is needless to mention it, it 
would be an act of unjustifiable impertinence 
to make it known, as he was somewhat coy 
and mysterious on the subject, preferring that 
Ms companions should form conjectures on 
the question by observation of his personal 
appearance and words, rather than that they 
should finally settle the point by reference to 
a parish register. He did not look less than 
five-and-twentr, or more than seven-and- 
twenty ; but mere is no occasion to remind 
readers that men on boyhod's side of forty 
often seem to observant eyes ten years young- 
er than they are. That he had lived long enough 
to have seen much of the world, his words testi- 
fied ; but even Edward Smith, had he underta- 
ken to write a biography of his friend Rupert, 
would have produced no more than a very 
shadowy and unsatisfactory sketch of the hero. 
That he had travelled and lived in various 
parts of the continent^ his own admissions 
and his fiuniliari^ with modem languages 
bore testimony. In conversation he at times 



casually alluded to years of boyhood spent at 
Bonn and Heidelberg, and seasons of wild 
frolic in the students' quarters of Paris ; and 
he occasionally startled his auditors by pre- 
luding a good story with, * When I was in 
Spain ;' or, * Some few years since, when I 
was taken, as a lad, to see Rome.' If his 
words might be trusted, he had visited cities 
of North and South America, and seen the life 
of European courts. ' Where haven't you 
been V one of Buckmaster's pupils once said 
to him with an admiring laugh. ' Have you 
ever been a householder in Moscow?' to 
which inquiry he replied in a perfectly sim- 
ple and matter-of-fact manner, * I have been 
to a good many places, but have never seen 
Moscow. In Russia I never went further 
than St. Petersburg.' 

There was a mystery about Mr. Rupert 
Smith, which the simple lads whom he enter- 
tained with cigarettes in his Temple Cham- 
bers on a third floor in Essex Court — vainly 
endeavored to penetrate. As a general rule, 
London students are not very curious about 
the history, parentage, and antecedents of 
their associates. They chum together from 
motives, of personal liking, or convenience: 
and life is so fiiU of excitement and novel 
pleasures, that they have neither time nor in- 
clmation to pry into each other's family 
affairs. If Brown is known to be a gentle- 
man by birth, to be the son of a distinguished 
fiither, to have property in expectation or 
possession, or to visit in the houses of great 
people, he enjoys a certain degree of edat, 
and meets wiUi a certain amount of respect 
in consequence of his good fortune ; but if it 
transpires that he is poor, or the son of an 
ill-starred adventurer, or labors under any 
sort of adversity, his cheery, easy-going, 
though perhaps not unselfish friends say, 

* What of that ? He's a good fellow, and as 
it suits us to know him, we don't want to 
trouble ourselves about his private affairs.' 
Student friends often live together for years 
without knowing or caring to know more of 
each other's histories than it suits the caprice 
or interest of each to reveal. 

But about Mr. Rupert Smith and his affairs, 
the where and when of his birjh, the partic- 
ulars of his education, and the aims of his 
private ambitions, there was much curiosity. 
The most frequent observation of *his set* 
was, * He's a queer fellow, but we none of us 
can make him out.' 

If * parties' are, as Mr. Disraeli believes 
they are, necessary for the eflScient working 
of Great Britain's much vaunted constitu- 
tional gotemment, * sets ' are not less neces- 
sary for the social happiness of freedom-lov- 
ing Englishmen. Prom high to low, English 
society is divided into * sets,' eating, drinking, 
working, feasting, dancing^ mourning, doing 
good, doing harm, conquermg and being con- 
quered in ^sets.' * Stick by those, sir, who 
stick to you,' observed the greatest English 
moralist of the last century ; and every wor- 
thy subject of her Gracious Mwesty Queen 
Victoria, acting on the maxim, cleaves to his 

* set,' domg it all the good he conveniently 
can, and extracting from it all the advantage 
he possibly can. 
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Mr. Rupert Smith had a set, of which he 
was the acknowledged chief. The set was 
not large, for it did not in all embrace more 
than a dozen members; it was not distin- 
fipiished, for though each of its members 
deemed himself worthy of social eminence, it 
consisted altogether of unknown men — half- 
a-dozen artists (who had formerly studied in 
John Buckmaster*s academy), one or two law 
students, and two or three ffentlemen who, 
like the captain of the set, had been called to 
the bar. It is in the nature of sets to drop old 
members, as a serpent casts its slough, when 
their devotion to the fraternity has lost its 
original enthusiasm, and to draw in novices 
yearning for social cohesion. Integral por- 
tions ofMr. Rupert's set, therefore, fell away, 
and were replaced by younger blood; but 
whatever changes the set underwent, Mr. 
Rupert still remained its captain, and its 
members steadily maintained an admiring 
curiosity about him. It is noteworthy, more- 
over, that no one ever left the clique on other 
than friendly terms with its leader. * He was 
a good fellow,* every one said ; * a 4roll, ec- 
centric, imprudent fellow ; a man who never 
let his acquaintance ^et very near him, not- 
withstanding his cordial manners— possibly a 
man who was not quite so sincere and open- 
hearted as he professed to be — but still un- 
questionably a charming companion, and a 
jolly good fellow.* Members on the books, 
and dropt members off the books of the set, 



were alike confident that he was a jolly ffood 
fellow, and essentially a gentleman. Occa- 
sionally whispers would be heard — ^whispers 
originating with some cynical dropped mem- 
ber of the clique— that * Rupert Smith liked 
to be a great man amongst little men, en- 
joyed patronising and surprising his juniors, 
was something too thirsty for the worship of 
insignificant ^mirers ; in short, that he was 
a vain devourer of adulation, and something 
of a charlatan ;* but these sinister rnurmur- 
ings would always terminate in the old re- 
frain — * Still he*s unquestionably a charming 
companion, and a jolly good fellow.* He was 
what is vaguely termed a favorite. Men 
liked him ; me richer of his companions lend- 
ing him money— {Mr. Rupert could accept a 
loan with singular grace and ease) — and with 
unruffled temper allowing him to take his 
own time for repayment. 

But though Mr. Rupert Smith graciously 
condescend^ to make use of his adherents, 
he never rewarded them for their fidelity by 
implicit and unreserved confidence. Frank, 
cheery, buoyant, he by turns flattered and 
laughed at them, played on their credulity, 
and amused Uiem with a thousand whimsi- 
calities; but, after knowing him for years, they 
knew no more of him than they had known 
at the close of the first week of their acquain- 
tance. Who his fkther was or had been, none 
could tell. How he contrived to live was a 
question of uncertainty with his associates, 
possibly with himself That he had private 
property, no one believed ; that he had debts, 
every one was well aware, for he was very 
candid in his allusions to them ; that he had 
some irregular and uncertain source of income, 
there were grounds for thinking ; that he had 



some hold on good society, his membership 
of the Rhododendron Club, the fact that he 
had been presented at the Court of St. James's, 
and the careless intimations occasionally fall- 
ing jfrom his lips that he had personal inter- 
course with eminent people, were deemed 
conclusive evidence. But an entree to a fash- 
ionable coterie is not a means of income, and 
some means of income Mr. Rupert Smith un- 
questionably enjoyed, although he was pes- 
tered with duns, and was drolly communica- 
tive about the privations he endured in con- 
sequence of poverty. Some of his admirers, 
knowing him to be a man of artistic powers 
and literary culture, suspected that he se- 
cretly earned money with his pencil and his 
pen ; and to this suspicion he gave a certain 
amount of countenance by speech and silence ; 
but more acute and practical observers held 
that their accomplished friend's tradesmen 
would never be much enriched by his industry. 
Of the friends who knew so little about 
him, no one knew less than his chosen inti- 
mate, Edward Smith. 

It was, moreover, strange, but true, that 
Edward Smith never came to be regarded 
as a member of the * set * who surrounded 
Mr. Rupert in his Temple chambers. The 
two Smiths were known to be very intimate, 
almost daily seeing each other ; but it was a 
rare occurrence when Edward moimted to 
the third floor chambers in Essex Court, 
though Rupert paid a visit to the third floor 
chambers in Fumival's Inn at least every 
other day when he was in town. The * set * — 
especially those members of it who had been 
Buckmaster's pupils— accounted for this re- 
markable state of affairs by attributing cold- 
ness, reserve, and even hauteur to the young 
artist, whom they were pleased to regard as 
cherishing an inordinately high opinion of 
his own powers, and as not caring to ally 
himself closely with men above whom, in the 
arrogance of his self-sufficient nature, he 
meant, ere many years had passed, greatly to 
elevate himself In giving this explanation, 
the * set,* it is almost needless to remark, were 
greatly in fault ; for though he was in some 
respects nervous and bashftil, Edward was 
neither frigid nor overweeningly self-confi- 
dent. The feet was, Edward did not enter 
the Essex Court * set ' for the simple reason 
that Rupert did not wish him jto join it. Mr. 
Rupert Smith's purpose was to keep his 
clique and his friend apart ; and to effect this 
purpose, he did not hesitate to use a certain 
amount of artifice. 

To the * set * Mr. Rupert Smith would play- 
fully observe, defending his friend against the 
charges Just mentioned, *No, no, my lads, 
Edward is neither cold-blooded nor stuck-up • 
on the contrary, he is the warmest-hearted 
fellow imaginable; but whilst we are idlo 
careless dogs, letting each day take care of 
its own joy, and allowing the future to pro- 
vide for its own evil, he is a prudent, plod- 
ding, painstaking child of caution, bent on 
working his way into the Academy. Leave 
him alone, as it is his mood to leave you 
alone. Anyhow, don*t abuse him in my hear- 
ing for he is my very dear friend. Indeed, I 
am not sure that I don't love him.' 
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And to Edward the wily schemer would 
say, *I don't care to have you waste your 
time by coming to my place when those noisy 
fellows are there. Thejr amuse me— I am 
rather ashamed to own it — and they help to 
take off mjr hands ti^e that would otherwise 
hang heavily ; but you are too good for them. 
Yoirll be a great man one day, and sha*n't be 
taxed to show civility to us, who'll always 
be little ones.' 

What motives Mr. Rupert Smith had for 
exercising this delicate stratagem, the course 
of this story will show. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONVERSATION, AND A LITTLE MUSIC. 

* Therefore, Ned, although I kept the se- 
cret of your brilliant coup from the Buck- 
master lads, I could not refrain from commu- 
nicating the glad tidings to the patriarch 
himselL I penetrated into the private dun- 
geon of the venerable brandy-drinking old 
bear, and said, " Rejoice with me, for our par- 
ticular friend has found a purchaser," ' ob- 
served Rupert, when he had received a de- 
tailed account of his friend's adventures. 

* And did he rejoice ?' inquired Edward. 

* With deep and unfeigned regret, my dear 
boy,' was the answer, * 1 find myself compel- 
led to say that the wicked, cynical, sardonic 
old tippler gave no sign of satisfaction, but 
instead of complying with my reasonable and 
most Christian invitation, indulged in a strain 
altogether uncongenial to my exuberant glad- 
ness. In my youth I was taught that good 
news invariably makes a welcome messen- 
ger ; but it appears that the ancient maxim is 
not universally true. The very wicked old 
tippler ^ 

* Suppose, Rupert, interposed Edward, with 
a smile, * we speak of him as Mr. Buckmas- 
ter. You and he don't hit it off; but I have 
a genuine affection for him, and he has a right 
to my gratitude as well as my respect.' 

* Quite right. The sentiment you express 
may be misplaced, Ned ; it is eVen open to 
me to regard it as exaggerated and high- 
flown ; but in the main it is honorable, and 
you shall not again have occasion to ask me 
to consider it. Henceforth I will either 
speak of him as Mr. Buckmaster or as the 
teacher. To that sacred title no obj ection can 
be advanced. Shall I continue my report ?' 

* Gro ahead.' 

* " Umph," said Mr. Buckmaster in reply, 
with apparent carelessness, when I expected 
to see him throw his cap up to the ceiling, 
" you seem surprised because my pupil has sold 
his pictures. The affair seems to me quite in 
the ordinary way of business. When an ar- 
tist paints a picture, he expects to sell it, 
doesn't he ?" Whereto your informant an- 
swered, "I have painted a good many pic- 

•tures, and never sold one, Mr. Buckmaster." 
The teacher's rejoinder was sarcastic and in- 
sulting ; " I was speaking of artists, not ped- 
dling amateurs." They were his words. He 
threw into the last two words an accent of 
scorn that really astonished me, and roused 



my admiration. I had no notion it was in 
him to express scorn, except on canvas. 
With unabated suavity and good humor I re- 
plied, " True, sir ; and I am both an amateur, 
and a peddling amateur ; but still I hold in my 
breast the remams of a heart which was orig- 
inally warm and capacious — a heart that m 
the outset of its career did not dishonor my 
species — and I can still experience joy at the 
success of a friend. I apologise for troubling 
you ; but I thought you would like to hear ot 
your favorite pupil's good fortune." " Who,'' 
gruflfly interposed the old I'ufflan — pardon 
me, 1 meant to say the venerable teacher; 
"who told you that Mr. Edward Smith 
was my favorite pupil?" To which I 
responded, that I had been led to regard you 
in that light, because, in the confidence of in- 
timate friendship, you had often expatiated 
in glowing terms on the pains he had taken to 
advance your artistic proficiency. " Umph !" 
retorted the venerable teacher; "you are his 
intimate friend, are you ? I shouldn't have 
thought it. I have been told it's only birds 
of a leather who flock together." The signi- 
ficance of his glance as he uttered these words 
was the reverse of complimentary to myself 
It implied, my dear Ned, that if my outward 
habiliments were in some respects superior to 
yours, your moral plumage altogether sur- 
passed that of your humble servant.' 

Edward Smith was neither a freauentnor a 
noisy laugher, but he now indulgea in an up- 
roanous outburst of merriment, asking, as his 
mirth subsided, * And what next ? Did my 
informant put his hat on his head, and bid 
Mr. Buckmaster good evening ?' 

* Surely not, Ned.' 

* You didn't stay to bandy words and quar- 
rel with him?' 

* I stayed to bandy words, but not to quar- 
rel. I never quarrel with any one. I would 
not even pay you the compliment of a quar- 
rel. If you told me that our friendship was 
at an end, and ordered me to leave these cham- 
bers, I should be sad, not quarrelsome.' 

*Well?' 

* It behoved me,' continued Rupert, when* 
he had taken a bottle of eau-de-Cologne from 
his pocket, and moistened his forehead with 
the scented water, * both as a philosopher and 
a man of gentle breeding, to show the teach- 
er that, though he might occasionally amuse, 
he could not irritate me. So I held my 
ground for five minutes longer, chatting with 
my customary affability, usmg my scent-bot- 
tle, as I have used it just now, partly because 
the ludicrously foppish and effeminate pro- 
ceeding woula tend to impress him with an 
erroneous belief that I felt no concern at his 
disapproval, and partly because I knew the 
mere sight of a scent-bottle in a man's hand 
would ruflfle his equanimity. For five min- 
utes I held my ground, iniorming Mr. Buck- 
master that the name of your purchaser was 
Harrison Newbolt, telling him that Mr. 
Newbolt was in Parliament, assuring him 
that Mr. Newbolt had for years been a pic- 
ture buyer, letting him know that Mr. New- 
bolt was very rich, and maintained a good e&- 
tablishment at Muswell Hill, and causmg him 
to see that my complete knowledge of town 
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and all things appertaining to town, em- 
braced the domestic arrangements of a radi- 
cal member of Parliament. Then I took my 
departure, smiling courteously at my adver- 
sary, and in the foolishness of my simple na- 
ture thinking that Mr. Buckmaster had never 
heard of Mr. Harrison Newbolt as a patron 
of artists until my lips had taught him to re- 
gard the capitalist in that character; whereas, 
u appears from your statements that the 
teacher has for years had transactions with 
the patron, and actually told him to buy 
your works. The teacher most unquestion- 
ably got the better of me in the encounter. It 
is very clear, Ned, that while I regarded my- 
self as playing a clever and subtle part, I was 
making an egregious fool of myself. While 
I was prating away, the venerable teacher 
doubtless chuckled m his sleeve, and thought 
me a contemptible ass.' 

* You'll never be better friends,* observed 
Edward. *He heard you mimicking him 
In the pupils* room.* 

* Veiy strange I verysad !* rejoined Rupert, 
with a droll smile. * Very strange ! for I bear 
him no ill-will. I forgive him entirely, and 
from the bottom of my heart.* 

* You forgive him !* 

* Ay, they were my words. And do you 
think I have nothing to forgive ! Why, Ned, 
Uiat unfeeling man has struck my most tender 
point. The good and evil of my generous, 
though imperfect nature, inspire me with an 
ambition to please all men. As soon as I am 
brought in contact with a human being, I ex- 
perience a craving for his sympathy and ap- 
probation, and forthwith set to work to win 
them. And circumstances made me especial- 
ly anxious to gain the teacher's kindly re- 
tard ; but he will have nothingto do with me 
m the way of friendship. "You're a poor 
coxcomb and prattling ne*er-do-weel, not 
worth a snap from five honest fingers ;**that*s 
what his manner says to me, who would fain 
excel in the arts of fascination. How I strove 
to make Mm mine, when 1 first knew him I 
^e forbearance I have exercised, the con- 
sideration I have displayed to that man, can- 
not be measured by words 1 I have heard him 
tell good stories in wrong ways, and never 
set mm right ; I have forborne to overtop his 
long-winded anecdotes; I have laughed at 
old epigrams, when they have come pointless 
from-his lips ; and I have always feigned as- 
gent to his opinions on art, when they have 
been utterly at variance with great princi- 
ples ! These are some of the sacrifices of 
inclination and honesty I have fruitlessly 
made to win him ; and yet I formve him, and 
still wish to make him my friend.* 

* You had better relinquish your ambition, 
Rupert, and withdraw your forces from his 
impregnable afffections.' 

* Bah ! the subject is full of annoyance. 
Let me smile on it, as I am wont to smile on 
my enemies, and dismiss it with music* 

As he uttered these last words, Rupert 
rose from his lounge-chair, and having seated 
himself at a piano, rattled over the keys of 
the instrument with the precision, lightness, 
and force of an accomplished performer. 
Two years before the time at which this tale 



commences, Rupert had moved the piano to 
FumivaFs Inn from his 'Temple chambers, 
because he discovered that his friend greatly 
enjoyed the melody he could not create. 
* Ned likes music, and he shall have it,' ob- 
served Mr. Rupert Smith to himself; * for the 
diversion will do him good, and he'll prize 
me all the more for giving it to him ; but I 
won't be his musician in the Temple. Some- 
thing — Heaven knows what — may come of 
my intercourse with him, which will possi- 
bly turn out better for me, if we have no 
common friends who are closely intimate 
with both of us. I can't see far before my nose 
(who does), but this is clear, that I am play- 
ing a game with my dear friend Edward (how 
long, fruitful of what results, the game may 
prove, I leave it to the Fates to decide) ; and 
as the chief of the two players, I prefer that 
the game should have as few spectators as 
possible. Sc I won't have him strolling up 
night after night, allying himself with my 
hangers-on. No, I'll have piano moved to 
Fumival's Inn, and make Ned's studio my 
music-room. The arrangement will have 
two good consequences; he'll care less to 
come to my chambers ; I shall be more wel- 
come in his. We shall grow closer together, 
with the least possible embarrassment to my- 
self.' 

To Edward, the piano question was put in 
a slightly diflferent maimer by the schemer, 
who settled with his friend in the following 
fashion : — * Ned, my piano is going to msJue 
its appearance in your chambers some time 
to-morrow, and it will remain in them till you 
take it to pieces and fling the parts out of the 
window into the court, to the great consterna- 
tion of the guests in Wood's Hotel. It is clear 
you enjoy music, and ought to have the re- 
freshment of it. Equally clear is it, my dear 
boy, that you ought not to waste your time 
evening after evehing at the Temple, with 
company who can't appreciate you, in dense 
clouds of tobacco-smoke, wiiich you don*t 
relish, and in a very Bedlam of row, which 
gives you headache and unfits you for quiet 
work m your studio. Don't tell me that you 
never suffer from headache ; I know better. 
Don't trouble yourself about the sacrifice you 
think I am aoout to make for your benefit ; 
for the fact is, my rooms are continually so 
full of idle fellows, that I can't enjoy half-an- 
hour's music ; no, not once a month. What 
I do thoroughly enjoy is, to play in a large, 
lofty room, like vours, to one appreciative 
listener ! Therefore, let me have my way.' 
Whereupon Edward acceded to the proposal. 

* Ned, what are you thinking about?' asked 
Rupert, when he had spent three-quarters of 
an hour playing passages from Mozart and 
Mendelssohn. 

* Not of the music* 

* I know that. If you had been thinking 
about the music, I would not have disturbed 
you. Something more than half a minute 
since, you said " Good-bye " to the music, and 
began to think of me; but what about me, I 
can't say.' 

* You know half my thought, so Til tell you 
the whole. Yes, Rupert, I was thinking about 
you, and iii a faiahion not altogether flattering 
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to you. I was saying to myself, " What a 
pity he is such an idle fellow." * 

A pleasant smile — a smile ' of surprise, 
amusement, and whimsical gaiety — passed 
over Rupert's fece at his friend's reply. It 
was new for Edward to assume the office of 
Mentor ; and it was clear that the noyel as- 
sumption tickled Mr. Rupert Smith's sense 
of the humorous. 

* How comes it, Ned, you have never said 
as much to me before?' asked the dandy, 
showing his white teeth and rising from his 
seat at the piano. * It can't be the first time 
you've felt what you now say.' 

* I never felt it so strongly. You see, Ru- 
pert, I have made to-day a long stride in the 
direction of success; and my good fortune 
has, perhaps, set me comparing myself with 






you. 

*And you've summed up the differences 
between us in the following fashion: — Ed- 
ward is a worker, Rupert is an idler ; Ed- 
ward has perseverance, Rupert is as frivolous 
as a Frenchwoman ; Edward will have pie, 
Rupert will have none ; Edward will ride in 
his coach, Rupert will never pay tax for cur- 
ricle or cart. Ay V 

* Not exactly,^ answered Edward, with a 
biush. The first instalment of good luck has 
not made me quite so insolent as you imagine.' 

* Why do you want me to work ?' 

* Because work in the long run would en- 
sure you worldly success.' 

* Possibly ; but have you nothing better to 
say in favor of work V 

* I did not urge the best considerations that 
can be advanced in its favor, because I should 
not like to catch myself preaching to you.' 

* Exactly,' rejoined Rupert, with a laugh. 
* I know what you would say in the earn- 
est line. Work is the process by which man's 
intellectual and moral faculties acquire per- 
fect development and harmonious complete- 
ness ; exertion, strenuous and constant, 
achieves for the mind what regular physical 
training accomplishes for the body ; steady 
application to an honorable pursuit secures 
the respect of the world, and that which is far 
more precious — self-respect ; moreover, it pla- 
ces, in due course, the honest laborer in pos- 
session of means whereby he may benefit oth- 
ers, and influence his fellow-men. Briefly, 
work brings wealth and power, which the 
owner thereof may, accordyig to his pleasure, 
use or abuse. Do good unto thyself and men 
will speak well of thee, not merely because 
you are prosperous, but because you are really 
stronger and sounder than men who have 
been less resolute and brave in life's battle. 
There, that's about what you would say. If 
you said it, you'd of course pad out your 
maxims with more words than I care to 
deluge you with. Still, though it is concise, 
my statement of the case in behalf of indus- 
try is fair and sufficiently comprehensive.' 

*You remember I declined to preach to 
you? 

* I won't forget that ; but let me suppose 
that you have uttered the words I put in your 
lips.' 

* By all means. And what have you to 
object to the doctrine ? 



* Nothing, my dear boy; absolutely no- 
thing. The doctrine is sound, and whole- 
some doctrine for those who can receive, 
digest, and thrive upon it; no teaching can 
be better for those to whose constitutions it 
is suitable ; that is for the hardy, self-depen- 
dent, firm, far-seeing men, who, in this strange 
scheme of life, are designed by their Creator 
to be successful workers. I don't quarrel 
with the statement of the case, but with the 
use which you would put it to. Like all the 
strong, sturdy, close-knit men of our ploddinff 
race, yoji are an egotist, my dear boy, ana 
forget that what is meat to you, and those 
who resemble you, may be poison to others. 
Nature intended you for a worker, and with- 
out the means for constant work you'd be 
nothing. Persistent eflfort is the law of your 
existence. Obey it conscientiously; but 
don't fall into the mistake of thinking that 
because work is good for you, it must be the 
best medicine for me.' 

' And for you the best thing is ?* 

* Idleness ; not the dull sloth of a pig grunt- 
ing about in the sty of Epicurus, but the po- 
lite, luxurious indolence of an observant, 
highly cultivated Englishman of a nine- 
teenth century. The same power which 
made you a worker made me a butterfly, say- 
ing, "Flutter about the bright sunny gardens 
of life, sip the sweets of their flower-beds, and 
leave others who are stronger, and less beau- 
tiful, to toil and moil." Don't judge us but- 
terflies harshly. The world without us would 
be a far less pleasant world than it is. Why, 
Ned, you wouldn't like me half so well as 
you do now, if I were to follow your advice 
— work hard at law, toady solicitors, take my 
eye from the beautiful and fix it on the main 
chance, and be a rising member of the pro- 
fession to which I am nominally attached.' 

* Still, Rupert, you pretty butterflies require 
some of the vulgar consequences of labor.* 

* Life bears upon us hardly at times,' return-^ 
ed Rupert, lightly ; * but still the world is not 
so stem and cruel as you practical men deem. 
There are those who see the value of us butter- 
flies, and provide for us ; those also who can- 
not be happy without our society, and wisely 
take care that we may be able to contribute 
to their pleasure. Not seldom we loiterers by 
the wayside outstrip you trained runners in 
the race after fortune. You practical men are 
very narrow. However grandly you may talk, 
the main object of your lives is worldly suc- 
cess—wealth ; and you are so blind as to think 
that wealtih must necessarily be won by labor, 
and is never thrown into a pauper's hand by 
a caprice of fortune. Monstrous error. 
Why, in nine cases out of every ten the work- 
ers grind, and strive, and hoard for no other 
end than that we butterffies may redistribute 
their wealth. Thank God, I am hopeful, and 
buoyed up with an exhilarating conviction 
that though I am an idler, I shall have a 
strong account at my banker's one of these 
days. Fortune's wheel has many turns for 
me, before I go under the water. If I fall in 
love with an heiress, I sha'n't, from a per- 
verted sense of personal dignity, abstain from 
marrying her simply because she has mona^ 
as well as merit, K, mxaroSmL \siSN5 ^^x^ks^ A 
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earth s surface the 'Strong regunent of distant 
cousins who stand between me and a family 
inheritance. It is my rule always to be very 
polite to old men. He who entertains the 
aged with courtesy, often meets with substan- 
tial reward.* 

Whereupon Edward Smith laughed hear- 
tily. 

There was such freshness in his friend's 
perversity, such piquant waywardness in the 
levity with which he set aside the gravely 
proflfered advice that he should prefer indus- 
try to idleness, and such genuine upaffected 
merriment in his eyes, lips, countenance, as 
he buried the good counsel under absurd ex- 
travagances of speech, that listeners, more 
morose than the young artist, would have 
been overcome by the talker's flippancy. 

'Rupert, Rupert,' exclaimed Edward, as 
his laughter subsided, * why do you always 
make yourself appear so much worse than 
you are ?' 

* Artifice, all artifice, Ned,* responded the 
other, drawing on his gloves. * I do it, so 
that you may think me much better than I 
am.' 

In saying which, Mr. Rupert Smith spoke 
the truth, ttiough his friend was not aware of 
the fact. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FINANCIAL ABRANGEMENT. 

Having drawn on his gloves, Rupert Smith 
said, * Now, Ned, ta, ta ! as the baby in the 
melodrama observes. It is late for an en- 
gagement I have ; so I must be off.* 

To which announcement Edward answer- 
ed, * An engagement thus late ? Where are 
you going f to smoke and play cards, when 
you ought to be asleep ? There's nothing 
going on in your chambers, or you wouldn't 
have stopped so late here.' 

*No dissipation, on my honor, dearest 
Mentor, who would have me pure as snow, 
and chaste as ice as well as industrious and 
prosperous. Don't laugh at me : I am going 
to sit up for an hour or two with a sick 
friend, who can't rest before dawn.' 

* You can be a good nurse, I know by ex- 
perience,' rejoined Edward, following his 
guest through the door of his studio into the 
little lobby which opened upon the staircase. 

* To those I love, Ned : but, on my word, I 
don't think it is in me to give a cup of cold 
water to my enemy.' 

They stood close together in the small dark 
vestibule, as this reply was made. There 
was no light in the entrance by which the two 
friends could see each other. 

* None of that nonsense to me, Rupert,' an- 
swered Edward, blimtly. * I 8ha*n't think 
you better because you make yourself out 
worse than you really are. Ah, to be sure — 
you don't know the way of the new latch. I 
thought the outer door was not secure, and 
had it altered yesterday. Here, I will let 
you into the secret ; where is your hand ?' 

* Take it ; but hadn't you better fetch a 
candle ? You'll never enlighten me in this 
dsrknesB,* 



'Pshaw! There's no need of a candle. 
There,' said Edward, as the outer door flew 
open in obedience to the movement of his 
left hand, whilst with his right he caught 
hold of Rupert's outstretched fingers, and 
made them close on a paper enclosure. 
*Take that — to oblige me — to make me 
grateful to you. Yoirll see what it is when 
you get home, old boy. You know I can 
aflford to help a friend : and vou can't reftise 
to let me take the privile^ of a friend. There, 
be off ; don't be angry with me. I know you 
want it ? 

' What on earth is itT replied Rupert, rais- 
ing his voice, and holding his ground against 
Edward, who was trying to push him over 
the lobby threshold. 

'That you can find out when you reach 
your sick friend's rooms.' 

' I prefer satisfying my curiosity now.* 

* By Jove, you sha^n't !' 

' By Jove's father, I will !' 

Strengthened by this appeal to Jove's 
father, Rupert pushed past his opponent, and 
reentering the studio, opened the letter which 
had been placed in his hand. 

'I wish you had let me have my own 
wajr,' observed Edward, blushing with con- 
fusion as he followed his friend back into the 
well-lit room. 

* It isn't good for youngsters like you, Ned, 
to have their own way,' replied Rupert, cool- 
ly resuming occupation of the easy chair, 
and betraying no sign of excitement. * If 
they are not met with judicious opposition, 
they grow self-willed, arrogant, opinionated, 
obstinate. Now then for the budget; two 
notes for 101. each, crisp, clean, bearing date 
of the month just past. ^ far so good. And 
now for the brief letter. What can it be about ? 
I suppose, Ned, you are (though I never sus- 
pected it) one of those eccentric and benevo- 
lent creatures who like to do good, but would 
blush to find it fame. You must want me to 
convey these crisp and musical notes of prom- 
ise (promises made by the Bank of England 
are never broken) to some impoverished wid- 
ow, who is not to have the luxury of know- 
ing and thanking her benefactor.*^ 

' Don't make such a fool of yourself, Ru- 
pert,' roared out Edward, writhing under 
the torture infiicted by his pleasant Mend. 
' You know what I am after well enough, 
without reading that scratch.' 

' Tut 1 tut 1 I may not jump at conclu- 
sions. Either as trustee, or involuntary bor- 
rower, or in some more mysterious but equal- 
ly agreeable character, I am for the present 
moment in possession of two valuable papers 
issued by that important power who, in tHe 
discQurse of the irreverent, is frequently 
called the " Old, Lady." In some way or 
other I am a capitalist, holding in my hand 
wealth, and all the potentialities and possi- 
bilities attached to wealth. This is no 
laughing matter, Ned: it is not merely a 
question of 20^., and all that may be bought 
therewith, but a question of 20?. and the vast 
sum to which, by scientific plutoculture, it 
may be raised. One of the chief living cap- 
italists of Great Britain began his career wiUi 
a fund somewhat less than thirty shillings; 
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with less than thirty shillings he bought a 
machine, familiar to us in these days as a po- 
tato-cart, but then a novelty in this metropo- 
lis. Starting as the proprietor of the firat 
baked potato-cart ever seen .in London, this 
itinerant vendor of a not repulsive esculent, 
by the end of one calendar month, had, over 
and beyond pajring his way, quadrupled his 
original capital. He invested his gain in 
more machines, stocked them, and let them 
out to subordinate vendors. 'Ere two years 
had elapsed he was no longer an obscure per- 
sonage, but the great potato-cart proprietor. 
Even while I speak, he has a seat at the East 
India Board, another in the House of Com- 
mons, two more (seats, not potato-cart.s) in 
the country, and a mansion near Hyde Park, 
where he recently permitted so humble an 
individual as myself to dine at his table, and 
drink wine with him. The honest man is 
not without a touch of poetry in his nature. 
At his grandest dinners (and lords and ladies 
of high degree dine with him) conspicuous in 
the middle of the table always appears a dish 
of baked potatoes, and as he takes one of 
them on his plate, he invariably mentions his 
debt of gratitude to the useful but somewhat 
plebeian vegetable. But I am wandering 
from the point, Ned. Let me read your 
note : — 

* " Dear Rupe," (to be sure, short for Ru- 
pert) — " Dear Rupe — Do make use of the en- 
closed, and repay me at any time. You 
know that I have a little money at the Union 
Bank, and am free of debts. Y ou are * hard 
up' just now. I am not. What need is 
there to say more ? Do oblige me. 

"Edward S."' 

* And you will take it, won't you, Rupe T 
broke in Edward, once a^ain blushing, and 
speaking with unusual qmckness. * Although 
you haven't said anything to me about the 
matter, I know you are just now pressed for 
money; and I took those notes from my 
bank last week with the intention to force 
them upon you ; but I have not, before this, 
had courage to ask you to take them. Some 
men are veiy sensitive and proud about such 
trifling services as — as — ^you understand me, 
Rupe, old fellow. I was afraid of somehow 
or other hurting your feelings ; but now that 
I have received a hundred pounds in one day, 
you know that I sha'n't be pinched by mak- 
mg over that small amount to you for a time ; 
and so you'll oblige me by using it. ' If you 
don't comply, I shall think you are offended. 
And you won't pain me by allowing me to 
think that ?' 

* What a dear fellow you are !' ejaculated 
Rupert, with an appearance of enthusiasm. 

* Then put the notes in your pocket,' urged 
Edward. 

* Like an obedient child, I do as I am bid,' 
rejoined Rupert, putting the notes in one of 
his waistcoat pockets. 

^ * Thank you,' exclaimed Edward, with an 
air of relief; *now the business is over, and 
we need say no more about it.' 

* Pardon me, Ned,' returned Rupert, *we 
must say something more about it. The in- 
teresting drama in which we have this even- 
ing borne parts, alike creditable to both ac- 



tors, would be incomplete if it terminated at 
this particular moment. 

' Hitherto we have been friends, and our 
relations have been those merely of friend- 
ship. Now, however, I am your debtor ; you 
are my creditor. It is incumbent on me, as 
moralist and philosopher — to make a few re- 
marks on this remarkable change which has 
come over our hitherto most pleasant rela- 
tions. At the risk of being tedious, I will 
proceed to expound. It won't take me long 
to say what I am going to say ; so I won't 
insist on your sitting down during my expo- 
sition.' 

* Expound away ; but Td rather you'd hold 
your tongue, and smoke a cigarette.' 

* You have generously conferred on me a 
pecuniary obligation; 1 as generously have 
accepted it,' sententiously proceeded Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, raising his right hand, once a^in 
encased in its glove of pink kid. * Pecuniary 
service has been proffered by you — received 
by me. Now it has been frequently remark- 
ed by men who at least have some superfic- 
ial knowledge of human affairs, that it is im- 
possible for two men to maintain an inter- 
course altogether free from embarrassment 
when the one has through his purse become 
the benefactor of the other. However re- 
solved they may be to shut their eyes to the 
services rendered, a recollection of them 
must necessarily recur to both. It has even 
been maintained by shrewd thinkers that no 
man can place himself under money debt to 
a friend without sustaining a loss of self-re- 
spect — without experiencing a sense of 
wounded dignity, for which he will, sooner 
or later, show resentment by suspicion and 
irritability towards the man whose money he 
has taken.' 

* Fudge ! if this is a fair sample of your ex- 
position, I have had enough of it.' 

* On general grounds,' continued Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, *I am inclined to agree with these 
views ; but I am far from thinking them of 
universal application ; and I do not antici- 
pate any unpleasant consequences, from the 
transactions of this evening, because, in the 
first place, we are not an ordinary pair of 
friends, and in the second place we will (with 
your permission) treat the matter in an unus- 
ual way.' 

* I think we had better forget all about the 
trumpery matter,' interposed Edward, smil- 
ing, as he saw a smile on his friend's well- 
looking face. 

* That would not be a bad plan, if it were 
possible ; and what I am about to say will en- 
able us to carry out as much of that impossi- 
ble plan as i^ possible. " If a man wishes to 
be rid of a needy friend, he should lend him 
money," is a sound maxim, for reasons which 
the expounder will put before you. When 
the rich man (let us call him A) lends money 
to a poor friend (whom it will on the present 
occasion be convenient to designate as B), he 
does so on the understanding that the loan is 
at some uncertain period to be repaid. Now, 
Ned, it is this demoralising understanding, 
far more than the loan, which makes B ahy 
of A, and speedily teY\si\si'a^&^'<5cL's«.'^^^ 
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Whenever B proceeds to call upon A, this un- 
derstanding makes him think, ** When A 
receives me he'll think I have come to repay 
him, and will be disappointed when I leave 
him without liquidating the little debt." Con- 
sequently, out of respect to his friend's feel- 
ings and his own sensitiveness, B calls less 
frequently than heretofore on A — in the 
course of time avoids him society. In a 
like manner, A says to himself, " Irs no use 
my looking in on B this morning, and say- 
ing a frienaly how-d'y'-do, for he'll only think 
I've come to remind of that little sum. So 
I'd better keep away." Thus, through this 
wretched understanding introduced in most 
cases under the mistaken notion that it tends 
to lighten the weight of a pecuniary obliga- 
tion, two men, who may have been friends in 
early youth, work apart, each avoiding his 
heart's best brother, although neither may 
ever find another to free the hollow heart 
from paining, and though neither heat, nor 
frost, nor thunder will ever completely oblit- 
erate the evidences of a diametrically oppo- 
site state of affairs.— And now, Ned, r 11 have 
the cigarette you recommended.' 

The cigarette consumed, Mr. Rupert Smith 
rose, shook his friend's hand warmly, and 
having crossed the threshold of the outer 
door, went off to keep his engagement. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MR. RUPERT SMITH COMMUNES WITH HIMBEIiF. 

London had not gone to sleep, but the 
streets were momentarily becoming less 
noisy with the rattle of carriages and the 
hum of foot passengers, as Mr. Rupert Smith, 
after leaving Fumival's Inn, walked up Hol- 
bom, and, by way of Hand Court diverging 
to the right, made a short cut to Bnstol 
street, Tottenham Court Road. Time was 
drawing close to one o'clock, a-mT Omnibuses 
had for nigh two hours been off the road ; 
day cabs had -gone home, and night cabs, 
creeping out from stable to rank, were look- 
ing ror fares that ^ould take them to the 
neighborhood of Rccadilly ; drawing-room 
windows of party-giving houses were still 
cheerfully illuminated. Gas jets flared in 
the parlors of gin-palaces, but all other 
houses of business were barred up and cased 
with shutters. Candles flickered over coffee 
stalls at the comers of thoroughfares, but 
their proprietors dozed behind them, having 
made up their minds that few customers 
would trouble them till artisans and laborers 
should be trudging through the town to 
early labor. Wretched women, for whom 
sin had lost its nine days' tinsel, sat here and 
there upon doorsteps, or congregated in com- 
panies of eight or ten, querulously muttering 
to each other tales of wrong and suffering, or 
singing snatches of flash songs. Slip-shod 
beggars were shuffling along curbstones, 
seeing from those whom they encountered a 
few pence for meal and bed, and as the min- 
utes passed, the tread of policemen on night 
dutybecame more and more audible. 

* What a charming, guileless fellow he is !' 



mused Mr. Rupert Smith to himself, as he 
walked with leisurely paces and in medita- 
tive mood, enjoying after the hot day the 
coolness of the summer night. * It was re- 
ally beautiful to see him blush when he in- 
sisted on my taking the double tithe of his 
100/. He imagined I was cruelly pressed be- 
cause he was with me when that intrusive 
tailor, Mumford, stopped me in Bond Street, 
and reminded me that I had forgotten to pay 
him the sum I had promised him weeks since. 
I did not care to tell the dear boy that I had 
come into ftmds, and have five times 2W. 
available for immediate use. It is just as well 
that he should think me poorer than I am : 
for poverty would never lower a friend in his 
estimation — ^indeed, it would only place him 
more deeply and securely in his affections. 
And heaven knows I am poor enough 1 It's 
true, my dear friend. Miss Guerdon, of Hamp- 
ton Court, has with her usual generosity made 
me once again experience that most delicious 
sensation, "pecuniary flushness;" but if I 
were to strike a balance between my assets 
and liabilities, there would be a very hand- 
some preponderance on the part of the latter. 
What a generous, imaginative, confiding crea- 
ture the British tradesman is ! There is no- 
thing that he is not ready to do for me ! I 
walk into a hatter's shop, and say to the hon- 
est man, " My good friend, send me hats ;" and 
he sends them. I say to a tailor, " My dear 
sir, I am Mr. Rupert Smith, of the Temple 
and the Rhododendron Club ; clothe me 
sumptuously, as such a man ought to be 
clothed ;" and forthwith I am arrayed with- 
out regard to cost, or any considerations but 
those of sartorial taste. 1 go to Fortnum and 
Mason, making my prayer, " Gentlemen, feed 
me with pAt^s, fillip my palate with pickles, 
pamper me with the choicest luxuries ;" and 
without demur or unworthy curiosity about 
the extent of my private resources, they feed 
me, fillip me, pamper me. Truly civilisation 
has many advantages. The day is very likely 
coming when I may have reason to think less 
favorably of the Bntish tradesman ; but while 
the present is sunshine, he is no philosopher 
who would trouble himself about the coming 
storm. Sufficient unto the day is the good 
thereof: let the future take care of its own 
evil. 

* Yes, I did right to take his money : for I 
wish to draw him closer to me, and he is one 
of those generous creatures who love those 
whom they oblige. Regarded with the eyes 
of the moralist, of course my attitude towards 
my dear friend Ned is reprehensible, con- 
temptible, odious. A man of my age, well 
educated, and endowed with mculties by 
which he might easily earn an honorable inde- 
pendence, ought of course to blush at the bare 
thought of tamng money from a simple boy, 
who IS dependent on his own exertions for the 
means of living. A gentleman of no mean 
degree, such as Rupert Smith, Esquire, who 
moves in good society, and is allowed to be 
the best whist player at the Rhododendron, 
ought to cut off his right hand sooner than use 
it to pick the pocket of a raw, green stripling, 
with whom he lives on terms of closest friend- 
ship. But I may safely allow myself consid- 
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erable latitude in dedding how far I should 
regulate my conduct by considerations of 
morality and honor. The nature of an act is 
seen by its consequences. If the consequences 
are good, the act is good ; if evil, the act is 
evil. Again, the consequences of an act maybe 
dividea into its consequences on the actor, 
and its result upon others. Now, with regard 
to others, it is clear that my acceptance of 
Ned's money will eflfect much ^ood and no 
harm, since it tends to place me in a position 
to satisfy the not unreasonable expectations 
of those vendors of commodities of whom I 
was thinking just now, and will cause the re- 
fining fire of enthusiastic friendship to bum 
f et more brightly in dear Ned's breast. So 
one, and the more important, section of re- 
sults is disposed of As to the other division 
of the consequences, I may possibly be the 
sufferer ; it may be that the act will be fruit- 
ful of a certain amount of moral deterioration 
in myself Granted : but then, a^nst my 
own loss I may put Ned's gain— his gain in 
increased ardor of affection for me, and in the 
consciousness of having done a generous deed. 
Also against my own loss, is to be put the im- 
proved condition of my commercial creditors. 
Thus I am the only loser by the transaction, 
and am simply sacrificing myself for the good 
of others. And now let me cease straw-split- 
ting, and make my way over Tottenham 
Court Road.' 

On reaching the opposite pavement of Tot- 
tenham Court Road, Mr. Rupert Smith did 
not resume the subject, thus dismissed on the 
eastern side of that thoroughfare, but went 
northwards with a brisker step and lighter 
air, twirling his cane round every six. paces, 
and glancing at the fac6s of those whopassed 
him. At the opening of Maxwell Yard, a- 
miserable woman, whose, tawdry attire and 
thin sharp features told the story of her life, 
begged of him in the name of Christian cha- 
rity ; and taking a silver coin from his waist- 
coat pocket, he threw it to her. Heeding the 
gift more than the manner in which it was 
made, the poor creature caught the coin in 
her fingers, and directed at her benefactor 
more than one extravagant expression of gra- 
titude. Whereto Mr. Rupert, in dainty and 
ironical feshion, replied, *TutI tut I don't 
thank me, daughter of sorrow. I did not give 
you that sixpence because I pitied you, but 
because I cared for myself It is less painful 
to me to throw away a trifle, than to have a 
wretched voice wtdning at my heels for a him- 
dred yards. Make good speed, my dear lady, 
to the nearest tavern.' 

Upon which, the outcast, without another 
word, noiselessly glided away into the dark- 
ness of Maxwell Yard ; and Mr. Rupert Smith 
turned into Bristol Street, complacently ob- 
serving to himself, * There, I. have yielded to a 
generous impulse, and declined payment in 
thanks. I have conferred transient happiness 
on one of my species. Of course I have done 
wrong in giving to a supperless sinner ; for, as 
all the clever gentlemen who explain Christi- 
anity to usnow-a-days have agreed, to relieve 
ttie poor is but to encourage improvidence, 
and to encourage improvidence is to create 
human sin and wretchedness.' 



Thus philosophising, Mr. Rupert Smith 
paused before the door of a house, situated at 
the western end of Bristol Street. On the 
door was a large brass plate, having * Mrs. Mu- 
timer' engraved upon it in imposing letters. 

There was no light or sign of life in any of 
the windows. 

Mr. Rupert Smith, however, gave three light 
taps with his cane to the nearest pane of the 
nearest parlor window. 

In a trice there were sounds of movement 
in the room, a rattling of shutters, a gleam of 
light across the area, and then three knocks 
with a little knuckle on the interior side of 
the same pane to which the three preceding 
taps had been administered. 

Signal having been thus answered with 
counter-signal, Mr. Rupert Smith tapped the 
pane again, and then taking off his hat, made 
a courtly bow. 

In less than half a minute candlelight broke 
through the window over the street ' door, 
bolts were drawn, key turned and chain im- 
fastened. Then the door itself was opened a 
few inches, and a girl's soft voice inquired 
from within, * Is it you, then, Mr. Smith, after 
all?' • 

* Certainly, Kitty ; who else should it be ?' 
was the answer. * Let me in.' 

The owner of the girl's voice complied, ad- 
mitting the visitor, and allowing him to fol- 
low her into the parlor. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

MBS. MXTTIMER'S GBAin>-DAnOHTEIl. 

She was young— certainly not more than 
sixteen years of age ; small in stature, per- 
haps five feet and one inch high ; perfect in 
form — so graceful that no sculptor's eye 
could have rested on her, dressed as she was 
then in a dingy morning costume which con- 
cealed the whiteness of her shoulders and 
arms, without discerning the rare beauty of 
her figure ; winning but not faultlessly beau- 
tiftil in face ; too prominent, if not too plump 
as to the curves of her bloodless and almost 
tawny cheeks — somewhat over-large in chin 
and lower jaw ; a twentieth part of an inch 
too short as to her straight and rather broad 
nose — ^but still in every line of her counten- 
ance piquant and striking. Her lips were 
small and well formed, pouting slightly when 
they were at rest, dismaying an excellent set 
of white even teeth when they were in mo- 
tion ; her eyes were large and dark, by their 
varying brightness singularly expressive of 
merriment, anger, mischief, but in no way in- 
dicating, as many eyes do, the higher quali- 
ties of intellect or moral disposition ; and her 
fijie, rich, black-brown hair was drawn from 
an ample but not obtrusive forehead in soft 
thready skeins into a crop of ringlets. This 
was Kitty Kent ; and readers, although they 
may find it difficult to comply with the re- 
quest, are asked to accept this rather minute 
description of her far from common-place ap- 
pearance, and at the same time to recollect 
that in the summer of 1846 she was not a 
young woman— not eveo. * ^ ^:^^ ^s^ "Qsiias* 
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term is applied to young ladies just emanci 
pated from the schoolroom— but merely a 
gay, forward, precocious, talkative cmld, 
whom no one would have thought of ad- 
dressing or regarding as anything but a child. 
A very knowing, femully worldly-wise child 
she was — a child who might become a wo- 
man through the occurrences of any five 
n^inutes. 

* Where is grandmamma, my peerless Kit- 
ty ?' inquired Kupert, giving the girl a kiss on 
her forehead, when they stood together in the 
parlor — a long, ill-shaped, dirty room, bad- 
ly furnished with an antiquated dining-table, 
eight or ten shabby chairs, a dilapidated 
horsehair sofa ; a carpet whose Kiddermin- 
ster basis was so overlaid with patchings of 
drugget and felt, and coatings of oilcloth mat- 
ting, that the most experienced appraiser of 
upholstery would have been uAable to classi- 
fy it accurately ; two water-color pictures of 
cathedrals (names unknown), and a portrait 
in oils, of the late Professor Mutimer, M.D., 
of Heidelberg, and Anatomical Lecturer at 
the Bristol Street School of Medicine. Shall 
mention be made of a certain square foot of 
looking-glass over the fireplace, on the dull 
surface and tarnished yellow frame of which 
flies of countless generations had left evidei/ 
ces of their existence ? Is it necessary to put 
in the inventory a lacquered card-tray, full 
of uncancelled milk scores ; a grubby album, 
containing the poetical outpourings of Mrs. 
Mutimcr's long-lost admirers ; and a pile of 
old piano music, for her rendering of which 
Mrs. Mutimer had, half a century before, 
earned applause still remembered by her- 
self? ^ 

* Grandmamma has gone to lay down,' re- 
plied Kitty, receiving her visitor and her vis- 
itor's kiss with composure, as she answered 
his inquiry with an offence against ^e Eng- 
lish language. * She had almost given you 
up, it is so late ; but I said I would give you 
another half-hour's law. But sit down, Mr. 
Smith. I'll go fetch her ; for it will do her 
good to see you.* 

* Be quick, Miss Kitty. I have some medi- 
cine that will do her good.' 

* She isn't ill,' returned Kitty, with a look 
of surprise, raising the long-lashed lids of her 
dark eyes. * She's only worried.' 

* Kitty mine, you're mistaken ; your dear 
grandmamma is ill, very ill. Breaking away 
from a friend half-an-hour since, in order 
that I might call on Mrs. Mutimer, I said I 
was going to sit an hour with a sick friend. 
So Mrs. Mutimer must be sick. Anyhow you 
must regard her as an invalid, or tmnk of me 
as one who has slightly deviated from the 
path of truth. There's your alternative, my 
charming infant. But the simple fact is, your 
grandmother is very ill.' 

* What's the matter with her?' 

* A malady which aflBdcts me also ; only in 
my case it is intermittent, in poor grandmam- 
ma's remittent. In nosology, my pet, inter- 
mittent signifies a complete though merely 
temporary cessation of morbid action, whilst 
remission signifies a periodic abatement, no- 
thing more than a diminution of suffering. 
Your friend Rupert for months together en- 



joys the precious sensations of perfect health, 
whilst your poor grandmamma is continually 
more or less under the rack. My paroxysms 
are very severe whilst they last ; and, unfor- 
tunately for me, they have during the last 
three years increased of frequency. I had an 
unusually sharp attack on the 26th of May 
last, which has lasted almost to the present 
time. Natural chagrin, not to say disgust at 
the success of Mr. Gully, on Epsom Heath, 
laid me prostrate for many days ; but thank 
Heaven, I am myself again. 1 procured re- 
cently a liberal supply of the only medicine 
which gives repose to those afflicted with my 
complaint, and I shall dine to-morrow with a 
good, though j&tstidious appetite.' 

* You are queering and quizzing me, I sup- 
pose, Mr, Smith,' answered Kitty, angrily. 
* Why should you laugh at us, if we are 
poor? It's true you help us.' 

* Queering, Kitty, is not pure English ; it 
grates upon my refined ear ; dismiss it from 
your vocabulary. And why, I pray you, 
shouldn't we poor people laugh at each oth- 
er's poverty ? The amusement is cheap, (at 
most it only costs a little pain, which in tiie 
natureofthings the jester doesn't pay), and 
the suWect is fruitful of topics for jest. What 
better field for humor is there than the shifts 
of genteel penury? If I see a man enter a 
drawing-room with muddy boots, and I know 
he would have ridden to the party in a cab, 
could he have afforded to hire one, of course 
I smile and say, " Then it is wet out of 
doors !" Why shouldn't I ? I have all the 
fiin, and he pays all the pain. Why, missy, 
when they had the wedding at No. 22, and 
kept a livery servant for at least ten hours, 
didn't you burst out laughing at the discove- 
ry that the feudal retainer was the greengro- 
cer from round the comer ? I remember 
your laughter, and very sweet music it was.* 

*I wouldn't have laughed if they could 
have heard me, and known that I was laugh- 
ing at them,' was Kitty's answer, made with 
equal earnestness and truth. 

'Well, well, Kitty,' replied Mr. Rupert 
Smith in a more endearing tone, * I am not 
the most cruel fellow in the country, al- 
though I sometimes make fun of my friends* 
troubles when I can lighten them. I am 
playful about grandmamma's illness because 
I can alleviate it for a feW days. I wish I 
could make a perfect cure, but that can't be ; 
she's too old and bad a subject for that. To 
the end of her days she must endure her pa- 
roxysms, and betwixt them drag on existence 
unaer an unpleasant certainty that the worst 
of them may be upon her without a minute's 
warning. Now it will be the grocer paroxysm 
— now the baker paroxysm, now the butcher 
paroxysm, and in turn every paroxysm that 
occurs in the frightful malady known as 
chronic impecuniosity. At present, she's 
groaning under a spasm of taxes — the pa- 
roxysm which demands instant and sovereign 
remedies. But why should I talk of taxes to 
you ? Wliat can a child know about them ?* 

*More than you think, or care to think,' 
answered the child quickly and bitterly. 

The large dark eyes flashed, and then 
burned with a steady brilliance, as she con. 
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tinued, * Grandmamma's wretched, ignomin- 
ious, contemptible, sickening poverty is mine 
as well as liers, and I can feel it as any child 
can feel disgrace — as any grown woman 
writhes under shame. Since she was a lady, 
and Grandpapa Mutimer a gentleman, since 
my mamma was a lady, and the wife of an 
oflacer, why am I not a lady V 

The child shut her right hand into the 
prettiest imaginable little ball of a fist, and 
jerked it forward with a quick, impetuous 
demonstration of vehemence, as she put the 
question. The display of emotion was at 
the same time comical and pathetic ; and as 
Mr. Rupert Smith lolled back on the rickety 
sofa — of which he had taken possession dur- 
ing the foregoing conversation-j-he was sur- 
prised and pleasantly entertained. 

' Why are you not a ladv? For one rea- 
son, because you are not old enough,* he ob- 
served coolly, with the amiable intention of 
provoking her still further. 

* I am older than you think, much older. A 
life such as I lead is enough to make any girl 
a woman,' replied the girl, breathing fast, but 
speaking distinctly, though she was nearly 
ciring fiom excitement. * What am I to do 
wien grandmamma dies ? For though she 
never talks of dying, and doesn't like to talk 
about death, and won't even look out of the 
window when a ftineral passes down the 
street, she can't live long. People of her age 
don't live for ever. Well, what am I to do 
when she is gone ? Starvation and rags may 
be very good ftin for gentlemen to laugh at — 
but you wouldn't have me laugh at my own 
rags, would you ?' 

As she uttered the last words, the child 
glanced down contemptuously at her dress, 
which was of an old fashion, much worn, and 
too short for her. 

* Wait a wee, Kitty,' answered Mr. Rupert 
Smith, * and you'll find plenty to do one of 
these fine days. By my word, you are older 
'than I took you for ; — ^but you can still wait 
a little longer.' 

* I say,' continued Kitty ; * what can I do ? 
I can't play, or read French and German, or 
even dance as the girls in the houses oppo- 
site and in novels do. I can't draw or paint. 
It would be simply ridiculous in me to try 
and be a governess ; I am fit only to teach 
the very littlest of children, for 1 can read 
nothing but English ; and if I offered myself 
as a nursery governess, I could not engage to 
mend the children's clothes ; and, moreover, 
it would kill me to be a governess.' 

• * Clearly you've troubled yourself about this 
before ?' inquired her companion. 

* Of cotirse, of course, I have.' 
*Periiaps, Kitty,' rejoined Mr. Rupert, 

speaking in his kindest manner, and without 
any apparent touch of irony or levity, * you'll 
not have to earn your own living at all, but 
will find some rich man to marry you, or at 
least a man who knows how to earn a good 
income. I have heard of pretty girls who 
had no fortimes but their faces, and yet found 
gallant knights ready to behave quite differ 
ently from the cynical, churlish fellow in the 
song. Such a girl as you are, my dear, may 
say "Nobody asked you" to impertinent 



wooers looking out for money, with the full 
certainty that she'll encounter a less mercen- 
ary lover before she has travelled far onwards 
on life's journey.' 

His words, as they appear on paper, seem 
jocose and trifling — the language of an indo- 
lent flatterer ; but as they came from his lips, 
uttered in a voice of gentle, cheering, but 
grave persuasion, they sank into the heart of 
a quickwitted, precocious, and very vain 
giri. 

' But how should I marry, Mr. Rupert,' in- 
quired the child, greatly delighted, and 
strongly disposed to protract conversation 
on so agreeable a topic, *when I have no 
toilette, no maid, no carriage, no chaperon, 
no entree into society ? Who is there to take 
me about ? You wouldn't have grandmam- 
ma introduce me? Poor old granny 1' 

Mr. Rupert Smith smiled, as he well might, 
at the magnificence of this last speech, in 
which he recognised a droll imitation of the 
venerable Mrs. Mutimer's high and lofty 
style, and marked the extent to which Kitty 
trusted to novels for her knowledge of life. 
It is noteworthy that though Kitty coul(i not 
read French, she could achieve a close ap- 
proximation to the right pronunciation of 
various French words and phrases with 
which inferior novels of the most worthless 
sort are liberally garnished. 

*You certainly are not quite ready for 
fashionable life yet,' continued Mr. Rupert, 
speaking more tenderly even than before, 
and very much more impressively. *But 
mind me, dear— when I promise to be a good 
friend to you. I knew you first when you 
were a little, grinning, mischievous elf; and I 
seem to have grown old, when I recal what 
you were eight years since, and compare the 
recollection with the fine girl who stands be- 
fore me ; though, after all, I question if I am 
much more than ten years your senior. Per- 
haps you question Mr. Rupert Smith's power 
to help you ?' 

He gazed keenly into her eyes as he put 
the question. 

* No, no, I do not ; indeed, I do not. I 
know you are somebody more particular 
than ordinary,' the child blurted out. * Grand- 
mamma has often told me you always were 
altogether above such people as live in Bris- 
tol street, and that you are quite a fashion- 
able, and may be a much greater man still, 
only there is some mystery to be cleared up 
first.' 

* Indeed; grandmamma has told you that, 
has she ?' asked Mr. Rupert, drily. * Did she 
tell you anything more ?' 

* No, no, Mr. Rupert ; and what she did say 
was no more than what she fancied and be- 
lieved ; not what she knew,' answered Kitty, 
blushing with confusion, as it suddenly oc- 
curred that gratitude might have betrayed 
her into an excess of communicativeness. 

*No matter, Kitty; don't be fri^tened. 
You've not said too much,' returned Rupert ; 
* and that you may see I did not speak too 
fast, let me tell you what I have done this 
very day. I was walking up Regent Street 
this afternoon, when I saw a ^acvcssfcX. ^^ 
walking-die^, «eiSl «h fe^ ^'Casst \j^50^^ nx^&s-» 
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which I thought woald exactly suit you. So 
I bought them, and ordered them to be sent 
here to-morrow. I thought it better that 
they should not arrive in Bristol Street till 
I had asked Mrs. Mutimer's permission to 
make you the present.' 

* Oh, how very, very kind,* cried Kitty, 
clapping her hands; *tell me about them. 
What are they? what's the bonnet like? 
what's the color of the walking-dress ? Bo 
tell me.' 

* Not now ; it's time for you to call Mrs. 
Mutimer.' 

* I'll be off,' cried the girl ; and then revert- 
ing to the gifts which would arrive on the 
foflowing day, she exclaimed exultingly, 
* It'll be delicious. I shall be able to go to 
church next Sunday.' 

* You like to go to church, then?' 

* All the girls like to ^o to church,' was the 
answer, made in pure smcerity and without 
any irreverent intention ; * and I dare say I 
like to show myself off, as well as any of the 
rest of them. But I do declare to you, Mr. 
Rupert, I haven't been able to go to church 
for weeks, because I have had no new sum- 
mer things this year. — I haven't a strip of 
anvthin^ decent to show myself in.' 

* All right, Kitty ; it's an old tale that pret- 
ty girls and splendid ladies attend church— 
for the sake of showing themselves off. I 
wonder if they remember to say their pray- 
ers.' 

* Of course they do, Mr. Rupert. We look 
at each other as we walk out, and down 
street. And you can hardly believe how I 
tremble in my shoes when 1 am an object not 
fit to be seen, though hundreds of eyes are 
staring at me. Moreover, if a ^rl goes to 
church dressed like a poor child, instead of a 
young lady, no pew-opener ever dreams of 
living her a seat till she has stood out both 
lessons— and that isn't exactly pleasant. I 
can tell you when a lady stands, waiting to 
be shown to a seat, with all the gentlemen 
looking at her over theii prayer-books, she 
thinks very small beer of herself 

* Charmmgly expressed, Kitty. There, 
you nut-brown minx, be off for Mrs. Muti- 
mer, or I won't kiss you when I go away.' 

Whereupon Kitty tripped away laughing 
joyously — having completely dismissed the 
cares which weighed on her heart so heavily 
a few minutes before. What was it to her 
how she should get a living after her grand- 
mother's death— now that she had a new 
^""bonnet and walking-dress put before her in 
the nearer future ? 

And when the door had closed on her 
light nimble little person, Mr. Rupert Smith 
— still lolling upon the rickety old sofa— mus- 
ed with anxious tenderness on the unfavor- 
able circumstances that surrounded the vol- 
atile frivolous girl, whose very peculiar style 
of beauty he had been watching for several 
minutes with critical satisfaction. 

* K I had the forming of that young pliant 
creature,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, with 
his customary complacency, * I would make 
her something out of the ordinary way. She 
has come on prodigiously of late ; and 'tis a 
^ousand pities th&t her education has been 



80 neglected. Something must be done fbr 
the aesthetic side of her nature. Of course 
the time has passed for teaching her to sing, 
or making her a musician ; still she ought 
without delay be instructed in dancing, and 
her taste in dress should be judiciously fos- 
tered and directed. A few pounds spent in 
French lessons would not be thrown away : 
and I might personally render her some ser- 
vice in directing her what books to read. 
She ought to make acquaintance with Bal- 
zac, through translations ; and I don't doubt 
I could lead her on to appreciate Byron. 
This matter must be looked to — and looked 
to by me ; for somehow or other I feel as 
though I stood to her in loco parentis.* 



CHAPTER Xm. 

PROFESSOB MUTIMER's WIDOW. 

Mr. Rupert Sioth's benevolent medita- 
tions were soon terminated by the entrance 
of Mrs. Mutimer, followed by her grand- 
daughter. 

Mrs. Mutimer was stout with a stoutness to 
which tradesmen, disappointed in petitions 
for little sums on account, applied certain far 
from complimentary epithets. There is a 
well-favored stoutness which is pleasant to 
the eye ; there is also a stoutness in which 
few beholders take delight ; and Mrs. Muti- 
mer's stoutness was of the latter sort. Let it 
not be expressly stated in these pages, but 
let it be delicately hinted, that the lady was 
distressingly fat, and, as to the greater part 
of her imposing presence, shaped on the 
model of a butter-tub. Let the historian 
merely record that Mrs. Mutimer had a tre- 
ble chin ; that the ^rth of her waist was a 
matter of much satirical observation in Bris- 
tol Street ; that the girth of her right arm 
was exactly what the measure of her waist 
had been half a century before ; that she sel- 
dom stirred more than three hundred yards 
beyond the limits of Bristol Street ; that the 
exercise of slowly creeping up-stairs or mov- 
ing quickly across a room had immediate 
results on the action of her heart and lunffs ; 
and that she wore stockings altered with 
reference to the formation of her ancles. 

But stoutness was not Mrs. Mutimer's on- 
ly peculiarity. 

She could hear persons who accommoda- 
ted their voices to one of her principal infir- 
mities ; but she was more than slightly deaf. 
On more than one occasion Mr. Rupert 
Smith observed, * If she were not hard of 
hearing, I should not care to talk to her. 
Her deafness is a positive fascination. The 
ways in which she misunderstands what is 
said to her are delightful.' She was a volu- 
ble, incessant, and really superb talker. 
* I like to put out my mind, and say exactly 
what comes uppermost,' Mrs. Mutimer of- 
ten remarked to her limited circle of ac- 
quaintance ; * speech is the heaven-sent boon, 
tie angelic endowment which raises man 
above the lower orders of creation. If I 
mayn't enjoy an unfettered interchange of 
thought, laying my soul bare, and putting 
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forth exactly what comes uppermost, let me 
die at once, and be no more than an echo in 
the spheres of everlasting existence/ In jus- 
tice to Mrs. Mutimer it must be admitted 
that she steadily adhered to her grand rule, 
and to the end of her days made the most 
of every opportunity for * putting forth exact- 
ly ^hat came uppermost. She entertained 
warm admiration for intellect. * I absolute^ 
adore mind,^ she often avowed ; * and I thank 
my Maker that, though I am stranded on the 
shores of adversity, Lstill have my mind left 
to me.* She was an insatiable devourer of 
novels, because, as she pleaded in justifica- 
tion, * works of imagination led her out of 
herself raising her out into spirit regions, 
and rendering her obliivous of the world's in- 
justice, and insensate to the quiverings of her 
stricken heart.* For five and twenty years 
she had worn mourning for the late Profes- 
sor Mutimer, and to the last she honored her 
professor's memory by wearing black. * I 
will mourn for him to the end of my days, 
my dear friend,* she once observed to Mr. 
Rupert Smith. * His stupendous intellect 
was my glory ; and there is no color which 
withstands the subtle ravages of time so 
well as black.* She always insisted that the 
rooms she inhabited should be well lighted. 
* My position requires it ; and I always rev- 
elled in light as a girl,* she would often say to 
her grand-daughter ; * so, child, turn on more 
gas. I am not unreasonable ; I don*t ask for 
wax-lights.* When financial crises placed a 
barrier of vulgar circumstances between Mrs. 
Mortimer and gas, she bought candles, and 
thoroughly enjoyed herself Moreover, her 
position in society required her always to 
wear black silk mittens. She was never seen 
without mittens ; she went to bed in mittens 
and rose from her bed (after breakfast) in 
mittens. When she slowly trudged about 
Bristol Street, and did shopping in the near- 
est hundred yards of Tottenham Court Road, 
she wore gloves ; but she wore them over the 
mittens. If, on these excursions, she removed 
a glove in order the better to get at her mon- 
ey, a mitten was visible. There are three 
most respectable tradesmen, still carrying on 
business in Tottenham Court Road, who can 
testify to this fact. 

* My very dear friend I my sympathisins 
upholder when I am in affliction, how gooc 
of you it is thus to huriy to my side ! ex 
claimed Mrs. Mutimer. * Directly Kitty glad- 
dened me with the intelligence of your arri- 
val, I hastened to greet you with an old 
friend's welcome. I would not even tarry to 
adjust my head-dress.* 

* Your head-dress exhibits your character- 
istic taste, dear Mrs. Mutimer,* returned the 
courteous visitor, shaking the lady's hand. 
*Allow me to apologise for calling flius late ; 
but I really could not get here sooner.' 

* Dear Mr. Smith, it is barely two o'clock !' 
returned Mrs. Mutimer, with an air of sur- 
prise ; * barely two ; and what is that hour in 
society? — such society as you adorn. Bless 
me, when I was a girl, I thought two o'clock 
ftdl early to be off to my second rout. More- 
over, you said in your note you couldn't 
come eaily. But allow mo to compose 



myself; tiie excitement of receiving you 
qyerpowers me, and my heart — my ever too 
sensitive heart — pays the penalty in — in — pal- 
pi — stations.* 

* The evening is warm, oppressively warm ; 
the closeness of the air would alone trouble 
you,* suggested Mr. Rupert Smith. * Let me 
prescribe a small glass of that cheering drink 
which we have often sipped together.* 

Mr. Rupert Smith was in plam fact recom- 
mending a small glass of gin-and-water, and 
though he was familiar with Mrs. Mutimer*s 
habits, felt some pangs of delicacy in prescrib- 
ing so vulgar a mixture. 

Mrs. Mutimer experienced no correspond- 
ing diflflculty in acting upon the hint ; for she 
had a * word * and an * argument ' which, to 
her mind, freed gin-and-water from all plebe- 
ian associations. The word was * beverage,' * 
the argument was drawn from the medical 
and marital counsel of her departed professor. 

* Kitty, dearest,* cried Mrs. Mutimer, catch- 
ing at the suggestion, *the beverage and 
glasses. Our dear friend is right. In all 
cases of deranged circulation and that sort of 
thing, my dear Mr. Mutimer used to recom- 
mend stimulus, and the stimulant in which he 
had most confidence was the generous 
draught, the exhilarating spirit, which peo- 
ple of narrow views and sordid minds stig- 
matise as vulgar, because its cheapness places 
it withiji the reach of those innumerable 
atoms of humanity who constitute the lower 
orders. But the sun shines on the lower or- 
ders, and they enjoy it ; the free air of heaven 
beats on the lower orders, and they are invig- 
orated by it ; yet we do not call the sun " low 
lived," or the free air of heaven " plebeian.** 
Oh, my dear Mr. Rupert, Shakespeare never 
spoke a truer word than when, in his fault- 
less " Pizarro " (I think it was " Pizarro ") he 
exclaimed, with prophetic inspiration — 

<< III fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men are grey.'* 

What has not Mammon- worship to answer 
for in a land where even the harmless gratifi- 
cations of virtuous industry are derided! 
For myself, I am contented to carry out the 
principles of Professor Mutimer. What ap- 
peared right to him, will ever appear right to 
me ; and often is the time he has said to me, 
•'Kate, above all things, pay attention to 
your circulation. Your sensitive organisa- 
tion requires stimulant. Go to bed at what 
hour you like, but go to bed with your circu- . 
lation in a healthy state of action, and in cold 
weather never rise tiU you've had your break- V 
fast, and your heart is ready for the day's 
work. If you don't exactly like the name, 
call it * beverage.* It'll be just as strong, 
whatever you call it,** They were the dear 
professor's own words, and I have acted up- 
on them. I have called it " beverage," and 
taken it in moderation with thankfulneas.* 

Whilst Mrs. Mutimer was thus explaininff 
to Mr. Rupert Smith (not for the first time) 
the dutiful attitude she maintained towards 
'beverage,' Kitty went to a cupboard, and 
taking therefrom a gin bottle, tumblers, 
lump sugar, and a fresh lemon, placed them 
on the table. That much of the l^k^z- ^ 
signed to her laeVn^ «JWi«vss?^<CkS^^^^ "Cs^a Ossii^ 
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left the room, and having returned with ^ 
jug full of cold water, deftly mixed a supply 
of the drink known to her as beverage. It 
was not pleasant to see the child moving 
about (although her movements were notably 
graceful) at an hour when girls of her age 
ought to be fast locked in sleep. It was still 
less pleasant to watch her so occupied ; dis- 
playing such perfect and startling familiarity 
with the mysteries of beverage. 

* Thanks, Kitty,* said Mr. Rupert Smith, 
looking into the girl's eyes ; but you have 
poured out none for yourself.' 

* But I shall, directly,' she answered, show- 
ing that she needed no invitation to imitate 
her elders. * I understand good manners, and 
help my guest before I help myself; and I go 
upon the rule — business first and pleasure 
afterwards. Now I have attended to you, I 
shall, with your lordship's permission, look 
after myself 

Whereupon Kitty helped herself to the 
beverage ; not sparingly, but still with a man- 
ifest recognition of the fact that the circula- 
tion of a young lady of tender years stood 
less in need of stimulant than the circulating 
systems of older people. 

*Ah, you like the tipple as well as I or 
grandmamma ?' inquired Mr. Rupert. 

* It's nasty stuff,' answered Kitty, purposely 
speaking in a low voice, so that her grand- 
mamma might not overhear her ; and as she 
spoke, first making a grimace which carica- 
tured an expression of disgust, and then 
throwing a sly side glance at Mrs. Mutimer ; 
*I hate it; but I take it out of respect to 
grandpapa's memory. I call it beverage, and 
take it in moderation, with thankfulness.' 
Mr. Rupert Smith could usually command 
his countenance under trying circumstances, 
but on the present occasion he fairly burst 
out laughing against his will ; for the child's 
by-play was irresistibly comic. 

* What are you laughing at ?' inquired Mrs. 
Mutimer. 

* She is accusing me of being over-fond of 
beverage,' answered Mr. Rupert Smith. 

* 'Tis no such thing,* blurted out Kitty, in 
a voice which was quite audible to Mrs. Mu- 
timer ; * Mr. Smith laughed because I mim- 
icked your mighty fine talk about Professor 
Mutimer ;' and then she added in a lower 
key, for the visitor's private ear, * I make it a 
rule never to tell hpr fibs. Why should I ? 
What'd be the object ?' 

Thought Mr. Rupert Smith, * On my word, 
she has come on during the months while I 
have kept away ftom this place.' 

Exclaimed Mrs. Mutimer with unruflfled 
temper, and something of admiration, * Kitty's 
high spirits puts me in mind of what I was 
in my childhood. She keeps me alive, Mr. 
Smith, I can assure you.' 

Thought Mr. Rupert Smith, * Poor granny 
always was a good-natured old soul.' 

* Shall I speak of business V he inquired oi 
Mrs. Mutimer, who occupied the rickety sofa, 
whilst he sate at the opposite end of the 
hearth-rug, in a not less rickety arm-chair. 

* By all means, let us brace ourselves to deal 
with the unalluring — ^may I say, repulsive ? — 
topic,' answered mis. Mutimer, waving her 



mitten-adorned right hand, and glancing at 
Kitty. 'You need not consider the dear 
child, for I have no reserves, no dark plot- 
tings, no mysteries from her. I must be open 
with those who surround me ; not to be able 
to put forth exactly what comes uppermost 
would suffocate me. I 'd sooner at once be 
tied up in a sack, and cast into the Bosphorus. 
Speak ; but first, my dear sir, turn up the 
gas higher. I must have light ; in my girl- 
hood riiterally had light lavished upon me 
by a too indulgent parent, who, besides being 
domestic chaplain to the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Maskwater, held church prefer- 
ment in Devonshire, and was, for his tract on 
the American rebellion, favorably re^rded 
by his deceased Majesty George III. Thank 
you, that is better; not all that could be 
desired, but still sufficient. I should prefer 
wax-lights, but my life has long been severed 
from that delicious food for vision. Proceed, 
my dear friend.* 

Dusty, tumbled, rumpled, disorderly old 
lady though she was, it was discernible that 
at one time she had been well-looking, and as 
he listened without a sign of ridicule in his 
bland attentive countenance, Mr. Rupert 
Smith thought, * She's the ruin of a smart 
clever woman. Time was when the admirers 
of her beauty relished her heedless talk, and 
cried her up as a wit.' Rupert was not in 
error ; for in a far distant past, the poor wo- 
man was a bright and lovely girl, endowed 
with more than an ordinary stock of quick- 
ness, humor, and intelligence. 

* With regard to your letter received by this 
morning's post,' observed Mr. Rupert Smith, 

* informing me of the demands of a gentle- 
man whose office I have no inclination to fill — ^ 

' My dear friend, spare him ; he is but the 
agent of a system, and though,' interposed 
Mrs. Mutimer with magnificent generosity, 
' we may deprecate a system, it would be be- 
neath our dignity to stigmatise an individual. 
Of course he is a person moving in a rank of 
life beneath our own ; of course, as one of the 
" lower orders," it is incumbent on us to keep 
him as far as possible at a distance, and limit 
our intercourse to purely official transactions ; 
but I am bound to say Uiat, regarded as a tax- 
gatherer, he gave me no reason to blush for 
my species. I received him in this room, not 
without a purpose ; and I even asked him to 
take a chair, for I was anxious to put him at 
his ease, and show him that I did not visit 
upon him the odious nature of a system. 1 
directed his attention to the portrait of the 
late Professor Mutimer, and he was clearly 
affected, deeply affected by that almost breath- 
ing picture. I briefly observed, " Sir, I am 
the widow of Professor Mutimer ;" and the 
honest man was profoundly moved. I might 
almost say he bowed down before a spectacle 
of fallen greatness. Still, he had nerve and 
power left for the performance of his task. 
He presented me with the document which I 
here hand to you, (Mrs. Mutimer's mitten- 
adomed right hand here extended a paper) 

* and after a few brief and unrelenting words, 
left me in sore trouble. In my last extremity 
I wrote to you— -for — for — advice.' 

*And my advice is very simple,' returned 
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Mr. Rupert Smith lightly, with a gentleman* 
ly desire to reduce to a minimum any em- 
barrassment which Kitty, as a witness of the 
interview, might feel. 

* It is quite useless to apply to the Minis- 
try,* interposed Mrs. Mutimer ; * a country 
widch has up to the present time neglected to 
pension Professor Mutimer*s widow will let 
her endure the desecrations of insolvency. 
But proceed, sir ; I throw myself onyour legal 

^acumen for— for— advice. Thank Eteaven, me 
widow of Professor Mutimer can still com- 
mand the sympathy and assistance of the 
English bar. Whatever you advise, I will do 
— whether it be to sue out my Habeas Cor- 
pus, or to defend the action, or file a schedule 
or seek the relief of Chancery.' 

* You see,* continued the counsellor, * taxes 
wait for no one. It has been said that " time 
and tide wait for no man ;** but that*s wrong. 
Of the tides, I can speak but littje: they, I 
presume, are the anair of the tide-waiters ; 
but time is very easily delayed — one has sim- 
ply to turn back the hands of one*s watch, 
and the thing is done. But the taxation of 
this great country is a mighty and irresistible 
river, which bears down all the contrivances 
for opposition to which human ingenuity 
may have recourse. My dear Mrs. Mutimer, 
there is no course but instant payment : you 
must pay ; and that jrou may be able to do 
so, allow an old fnend who came to this 
house years since, and for a brief period 
found beneath its roof a home — a home, my 
dear Mrs. Mutimer, in which he was nursed 
through a dangerous fever by your maternal 
care — allow him to place at your disposal 
the means by which you may satisfy the 
claim.* 

As he closed this reply, he restored to Mrs. 
Mutimer the tax-gatherers papd#, and placed* 
on the table, withm her reach, the «ame two 
bank-notes which he had received from Ed- 
ward. 

As he performed this munificent act, he 

§ lanced at Kitty, who had turned her eyes 
own, and was blushing. The cheeks of the 
little brunette were crimson— with annoy- 
ance, with shame. Familiar as the child was 
with the shifts, and subterfuges, and humilia- 
tions of a not honest poverty— thoroughly ac- 
quainted though she was with the affairs of 
her grandmamma, who * always put forth 
exactlvwhat came uppermost* — accustomed 
though she was to wheedle and coax dunning 
tradesmen into forbearance and good humor, 
she could not without discomfort thus see 
her grandmother the recipient of charity 
from the man who had shortly before paid 
her compliments on her personal beauty. 

* High-souled munificence I* exclaimed Mrs. 
Mutimer. * The widow asked for advice, 
and ' 

The disturbed action of Mrs. Mutimer*s 
heart forbade her to proceed. 

For two minutes she could do no more than 
nib the notes between her mittens, and gaze 
at her benefactor with tearful eyes. 

That much of lime having elapsed, Mrs. 

Mutimer rose from the sofa, advanced ix> Mr. 

Rupert Smith with extended arms, slowly 

took both his hands in her own, and then 
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gazed down upon him through tearftd eyes, 
as he remained sitting in his chair, with up- 
turned face. The bBne&ctor*s eyes— were 
wet also. It was his nature to adapt himself 
to his companions ; and since Mrs. mutimer*8 • 
present humor was to evince deep emotion, it 
was his humor also. 

* Need I say,* observed Mrs. Mutimer, in a 
tone half explanatory and half apologbtic, 
when she had once more composed herself— 

* that I consent to receive your timely benev- 
olence without any sense of humiliation? I 
am not humiliated — ^though my country is. 
The country which has neglected to record 
its appreciation of Professor Mutimer*s ser- 
vices, in assigning a genteel competence to 
his widow, may well blush ; but, as for me, 
serenity covers me. Moreover, I regard your 
benevolence less as a service to my humble 
self than as a recognition of the late Profes- 
sor Mutimer*s ments.* 

Let it be briefljr stated what were Profes- 
sor Mutimer*s claims upon his country*s re- 
gard. 

England owed him gratitude for having .^; 
graduated in medicine m the University of 
Heidelberg. England was beholden to him 
for translating Baumenbach*s * Art of Surge- 
ry* into the British language. England was 
deeply indebted to him for acting throughout 
many years— indeed, up to the time of his 
death — as lecturer on surgery, medicine, che- 
mistry, pharmacy, and kmdred sciences, to 
the Bristol Street School of Medicine, Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Road; the said 
Bristol Street School of Medicine being, in 
plain and honest truth, the professor's pnvate 
residence^ where he^ received, at appointed 
hours, medical students who etood in need 
of especially careful instruction. 

The worldjnight pay little heed to the de- 
parted teacher ; but Mrs. Mutiner clothed his 
memory with honor. In his life he -was 
known only as * Mutimer the Grinder; a 
smart fellow, well up at his work ; member 
of College and Hall ;' after his death, he was 
advanced, by his idolising widow, to the 
rank of a professor. Whilst he trod the 
ways of men, he rarely alluded to the Heidel- 
berg degree, for he knew that the insular pre- 
judices of his pupils precluded them from 
justly appreciating the distinction ; but when 
he was, at length, heedless alike of praise or 
blame, Mrs. Mutimer gave him the full bene- 
fit of his physician's rank. 

* As for me,' repeated Mrs. Mutimer, raising 
her right hand, * serenity covers me.* 

* Surely, surely,* responded Mr. Rupert 
Smith ; * and in the little service which it is 
my privilege now to render you, I scarcely 
repay one mconsiderable unit of a vast debt. 
Ah, madam, it seems but yesterday, though it 
is eleven years since, that I came to this house 
a beardless boy, a student— younger consid- 
erably than those other students who then 
resided with you— and falling ill, was nursed 
by you I* 

* Happy days I* ejaculated Mrs. Mutimer. 

* The mention of them recals my vain efforts 
— ^vain indeed, but still remembered with 
pride — ^my vain efforts to raise tl^a \s^si^^si»^^ 
student to moxe T«itoft^\!MbamKt^«sA^^rf^^sl 
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morality ; to draw him from the shoals and 
quicksands of Borough depravityto the purer 
atmosphereof Tottenham Court Koad. When 
Professor Mutimer passed away, leaving me 
this house, I said, " The house in which my 
professor instilled the precious truths of sci- 
ence into youthful minds shall henceforth be 
the domestic retreat of medical students. Pro- 
fessor Mutimer was their &ther ; let me be 
their mother. If I can raise the moral tone 
of Middlesex Hospital, I shall not have lived 
in vain." 

* There were those who called me a lodging 
house keeper ; there were those who, though 
they had often sate at Professor Mutimer*s 
hospitable board on state occasions, when we 
had out the silver side-dishes, did not hesitate 
to report that Professor Mutimefs widow had 
converted the Bristol Street School of Medi- 
dne into a boarding-house for medical stu- 
dents — a hoardirvg-hmse ! a hoarding-house! 
But scorn and misrepresentation were pow- 
erless to divert me from my purpose.* 

* Quite, quite powerless I' interrupted Mr. 
Rupert ^ith. 

* If I (Ud not ultimately succeed in carrying 
out my intentions to my complete satisfaction, 
it was due to no fault of mine, nor to any un- 
willingness on the part of Professor Muti- 
mer*s old pupils to forward my views. The 
dear boys flocked to me, and for a time we 
were a happy family. As a home, a domes- 
tic retreat, a moral conservatory, a forcing 
bed for the fairest virtues of social existence, 
my project was eminently successftd ; its fail- 
ure was due soleljr to those commercial con- 
siderations to which, unfortunately, in this 
sordid age, all high purposes must ^eld un- 
qualified submission.' 

*And then you took in regular lodgers, 
grandmamma,* put in Kitty, bluaflv^^ 

* I offered the accommodation^Mmy fur- 
nished house to gentlemen who were bent on 
making a temporary residence in this quarter 
of London,* replied Mrs. Mutimer, with in- 
creasing dignity. * If the world delights to 
trample on the fallen, let it say that I " took 
in lodgers '* — ^that I " take in lodgers I** I am 
still ftofessor Mutimer*s widow ; I am still 
an English gentlewoman — with point lace 
which descended to me from my maternal 
ancestry.* 

Many were the careless kindly men who 
had been Mrs. Mutimer*s tenants, and had 
heard from her lips the story of Professor 
Mutimer*s services to science. One or two of 
them, perhaps, had taken the professor and 
his widow in good fiuth, just as the lady her- 
self depicted them; some, it is just possible, 
had been amused by their hostess's airs and 
assumptions; but whether they listened to 
her in simple credulity or with disguised ridi- 
cule, thev had been kind to her. Some had 
extended to her a helping hand, out of pity 
to one whom they deemed an ill-used lady ; 
others had assisted her out of easy and not 
altogether unselfish good-nature, because she 
was ' such good fun.' Of late years, however, 
these benevolent lodgers had seldom appeared 
in Bristol Street. Indeed, the darkness which 
hovered over Mrs. Mutimer* s path had for 
.some time past been steadily deepening. Old 



and oft-tried supporters had become less 
prompt in replying to her entreaties for 

* advice.* Public feeling was growing more 
and more hostile to her in Tottenham Court 
Road. Tradesmen — in whose books she had 
maintained herself for years, by her imposing 
magniloquence, her mittens, her allusions to 
Professor Mutimer, and by small payments 
on account — were on both sides of that thor- 
oughfare savagely muttering resolutions * not 
to stand it any longer,* and had even taken 
counsel together as to the advisability of sell- 
ing her up, whilst there still remamed her 
furniture and a last small remnant of her 
lease of the Bristol Street house, by the sale 
of which their demands might be satisfied. 

* Why should I blame them ?^ said Mrs. Muti- 
mer, with true nobility of feeling, when her 
butcher and baker pressed her hard for pay-» 
ment in full. * They are not to be blamed. 
Would that I could say as much for the coun- 
try — ^which neglected to pension me I* 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A LATE GOOD-NIGHT. 

Mr. Rupert Smith did not protract his 
call in Bristol Street many minutes after he 
had alleviated Mrs. Mutimer*s sufferings. 
Indeed, the hour was so late that even Mrs. 
Mutimer began to feel that it would not 
derogate from her social dimity to turn off 
the ^ and retire to rest in her mittens. 
Mr. Rupert Smith therefore took his leave 
after a few brief sentences, in which he 
obtained Mrs. Mutimer*s leave to present 
Kitty with -the gifts which he had promised 
her. 

J^.. Kitty prec^d him into the hall, to open 
the door fprimli^a bid him farewell. 

* Why, child, it is too bad of us to keep you 
up till this hour,* said the young man, looking 
down upon her with a smile, and then stoop- 
ing to give her a parting salute, ere her little 
hand pulled back the heavy door, and let the 
ffrey light of breaking dawn steal into the 
dingy passage. * It is already morning : in 
less than an hour it will be broad daylight.* 

* It's no matter,* she answered. * rm used 
to it. Grandmamma is a bad sleeper, and 
most nights in summer doesn't go to bed till 
nigh daylight; and I always help her to 
bed.* 

' The worse for you and your complexion, 
my child,* responded Mr. Rupert, fraternally. 

* Leave off caUing me child. I wish you 
would, Mr. Rupert," replied the girl, turning 
up to him a pair of wakeful eyes, in which 
there were no signs of fatigue. 

»Why?* 

* It keeps me at such a distance from you— 
down at your feet. When you call me child. 
I can't help feeling you despise me.' 

* If I call you Miss Kent, I must give up 
my old friend's privileges. Mrs. Mutimer 
won't let me give you another bonnet, and 

ou'U be saying that you're too old to be 
issed.* 

* You needn*t call me Miss Kent. I don*t 
wish you to,* answered the child with hesita- 
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tion. * You can call me Kitty and be as kind 
to me as ever. I am sure it isn't for me to 
wish you to be less kind.' She paused, as if 
she wished to put in words some thought 
which she found it difficult to express ; and 
then, with the air of one who had relLnquiBh- 
ed the attempt to say what she could not my 
well, she added, emphatically, ' And you are 
f}ery kindP 

* 1 am glad you think so, Kitt j. If I have 
promised to be so, TU be as good as my 
word.* 

* It was very kind and gentleman-like of 
you,' continued the girl, speaking in a low 
voice, and with evident eflfort, 'when you 
gave grandmamma that money, to remind 
her that she once nursed you out of an ill- 
ness, and so to make pretence that she had a 
sort of claim on you. You thought to make 
th^ charity lighter to me.' 

* Did I ? I thought my words were spoken 
to Mrs. Mutimer.' 

* Yes, Mr. Rupert, but tl\ey were spoken at 
me.' 

Holding her hand in his, Rupert Smith 
could feel that it trembled as she spoke these 
last few words. 

'All right, Kitty,' he answered, kindly. 
* Say no more about it now ; it's enough that 
you understand me, and that I nuderstaud 
you — in fact, that we understand e^cli other- 
Now be off to bed, and get plenty of aleepj 
so that you may have a bright sunny face^ to 
greet me with, when I call on you to-mor- 
row evening. And mind, don't trouble your- 
self about the future, but comfort yourself 
with knowing that you have a friend who'll 
take all that trouble off 5j)ur wise little head 
and pretty shoulders.' 

With which words Mr. Rupert Smith 
crossed the threshold of Mrs. Mutimen'fl, tlirough^ttle Kitty's chHdish silly brain, — 
house; and as the door closed upon him' ' " - - - .... 

and for many minutes after* it Imd closed,. 
Kitty thought to herself, * He'll he back again 
to-morrow, and then I shall see Mm and liat- 
en to him again. How superb, and fasJiion 
able, and different from our loilgers k^ i^- 
and how very kind I When Mr. Chandler 
gave grandmamma five pounds last Cliriat 
mas, he quite lectured her on her extrava- 
gance in keeping two maids, and blamed her 
for not having trind to get me into an orphan, 
asylum or charity school ; and lie even flatly 
told her that she made too much talk about 
Grandpapa Mutimer's position and learning. 
I am sure he took his five pounds out in 
snubbing and rating poor dear old granny. 
But when Mr. Rupert gave her tins evening 
four times as much, he tossed the notes on the 
table, as if they were of no more account 
than old curl-papers, and managed so that it 
almost seemed granny did him a kindness in 
accepting them. That's just the difference 
between a mere rich City tradesman and ft 
real gentleman of high life. What a happy 
day to-morrow will be I Granny will be able 
to pay the taxes, and give something to Mr. 
Mundfield and Mr. Stewart on account ; and 
then, if we could but let the drawing-^pom 
floor, we might go on quite comfortably lor 
any time longer. Then the new things will 
come from Regent Street, and I ahall tiy 



them on, and talk them all over with granny. 
Of course they'll be becoming, for Mr. Ru- 
pert^s taste in dress is so good, and he knows 
exactly what a young \mj ought to wear. 
It will be deHghuul to receive him to-morrow 
evening in my new dress, and let him see 
how I look when Fm dressed as a young 
lady should be. Then, too, he won't ever 
again treat me like a child, but consider me 
a woman. I wonder what the mystery about 
him can be. There must be some ; for he 
didn't deny it when I let out a little of what 
granny told me ; and if there wasn't some 
mystery about him, why should a lady like 
Mm Guerdon, of Hampton Court— who's 
the daughter of Lady Guerdon, and cousin 
of dozens of great titled people— have him to 
see her? Why, when he was ill here, and 
granny nursed him, did Miss Guerdon come 
and call on hun, and give granny money to 
buy him all sorts of luxuries, if there wasn't 
some mystery between them ? I should like 
to flee Miss Guerdon ; she's thirty years older 
than he is, so there can't be any love betwejen 
them— I mean, lover's love. Granny says 
that on the night when he was at his worst, 
and the doctors said they thought he hadn't 
many hours to live, old Lady Guerdon came 
and Insisted on taking her daughter ba<;k to 
Hampton Court, without waiting out the 
crisis of the fever. Poor Miss Guerdon be- 
came quite furious, and then feinted away. 
Dear, dear me ! I hope he'll grow fond of 
me ; for I shall hardly like to be helped by 
him if he doesn't grow fond of me. I know 
I amuse him, for 1 made him burst out laugh- 
ing wheni took granny's grand airs off. If 
1 could only find out how to amuse him al- 
waya, who knows what mightn't happen ?' 
lliese were the thoughts which 



'I as she closfed the door against the cold mom- 
W air, a.ftd then made fest bolt and lock ; as 
Bm assisted Mrs. Mutimer upstairs to. the bed- 
room which they shared, and helped that su- 
perb widow of a departed professor to make 
ilt?f tl?WW|?r the coming hours of rest ; and 
as sleep, sliding into the chamber in company 
with the sun's rays, took possession of the 
small truckle bed on which she lay, at the 
foot of her grandmother's * four poster.' 



CHAPTER XV. 

KUPEKT 8MITH HAS A PBW 
WITH HIMSELF. 
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Mb. Rupekt Smith also had his thoughts 
as he walked quickly to the Temple, taking a 
short route that brought him across Covent 
Garden Market, where cartloads of fruit and 
vegetables were being unpacked in readiness 
ioT the next day's sale, and where the noisier 
helpers and hangers-on of the market, notic- 
ing the young Templar's trim and dandylike 
costume, burst out laughing in his face, and 
bark him make haste home, as it was meet 
and right that such as he should be tucked 
up and asleep at that early time of day. 

* Really,' mused Mr. Rupert, * there^a aoT^aft.- 
thing very pa;thft\.\a m ^i}aa ^^'^fiasso. '^{I'^SaaJC^'" 
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tie girl. She may well wonder what is to 
become of her when she is left alone, without 
the protection of dear Mrs. Mutimer, and the 
company of that distinguished lady's duns. 
I don't suppose, if the charming old lady 
were to drop to-morrow, there'd be found a 
single person in all this big city, with the ex- 
ception of myself, to hold her out a helping 
hand, or to trouble himself to wonder what 
road she take— to the dogs. I feel certain 
she hasn't a relation, for Mrs. Mutimer once 
told me so ; and if there was so much as a 
palpable rag-merchant or bone-vendor in all 
creation who claimed kin with the droll, 
swarthy little fairy, the old lady would be 
sure to make the most of the connection. 
According to Professor Mutimer's widow. 
Papa Kent was a member of a West Indian 
family, who were reduced from wealth to in- 
digence by the abolition of slavery in our de- 
pendencies ; but very possibly that's all hum, 
although I have the word of my dear friend 
Mrs. Mutimer for it. According to the same 
authority. Papa Kent was, at the close of his 
brief and not altogether glorious career, the 
holder of a position of high trust in Jamaica ; 
the truth of which representation (and I'm 
charitably inclined to think there is a little 
truth in it) may be that Papa Kent was an 
overseer of a plantation, or some such sort of 
thin^. Anyhow, it is credible — if, indeed, 
anything in this strange world can be allowed 
to be credible — ^that Professor Mutimer's only 
child was married to a man bearing the name 
of Kent ; that said Kent and his young wife 
went out to Jamaica, because they deemed it 
advisable to §o there ; that said youujg wife 
died in Jamaica shortly after giving birth to 
Miss Kitty (childbirth and Jamaica combined 
have sent many ladies besides Professor Mu- 
timer's daughter to rest); that after % lapse of 
a few brief years. Papa Kent followed Profes- 
sor Mutimer's daughter to the pnknown' 
land, bequeathing his orphan child, and -la 
very limited personal estate, to his mamma- 
in-law ; that mamma-in-law accepted the leg- 
acy, and has the interesting orpha^*still gm. 
her hands, after having expended the very 
limited personal estate on what she is pleased 
to term, " the darling's education." This is 
the dear widow's own statement of the case ; 
and, in the main, I doubt not it is a veracious 
statement. The darHngis in Bristol Street, 
that's unquestionable. The very limited per- 
sonal estate bequeathed by her father isn't in 
Bristol Street, that also is unquestionable. 
The Jamaica tinge in my little brunette's sly 
fs^e and dainty arms also supports the main 
statement of the story. So I accept it. 

^ And since I accept it, I am compelled to 
think that my little brunette's position is by 
no means the sort of i)Osition 1 should like a 
daughter of my own to occupy. Her present 
has few recommendations; her future is an 
affair of deplorable uncertainty. I really 
don't see what better amusement I can have 
for a short time than the pleasant pastime of 
looking after her. 

*But why should I trouble myself about 
the dainty nttle minx and her affairs ? Be- 
fore I enter on a line of action, it behoves me 
to take stock of the motives impelling me to it 



* It would be benevolent to adopt the line 
proposed, and unquestionably it is pleasant 
to Qo good to others, when the cost is not 
over-great. The sensations of a bene&ctor 
are worth buying at a moderate price. All 
men think so ; if they didn't, the beggars in 
the streets would come off badlv. 

* I should be yielding to a chief tendency 
of my nature, which inclines me to ally my- 
self with the wretches of the euth. Miss 
Kitty is an orphan, and so luckless a one that 
I can't help regarding her as one who was 
sinned against even before she came into the 
world. What right have parents to bec^et 
children, unless Uiey can provide well for 
them, and protect tnem from dark, uncer- 
tain, obscure, calamitous destinies ? Ah 1 the 
dainty puss has her claws upon a tender point 
of me there I There was a wrong done to 
me before my birth, a wrong which I keep to 
myself, and mv dear friend Miss Guerdon 
keeps to herself, and my scarcely less dear, 
but much older friend Lady Guerdon keeps 
to herself I can't help feeling for those 
whose misfortunes come to them m their cra- 
dles. 

* By doing the kind thmg to little Kitty, I 
should return to charming old Mrs. Mutimer 
some of the good which that queer, out- 
rageously absurd, but very good natured old 
soul, did to me in days gone by — days when 
her duns were more manageable, her ankles 
less groggy, her talk less stupendously superb. 

* Moreover— and the strpngest motive shall 
be put down last — it will amuse me to play 
guardian to little Kitty. It'll be uncommon 
good fun to have her in training, and read 
her lectures on deportment, fashionable man- 
ners, and the everlasting fitness of things. 
Miss Guerdon thinks I am going off for a 
trip to Italy : but it will be much jollier to 
'dawdle about England for the long vacation, 
and pay fatherly attentions to my young 
ward. By Jove I it will be a new sensation. 

* Anyhow, I shall be gardening on virgin 
soil. The trammels of commonplace respect- 
libiljty don't hold Miss Kilty very tightly. 
Ah, she has had a fearfully bad dragging up, 
as far as her religious life is concerned. I 
fear Professor Mutimer's widow is a sad, 
worl^y old lady, and doesn't often see the in- 
side of a church. And it's all up with a 
woman when she departs from the beaten 
track and old rules of religious thought. 
Forms and ceremonies are necessary for 
woman's weakness ; without them she falls 
away, and goes to rack and ruin. It's differ- 
ent with us men, who look beneath the sur- 
face of things, and seize the law within the 
law. Man feeds on truth; it's enough for 
woman to look at the casket.' 

With which absurd utterance of masculine 
self-sufllciency, Mr. Rupert Smith— who, dur- 
ing the course of the meditations jotted 
down in this chapter had reached his cham- 
bers in Essex Court, and, after a brief toilet, 
had slipped into bed— turned his head upon 
his pillow, and composed himself for slum- 
ber. 

But before his eyes closed, he gave a laugh, 
and murmured to himself, * Ta, ta, what a sil- 
ly prating fool I am I We seize the law with- 
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in the law, do we ? What do we know about 
anything, except that life is a joke, and that 
we are more or less sorry jesters V 



CHAPTER XVI. 

A QUIET BREAKFAST. 

Although Mr. Rupert Smith retired to rest 
somewhat after the time of day which figurar 
tive writers term * cock-crow,** he was up be- 
times on Wednesday, June 10, 1846, and took 
his seat at his solitary breakfast-table in Essex 
Court, whilst well-regulated clocks were in- 
forming the inhabitants of London that it was 
half-past nine o'clock. 

A few hours of sleep were always enough 
to reinvigorate the young man, who, at no 
period of his life, was a great lover of his bed ; 
and who, notwithstanding the pride he took in 
ranging himself with the idlers and butterflies 
of the human species, had more than an ordi- 
nary share of mental and bodily energy. 
Readers have already heard him assure his 
friend Edward that work was altogether out 
of his line, — and so, indeed, useful and well- 
directed labor was ; but in crooked, perverse, 
fantastic ways, he took more pains and less 
repose than most people who enjoy a reputa- 
tion for perseverance and industry. 

The various accomplishments of which he 
was master could never have been acquired 
without effort, and would have speedily slip- 
ped away from him had he become one tithe 
as indolent as he wished others to think him. 
Nor must it be imagined that thirst for the 
drawing-room edat which surrounds a man 
of superficial and showy acquirements was 
his sole motive to exertion. In simple truth, 
he was never happy when he was not busy 
about something; and in nothing did his 
peculiar character more forcibly display itself 
than in the pleasure with which he took up 
a new pursuit, and the fickleness with which 
he laid it aside as soon as it had ceased to 
amuse him. A well-read man he assuredly 
was not ; but he opened, glanced at, skimmed 
and threw aside more books than many labo- 
rious students take up in the whole course of 
their lives. * I cannot bother myself with de- 
tails which any mere date-collector or intel- 
lectual rag-picker can master,* he would re- 
mark, wiSi easy self-satisfaction; *what I 
want are general principles. Give me gen- 
eral principles, and the plodders may have 
the rest.* And, without doubt, he attained 
his object ; for the principles which he glean- 
ed in his unsystematic vagi'ant rambles 
through fields of thought were very general. 
With critical science his familiarity was 
enough to satisfy him that all written history 
was nothing more than a reflection of the 
weakness, ignorance, and prejudices of its 
writers ; and that the less an intelligent man 
took it in good trust and faith, the more likely 
he would be to estimate it rightly. From po- 
litical economy he had learnt that the best 
mode of governing people was to let them 
alone ; that Christian benevolence was mere 
mischievous peddling ; that social evils must 
be left to work out their own cure ; and that 



the surest and best way to help the poor was 
— to leave them to help themselves. Moral 
philosophy had taught him that selfishness 
was at the bottom, and ought to be at the 
bottom, of all human action — that it was the 
ultimate test of all moral obligations. Meta- 
physics he was kind enough to think good 
fim and highly amusing ; but of metaphysi- 
cians he would smilingly observe, that he 
should like to find any two who could under- 
stand each other, and agree in their defini- 
tions of elementary terms after two hours of 
discussion. Of the natural sciences, he re- 
marked profoundly, * They are all very well, 
but they only scratch the outside of tnings ;' 
and he always said this with the grave air of 
a man who was by no means contented with 
the * outside of things.* But though his mul- 
tifarious studies brought him no better re- 
sults, he went on — skimming books as they 
came in his way, occasionally spending idle 
hours in the British Museum over old plajrs, 
broadsides, scandalous an«, and heraldic man- 
uscripts ; and once or twice in a twelvemonth 
experiencing a genuine glow of enthusiasm as 
he perused some new volume that * would 
put the hum-drum, steady-going folks in a 
fury, toppling over their old notions, and 
teaching them that, in the present transition- 
ary state of human thought, it was simply 
ridiculous for people to be sure about any- 
thing.* 

* There,* said Mr. Rupert Smith, * for an 
idle man, this isn't bad. I have had just five 
hours*^ sleep, and here I am, after cold bath, 
elaborate shaving, and not slovenly toilet, 
fresh, merry, and ready for breakfast. What 
a delightful thing it is to enjoy good health, 
equable spirits, sound digestion, hearty appe- 
tite, clear brain I Thank heaven I have very 
good health ; but I have too much good taste 
to be alwavs talking about it. There's good 
hard muscle in my arms, chest, shoulders, legs, 
every part of me ; but I don*t think there are 
ten men in all London who would accuse me 
of having the vulgar quality called bodily 
vigor. I take my cold bath the whole year 
round, and thoroughly enjoy it ; but I don't 
think that a reason why I should for ever be 
throwing my wet sponge into people*s faces, 
after the fashion of young gentlemen of the 
muscular school, who cairt wash themselves 
once in every four-and-twenty hours without 
publishing the feet to all their acquaintances. 
Let's see, what shall I have for breakfast? 
tea (thanks to my instructions, my laundresa 
at last knows how to make good tea), eggs, 
new laid (may the Essex Dairy continue to 
merit and desire my custom), rolls, fresh from 
worthy Mr. Groom*s depot (by-the-by, he sent 
in his bill last week ; I must tell my secretary 
to look to it), two devilled kidneys (cooked 
according to my own planj, and VLpate — placed 
upon my humble board oy my dear friends, 
Messrs. Fortnum and Mason — ^no bad fare for 
a good appetite.* 

Thus soliloquising Mr. Rupert Smith sate 
down in an easy chair, so placed that he could 
obtain, through the open windows, a view of 
the Middle Temple Gardens and the tranquil 
river beyond it The room was chatacXjKrsss- 
tic of the man. l\.\?^'^\s^'gciXKQ>s^^s^^s^ ^^j^ 
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•. engravingSy crayon sketches, statuettes, and 
other omament& At each of the three open 
windows, through which the summerly air 
came ia from the pleasant ^den, were brack- 
ets full c^mignionette and choice geraniums ; 
on a side-table in the back-ground lay an 
open folio of quwnt caricatures ; another ta- 
ble, before one of the windows, was litterpd 
with old copper-plates, etching tools, proof 
unpfessions, and other signs of the amatciir 
etc^er ; and in a comer, stacked away, were 
half-a-docsen fencing foils (for Mr. Rupert was 
passionately fond of fencing :— * It trainsi the 
eye, fillipfl the brain like a good glass of wine/ 
he once remarked of his myorite exercise to 
Edward, * brings every muscle of the body 
into healthy action, and, taken by one who ia 
wise enough to wear kid gloves during tbc 
epoTtj doesn't injure the form and texture of 
the hands like boating, to which you give a 
preference. Some men like sparring, I don't ; 
the fflovesare clumsy toys; a hard blow in 
the race i5rom a glove, even under favor:il>le 
drcumstances, disarranges and disturbs the 
complexion for four-and-twenty hours '). But 
of all characteristic objects in the room^ p^r- 
haps the most so was its occupant — sitting 
at his breakfast table, in a costume of elabo- 
rate negligence, doing full justice to the good 
flu'e before him, and occasionally pausing in 
his repast to glance at the ' Times.*^ 

* Good,* observed the voung man, when he 
had at length finished his meal ; * I am aatia- 
fied for a lew minutes. I desire nothing. I 
wonder how many men in London can say »& 
much ? Some people now would have a cigar 
or pipe ; but I never smoke in the mormng, 
out of respect to the ladies. Men who smoke 
before dinner are mere brutes.' 

With which sweeping condemnation of a 
numerous section of his fellow men, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith took up the * Times' once more, 
and for twenty minutes was absorbed in its 
contents. 

*Not much there to-day,' he remarked, 
when he put the paper down, * except that it 
shows the ball of lire is still on the roll, with 
every rascal in th^^ country trying to have a 
kick at it. More suffering and deaths by 
starvation in Ireland. Foor wretches I I 
shouldn't like to be starved to death ; but then 
* it would come harder to me than it does to 
that branch of the great Celtic^ famiy, be- 
cause I haven't been trained to it from in- 
fancy on potato peelings. Majbe, after all, 
nettle broth is an exquisite delicacy. I'll re- 
commend the cook at the " Rhododendron" to 
try it. Potaged'ortie would read uncommonly 
well on the ca/rte. A debate, too, in the House, 
in which Mr. Harrison Newbolt frankly ex- 
pressed his opinion that the bishops oughtn't 
to sit in the Upper House, and that it would 
be just as well for the country if the Upper 
House itself were abolished. Very reasona- 
ble and moderate I And, pray, why shouldn't 
the bishops be bowled over, and the House of 
Lords sent to the right about? Tm not a 
bishop, and don't see my way clear to a peer- 
age. Harrison Newbolt, M.P., must be an 
amusing fellow, and if ever 1 have house 
property in Harling, Til vote for him. By 
the way, since Harrison Newbolt, M.P,, is 



going to look after Ned, it will be my duty to 
look after Harrison Newbolt, M.P. It will 
be as well for me to lose no time in making 
his acquaintance, and dining at his house ; — 
of course, as he is a radical, he lives well, and 
has a first-rate cook. I'm not given to super- 
Blition, but still I have a presentiment that 
Harrison Newbolt, M.P., will influence my 
career as well as Ned's; for when destiny 
throws an elderly gentleman, who's abso- 
lutely running over with bank notes, slap in 
tbe race of a young penniless artist — ^why, des- 
tiny means business ; and Ned's lot is mine, 
for we pull in the same cran^ boat, with 
Just the same sort of broken oars.' 

Carelessly as these last words were uttered, 
the speaker remembered them; and many 
months afterwards, when a certain discovery, 
hereafter to be mentioned, materially changed 
Mr. Rupert Smith's view of his friend's po- 
sition, he recalled them, saying, with much 
emphasis and some chagrin, * By Jove, after 
all, we are not in the same boat, and we puU 
wiLh very different oars.' 

* StiQ,' resumed the barrister, * it's a dull 
pamper ; the onljr thing worth jotting down in 
my note-book is that cypher advertisement. 
Mftv confusion seize the fabricator I I can't 
make it out; and usually I can read at a 
glance the clumsy attempts at secret corres- 
pondence in the second column. It oughtn't 
to Ije hard of interpretation, for it's only a 
variation of the hackneyed numeral system ; 
but the introduction of decimal points, and 
the use of vulgar fractional forms, cause me 
more than ordinary trouble. I'll copy it, and 
work the puzzle out before I go to bed ; for I 
mayn't let a thing of that sort foil me. What- 
ever cypher human ingenuity can compose, I 
flatter myself I have ingenuity enough to 
read. But I can't stop about the matter 
now ; for, though it's early, I must go out, 
since I have to look after my little ward's in- 
terests.' 

Whereupon Mr. Rupert Smith copied out 
the cypher into his diary, placing it amongst 
a collection of similar puzzles, on which, with 
the perverse mental activity just spoken of, 
he spent more time, labor, and sagacity than 
mauy fully-employed lawyers of the Temple 
expended on the legal cases of an entire terra. 

That done, the younff man put on his walk- 
LUg coat and boots ; and taking up hat, cane, 
and gloves, went forth to look after his little 
waroPs interests. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 

Ills little ward's interests took Mr. Rupert 
Smith to a ladies' dress warehouse in Regent 
Street, where on the preceding day, as he 
was loitering about in search of diversion, 
and settling m his benevolent mind whether 
ho should pay any attention to Mrs. Muti- 
mer's application for * advice,* he had seen an 
unusually attractive display of silks and mus- 
lins, bonnets and mantles, and light summer 
dresses, ready and made up for immediate 
u&e. Having at the time no very urgent 
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piece of idleness on hand, he had amused 
himself for several npinutes with critically 
examining the articles of costume so exhib- 
ited, and with deciding what wearers— hav- 
ing due respect to their ages, styles of beauty, 
complexions, and callings— would most ap- 
propriately purchase the variously colored 
febrics. A rich brocaded silk he had assigned 
to a dowager, eating her dinner in Mayfair ; 
a bridal bonnet he had marked out for the 
bride of a modest wedding and inexpensive 
trovMeau ; of an amber satin dress he had re- 
marked *that would make a striking "get 
up " for a passee beUCy with good eyes, still 
bent on holding her own by candle-light ;* of 
two sober-lookmg muslin robes, white, with 
green sprigs, he had observed, * They ought 
to go to two sisters, of good figures, rather 
faint complexions, light brown eyes, and 
plentiful hair ; yes, the two sisters, sitting at 
work in the morning room of a suburban 
villa, would look very fresh, and prim, and 
crisp in those dresses— the green of them ac- 
cording to the green of the gaiden, visible 
through the open windows of their breakfast 
room ;* and of a certain tasteful but cheap 
pink mouslin-de-laine he had actually re- 
marked, * There; that sort of thing would 
suit a merry-eyed brunette. Such a child as 
my dear Mrs. Mutimefs granddaughter 
wouldn't look amiss in it.' With which 
words Mr. Rupert Smith had strolled on- 
wards, to eat an ice at Verrey's, and then 
discover some other diversion for his do- 
nothing humor. 

He had not inquired the price of the pink 
mouslin-de-laine. He had not even entered 
the shop: although it was that particular 
dress which he unagined himself to have 
bought, together with certain other pieces of 
finery, when he informed Kitty, on the pre- 
vious evening, that he had pmxdiased her a 
new outfit. 

* It was a fib,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, 
as he stood for a second time admiring the 
display in the windows of the ladies' ware- 
house, * but it was a fib dictated bjr pure anx- 
iety to confer pleasure and avoid givingpain. 
She's a sensitive little monkey; and if 1 had 
told her I would buy her new things and rig 
her out like a young lady, she would have 
set down the courteous intention to the dis- 
approbation with which I was at that time 
regarding her unquestionably seedy attire, 
and then she'd have been ready to cry her 
eyes out from fancying I didn't think her fit 
to be seen. It was far better to spare her 
feelings, and, at the expense of a little bit oi 
truth, give her the pleasure of thinking I had 
spent money about her— without having wit- 
nessed how sadly her wardrobe stood in 
need of renewal. People — ^at least, educated 
people — shouldn't take narrow views about 
truth. As to positive truth, such a thing, in 
all probability, doesn't exist. The truth 
which the world makes so much friss about 
is nothing more than a social arrangement 
(more or less imperfectly fulfilled) that per- 
sons should state, as accurately as they can, 
the impressions of their minds— said minds 
being, m nine cases out of ten, anything but 
sane minds, and being mainly dependent for 



instruction on the bodily senses, which sen- 
ses are, in their turn, mainly dependent on 
that tetchy, shifty, uncontrollable part of 
man, the stomach. The object of this ar- 
rangement is social convenience; the great 
argument in its favor is the consideration that 
without it society at large would be greatly 
disturbed, and individuals would suffer a 
great deal of unnecessary pain. The rule is 
a good one, but, like every good rule, it is 
open to exceptions ; and whenever an edu- 
cated man sees that he can give pleasure by a 
slight deviation from the rule, without caus- 
ing any particular person inconvenience, and , 
without setting a pernicious example to the 
unlettered mmtitude, why, it is clearly his 
bounden duty to make that slight deviation.' 

It is observable that Mr. Rupert Smith ap- 
plied this method of reasoning to other mat- 
ters in the domain of morals besides truth, and 
that he thought humble and ignorant people — 
people to whom he would generally allude 
as the * uninstructed masses/ or * unenlight- 
ened lower orders ' — ought to regulate their ^ 
lives by the strict letter of moral and religious ifc^,* 
teachings, whilst men of his own high cul- 
ture and exquisite refinement might safely 
pay just as much or little respect to Gk)d s 
laws as suited their convenience; indeed 
might, on occasions o* en^ergency, altogether 
set aside Christian principles, substitutmg in 
place thereof the rules of * good taste.' It 
may also be remarked that the * good taste,' 
for which Mr. Rupert Smith had such high 
reverence, on being subjected to analysis and 
microscopic examination, not seldom turned 
out to be the very worst of * bad taste.' 

Having thus satisfied his conscience with 
regard to his * slight deviation from truth,' 
Mr. Rupert Smith entered the shop, and ap 
proaching the nearest man of a line of attend- 
ants, who stood behind the counter, begged 
his attention. 

* This is a ladies' warehouse, sir ; we don't 
supply gentlemen,' said the attendant, who 
was a young man just up from the country, 
and unaccustomed to sell ladies' wearing ap- 
parel to male customers. 

* Exactly,' answered Mr. Rupert Smith lan- 
guidly ; * and for the time being I am a lady. 
Be good enough to regard me as a young lady 
with a clear nut-brown complexion, dark 
eyes, dark hair, and generally well-looking. 
You'll oblige me by domg so I' 

* Certainly, sir,' anrwered the young at- 
tendant, with a smile of awkward surprise. 

* If you question your ability to do so,' con- 
tinuea Mr. Rupert, with grave politeness, 

* send for one or the young ladies from the 
show-room up stairs. Any one of them will 
do. Any one of them will know how to 
serve me, and fit me too.' 

*I can wait on you, sir,' returned the 
young attendant, in a less civil tone; for he 
began to suspect that the gentleman was 
making ftm of him. * What do you want V 

* I want to look at that pink dress which is 
in the window there,' returned the customer. 

* I want also to look at your mantles, bonnets, 
ribands, and a few other trifies ; but the pink 
dress first. Be quick, or take your time, as 
you like ; I'm in no hurry.' 
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* Shan't I attend to you, sir V inquired a 
more experienced shopman, coming to the 
relief of tiie novice. * Allow me.* 

* By no means/ answered Mr. Rupert ; * that 
young man will do. It is clear that he is just 
up i5rom the country, and I like teaching 
young men who are just up from the coun- 
try.' 

But the experienced attendant was not to 
be so repulsed ; and calling on the novice to 
assist him, he was speedily at work, laying 
out before the eccentric customer whatever 
he deemed most likely to strike the &ncy of 
a pretty brunette. 

And very much surprised and not a little 
displeased were the experienced attendant 
and the novice at finding that the young fop, 
whom they served in the way of business, 
whilst he laughed at them in the way of fun, 
knew quite as much about millinery as they 
did themselves. The shop was one which did 
business in cheap goods, and dear ones also ; 
in genuine articles, and sham, tricksy fabrics; 
ana in revenge for their customer's unpertin- 
ent airs, the salesmen tried to pass on upon 
him inferior goods as articles of the best 
qua^ty. But their attempts were signally un- 
Wdiessful. Assuming that they were acting 
in ignorance, Mr. Rupert Smith blandly ex- 
plained to them the artifices of manufactur- 
ers, and the wily ways of dishonest semp- 
stresses, pointing out how cotton threads 
were intermixed with silk in one piece, show- 
ing how they might know the colors of ano- 
ther wouldn't stand, demonstrating how un- 
sound work had been put into one mantle, 
and the wrong sort of stitching into another 
Then he whisked away airy folds of fine mus 
lin coquettishly and playfully, just as a pret- 
ty brunette with dainty airs and a silly head 
might have done. Then he stood up, and 
having quilled a width of light barege, 
draped the texture upon his own figure, and 
throwing his head a little backwards, judged 
what the eflfect of the pattern would be when 
it should be made up. The infhriated at- 
tendants wondered when the gentleman 
would come to the end of his antics ; and well 
they might wonder, for on resuming his seat, 
Mr. Rupert Smith proceeded ostentatiously 
to measure widths, calculate quantities, al- 
low for waste, and discourse learnedly on the 
comparative merits of real and false nounces. 
Very graceful and gentlemanlike he was with 
all tills absurdity ; not at all noisy, as a fast 
man would have been ; neither raising his 
voice above a gentle under-tone, nor uttering 
a single expression of jocose slang. But 
thou^ he made no row in the shop, he caused 
great sensation in every part of it. Ladies sit- 
ting at the counter, and making purchases, 
exchanged smiles of amusement, and their 
amusement encouraged the young man to 
persevere in his drollery. The attendants 
were beside themselves with rage, and their 
displeasure only stimulated the tormentor 
to amuse himself still further at their expense. 

Eventually, however, Mr. Rupert Smith 
gave them a good order — a bonnet and para- 
sol, the ready-made pink dresd already men- 
tioned, a piece of silk for another dress, a 
mantle, sundry pairs of gloves, and divers I 



minor items in the way of lining and trim- 
ming ; and having paid for the things so se- 
lectol, he ordered them to be sent without de- 
lay to Miss Catherine Kent, No. — Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Road. 

Then Mr. Rupert Smith took courteous 
leave of the angry attendants, and, crossing 
the thoroughfare, sauntered up a by-street on 
the east side of the Regent's Quadrant, till he 
came to *Mons. Bertrand's Academy for 
French.' 

At the door of which Academy Mr. Rupert 
Smith inquired of a dirty, slipshod serving 
girl if Monsieur Bertrand was at home ; and 
on bein^ answered in the affirmative, he said 
he should have much pleasure in holding a 
few minutes' conversation with the learned 
professor. 

After an interview with Professor Ber- 
trand, Mr. Rupert Smith strolled down to the 
Rhododendron to read the paper» and pick 
up the chat of the day. 

Having read the papers and picked up the 
chat, he adjourned to the billiard room with 
a friend who was as idle as himself, and won 
a few games and as many half crowns at the 
scientinc game, in which he took great de- 
light. 

After which games, he arranged his dress 
and hair in the washing-room of the Rhodo- 
dendron, and went out to make calls. 

At six o'clock P.M. he dined at his club. 

At eight o'clock p.m. he knocked again at 
Mrs. Mutimer's door. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

THE NBW INMATE. 

In the best of good spirits did Mr. Rupert 
Smith find Mrs. Mutimer and her grand- 
daughter. 

The professor's widow beamed with ani- 
mation and affability, when she received her 
visitor, assuring him that he had moved a 
heavy burden from her mind, and restored to 
her the power of enjoying existence. It vras 
marvellous what a capability for relishing 
life remained in the poor lady, in spite of her 
unmanageable heart, felling health, importu- 
nate creditors, and narrow circumstances. 
The paroxysm of taxes disposed of, she had 
risen from her bed shortly before mid-day 
with a delicious sense of freedom from em- 
barrassment, and sallying forth in her best 
clothes, and with fifteen pounds in her purse, 
had paid conciliatory visits to her butcher 
and baker. 

Scarcely had she re-entered the whilom 
School of Medicine, when another piece of 
good fortune befel her. A gentleman called 
had an interview with the widow, listened 
attentively to her statement of Professor 
Mutimer's services to science, inspected the 
drawing-room floor, extolled the comfort and 
cleanliness of the fhrniture, and finally hired 
the vacant rooms for one guinea per week 
intimating, as he closed the bargain, that he 
should in all probability require them for 
many months, very probably for a year, possi- 
bly for a still longer term. Of this gentle" 
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man, who will play an important part in this 
story, no more will be said in the present 
sentence, save that in many respects he ful- 
filled Mrs. Mutimer's ideal of a * desirable in- 
mate;* inasmuch as he expressed his inten- 
tion never to *dine at home,' represented 
himself as a person of quiet and studious 
habits (which representation, by the way, did 
not exactly accord with his costume ana gen- 
eral outward effect), and repudiated a cau- 
tiously conveyed suspicion that he would 
cause much trouble in the house. 

Mrs. Mutimer was delighted. 

Mrs. Mutimer felt that she had acquired a 
comfortable provision for the rest of her days. 
*My house is full,' she meditated, compla- 
cently, * and I have room for no more in- 
mates. There are the two persons upstairs, 
who go to work early, and return late— swar- 
thy sons of toil, unquestionably belonging to 
the lower orders, but punctual in their pay- 
ments, respectful, I may say reverential to 
myself, and bound to " do for themselves" in 
every particular, even to the matter of hot 
water ; there is the quiet inmate in the third- 
floor front, who is always in bed by ten 
o'clock, and very rarely has callers ; and now 
the drawing-rooms are off my hands. If Pro- 
fessor Mutimer still takes co^isance of 
earthly affairs, he is well pleased. I see be- 
fore me a haven of permanent tranquillitjr, a 
prospect of dignified repose.' Readers feel- 
ing interest in Mrs. Mutimer's domestic affairs 
may here take note that the * two persons up- 
stairs ' were the reverse of swarthy — the one 
being a lean, cadaverous blue-eyed journey- 
man hatter, and the other being a white, 
pasty-faced waiter at an hotel m Oxford 
Street. In describing them as * swarthy sons 
of toil,' Mrs. Mutimer merely exercised her 
agreeable faculty of putting things pictori- 
ally. Be it also remarked, that the quiet in- 
mate of the third floor front (Mrs. Mutimer 
usually spoke of her lodgers as * inmates '), 
was a grave, middle-aged accountant to a 
glass warehouse in Soho Square. 

Having before her * a haven of permanent 
tranquillity and a prospect of dignified re- 
pose,' Mrs. Mutimer, regardless alike of her 
aching ankles and palpitating hpart, arrayed 
herself, for the second time, in her best walk- 
ing attire, and made good speed to a Servants' 
Register Ofllce. It was Mrs. Mutimer's rule 
to GO with one maid (her servants, by-the-by, 
were always Irish, and never stayed with her 
for an entire year) when her drawing-room 
floor was unoccupied; and, very naturally, 
when her staff of retainers was reduced to one 
attendant, she lived under a depressing con- 
sciousness of social degradation. No sooner,, 
therefore, had she secured her * new inmate,' 
than she set about recovering her position as 
a lady, employing two servants — a position 
which, owing to a long run of ill-luck, she 
had forfeited for more than five months. The 
visit to the Register Office was most satisfac- 
tory. The keeper of the office treated her 
with marked respect, and it was clear to Mrs. 
Mutimer that the young Irish girl whom she 
selected for admission to her household, was 
deeply impressed by the honor conferred on 
her. 



* And now,* remarked Mrs. Mutimer, when 
she had laid before Mr. Rupert Smith the 
events of the day, * once more I taste the 
sweets of inward serenity ; the dark clouds 
of adversity have been penetrated by the sun 
of brighter circumstances, and the cheerless 
atmosphere of penury no longer obscures my 
vision and dries the fountains of ever-gush- 
ing hope ; confidence in my pecuniary re- 
sources prevails in Tottenham Court Road, 
and I am no longer a mark for the scornful 
insinuations of commercial distrust. With 
my cook, my personal attendant, my eligible 
inmate in the rooms above us, and the reviv- 
ing reflection that, as Professor Mutimer's 
widow, I have never lowered the dignity of 
science, I take to my once harassed breast 
the dove of grateful resignation. But my 
dear friend, never, while the streams of vital- 
ity course through the veins of Professor Mu- 
timer's widow, will she forget the services 
you have so nobly rendered her. The time 
is not fer distant when she asked for your 
" advice," and you responded with a promp- 
titude and munificence on which she cannot 
reflect without emotion.' 

Already had Mrs. Mutimer thrown her re- 
cent paroxysm of taxes into historic perspec- 
tive. It was an affair of the past. 

Nor was the change which had come over 
Mrs. Mutimer's granddaughter less remark- 
able. 

A light of intense happiness covered the 
girl's face, as she thanked her benefactor for 
his gifts, extolled the taste displayed in their 
selection, and told him her plans for making 
up the * splendid new silk.' Already she had 
made some judicious alterations in the fitting 
of the pink muslin robe, which she then wore 
in compliment to the giver ; for though Kitty, 
in a passionate declaration of her own help- 
lessness and utter inability to do anything 
useful, had, on the previous evening, avowed 
that she couldn't even mend children's 
clothes, she was a clever hand with a needle, 
and, fbr purposes of personal adornment, 
could turn odds and ends to account with 
marvellous ingenuity. . 

The child flourished about in her new fine- 
Tv^ and very much amused was Mr. Rupert 
Smith with her airs, and giddy coquetries, 
and wild talk. 

* If she goes on in that way,' he observed to 
Mrs. Mutimer, as he rose to go away, after in- 
forming Kitty that Mons. Bertrand would call 
on her m the course of the next afternoon, * we 
shall have her picking up a husband before she 
has learnt to conjugate aimer.* 

* Good Mr. Guardian,' exclaimed Kitty, who 
had already begun to call Rupert her guardian^ 
half jocosely and half seriously, * put the right 
sort of gentleman in my way, and I'll soon 
pick him up. I should uncommonly like to 
be married, with a house, and servants, and 
lots of money.' 

* Then vou must have a gentleman for your 
husband r inquired the guardian. 

* Why,' retorted the girl, quickly, with more 
of genuine indignation than merry impudence 
in her manner, * you don't suppose I'd marry 
a man who wasn't a gentleman? You tola 
me I was rather a pretty girl^lai&l T&jge&.\ mbd^ 



I don*t mind confessing to you that a friend of 
mine, who lives upstairs in a mahogany frame, 
and has a broad, shiny £Eice, told me the same 
thing before you. And pretty girls can al- 
ways marry gentlemen ; ask the novels about 
that; 

* But you wouldn*t know what to do with a 
rich husband, if you had one?' objected Mr. 
Rupert. 

'Possibly not,* answered the child, saucily, 
nodding her head with arch significance ; * but 
I should know what to do with his monev V 

Whereat Mr. Rupert Smith laughed heartily. 

* I have no fear for my darlinrs settlement,* 
interposed Mrs. Mutimer, CTandly, raising her 
eyes from her mittens. * W omen may be re- 
dundant in this country, but ladies will never 
be so ; and a lady will never have to look in 
vain for a sympathising participator in her 
tenderest emotions.* 

* There are a good many penniless girls 
though, Mrs. Mutimer,' rejomed Mr. Rupert, 
* who have spent some time vainly looking 
for the right sort of Sjonpathising participa- 
tors.* 

* Penniless girls .'—that may be ! But I was 
speaking of ladies, my dear friend; and I 
need not remind you of the vast difference 
between mere girls and British gentlewomen,* 
replied Mrs. Mutimer, with increasing lofti- 
ness of tone ; * neither is it necessary for Pro- 
fessor Mutimer*s widow to assure you that 
she places no narrow or illiberal construction 
on that noblest of all earthly titles — a British 
gentlewoman. I understand by that term a 
lady of our glorious Anglo-Saxon race, who 
is thoroughly convinced she is a lady, and 
who, from earliest bud of childhood to the 
mature blossom of womanly grace, has been 
educated to regard herself as divided from the 
plebeian herd by a barrier which no suffer- 
mg, no adverse circumstances can hurl down. 
Thank Heaven, my, conscience assures me 
that, in this most important respect, I have 
not neglected my darling's education.* 

* Quite right, dear,* broke in Kitty, with 
laughter in her merry eyes ; ' your conscience 
may rest easy on that point.* 

*I am rejoiced to hear you say so,* re- 
sponded Mrs. Mutimer. *Mr. Rupert, you 
hear her guileless testimony? Such is my 
adequate reward for having instilled into her 
confiding nature a lively sense of what is due 
to herself, as the daughter of a gentleman of 
ancient West Indian descent, the grand- 
daughter of a man of science, the great- 
grand-daughter of an Anglican divine. 
With such principles a girl may look forward 
hopefully to the mture. Her bark will never 
run on rock or quicksand. It is true, Kitty 
will have no large fortune ; possibly it might 
have been otherwise if my dear professor 
had been less devoted to the comparatively 
unremunerative fields of science, and more 
unbued with the foresight, prudence, and 
worldly knowledge which descended to me 
from my sainted mother — Catherine Tin- 
ker—Miss Tinker, of Wapshot Court, Wilt- 
shire. Our best blood comes to us through 
the Tinkers — a most ancient family. But it 
is doubtless best as it is. Leave Kitty alone. 
I have no fears for her. She has her gentle 
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descent, her consciousness of native supe^p^ 
ority, her not ungenerous pity for her inferi- 
ors ; and at some possibly remote date she 
will have my point-lace.* 

At this allusion to her point-lace, Mrs. 
Mutimer's voice quavered with emotion. 

Six stripes of far from clean lace did Mifk. 
Mutimer possess, stored away in the most se- 
cret recess of her peculiar wardrobe. Very- 
patchy, attenuated, old night-cap strings they 
were to the uninitiated eye; very dirty 
and discolored (as though with repeated 
steepings in weak coffee) to any eye; but 
Mrs. Mutimer knew them to be pieces of 
point-lace, heirlooms from her genteelest line 
of female ancestry, and she regarded them 
with tearful affection and profound awe. 
Miss Tinker had received them from her 
mother, who was a Miss Biggleswade; to 
Miss Biggleswade they had descended from 
her mother, who was a Miss Chaflftnch ; they 
had come to Miss Chafllnch from her mother, 
who was a Homblower; the Homblowers 
had borne them off in trtUmph from the dark- 
ness of the feudal ages. From these sacred 
relics Mrs. Mutimer derived comfort in mo- 
ments of sternest trial. During her sharpest 
paroxysms of taxes she gazed upon them, 
and was strengthened to endure * the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune.* 

* Mrs. Mutimer has educated you so thor- 
oughly, Kitty,' said Mr. Rupert Smith, play- 
fiiffjr turning the conversation, * that I have 
really nothing left to do. You see you are 
armed at all points; so lose no time; be 
quick, and make your game. Perhaps the 
new lodger will do for you. Have you seen 
him?* 

* Seen him I* exclaimed Kitty, rising up in 
her glee and dancing across the room. * Ay, 
that I have ; and I have had a dow from him 
too, as I passed him on the staircase — such a 
bow I He'll be such ftm. He is such a sav- 
age I' 

* A savage !* 

* Why, tiiat*s his name,' responded Kitty, 
with another laugh. *HavQn't you heard 
that yet? Mr. Nathaniel Savage! Ugh, 
what a name ! And he is such a big moun- 
tain of a savage to look at. He is as tall as 
the Monument : I am sure* his head will 
knock against the ceiling when he stands up- 
right in the drawing-room^ Then he*s well 
nigh as broad as he's tall. You should just 
see his shoulders ! a precious long tape the 
tailor must have who measures them ! Then 
he has a fat fkce. It wouldn't be so bad- 
looking if it was not so fat, and hadn't those 
enormous sandy-brown whiskers, that fly 
^way from his cheeka— just so; and if it 
hadn't a pair of still more yellowy-brown 
moustachios that come down— just so. And 
he dresses — oh ; goodness me, how the savage 
dresses I rough blue pea-coat, just like a boat- 
man's ; colored shirt-front and gills, peppered 
all over with death's heads and earwigs ; 
and blucher shoes of the rummiest feshion. 
And amongst his valuables, he has brought 
in with him nearly a dozen walking-stic^ — 
I mean bludgeons, for they aren't decent, civ- 
ilised walking-sticks— as thick as your arm. 
and every one of them with a ferocious ugly 
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knob at the top. In point of fact, Mr. Rupert, 
granny's " new inmate" is a queer lot, and no 
mistake about it.* 

* He must be, from your description.' 

* Somehow or other he looks a good, amia- 
ble sort of savage,* continued Blitty, * but he 
isnH a gentleman.* 

* My dear child,* observed Mrs. Mutimer, in 
a tone of reproof, * Mr. Nathaniel Savage is 
an aspirant for admission into your grand- 
papa's noble profession, and has recently ac- 
ceded to a modest fortune on the death of a 
distant relation whom he had never seen. He 
told me so himself, with the open commu- 
nicativeness which is the most fascinating 
characteristic of ingenuous youth. I only 
wish that my dear professor were alive, in 
order that he might direct his studies.* 

*In other words, Mr. Rupert,' explained 
Kitty, ' he's an M.S. of the rough-and-ready 
sort — ^youtake me? M.S. — medical student, 
meritorious sawbones. Now you know all 
about him.' 

* But if he has money, he may do for you, 
Kitty ? You can polish him up ?' 

* I dare say I shall have a little ftin out of 
him. He'll just do for me to practise on, till 
something better turns up 1' 

* Take care, take care, Kitty,' answered the 
guardian, gravely, * that he does not turn the 
tables on you. These great, rough giants are 
dangerous fellows to deal with. Don't fall in 
love with him, and then let him run away 
and laugh at you.' 

* No fear of that,' answered the girl, gaily ; 
and then she added in a tone of menace, 
which was in sudden and startling contrast to 
her previous merry voice, ' I should like to 
see the man who'd dare to win my love, and 
then laugh at it. He'd live to rue his inso- 
lence.' 

* Bravo ! bravo ! little actress,' laughed Mr. 
Rupert. 

* I'm not acting ; I mean what I say,' ex- 
claimed the girl, fiercely, doubling her little 
fist and making an earnest gesticulation with 
it as she turned two fiashing eyes up at the 
young man. * I would follow him through 
the world for the sake of my revenge.' , 

* Vengeance wouldn't mend your broken 
heart, child.' 

* Perhaps not, but it would comfort it.' 

* Indeed r 

* Vengeance is sweet, Mr. Rupert,' added 
the girl. 

A strangely jarring sentiment fi'om the lips 
of a child. 

* Forgiveness is sweeter,' rejoined Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, speaking in a gentle solemn voice. 
He could be very solemn when it suited his 
purpose. 

* Pekah !' laughed the child, making a com- 
ical grimace ; ' you talk like a clergyman. I 
can't help laughing at you.' , 

* And when you had caught your false woo- 
er,' inquired Mr. Rupert, throwing aside sol- 
emnity, ' what would you do to him, little 



*Try me, Mr. Rupert, and you'll find 
out,* answered Kitty, curtseying low to the 
ground. 

'An admirable curtsey 1* exclaimed Mr. 



Rupert Smith; *but you rose too quickly. 
Give me another ; look up at me when you 
are at your lowest, and don't rise till I have 
counted three. Now.' 

The girl obeyed as a girl might obey her 
dancing master. 

* Good, very good,' observed Mr. Rupert 
Smith, critically surveying the performance ; 
' quite the right smile ! Now— one— two — 
three I Well done ! There, Kitty, I have 
given you my first lesson.' 

* But it won't be your last V said the child m,^ 
pleading tone. , Sff^^ 

* No ; it sha'n't be my last lesson,' was the * 
reply. 

Whereupon Mr. Rupert Smith took up his 
hat and departed. 

As he walked do wn^ Bristol Street he said 
to himself, *I declare that little gipsy has 
caught firm hold of mV fancy.' 



CHAPTfR XIX. 

A BXTMMEB'S SUNDAY. 

Edward Smith tried in vain to work on 
the morning following the sale of his pictures 
to Mr. Harrison Newbolt. 

He was equally unsuccessful in his efforts to 
be industrious on Thtfrsday. 

The excitement of ^od luck made him fe- 
verish and caused him to turn his eyes to- 
wards the windows of his studio when they 
should have been fixed on canvas. The 
pigeons sunning themselves on the roof of 
the opposite range of jpuildings had a strange 
fescination over himj^J When they rose from 
the tiles for the diver^n of fiight he looked 
up and watched theitf circling and sailing 
about, and when the Mtter and flapping of 
wings told him that l^y had returned from 
a brief aerial excursioii', he looked up again 
and counted them. The noise of a street cab 
rumbling through the court from the Holbom 
gateway to the door of Wood's Hotel gave 
him a nervous shock. When he heard the 
postman's rap at the door of the offices be- 
neath his chambers, he started and listened 
to the messenger's footsteps, wondering 
whether he would bring him a letter, and 
then marvelling how it was that the man 
went pattering down the stone staircase with- 
out paying him a visit. 

Edwarcfs tranquil and laborious life had 
been stirred by a great event, and his nerv- 
ous system was prepared for a succession of 
unusual occurrences. At least he had good 
grounds for supposing that Mr. Harrison 
Kewbolt would send him without delay the 
promised memorandum of their business 
airangement— would send him also a few 
brief lines requesting him to sign the memo- 
randum and return it. But no letter came. 
Edward couldn't make it out. He wondered 
if Mr. Newbolt had metwith an accident. He 
suspected the Post-office of irregularity. 

Having wrought himself to this point of fe- 
ver and semi-insanity he wisely packed up 
his brushes, decided that it was useless to try 
to work, and putting on his cap went out for 
a walk, hoping that exercise in the open air 
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and crowded streets might act as a sedative. , gy, were indicative of talent. There are al- 

But the change did him hann rather than 

good. Every one he met seemed to be the 

subject of some minsual excitement. At 

one time he fancied that wayfarers utterly 

unknown to him stared into his face, and 



nudffing one another exclaimed, *Ha! that's 
the fellow who has sold his pictures.' A few 
minutes later, the preposterous notion seized 
him that everybody was in luck's way, and 
cither had made or was on the point of mak- 
ing a stupendous fortune out of nothing ; and 
all done, too, in the twinkling of an eye. 
During this phase of his mental aberration, 
aged apple-women at street comers were, by 
touch of magic wand, converted into wealthy 
heiresses, and cabmen lit their pipes with 
bank notes, or refused to take a fare at any 
rate under a guinea a mile. All creation was 
turned topsy-turvy. Every living man had 
gone utterly mad, through sudden and over- 
whelming excess of prosperity. 

The fame of his good fortune met him at 
every turn ; it's consequences at every step. 
He called in at the Newman Street Academy, 
and was flatly told by its worthy proprietor 
that he was no longer admissible to the stud- 
ios in the character of a pupil. 

* There's a time for all things,' said hearty 
old John Buckmaster ; * a time to learn, and a 
time to teach. I don't say, youngster, that 
your time for learning has gone by for ever, 
but my time for teaching you is at an end. 
When you want a word of counsel about a 
matter of art, whether it's a question of de- 
sign or of treatment, why, come up of an 
evening, and we'll talk it out together. When 
you're inclined for an hour's chat about the 
old masters or the young pretenders, John 
Buckmaster will be inclmed for an hour's 
chat, too, over a pipe and a glass; but 
he won't have you wasting your time in 
the pupil's room, when you ought to be 
worWng away at home. You've come up to 
me, my lad ; you've gone beyond me ; and I 
ought to take lessons of you, rather than you 
of me. So be off with you ; and if you must 
have a teacher, find a master who knows 
more than I do. I have struck your name 
off my list of lads ; I expel you from my 
school as a reward for your industry and at- 
tainments.' 

When Edward showed his ftice in the pu- 
pils' room there was commotion at the ta- 
bles ; and when he opened his lips, a novel 
sort of deference was paid to his opinions. 
He had graduated, taken a high place in 
honors, was a man of mark ; and the under- 
graduates at the college let him know it, by 
imspoken respect rather than by words. Of 
course, opinion was divided as to his deserts. 
Some of the lads were ready to thmk that 
his unexpected advance to professional stand- 
ing was due solely to John Buckmaster's fa- 
voritism, and whispered, * That's what comes 
from toadying old Bucky.' Among the stu- 
dents there were a few pipe-smoking, casino- 
haunting fellows who cherished a theory 
that gemus and a power of steady applica- 
tion were incompatible qualities, and. even 
maintained that mdolence and dissipation, 
bioken by fitful outbursts of short-lived ener- 



ways a few such silly young noodles amongst 
every numerous body of students. 



Wednesday and Thursday passed in excite- 
ment and gusty changes of feeling. 

On Friday, Edward went down to Putney 
with Rupert, and spent the day on the water. 

On Saturday he went again to Putney, but 
without his friend. 

Sunday also he spent pretty much by him- 
self 

He and Rupert never saw much of each 
other on the day of rest. 

Readers who are inclined to think that in- 
timate friendship would be an impossibility be- 
tween two men so widely different, must re- 
member that Rupert studiously kept his com- 
panion in ignorance of the greater part of his 
life and character; that their close inter- 
course was just what Rupert himself had de- 
scribed it—* an intimate friendship of which 
the intimacy was all on one side.' Having 
discovered the tenor of Edward's religious 
opinions, Rupert decided never to mock 
them. Thus, through judicious silence and 
occasional hypocrisy, he cautiously avoided 
collision with Edward on religious grounds. 
* Why should I worry and startle him ?' Ru- 
pert asked himself, *any more than the 
thousands of other simple and honest creat- 
ures upon whom I have tumbled or may 
tumble in my way through life ? Because I 
am not a narrow-minded man, surely that's 
no reason why I shouldn't be merciful to my 
weaker brethren, and should not show con- 
sideration to the narrow-minded world in 
which, without having been consulted on the 
matter, I have been placed. There is no form 
of egotism more insufferably ungentleman- 
like and in worse taste than that which is 
everlastingly running a-tilt at honest folks^ 
crotchets and prejudices. Fools ought to 
have their interests, in this odd jumble of a 
social system, respected by their intellectual 
superiors.' Irossibly readers may roundly 
designate Mr. Rupert Smith a hypocrite ; M 
was pleased to term himself a * man of the 
world.' 

So Edward, according to his wont, spent 
Sunday away from his familiar associate. 

In ttie morning, he attended service in 
Lincoln's Inn Chapel. 

Towards the latter part of the day, he 
walked out over Hampstead Heath to Hen- 
don — then back again to the heath, when he 
bore to the left and strolled over the mead- 
ows to Highgate, catching gladness from his 
own serene thoughts, and the beauty which 
surrounded him— from the warm sun, slow- 
ly dropping towards the west as it toned 
down with amber tint the greenness of the 
trees and pasture ; from sweeping outlines of 
lawn and foliage ; from quiet cattle grazing 
•peaceftiUy, as though they— brutes though 
they were — felt it especially a day of rest ; 
from fresh warm breezes, murmuring through 
leaves, musical with notes of birds ; from sil- 
ver prattle of children walking with their 
mothers; and from the clear ringing ot 
church bells, inviting men to come and pray 
— ^bells that made him think of chimes whict 
he had listened to in his boyhood, that was 
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only so little removed from the present, and 
yet seemed so far away. 

As he neared Highgate, the whole place — 
the hill, and the town at the foot of the hill 
— was alive with church bells ; their ringing 
came from several points, and was echoed ana 
re-echoed ere it floated out over the valley. 

And as he climbed up the path which leads 
from the valley towards the middle of High- 
gate Hill Road, a trifling incident occurred, 
which it may be as well to mention, as it ex- 
ercised a fine, but still perceptible influence 
on his after career. Sometimes trifling inci- 
dents do affect the course of those who are 
actors in them, and who pass on forgetful of 
them as soon as they have occurred. 

At the highest pomt of the path just men- 
tioned, Edward came upon two women, 
standing near the stile which is still the 
boundary between the footway and the most 
picturesque of all the many windings and 
lovely lanes of High^te. The one was an 
old, wrinkled, decrepit woman— a tidy per- 
son, but about as ugly, awkward, stumpy an 
old crone as could have been found in High- 
gate seventeen years since. The other was a 
plain, uncouth servant girl, possibly some 
twenty years of age. * Ajdl old woman with 
her granddaughter,* thought Edward; and 
he was right in his surmise. They were par- 
leying: the old woman (leaning upon her 
stout stick) •begging the girl to stay a few 
minutes longer with her ; the grand(&ughter 
insisting that her time was up, and that she 
must hasten back to London. The girFs ar- 
guments prevailing, the aged dame yielded, 
saying, * Then, be off, it is late ; but come and 
see your old grandmother again soon; and, 
here, child, is something for you to buy cakes 
with.' As she uttered these words the speak- 
er fumbled in her pocket and brought out 
twopence, which she pressed into the young 
woman's hand, who readily accepted them, 
almost without a thank, as though the gift 
were a matter of course. It was a scene of 
humble Ufe— a vulgar commonplace incident ; 
but there was a touch of poetry in it ; and 
that touch of poetry struck home to Edward's 
heart. He wished that the . poor woman had 
more to give, that she could have made the 
gift without being the poorer for it ; he felt 
that the girl ou^ht to have declined the pre- 
sent, since she m all probability was better 
provided with the comforts of life than the 
bestower, whose lot was evidently cast 
amongst the aged and very poor ; at least the 
young woman might have shown some faint 
sign of ^titude. Perhaps the darkness of 
the shady lane in the backj^round and the 
warm li^ht in the foreground and the golden 
rays Mlmg across the two figures contributed 
to the effect of the tableau on the artist's mind. 

He was still gazing upon them, little think- 
ing that his observation would be heeded, or 
if heeded would cause pain, when he .was 
roused to a consciousness of his misbehavior 
by the old woman exclaiming angrily, as ^e 
suddenly caught his watchful eyes, *What 
are ye staring at? Canna an auld dame gie 
her lass a copper but ye must fix y'r eyne 
upon her. But dootless ye think a weel 



dressed mon may bear himself to puir bodies 
according to his will.' 

In an instant Edward had grasped the old 
woman by the hand and said hurriedly,' * A 
thousand pardons ! I was but wishing you had 
more to give. I was wrong,— forgive me.' 

Ten moments of surprise in the grandame's 
wrinkled face ; and then looking down at the 
hand which Edward had hastily wrung and 
as hastily released she saw a bright half-crown 
lying in the palm, put there by him who had 
so strangely responded to sha^ words. 

* Ye bra' hinnie,' exclaimed the old woman, 
with stirring emphasis in her deep North 
country voice, ana a blinking in her failing 
eye ; * your money is siller ; but the grip o' y'r 
hand is pure goud.' 

This was au the trifling incident ; and the 
drama of two brief minutes acted out, Edward 
went on his way soon to forget all about it. 

He hastened towards the village, where the 
church bells had already ceased to chime, and, 
in slower measure, and deeper tones, were 
tolling the congre^tions in. 

He entered a well known church and took 
part in the service. 

The service over, he sauntered on in the 
ruddy-amber twilight to Muswell Hill till he 
came to a wayside tavern. 

Loitering at the door of the tavern was a 
young man, apparently the ostler and odd 
man of the little inn, to whom, after scrutin- 
ising him for a moment, Edward said, * that s 
a flne grand house down the lane there.' 

* 'Tis a big house, and an old 'un.' 

* Has it a name?' 

* It's the Clock House— the Clock House, 
Muswell Hill. Every one knows it ; there's 
a clock over the door.' 

* Perhaps you know who lives there ?' 

* P'raps I do,' answered the young ostler, 
saucily ; and then changing his tone he added 
civilly, * Mr. Harrison Newbolt lives there.' 

* Ay, to be sure. I have heard of him. A 
rich man?' 

' No mistake about that ; and he lives as a 
rich man should— horses, dogs, servants— a 
plenty of 'em. Carriages too.' . 

The voice in which this disjointed sen- 
tence was uttered left no doubt that the speak- 
er had a warm respect for the rich man who 
lived as a rich man should. 

* There are ladies in the fiimily ?' asked Ed- 
ward, continuing his enquiries more boldly, 
as the witness appeared more inclined to be 
communicative. 

* Two on 'em,' was the answer, * and lots 
of others who're married, and live away.' 

* I suppose the ladies ride on horseback.' 

* The young lady does.' 

* Aye,^ said Edward, quickly ; * on a black 
pony?' 

* JNo ; you're iust out there,' returned the 
lad, again growing saucy , * she don't ride a 
black pony.' 

*Umphf I'm mistaken, then; but I once 
saw a young lady ride through the gateway 
on a black pony, with a groom behind her.' 

* P'raps so,' was the answer, jerked out with 
spasmooic energy ; * p'raps you did see the 
young lady on a black pony. I didn't say 
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you didn*t ; but the black is swopped for a 
brown. And ain't the brown a stepper, that's 
all ? ain't she a stepper ? I believe you.' 

Whereupon Edward turned upon his heel, 
and walked back to London, very slowly, in 
tiie white light of the rising moon. 

* It's the same,' he thought to himself; " I 
felt sure of it when I lay awake last Tuesday 
night. How strange that her £Either should 
have bought the picture 1 I am sure there's 
no likeness in it that he could detect. I only 
took the first thought from her; and then I 
painted away — away from the original. I 
feel sure there's notmng that can be detected 
— ^nothing that can make her suspect my folly 
— and see the insult' 

He put these thoughts in words, and very 
bitterly he accented the last part of the sen- 
tence. 

From which ejaculatij 
that an influence, apart 
had helped to render 
the preceding days, anj 
jecture as to the natural , 
agitated him, as he walked slowly^back to 
I^ndon, in the white light of the rising 
mo(m, wondering what the next day would 
bring to him — dreading, rather than hoping, 
that it might bring hinf^ invitation to the 
Clock House. 
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CHAPTERi-XX. 

WHAT WILL BE ftlE END OF IT. 

A GOOD deal happened on that next day. 
The first post brought^ Edward a letter and 
a copy of the * Autocrat.'' 

The former contained the expected memo- 
randum of a sale of certain pictures, and a 
brief note, running thus : — 

< Clock House, MnsweU HUl, 
gatarday Evening, June 13, 1846. 

' Dear sir, — I shall be passing up Holborn 
some time 1)efore noon on Monday, and will 
give you a call, as I want to say a few words 
to you— in fact, to make a business proposal. 
So if you can conveniently keep at home dur- 
ing the forenoon, please do so. The memo- 
randum I cai^put in my pocket when you 
have signed it. 

* Yours, &c., 
* John Habrisok Newbolt. 

< Edward ^mith, Esq., 
Furnival's Inn.' 

The note was written in ne&i and singular- 
ly legible characters, but the si^ature was 
an exact reproduction of the mexplicable 
scrawl which had caused Edward so much 
perplexity. 

'A business proposal,' thought Edward; 
* he must be going to give me a commission.' 

The copy of the ' Autocrat ' was less grati- 
fying than the contents of the envelope. Ed- 
ward did not take the paper in ; he seldom 
saw it ; he knew no one who subscribed to it. 
He was, therefore, surprised at finding the 
copy in his letter-box ; and presuming that it 
had been transmitted to him by some one 
who had an object in paying him the atten- 



tion, he cut the leaves and examhied the col- 
umns, seeking an explanation of the occor- 
rence. * Perhaps,' thought the young artist, 
* there is some mention of my pictures.' In 
which conjecture Edward was not at &ult, 
for on skunming the art news he came upon 
a brief, pungent criticism of the two wOiks 
which readers have already inspected in the 
Octagon room. Very frank and clear was 
the writer as to the worth of the two pictures, 
troubled with no uncertainty as to what peo- 
ple should think of theuL They were sketchy, 
untruthful, coarse as sign-boards, feeble as 
infancy ; the sentiment of No. 637 was utterly 
morbid ; the one figure in No. 640 was that 
of an afiected, namby-pamby young woman, 
turning a pair of large vacant eyes down on 
a rose-bud, which was appropriately placed 
in the middle of a garden path ; it was a just 
cause for wonder how the academicians had 
come to accept two such daubs ; indeed, far 
voritism on the part of the judges could alone 
account for the good places assigned to the 
puerile productions ; it was also a matter of 
interest, as tending to illustrate the general 
bad taste and artistic ignorance of the public, 
that both pieces of rubbish had been bought 
at a high price by a wealthy connoisseur. 

Artists are proverbially callous to tlie ar- 
rows of criticism. On some grounds, they 
prefer blame to praise, inasmu^i^ the blun- 
ders of hostile critics amuse them; anyhow, 
they would rather be attacked than not be 
noticed at all ; for a criticism, whatever may 
be its temper, acts as an advertisement This 
is well known to all who assodate with 
painters and sculptors. But Edward was an 
exception in his class ; he was very sensitive 
about remarks on his works, exceedingly de- 
sirous of commendation, and wincing under 
expressions of disapproval. On the present 
occasion he was sorely distressed by the con- 
temptuous injustice of his unknown Judge. 
He had never before been * regularly cut up * 
in a newspaper ; and the sensations of a 
young man who, for the first time in his life, 
sees himself branded * fool ' in clear, biting 
type, are not agreeable, however well he 
hide his chagrin, and aver that it's no matter 
for serious thought Some men, who are 
much before the world, grow case-hardened 
towards the peltings of an adverse press, an^ 
with unafiected good humor laugh at them- 
selves as being amongst ' the most abused of 
Englishmen ;' but sudi men are few, and even 
the most callous and insolent of them can re- 
call a time when they were less stoical under 
the fire of public censure. Poor Bdward 
was deeply afflicted. The honest Simple fel- 
low saw only the little truth which leavened 
the falsehoods of the criticism, and. Was blind 
to its redundant malevolence. Moreover, the 
final blow of his adversary cut him to the 
quick. * Mr. Newbolt will see it,' he thought, 
^ and learn that he has made a TnistAeL Ify 
chance for a commission from him is ffone^ 
and so it ought to be. What ri^t Save I 
to commissions? It will be a long timA 
before I see the inside of the Clock House,'^ 
which last thought caused an audible grou 
from the sufiiering lad. 
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At the expiration of two hours a comforter 
came to him, in the person of John Harrison 
Newbolt,M.F. 

* What on earth are you looking so glum 
about, Mr. Smith?* were the giant's first 
words, after he had said ' good morning ' to 
the young artist, and shaken him warmly bv 
the hand. * Your face and the morning aonh 
agree r 

Mr. Newbolt's face was in perfect keeping 
with the bright June day—joyous with sun- 
light and fresh breeze. He was on his way 
from the City, where he had been despatch- 
ing important business, to Westminster, for 
the purpose of taking his place on a railway 
committee : but there was no sign of care or 
hard work-a-day thought in his strong, mas- 
sive, eager countenance. 

* I have been reading something in a paper 
which doesn't please me,' answered Edward, 
blushing deeply as he spoke courageously. 

* Just look at it, sir ; it concerns you almost 
as much as myself; and you ought to see it.' 

* Indeed ! what is it ?' inquired the man of 
business, raising his big eyebrows, and shift- 
ing the whole scalp of his head with a quick, 
jerking contraction of the muscles — a move- 
ment, by the way, that was one of his 
most frequent as well as most unpleasant 
tricks. 

Edwar4 handed him the ' Autocrat.' 
Whereat, without reading the offensive 
paragraph, Mr. Harrison Newbolt broke out 
laughing, with the loudest, j oiliest sort ^ of 
laughter imaginable. 

* You've seen it already, then?' asked 
Edward. 

* Seen it ? Of course I have ! I read it on 
Saturday morning; just before I wrote to 
you.' 

A light shone in Edward's face, as he said, 

* It didn't occur to me that you might take in 
the paper.' 

' I don't take it in,' was the answer. * It 
was sent to me by some one who thought I 
ought to know what the writer thinks of me !' 

*And I don't take it in either,' returned 
Edward, * it was sent to me through post.' 

* Exactly. Where is the wrapper it came 
in?' 

* Here,' said Edward, picking up the torn 
wrapper from the floor and handing it to his 
patron. 

* To be sure ; precisely so ; as I expected,' 
observed Mr. Newbolt, after glancing at the 
direction ; ' the same handwriting was on the 
wrapper sent to me.' 

*The papers must have been bought at 
some shop.' 

* Most likely,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, drily. 

* Perhaps they were sent by the same per- 
son.' 

* Perhaps they were; your suspicion is 
mine, Mr. Smith. The same thought passed 
through my mind,' observed Mr. Newbolt, yet 
more drily. 

* Who can it have been ?' 

* Some person who thought it his duty to 
let us know that we were two fools ! A pret- 
ty pair we are, truly. Well, and so you don't 
bke being cut up ? I must say it didn't ruffle 
my tempier ; but then I have been used to be- 



ing written against as a humbug, knaye, 
scoundrel, ass, for thirty years past !^ 

' Perhaps it was fooush of me to feel it so 
much.' 

' Young men of your age ought to be foolish, 
Mr. Smith. I wouldn't give a thrip for a man 
without a grey hair who isn't a bit of a fool 
some way or other! But why did it hurt 
you? Tell me.' 

* I didn't like to think that you had bought 
trash.' 

*Then you believe the lying print?' was 
Mr. Newbolt's loud exclamation, followed by 
another roll of noisy laughter. * That's com- 
plimentanr to me as well as to yourself But 
go on ; tefi me about yourself All your cha- 
grin wasn't on my account !' 

* By no means, Mr. Newbolt,' returned Ed- 
ward, raising a pair of bright eyes to his ques- 
tioner. * It cut me ; because, as far as I am 
concerned, it contains a good deal of truth. 
You have been good enough to buy them at 
your own munificent price, out of sympathy 
with a young aspirant ; but the pictures are 
far from what they ought to be, and what I 
meant them to be r 

' On my word,' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt 
roundly, * you are a greater fool than I took 
you for I I shouldn't be surprised to hear that 
you have made up your mind to write to the 
editor, promising to do better for the future, 
and mildly opposing what you conceive to be 
the writer's mistakes !' 

* No,' answered Edward, slowly, * I shan't 
do that. I have made up my mind how I 
mean to treat adverse criticism.' 

* Have you ? and how do you mean to treat 
it?' 

A pause : and then in a deeper voice, which 
showed how thoroughly he was in earnest, 
and completely he meant what he said, Ed- 
ward answered — 

^IdonH mean to taXk it dovm^ hut to work it 
down/ IdonH mean to write it dovm, hut to 
paint it down P 

* By Jove I' responded Mr. Newbolt, bring- 
ing an open hand down with a bang on Ed- 
ward's shoulder, ' you're even a greater trump 
than I thought you, boy ! I love you !' 

* Sir,' answered Edward, with graceftil sim- 
plicity, as he grasped the hand which, after 
dealing him the clap on the shoulder, thrust 
itself out before him, ' you're very good to me. 
Your kindness will make a child of me 1' 

A pause. 

* Gome,' said the giant, changing his tone to 
one of calmness, and assuming a grave look, 
* I want to speak to you about a matter of 
business. I want you to teach drawing, 
painting, and all that sort of thing, to a younf 
friend of mine. Say twice a week, 1 shaU 
want you up at Muswell HilL My' young 
friend lives up there; so do L Will you 
come into the plan ?' 

* Really, Mr. Newbolt,' answered Edward, 
greatly astonished at the proposal, * I don't 
know what to say. It's so sudden a proposi- 
tion. I don't know what to think, still less 
what to say. You must give me a little time 
to make up my mind.' ♦ 

* Of course, I'll make it worth your while to 
do so,' replied the patron. 
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* I was not thinkmg about that,* was the 
hasty response. *How could you think it, 
sir ? Of course, my wish is to do your bid- 
dmg^ 

* What were you thinking of, then ?* 

* Why, just this, sir. I have never tried to 
teach any one my art, and I don't think I 
could teach it.' 

* Tut, man ! you can draw and paint ; and 
whatever a man can do, he can teach others 
to do.' 

* Not always.' 

* Pooh !' responded the giant, hotly and dog- 
matically, * I tell vou a man always can I' 

Edward thought otherwise, and pleaded, 
* Indeed, sir, I mistrust my abilitv. Let me 
ask Mr. Buckmaster to advise me.*^ 

* Fudge ! Do you intend to be dry-nursed 
by old John Buckmaster all through life?' 
inquired Mr. Newbolt, with a slight air of 
contempt. 

*I wish,' replied Edward, gravely, *that 
Mr. Buckmaster's age would let me hope that 
I might always have the benefit of his advice.' 

John Harrison Newbolt was rebuked, and 
was well pleased with the rebuke. 

* Of course, of course, Mr. Buckmaster is a 
good man, and deserves all respect,' he said, 
quickly. * Talk it over with him, then, and 
let me know your determination — on — on — 
When can you let me know your decision ? 
Let me see ; will you come to Muswell Hill 
next Thursday, at six o'clock? Dine with 
me ; look at my pictures ; and let me have 
your answer.' 

Edward accepted the invitation. 

* Very good ; now I'll be off".' 

* How old is the gentleman I am to teach ?' 
inquired Edward, as his visitor turned to 
leave. 

* Oh, age is no matter. My friend is young, 
younger than you are.' 

* Does he know anything of art ?' 

* A little ; but very little. You'll have to 
begin almost at the beginning.' 

^ He has had masters then before me ?' 

* Several ; but I don't think any one of them 
knew his business.' 

* Exactly ; like me, they could paint or use 
the pencil, but couldn't teach.' 

*rm afraid,' laughed Mr. Newbolt, *you 
have a will of your own. How you cling to 
a notion, when it has once crept into your 
headl' 

* No, no, sir, I am not obstinate. I merely 
mean to be honest, and not undertake work 
which I can't do well. Would you object to 
tell me the name of your friend, and who he is ? 
Mr. Buckmaster will be sure to ask me ; and 

/ any answer I might give him might affect his 
advice.' 

The patron smiled as he replied, ' I do object. 
When you have given me " Yea," or " Nay," 
r 11 tell you more. In poii^t of fact, I haven't 
my friend's permission to say more at present 
than I have already told you. But now I 
must be off; my groom is wondering what I 
am doing here so long. Ah, to be sure, the 
memorandum — signed quite as it should be f 
there, that wiQ be safe in my pocket. Good- 
bye, till Thursday. Mind, six o'clock, sharp ; 
nothing but a joint and pudding, and a bottle 



of wine. We shall be quite alone ; not a Boul 
with us, except the ladies. Gome up half-an- 
hour before dinner, and look at my pictures ; 
Ida and Flo will show them to vou, and then 
we shall have something to talk about over 
our wine. But, remember, we're quite alone ; 
no dress, ay.' 

* Oh, yes, of course, I know the address,' 
replied Edward, putting a droll misconstnio- 
tion on the last words of his patron. 

' There goes a fine-heartea man T he said 
aloud, as he looked down through an open 
window of his studio, and watcmed the de- 
parture of his new ally. 

Then tumine away from the window, when 
the horsemen had clattered out of the court, 
he sat down in his easy chair, thinking, * He 
has invited me to his house ; the house where 
«^ lives I What will be the end of it? Strange. 
I did not seek him out ; he has been brought 
to me. What will be the end of it ?' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

CONCBRNme COSTUME AND CERTAIN OTHBR 
MATTEBS. 

Mr, Newbolt's call had so effectually 
driven from Edward's mind all thought 
about the * Autocrat,' that when Rupert 
Smith entered the Fumival's Inn studio hall- 
an-hour after the great man's departure, the 
young artist smiled as he recalled his first an- 
noyance on readings the critic's attack. 

*Ay, look there, my boy. I have been 
pitched into,' he said cheerily, directing Ru- 
pert's attention to the passage. 

* Nonsense ! let me see,' replied Rupert,- pass- 
ing his eye over the lines. * Shall I read them 
out loud?' 

* No occasion to do that. I know them by 
heart.' 

' Umph 1 and that's the wrapper in which 
the paper was enclosed?' inquired Rupert, 
taking up the paper cover which Mr. New- 
bolt had scrutinised shortly before. *The 
paragraph is malicious enough ; but I would 
rather know who sent you the * Autocrat,' 
than discover the malevolent noodle who 
penned the abuse. Is the handwriting un- 
known to you ?' 

* Quite.' 

' It isn't to me.' 

* Indeed I' 

* Have you ever seen a line of Mike Gavan's 
flowing penmanship ? I mean the talkative, 
noisy Irish boy, who has entered at Bucky's.* 

* Never. I know just nothing of him ; though 
he always persists in addressing me as if we 
were very close friends.' 

* I also know just nothing of him ; but I 
have seen his handwriting, and unless my 
eye is greatly at fault, Mr. Mike Gktvan di- 
rected that wrapper.' 

'Impossible! That noisy, prating little 
fellow, surely does not presume to write art- 
criticisms.' 

I didn't insinuate that he wrote the article 
— I only charged him with having directed 
the wrapper.' 

' A copy was sent to Mr. Newbolt, as well as 
tome. 
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* Doubtless ;— and most likely by the same 
kind friend.' 

' Mr. Newbolt has seen that wrapper, and 
tells me the direction of his copy was in the 
same handwriting.* 

* Of course it was ;— I presume you've seen 
Mr. Newbolt since Saturday ?' 

Whereupon Edward told him how Mr. 
Harrison Newbolt had that morning paid 
him a visit, and stayed with him for at least 
half-an-hour, talking in the most friendly 
manner, had covered the * Autocrat' with de- 
rision, and had closed his urbanities with in- 
viting him to dine at the Clock House, Mus- 
well Hill, on the following Thursday. 

* By Jove, Ned,' exclaimed Rupert, play- 
fully, at this announcement, * you're going 
a-head. Dining with Members of Parlia- 
ment I We shall soon have your name in the 
published list of great personages present at 
fashionable entertainments.' 

* There isn't to be a party. We are to 
be alone-^myself, Mr. Newbolt and the ladies.' 

* The ladies ! ha 1 then there are ladies- 
Mrs. Newbolt, in overpowering velvet, and a 
long string of Miss Newbolts, attired with 
theu" usual graceful simplicity ! Ned ! you 
are in luck's way. Forget that you're " only 
an artist ;" stick up to the prettiest Miss New- 
bolt, make hot love to her when papa is out of 
the way and mamma isn't looking, glide into 
her unsophisticated bosom, win her affections 
— and then, when the mischief has been 
done, and the family doctor is sure she will 
die of consumption unless she is allowed to 
unite herself with the " object of her choice," 
close up to the governor, and stand out fbi 
heavy settlements. That's the game. We 
shall see you a rich householder m St. John's 
Wood before two years have passed, if you 
play boldly and cautiously.' 

* Fudge r interjected Edward. 

* You must go dressed — ^although there isn't 
a party. You must invest in a white cravat and 
dress-uoots * 

* Do you thmk so ?' asked Edward. * That 
never struck me. Qf course, I have not got 
those sort of things.' 

* Of course you haven't,' assented Rupert, 
laughing memly ; * and I dare say (you may as 
well confess the whole truth to me) you 
haven't such a thing as a dress-coat among your 
traps?' 

* Indeed, I haven't' 

* Nor silk vest, nor dress-shirt, nor any of the 
fittings of a gentleman?' 

* None of 3iem.' 

* Poor fellow I untutored child of nature ! I 
pity and admire you. Your condition is in-, 
structive— as showing how, in this artificial 
city, a man of education and pleasant exterior 
may contrive to enjoy life without yield- 
ing to the first requirements of civilisa- 
tion.' 

* I never wore a dress-coat in all my life,' 
said Edward, making a clean breast of it, and 
laying before his amused companion the exact 
extent of his wild and imreclaimed condition. 
* What occasion had I ever for one ? In the 
Island, my dear &ther never went into socl- 
es of any 0ort, had no friends, save me and 
Luette Benier, had no acquaintances but one 

_ 4 



or two old boatmen of St. Brelade's Bay. 
Poor dear father ! what a lonely life he led for 
twenty long years ! Twenty years he lived 
on the island, never leaving it except for 
trips to St. Malo, and a walking excursion 
through Brittany and Vendee during the 
weeks of each autumn ; and throughout all 
those years he had no friend but me and my 
old French nurse. The island was a gay 
place, with plenty, of society for rich people ; 
but we never entered it ; and if I went there 
now, I don't believe I should find a person to 
shake me by the hand, except two old boat- 
men — ^no eyes to blink me a welcome, but 
Lisette's.' 

At the close of this sentence, Edward's voice 
was broken with emotion. 

* Yes, yes, dear boy— I know, I know,' inter- 
rupted Kupert, with womanly tenderness and 
abiding flippancy. 

* But don't think about the dear old dad, or 
you'll grow mournful — and— then — I shall be 
sad too. Let's laugh while we can.' 

* I won't make you sad,' responded Edward, 
with a smile. * Don't be afraid. I usually 
keep a good firm hold on myself; but the 
disgraceful state of my wardrobe brought up 
the old, cruel, thoughts of the old time.' 

' Of course.' 

* But we'll have no more of them.' 
A moment's pause. 

And then, with his habitual lightness, Ru- 
pert, reverting to Edward's want of a dress- 
coat, said, *But this question of dress is a 
grave matter, Ned. I must take you to my 
tailor, and get him to rig you out. We have 
almost three days before us, and in that tim . 
my tailor would make a scavenger look like 
a peer of the realm.' 

Edward had recovered his usual cheerful- 
ness, as he answered, * All right ; I put myself 
in your hands. You shall do with me what- 
ever you think right ; and I needn't say I 
have confidence in your judgment on such 
matters. But do you think there's really any 
need for me to go in fiill array ? I shouldn't 
like to be over-dressed.' 

* It's always better, Ned,' observed Rupert, 
sententiously, ' to be over-dressed than under- 
dressed. To be under-dressed is to insult 
your host ; to be over-dressed is but to pay 
him a compliment. A morning coat at an 
evening party is an impertinence to everv la- 
dy who has been good enough to set off her 
own beauty to the best advantage.' 

* But this isn't an evening party,' pleaded 
Edward. * We are to be quite alone.' 

*That doesn't matter,' persisted Rupert, 
authoritatively; * full fig is necessary unless Mr. 
Newbolt expressly ordered you not to dress ; 
or, at least, told you that you might do as 
you liked. If he oidn't teU you not to bother 
yourself with an elaborate toilet, regulation 
togs must be had recourse to. Did he give 
you a hint about dress ?^ 

* To be sure, he did,' exclaimed Edward, a 
light suddenly bursting upon him. * His last 
words were, " Remember, we're quite idone ; 
no dress." ' 

* Why on earth didn't you say so before f 

* For the simple reason tha.t ^\2cka ^ssi&X 
did not \mdei«\a3idL^Qmi. \ ^ojvxjgD^. ^QmX>m 
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was speaking of his address at Muswell Hill ; 
but now it iSs dawned upon me — both what 
he said and what he meant. What an absurd 
mistake T 

* Oh, Ned/ cried Rupert, * you*re better than 
any comedy — more ridiculous than any fiwce ! 
You'll kill me outright with laughter. But 
come, the state of anairs is so far changed 
that I no longer insist on full dress. It will 
now be my pleasant, but most important, duty 
to see that you go to Muswell Hill in an ap- 
propriate morning dress. Let me see — have 
you a hat ?' 

* Have I a hat ? Of course I have.* 

* I never saw you sport it.* 

* I always wear it on Sundays.* 

* Let me have a look at it.' 
Whereupon Edward hastily retired to his 

bedroom, and in ten seconds returned with a 
blue band-box in his hands. 

In a trice the hat was taken from the blue 
band-box, and triumphantly exhibited. 

It was a hat of an unquestionably obsolete 
fashion. The diameter of the top was at 
least one-third greater than the diameter at 
the head-band. The brim was ingeniously 
bent, so that its foremost point almost touched 
the wearer's eyebrows, whilst its hindmost 
point rested on the coat-collar. It was en- 
circled b^ a silk band an inch and a half 
deep, which band was fastened in front by a 
buckle somewhat larger than a shilling. 

* Where did you get that thing ?' inquired 
Rupert. 

* In the island, to be sure,* answered Ed- 
ward, heedless of the contemptuous emphasis 
laid by Rupert on the word * thing.' 

* How much did you give for it ?' 

* Twelve Qhi\lmg&— British. You under- 
stand ?' 

* Oh, yes ; I understand.' 

* It was an expensive hat,' continued Ed- 
ward. * Twelve shillings, Britishy is a high 
price for a hat in the island ; but it has stood 
me well. It looked rather the worse for 
wear a month since ; but I had it done up for 
a shilling, and you see it's as good as new.* 

* My dear Ned,* said Rupert, gravely, * it 
isn*t a hat.* 

*Itw;i*^ahatr 

' Certainly not. You're quite in error. It 
isnH a hat, though the force of habit is so 
strong that you think it one. It is just cred- 
ible (I am scarcely justified in saying so 
much) — it is just credible that it vxis a hat 
when it first came into your possession, at a 
cost of twelve shillings (British 1) but it isn't a 
hat any longer. It is a thing of the past ; the 
remains of what may have been a hat. Put 
it in its native bandbox, my dear boy, and 
send it to the museum of the Antiquanan So- 
ciety, where it will be rightly appreciated as 
an mteresting relic of departed manners. 
Don't continue to regard it as a hat. Any- 
how, don't wear it again. Why, no lady 
could see you in it without feeling a strong 
inclination to laugh at you.' 

*Iflit really so old-fashioned?' asked Ed- 
ward, reluctantly yielding his high esteem 
for the hat 

* Indeed it is. You see, Ned, though you 
Are an artist, you don't pay sufficient atten- 



tion to modem costume. In five miniite9 
you could turn me out on canvas an admira- 
ble cavalier's hat, all plumes, peak, and rib- 
ands ; but you'd be sadly at fault if you at- 
tempted to paint Rotten Row on a fine sum- 
mer's afternoon.' 

* I have no doubt you are right.' 

' Come, put yourself trustfully in my hands, 
and let us walk out — pay a visit to my tailor, 
and have a word with my hatter. If you arc. 
to get a firm footing in Mr. Newbolt's house 

Jrou must make a favorable impression on the 
adies. Let us be off to the West-end. It's a 
beautiful day ; and when we've done our 
shopping, we'll take a lazy walk through the 
Park, look at the great people, and sit for an 
hour in the sun on a bench in the Kensing- 
ton Gardens.' 

The proposal was of a friendly sort. Com- 
mon sense urged that it should be accepted. 

So Edward, without further show of reluc- 
tance, yielded to good counsel. 

* But how about my dress to-day ? Shall I 
wear my hat ?' he asked. 

* No, no,' was the answer ; ' wear your cap 
as usual. I am not afraid to walk about the 
West-end with a man who looks like an .art- 
student ; but I'd die sooner than be seen in 
the Park arm-in-arm with the wearer of that 
preposterous chimney-pot.' 



CHAPTER XXII 

COATS, COAT-ARMOB, Ain) LIVERIED 

Their shopping done, Rupert and Ned 
went off to Kensington Gardens, where they 
took possession of an unoccupied bench in 
a retired nook ; and when they were seated, 
it pleased Rupert to revert to the Muswell 
Hill invitation. 

* How do you think you'll get on with the 
ladies, Ned ? Unless I am mistaken, to 
amuse women with small talk isn't exactly 
in your line.' 

* So much out of my line, that I shan't try 
to amuse them.' 

* Quite right, Ned ; stick to that. Don't try 
to amuse them ; and you'll achieve to perfec- 
tion what you have no wish to accomplish. 
The novelty of dining with a young man 
who doesn't try to be amusing will be the 
best diversion they will have had for many a 
day. Still, you must make up your mind to 
feeling rather awkward at first.' 

* I know I shall be awkward, for you see I 
have had no experience of ladies' society.' 

*No experience? Not quite so bad as 
that?' 

* Honestly, I have never in all my life been 
introduced to a woman who could be called a 
lady—in the conventional sense of the word.* 

* How strange!' 

*Why strange? In the island I never 
spoke to a lady ; at school I never came in 
contact with a lady, for Mrs. Lemaitre (though 
she used to invite some of the boys to l^r 
parties) never deigned to pay me any atten- 
tion ; and you know as well as I do, a Lon- 
don art-student, without special private intro- 
ductions, has no means of making acquaint- 
ance with gentlewomen.' 
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* Mrs. Lemaitre*8 invitations were confined 
to boys of good quality, ehV the sons of the 
island squires, and of ladies with whom she 
wished to stand well ?' 

* I suppose so. And No. 856 was not the 
son of a squire ; he was only the son of an 
impoyerished, unintroduced occupant of a 
little cottage, about whom just nothing was 

> known to the aboriginal islanders, except 
that he paid his debts, smoked his pipe, lived 
alone, kept himself to himself, and bore the 
title to captain, given him by the boatmen of 
the bay in return for his presents of tobacco 
and spirits. Of course, No. 856 was nothing 
to Mrs. Lemaitre.* 

* What do you mean by No. 856 V 

* That was my number at Elizabeth's Col- 
lege. Every boy had a number assigned him 
in the college books ; and he was known by 
it' 

* By Jove I they numbered you like con- 
victs on the hulks. But did the boys call 
each other by their numbers V 

* Quite as often as by their names. It was 
a matter of pride witii every boy to know 
every other boy's number as well as his own. 
In the playground, the fellows used to call 
each other by their numbers. What a jangle 
of numbers there was at times !' 

* My faith ! there must have been. But you 
don't mean to say there were so many as 856 
boys in the college at the same time ? 

* Dear me, no ; not more than an eighth of 
that number. They either started or recom- 
menced the numbering when the new college 
was opened. I was 856th boy to be entered 
on the books of the new college. You under- 
stand?' 

* Quite. Had you close friends amongst 
your schoolmates, Ned ? ' 

* No. You see the prejudice against settlers 
on the island was strong with the sons of the 
old families, almost as strong amongst the 
boys as amongst their parents. So the yellows 
had a sort of contempt fbr No. 856 as an in- 
terloper. They did not like me ; perhaps I 
didn^t take the best means to make them like 
me, for I was a sulky, flroward young cub. 
But there was one chap I was very fond of; 
and he had a sort of sneaking fondness for me, 
although I was an interloper and a settler. 
Jenmiy Brehaut went to India on leaving 
Elizabeth's. I wonder how he is getting on. 
I'll bet he's a good soldier.' 

* Brehaut t what queer names those islanders 
have ? How do you spell it ?' 

* B-r-e-h-a-u-t. Jenmay was a stunning little 
fellow. Jacques le Cocq, who was a prodi- 
gious bully, once thrashed him with a nding- 
whip for saying I was as much a gentleman as 
any boy in the college ; and Jenamy never told 
me about the row. I only found it out after- 
wards.' 

* Then schooldays were not your happiest 
days?' 

'indeed they were not,' sighed Edward, 
speakinff slowly after the sigh. * The master 
mdn't Ws.e me. and with better reason than 
the boys. Besides being an interloper, I was 
dull at my books: I used to work h»*d 
enough ; but I was alw^s in grief, and at the 
bottom of my dasa. There's no gainsaying 



that Fm not clever — ^I wish I was— like you, • 
Rupert. But I can't get hold of books. Oh, 
the hours upon hours that I have spent in the 
lock-up at the top of the tower! I do hon- 
estly think that an entire year of my existence 
has been passed in solitaiy connnement; by 
short doses. Once on a time having nothing 
better to do, I cut my name in great, big let- 
ters on the door of the right-hand lock-up. 
thus: "Edward Smith, a Hater of Tyranny r 
Jemmy Brehaut was shut up in the same crib 
on the following day, and seeing my handi- 
work, he carved immediately TDeneath it, 
"James Brehaut, who abominates Despotism I" 
Poor, dear Jemmy, he put two m*s in his 
" abominates." Ii ever we go to St. Peter 
Port together again, I'll take you up the old 
tower, and show you the two bold legends.' 

* Poor Ned !' broke in Rupert, with a mock- 
ery of pity. * Poor Ned, gazing through the 
bars of his dungeon-window. It's a subject 
for a poem.' 

*But you know,' explained Edward, *I 
never let my dear father suspect how unhappy 
I was. I never told him how often I used to 
gaze— throurfi the lock-up windows, over the 
roofs of St. Peter Port, tumbled together on 
the hill-side, and over the sea — at tlS cliflfe of 
Jers^ in the distance !' 

*Well,' observed Rupert, * certainly your 
bringing up accounts for your ignorance of 
women.^ 

* I don't think I am imorant of them,' re- 
turned Edward, with a qmet look of unaflFected 
surprise. * All I plead guilty to is inexperi- 
ence in the ways of pleasing them; not of 
ignorance how to do it, but only of want of 
practice.' 

' You're a confident fellow, upon my word. 
You understand women without having stu- 
died them ; you know how to treat them, 
though you have never spoken to a lady in 
all your days : your theory is perfect, and all 
you want is a little practice to turn your 
faultless science into faultless art. Bravo, my 
chrysalis lady-killer !' 

* I didn't say all that. What I mean is, — 
though I feel that for a time I shall be clumsy 
to women, they don't seem strange or un- 
known to me. But I can't make you exactly 
see what I feel.' 

* Indeed, you can.' 

' Although I have never yet spoken to a la- 
dy, Tve read of ladies, and -thought about 
them. An artist is a bit of a poet, though he 
mayn't be able to put his poetry in verse. 
Shakspeare and Walter Scott have taught me 
what the minds and natures of gentlewomen 
are ; and pictures have given me insights in- 
to them. I like to.glance at ladies as they 
drive past me in the streets, and then when 
the rumble of their carriages has died out, to 
go away, thinking about their gentleness, and 
beauty, and goodness. Do you laugh, and 
think it impossible to learn anything of wo- 
men that way?' 

* I don't laugh, Ned,' said Rupert, gravely 
and dbnestly ; * indeed I don't. I shouldn't 
be surprised at discovering that you know 
more about real gentlewomen— true, indubit- 
able ladies — ^than I can teach yo^\ ^^S^^E^ss^^g^ 

I dance 'with. \\iJbm^\.>ociS^ ^sA^^sbn^ ^6»ft^ 
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with them in countiy houses.* And then, 
quickly assuming his most mirthful manner, 
he cried, * Ah, I see there's no reason to fear 
that you won't make your way with the 
women; whether you will have equal suc- 
cess with the flunkies is another question. 
Don't you tremble at the thought of having 
to encounter the stem scrutiny of Mr. New- 
bolt's butler, the supercilious condescension 
of his footmen ?' 

* They won't trouble me,' answered Edward 
with corresponding merriment. * I have nev- 
er, save on one occasion, exchanged words 
with a rich man's servants ; and that one oc- 
casion inclines me to think they are not such 
terrible fellows to deal with. I dare say gor- 
geous lacqueys are not nearly so absurd and 
offensive as they are represented in Punch.' 

* Some are not — some are,' rejoined Rupert 
aententiously ; and then he proceeded to pour 
upon his young friend, whose mind he was 
benevolently instructing in the ways of polite 
Ufe, a flood of information and anecdote, 
which showed how attentively he had studied 
the British footman. * Those who are just 
what satirists describe them may be divided 
into two classes : Class 1. Tinselled menials 
who can be conciliated with half-crowns, or 
other coins varying in value from half-a- 
crown to a sovereign inclusive. Class 2. Tin- 
selled menials who cannot be so conciliated. 
[Of butlers in plain clothes, forming a distinct 
species of the human race, we will say nothing 
at present.] The utterly indomitable beings 
of Class 2 are terrible creatures ; beware of 
them ; any attempts to impose upon them by 
blandishments, or mollify them by liberality, 
will be in vain: at a glance they know all 
about you — what company you keep, what 
your property and expectations are, how 
much you have lying at your bankers', whe- 
ther you are likely to get on in the world — 
and they treat you accordingly. If you be- 
long to a good set, they content themselves 
witii chillmg you by an assumption of frigid 
dignity ; if your property and expectations 
are satisfactory, they regard you with appa- 
rent toleration ; if your account at your 
bankers' is shadowy, they seize the first op- 
portunity to pour gravy over your best coat. 
Avoid Class 2 ; never give them anything, 
and as far as possible persuade yourself that 
you are not cognisant of then: existence. 
Lengthened experience will enable you to de- 
tect them by certain outward signs. They 
usually wear an excess of powder, and not 

. unfrequently are notable for the freshness of 
their canary-colored shorts. As a general 
rule, you may look out for mischief whenever 
you see an obtrusively yellow livery. Gam- 
boge adornments aggravate and bring into 
ftm action the British footman's most danger- 
ous qualities; whereas sober-tinted liveries 
are found to mitigate his Original ferocity. 
Drab footmen will never give you much trou 
ble ; lacqueys in claret swallow-tails and dus- 
ky continuations may usually be approached 
without fear, in cheerful weather ; bme is an 
Hncertain color; dark blue is usually indica- 
tive of respectability, but sky-blue is a ^ust 
ground for suspicion, and all mediimi tmts 
mi2Bt he watched witii nervous apprehension. 



Violet fosters disdainful hostility to masters, 
as a body ; whereas green is the parent of 
universal misanthropy. You should never 
enter a house where the men-servants are 
splendid with scarlet cloth, unless you have a 
brace of pistols in your breast-pocket.' 

* Do stop this rubbish I' exclauned Edward. 

' Of Class 1,' continued Rupert, * I could 
give you many deh^htful anecdotes. They 
are invariably acquisitive, frequently inquisi- 
tive, and, under judicious treatment, will be 
loquacious about the foibles of their employ- 
ers. Small coins, steadily administered, will 
rouse in them sentiments of transient grati- 
tude; five-shilling pieces elevate tJiem to 
sensations of gratitude ; for half-a-guinea the 
most fickle of them will be devoted to your 
interests for at least forty-eight hours. To 
strangers who are above them in social con- 
dition, they manifest reserve and hauteur un- 
tU pecuniary arrangements have quickened 
their better qualities ; but to new acquaintan- 
ces of their own rank they are invariably ur- 
bane. One of these absurd but comparatively 
harmless creatures once upon a time rather 
put his foot in it with a friend of mine. My 
friend (a great artist) was bidden to the coun- 
try residence of our most gracious Queen, in 
order that a certain eminent personage near 
her Majesty's person might give him direc- 
tions about a commission. Modest and unas- 
suming as our intellectual chieftains ever are, 
my friend made the transit from the railway 
station to the royal palace in a hired fly ; and 
though he had been invited to tarry in the 
august abode for three days and three nights, 
he was not attended by a body-servant. On 
alighting, he was shown to his appointed 
rooms ; and as soon as he found himself alone 
in a pleasant sitting-room he proceeded with- 
out delay to unpack a portmanteau, in which 
he had some choice works of art, ready for 
inspection by distinguished eyes. Thus was 
my friend busying himself when, through a 
door which he had not taken the precaution 
to close, there came into the room from an 
adjacent gallery no less important a person 
than the Prime Minister's stateliest menial 
" I say," inquired this high official, address- 
ing my friend as though my friend were my 
friend s servant (which, by the way he was), 
" what sort of guv'n'r is yours ?" " A prime 
*un," answered my friend, deeming it best to 
give himself a good character. " He is, is he ?" 
urged the inquirer. " No doubt about it," re- 
sponded my friend, who has a fine sense of 
the humorous ; " his pay is good and his man- 
ners are better : he always lets me manage his 
accounts, and, for the most part, whatever he 
wants done he does himself/' " That's a good 
sort ; and he's strange to this place, isn't he f 
was the next question. Responded my friend, 
" He has never been here before." " Then 
hang me," exclaimed the stately servitor, 
" since he is such a good 'un, if I don't put 
you up to the ways of this house, and then 
you can give him the wink, and so both you 
and he will know how to make yourselves 
comfortable. I'm quite at home here." It is 
needless to say my friend accepted the offer; 
but before his new acquaintance could msike 
the promised revelations, and put him up to 
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the ways of the house, Lady Tenterhook, 
came along the gallery, and catchmg sight 
of my friend (who had often been her guest 
at Qrumly Castle), exclaimed, " Ah, my dear 

Mr. , how glad I am to see you here !" 

When the wretched servant saw his new ac- 
quaintance shaking hands with one of the 
noblest ladies of the Court, he no longer 
seemed quite at home; and when the fair 
countess had sailed away down the galleiy 
after greeting her artist mend, the poor fel- 
low had lost presence, ner\e and dignity. " I 
hope, sir," he said to my friend, in a very al- 
tered tone, " you'll pardon my mistake, and 
not say anything about it. I meant no disre- 
spect to anybody." " I'll keep your counsel 
on one condition," responded my friend with 
a smile. " Name it, sir," besought the man. 
" I'll keep your counsel," said my friend, " if 
you continue to regard me as my own serv- 
ant, and pat me up to the ways of the housed 
But the superb gentleman's gentleman could 
not accept the terms; it would, he main- 
tained, be impossible for him (under the 
changed aspect of affairs) to fiilfil his pai-t of 
the compact. Their mutual confidence was 
at an end; that confidence which in two 
short minutes had sprung into existence, 
reached maturity, and perished for ever. So 
effectually do class distinctions wall off man 
from his brother man.' 

*And your friend,' said Edward, *had to 
find out " the ways of the house " for him- 
self?" 

*' Just so ; and upon the whole he found 
them pleasant ways — ^rather formal, but very 
kindly.' 

* And how about the inoffensive footmen, 
whose existence you admit?' suggested Ed- 
ward. 

* It is getting late, Ned,' was the answer ; 
' so late that it would be impossible for me to 
enumerate their merits on the present occa- 
sion. Some of tiiem are men of hi^h intel- 
lectual attainments, and good extraction. In 
Park Lane I could show you a sober and se- 
vere footman who graduated at Oxford with 
the honors of a first class, and still holds an 
All Soul's fellowship : bent on achieving per- 
fection in the line of Christian humility, he 
has embraced his lowly position for the sake 
of mortifying and subauing earthly pride. 
Another, whom I could point out in fielgrave 
Square, is in reality a peer of the realm, with 
vast possessions ; but he perseveres in holding 
his present inglorious position, because he is 
of an indolent disposition and prefers a con- 
dition of life which imposes upon him the 
smallest possible amount of hard work. A 
third, of a humbler degree, in Eaton Square, 
is a steady and discerning reader of all our 
best ephemeral literature ; he told me lately 
that " Dickens's works were amusing, but not 
true to life ;" and he holds that Titmarsh's in- 
imitable portrait of " Jeames " is not intended 
to ridicule the livery- wearing tribe, but is in 
fact a pungent satire on their employers. But 
let us draw these remarks to a conclusion — 
What does your watch say about the time ?' 

*Pa8t five o'clock— near six,' replied Ed- 
ward, looking at his watch. 
' Bless me, what a fine old watch T exdiauned 



Rupert, taking in hand Edward's gold hunt- 
ing-watch. 

"it was my father's,' observed Edward, ner- 
vously : * I had it cleaned last week, and meai\ 
to wear it. I dare say you never saw it be- 
fore.' 

* Yes, I have. I remember seeing it before.' 

* Worn by my father ?' 
*No.' 

* By whom then ?— when ?' 

* I saw it in your hand the first evening we 
ever exchanged words— ever looked on each 
other.' 

*What! on that evening at Mr. Buck- 
master's — ^more than three years since ?" 

* Exactly. You had it then ; don't you re- 
member ?' 

' To be sure I do. My father had entrusted 
it to me, to get it repaired in London. What 
a strange memory you have for little things T 

* I have a strange memory for little thin^,' 
assented Rupert, still exclauning the exterior 
of the watch. 

* A good shield that,' he continued, looking 
at a coat of arms, engraved on the bac£ 
*The starlings on a field argent; crest — a 
starling.' 

* Yes, I think of having them erased,' re- 
plied Edward, coloring. 

* What, aren't they your arms?' 

*Pooh! Smiths have no arms,' the young 
artist said quickly. 

' Don't tell the Smiths so,' observed Rupert, 
carelessly. * But whether they are your arms 
or not, you ought to pay taxes for them.' 

* Ought I ? 1 don't bear them.' 

* Pardon me : in the eye of the law you do 
(I assume that the eye of the law catches sight 
of your watch), inasmuch as they decorate 
one of your chattels. If you buy an old chair 
in Wardour Street, adorned with arms to 
which you neither have right nor make claim, 
and put it in your chambers so that the tax- 
gatherer sees it, he can, and most likely will, 
come down on you for the sum annually due 
from those who bear arms.' 

* Nonsense !' 

* It's no nonsense. The case has been con- 
tested, and decided as I tell you. Though I 
am only a butterfly barrister, I'm enough of a 
lawyer to know that. Now, I dare say the 
consequence of my telling you this will be 
tliat you'll pay the tax.' 

*0f course I shall,' said Edward, hotly; 
' I'll pay the Queen what I owe her, as weU as 
every one else.' 

* What a droll boy you are, Ned !' 

* Don't you pay your taxes?' asked Ed- 
ward. 

* When I am forced. The income-tax com- 
missioners I put off by a very brief statement 
in writing, the last time they did me the 
honor to mquire about my means of subsist- 
ence. I took their paper and returned it to 
the local collector, after having written across 
it, "I am entirely dependent on my father, 
who allows me— nothing." I don't think the 
income-tax commissioners will trouble me 
again for some time to come.' 

Edward laughed at the jest, and afterwards 
inquired, * Then, have you a father U.y\\\%^.' 

* How do you. kxior^ \ «^«t \is^ ^ ^sbSasstX 
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In the eye of the law, you know, there are men 
who are the sons of that arch rogue— nobody.* 

* Pah ! that*8 not a nice speech, Rupert,* said 
Edward, bluntly. 

* Right ; it i8n*t ; you*re right, old boy,* re- 
joined Rupert : and then he added, in a grave 
and almost sad voice, * No, Ned, I haven*t a 
father living. Like you, I have lost my fether.* 

Rising from their bench in the quiet comer 
of Kensmgton (hardens, the young men walk- 
ed back to the town, and took leave of each 
other in the PiccadillyCircus ; Edward hasten- 
ing to the * Duke*s Head,' Poland Street, for 
his usual inexpensive dinner, and Rupert 
sauntering down to the club quarter of St. 
James's parish, intending to dine alone at his 
club, and after a light meal and a bottle of 
cool Rhenish wine, to spend the evening in 
the Rhododendron card-room, where he was 
known as a perfect whist-player. 

As the young man sat over his well-cooked 
fere, in the principal dining-room of the grand 
club-house, he thought to hunself, * I have play- 
ed those little trumps very well, and have a 
few more particulars about him — particulars 
that may be useful some dajr. That noisy lit- 
tle fellow, Mike Gavan, is just the lad to talk 
and push himself into Ned's good graces — 
where I don*t wish any one save myself to 
have permanent quarters. It was a clever 
trick that, fixing on Mr. Mike Gavan the sin 
of maliciously posting those two copies of the 
* Autocrat.* The imitation of the Irish boy's 
handwriting is exact. Ned and he won't be 
thick friends. How surprised Ned would be 
to discover that his dear friend Rupert not 
only posted the papers, but wrote the abusive 
article 1 Poor Ned ! I wonder what will be 
the end of our strange intercourse I* 



CHAPTER XXTTI. 

THB GRA^D VIBIEB OP THE ' CLOCK HOUSE.* 

When Edward turned down Crouch lane, 
and walked under the palings that face the 
grounds of the Clock House, he was to the 
casual observer's eye as cheeiy, pleasant, well- 
dressed a young man as any connoisseur of 
humanity could wish to look upon. Thanks 
to Rupert's taste, and his own compliant te^i- 
per which allowed him to accept prudent 
counsel, he was no longer a roughly-clad art- 
student, but a carefully-attixea gentleman, 
fit, in every respect of outward appearance, 
to be introduced to a lady's drawing-room. 

But though he had neither misgivings nor 
cause for uneasiness on the' score of his attire, 
he became very nervous, and his heart beat 
very fast, as he approached nearer and nearer 
the Clock House gateway, and reflected that 
in another ten minutes he would, in all prob- 
ability, for the first time in his life be holding 
conversation with ladies, one of whom had 
for many months past been the mistress of his 
dreams, the object of a thousand wildly ro- 
mantic imaginmgs, the cause of some dejec- 
tion and much pure gladness. He did not 
remember how, just seventy-two hours be- 
fore, he had expressed belief that he knew 
the natures of women, and would enjoy their 



society, if he could but gain a little practical 
experience of their subtle, gentle ways, could 
but have a little practice in the art of render- 
ing them rightM homage ; he did not recall 
how, in restless nights, and in sunny day- 
dreams, he had fancied one hour spent in the 
presence of the lovely girl who had ambled 
past him on her black pony, as he lay upon 
the grassy border of Crouch Lane, would be 
better than a long life of ordinary enjoyment ; 
no recollections stole over him of minutes, 
when he had marvelled what would be the 
destiny of the beautiful child-woman — what 
happiness, what sorrow the future had in 
store for her. Clean forgotten were the pe- 
riods of doubt, and hope, and foolish jealousy 
and swiftly-dying sorrow, — when he had pic- 
tured the girl as set before him in the path of 
life, and offered to his grasp, */ he could only 
learn how to win her : when he had thought 
of himself as having learnt the way, and re- 
ceived sure proof he was drawing her nearer 
and nearer to his hand as well as his heart, 
was bedding himself deeper and deeper in her 
affections ; when he had uttered cries of pain 
on beholding her the bride of one unlike him- 
self, the wife of a man who did not, could not 
love her as she ought to be loved, the mother 
of children who had no smiles or words of 
tenderness fbr him ; when he had, in a horri- 
ble, ghastly, nightmare vision that haunted 
for days afterwards, seen her slowly fede 
away, until the cold stillness of death gave 
awful calmness to her face, fairer in its last 
rest than ever it had been in life. None of 
these recollections disturbed him. A vague, 
undefinable apprehension that he was enter- 
ing a critical period of his life ; a shadowy 
fear that his steps were carrying bim to dis- 
aster ; a shadowy hope that he was going 
whither immeasurable happiness would be 
conferred upon him ; an anxious sense that 
his onward course was rash and fiill of dan- 
ger; a clear and inspirating consciousness 
that it was too late to retreat, and that a 
power superior to his own personal volition 
had brought him to the ground which he trod 
with quick, uncertain, faltering steps : — these 
were the thoughts and emotions which agi- 
tated him, as he paused in the ^ady lane 
before the Clock House gateway, pulled the 
bell, started at the loudness and duration of 
the peal which followed the action, heard the 
rustfin^ of the lime-boughs overhead, took 
note ot the speckless flagstones covering the 
short path between the high iron gate and 
the antique door of the House, marked the 
height of the box-brushes on either side of 
the broad flagged way, observed the grey 
fiicings of the lofty red-brick mansion, saw 
bright airy windows through the foliage of 
dehcate acacias, glanced at the cumbrous 
portico of the entrance-door, and thought • 
that the bell would never have done ringmg 
— ^that the servants took their leisure in an- 
swering the summons. 

At length the ringing ceased : and just as it 
stopped, the massive hall-door at the far- end 
of the flagged path, and one side of the high 
iron gate, through which he had been peer- 
ing, were drawn back with a simultaneous* 
ness which left no room to doubt that me- 
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chanical contrivance connected the door and 
the iron gate. 

Passing through the gate, the stranger ad- 
vanced to the open door, and in less than 
half a minute was standing near a represent- 
ative of the class so humorously caricatured 
by Rupert. 

The man was neither a claret, nor crimson, 
nor blue nor drab servitor. He didn't wear 
powder or knee breeches; his calves were 
not conspicuous, and he had upon his person 
neither an inch of lace nor a metal button. 
He was a stout, well-fed person, several years 
past the entrance to middle age, but showing 
no signs of decay. His dress was a loosely 
made suit of black cloth ; he displayed an un- 
starched necktie (in old times it was called a 
* pudding-cloth necktie ') of whitest linen and 
spotless shirt front ; his hands were gloveless, 
and his feet were cased in large, well WDm 
Blucher shoes. Highly respectable was the 
appearance of this elderly ^ person. There 
was intelligence in his full and rather impu- 
( dent face, and a touch of humor in his grey 
eyes. He might have been taken for the 
master of the house by any one who saw him 
standing at the open door, and had no per- 
sonal knowledge either of him or Mr. New- 
bolt. He might easily have been mistaken 
for an old-fashioned country rector who had 
knocked about in the world before settling 
down on a fat living. A momentary suspi- 
cion crossed Edward's mind that the elderly 
man might not be a servant, although he had 
answered the bell-ring. 

* I believe this is the Clock House ?' said 
Edward. 

* The Clock House, Crouch Lane, Muswell 
Hai,' assented the other. 

*Mr. Newbolt's?' 

* Hit are,' responded the elderly person, 
with the slightest possible movement of res- 
pect. 

* Is Mr. Newbolt at home ?' 

* Mr. John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., arenot 
at ome,' returned the elderly person with in- 
creased dignity. 

Let it here be observed that the elderly 
person was very punctilious and nice on cer- 
tain questions o'f grammar; that he was ac- 
customed, in speaking of Mr. Newbolt to 
strangers, to give him the full benefit of his 
three names, and also of his senatorial in- 
itials ; and that when he so gave forth the full 
volume of the imposing name and title, he 
attributed a royal plurality to the person de- 
scribed. The elderly person did this on 
grammatical principle, holding that the three 
names and two titular letters required that 
the verbs agreeing with them should be in the 
plural. The elderly person had often laid 
down this rule in the servants' hall to Mr. 
Newbolt's servants, with whom his word on 
points of grammatical criticism was * law ;' 
and also to other gentlemen of the * service,' 
who as they did not eat Mr. Newbolt's bread 
and take his wages, were less ready to bow 
before the grand vizier of the Clock House. 

Be notice also here given, that though the 
grand vizier was very critical on nice points 
of language, and had more than once written 
to literaiy Joomals deploring the corruptions 



and vulgarisms introduced into currerit Eng 
lish by careless newspaper writers, he was 
singularly lawless as regarded the use, abuse, 
and misuse of the letter H. This formal no- 
tice of an important and lamentable fact is 
here given, because the historian of *Not 
Dead Yet' does not engage, in his printed 
report of the grand vizier's sayings, to mark 
all the occasions on which the grand vizier 
used or omitted that letter, in defiance of the 
rules of his mother-tongue, and to the pain of 
fastidious hearers. 

* Mr. John Harrison Newbolt, M.P., are not 
at home,' repeated the elderly person. 

* Indeed. It is past harfpast five. Mr. 
Newbolt expects me to dine with him.' 

' Hoh r observed the elderly person, relax- 
ing into an air of welcome. * To be sure, I 
dare say, Mr. Smith ?' 

* Exactly, I am Mr. Smith,' returned Ed- 
ward. 

*To be sure, we've been expecting you. 
You're the young man who've done the pic- 
tures ?' 

* Right again,' replied Edward ; * and you, I 
suppose, are Mr. Newbolt's butler ?' 

* That's what I am in the census returns I 
Hi'm hentered as a butler ; though, as you'll 
soon see, hi'm a goodish deal above a butler 
in some things, and a goodish deal hunder 
him in bothers. Regarded as a butler, I'm 
just^othing : regarded as the general mana- 
ager of the " Clock House," I'm next door to 
everybody. My name is Philip Turvey. But 
come in, and let me take your 'at. I don't 
usually open doors, or take 'ats, or speak to 
strangers ; but it so happens that Mr. Newbolt 
has ffone out with the carriage, and has t^- 
en Thomas with him, and fve sent Arthur 
on an errand. Still I'll do my best to make 
you feel at ome. Our ladies won't be with 
5'^ou just yet ; for one of 'em is speaking to 
the housekeeper, and the other is out rimng, 
with a groom and two large dogs behind her. 
But pray come in. You 11 like to see our 
picters^ and I can tell you all about 'em, prices 
and all. They are a fine lot ; but whether 
we shall get our money back with interest, 
when we re dead and finish hup with hay 
hart hauction, is more than I can tell. You 
see, we buy picters purely as an investment. 
Sometimes Mr. Newbolt will go in for a little 
fancy business, what you may call sentiment- 
al business ; but I never let him carry on that 
game for long. * Mr. Newbolt,' I say, * none 
of that ; I hadmire hart as much as any man 
breathing, but we buy our picters purely as 
investment.' 

All this was said in a low, purring, strictly 
confidential undertone. 

Following Mr. Turvey through the hall — 
or rather two halls, divided by a black oak 
screen and folding-doors, Edward had just 
time to note the grand effect and minor fea- 
tures of the entrance — ^the black and white 
marble slabs of its cool, wide floor ; the rich 
carving of the oaken cornices, that ran round 
the top of the walls between the wainscot 
and the painted ceiling ; the massive balus- 
trade of the mansion's principal staircase, up 
which a team of four horses mlgh.t.\i3»?^\«Rso. 
driven ; the q\A. \a^A^ wi^ Os^aso:^ <st««afc^\s^ 
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the sunlight which ran through the honse 
Ixom garden to court ; an enormous painting 
of a hSar-hunt, and half a score of family por- 
traits — when he entered the long, lofty draw- 
ing-room, which was Mr. Newbolt's princi- 
pal picture-gallery. The room was a fine, 
airy, showy place ; abounding in amber dra- 
peries and snowy-white hangings, plate glass 
and gilding, mirrors and costly furniture, as 
well as works of high art. On the left of the 
young man, as he entered, were windows 
commanding a view of lawns and* shrub- 
beries, and overlooking the grand valley on 
the far side of which lay the mighty London, 
scarcely visible in the thin blue mist that 
covered her. Straight in front of him, at the 
opposite end of the long room, was an open 
door which led to the conservatory, the win- 
ter-garden, and the forcing-houses. 

* You can hardly see it to-day,* said Mr. 
Turvey, turning his eyes towards London; 
* 'tisn't clear enough to see Paul's well. Ah, 
but there she is I There's the hold blue 
dome ; Heaven bless her ! But never mind 
the Cathedral : here's the picters ; they are 
more in your way.' 

* There are enough of them. It will take 
me some time to go through them.' 

* The frames his of a superior border, Mr. 
Smith, — ^hall uniform, and hall from the same 
maker. He have done our frames for us ever 
since we took to picter-buying. I have |Miid 
that man a mint of yellow money in my 
time.' 

' Indeed, you pay him ?' inquired Edward. 

* Exactly — quite right — very queer butler's 
work r observed Mr. Turvey. * I understand 
you. Remarkably out-o'-the-way work ! But 
you see, though I'm set down as butler in the 
census, Fm no more a butler than you are, in 
as far as the real, essential principle and, so 
to speak, fundamental basis of a butler are 
concerned. A butler is a superior domestic 
officer in plain clothes, who buys what wine 
he likes into the house, lets his employer have 
what wine he (by 7ie^ I mean the butler) 
thinks fit, and keeps the cellar-key in his 
own pocket. Heverything depends on the 
right of purchasing wines, the right of allow- 
ing them to be drunk, and the holding pos- 
session of the key ; which last are the great- 
est of the three pints. If a domestic officer 
in plain clothes don't keep the cellar-key, he 
ain't a butler ; he may call hisself a butler, 
just as you might call yourself a " Har Hay,'* 
but he ain't a butler, he's only a " man out of 
livery;" that's all he is. Well, so regarded, I 
ain't a butler, but a mere " man out of liv- 
ery." Mr. Newbolt alius keeps the key of his 
own cellar ; he alius buys his wine hisself, 
and what's more, he drinks the best part of 
it hisself 

* I see,' assented Edward, beginning to feel 
A warm affection for Mr. Turvey, * and that's 
what made you say just now that in some re- 
spects you were less than a butler.' 

*No doubt about it. But then on othelr 
^rounds I'm what scarce a butler in the king- 
dom can say he is. The whole of the Clock 
House is under me-rthe house and all its ap- 
purtenances; green-houses, lawns, gardens, 
timber, st^^^i'^a out-houses, and all persons 



whatsoever, and howsoever, and whensoerer 
working therein. I ftumes the picters and 
pays for the frames; I keeps my hi on the 
servants, and sees they do their duty ; I looks 
arter the ladies, and provides that they don't 
come to harm ; and I may make so bold as to 
say that whatever I tell Mr. Newbolt » to do 
he does, and it's precious few things he do 
which I haven't first told him to do.' 

* Indeed ? he obeys your orders like every 
one else ?' 

*He do obey my borders,' returned Mr. 
Turvey, his right eye twinkling like a star, 
and his left becoming as expressionless as an 
acorn ; * but then I know how to manage 
him. My plan is to fi-ness — to fi-ness, to 
stratagemitize ! I keep a sharp look-out ahead, 
diskiver what he wishes to do and means to 
do, and then, afore ever he has done it, I tells 
him to do it. You may sa^ mine is a limited 
despotism, but I govern just like any other 
despot. The Emperor of Rushy can't do 
much more; the Sultan of Turkey would 
soon be sent to the right-about, if he didn*t 
do a good deal less; and as for the President 
of Meriky — ^in respect to individual power,, 
he's no more to be compared to me, than a 
baby is fit to be compared with a bidl-dog. 
But never mind that ; you'd like to be casting 
your hi over the paintmgs and picter-fium^ 

* You have a liking for art, I suppose V in- 
quired Edward, who was by this time highly 
dehghted with his companion, and wished to 
draw him to ftirther confidences. 

* I rather suppose I have a liking for hart ; 
there's not many, though I say it, as can touch 
me on pints of taste, in some departments of 
hart. You see I was bred to it ; the smell of 
iles was the first smell I ever sniffed as a 
child ; in a sort of way I'm one of you.' 

* Indeed?' 

* My father were a hartist. You may re- 
collect the name of Turvey ?' 

* Let me see — Turvey — was he an historical 
painter V asked Edward, doing his best to re- 
call the name. 

* No, not a 'istorical. He was a decorative 
painter !' answered the grand vizier, proudly. 
' Zachariah Turvey he was ; my name is 
Philip Turvev. Zachariah and Philip are 
both on 'em Scripter names. You remember 
him now ?' 

Edward expressed his regret at not being 
able to recollect the artist's name. 

* Ah,' sighed Mr. Turvey, ' you've a pleasure 
in store, then. You're a young man, and 
can't be expected to know everything. Just 
you go to-morrow to the hall of the Decorat- 
ive Painters' Company in Little Trinity Lane, 
and look at my father's portrait, and ask the 
clerk to show you the specimens they've got 
in the museum, of his s^le ! You may men- 
tion my name and say 1 sent you. They all 
know me there. My father died in the year 
'15, of sheer joy at hearing of the victory of 
Waterloo ; genius is always excitable, and he 
died of excitement ; when the news of the 
victory reached him, he went out to spend the 
evening at the Decorative Painters' Club, and 
he was brought home feet foremost, and as 
dead as Queen Anne. The glorious intelli- 
gence did for bin*. ; nervous prostration came 
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on at the club, although he had endeavored 
to sustain himself wim a pint and a half of 
brandy ; — and so the acknowledged Father of 
Decorative Painters collapsed. But you can 
see his portrait in the Hall ; and I think you^ll 
say you never saw a portrait of a human face 
with such a width between the hi's. There 
won't be a beast in Smithfield market next 
Monday morning with a greater width be- 
tween hi and hi than my father had. He was 
for all the world like a prize bull to look at. 
He was a most extraordinary man. 

* And they have specimens of his work at 
the hall ?' 

* I believe you ; and if I see you right, you'll 
be regularly carried away by them. What 
decorative painting is at the present date, my 
father made it. Bless you, " graining " could 
not be said to exist before Zachariah Turvey 
appeared on the scene ; and as for " marbling,^' 
the. hart were in its infancy, were rolled up in 
swaddling-clothes, till he took it by the hand, 
set it on its pegs, and made it walk the prim- 
eval sod, erect and free. His "woods ' are 
nothing short of wonderful ; to look at 'em 
makes you wish you were a walnut beading, 
or a plank of polished maple. I declare to 
you, I've looked at his " marbles " till I have 
come over all stony. Rut it was in combina- 
tions that he excelled. Before his day, no 
man ad hever dreamt of uniting Purbeck and 

blood stone in shop-fronts Oh, one of our 

ladies, Mr. Smith 1' 

This sudden degression from Zachariah Tur- 
vey's artistic merits was caused by the en- 
trance into the drawing-room of a lady. 

Having given utterance to his exclamation 
of surprise, and announced the guest's name, 
Philip Turvey made a faint expression of re- 
spect to the lady, and slowly withdrew from 
the room. 

As Philip Turvey withdrew, the lady limp- 
ed over the drawing-room carpet towards 
Edward — ^holding out her hand. 

The lady was of diminutive stature. She 
was a cripple. Moreover, she had a hunch 
on her back. 

» 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

IDA NEWBOLT. 

The lady was a cripple. The limp of her 
gait, as she moved quickly towards Edward, 
left no boubt of the fact to the young artist, 
whose lively appreciation of beauty was 
closely allied with a sensitiveness which caus- 
ed him, in unguarded moments, to shrink 
from the spectacle of personal deformity. 
But her lameness did not shut her out fix)m 
the pleasure of walking about the house and 
surrounding gardens. Though she moved 
awkwardly, she could move quickly. 

She was unquestionably a hunchback ; but 
the malformation was so far concealed by her 
high dress and lace scarf, that it was by no 
means so grave a disfigurement as readers, 
doubtless, imaged it on the first announce- 
ment of Oie defect. 

That she was of diminutive stature, and 
delicate in appearance,, none could deny ; but 
her external aspect was not without features 



which in some degree compensated for the 
injuries of perverse Nature. Her face had 
many attractions. It was not beautiful with- 
out a drawback; but in the gentleness of its 
dark eyes, the humor of its small mouth, the 
regular outlines of its delicate featutures, and 
the prevailing expression of mental power, it 
had elements of feminine loveliness which 
would have given her a high place as a beau- 
ty, if her figure had corresponded with her 
countenance. It was a very remarkable and 
fascinating face, at times pensive with a sad 
pensiveness, but quite as often flastdng with 
gaiety of disposition: expressive of almost 
masculine strength of purpose and intellect, 
but at the same time singulary eloquent — 
even in her sternest moments, singtUary do- 
quent — of womanly submissiveness. Of course 
it was not altogether free from that express- 
ion which, it is oiten remarked, * all deform- 
ed persons have' — that air of constraint and en- 
durance, which is less attributable to bodily 
suffering (either present or past) than to the 
displacement of the muscles of the face by 
the grand error of shape influencing in some 
degree every part of tiie frame. But it had 
no touch of irritability, or peevishness, or 
asperity. 

Another charm the lady had. It was her 
voice. Some readers will, perhaps, for a mo- 
ment think it cannot have been a very 
charming voice, when it is stated that it was, 
for a woman's organ, unusually deep and 
powerful. It was, however, a fescinating 
voice — richly melodious, pathetically nervous, 
and very expressive of feminine softness, in 
alt its intonations, notwithstanding its ftdness 
and strength. Like her countenance, it com- 
bined, in a truly strange, striking, and agreea- 
ble manner, the opposite qualities of masculine 
force, and that delicacy which is inseparable 
from every cultivated man's ideal of womanly 
perfection. 

*I am very glad to make your acquain- 
tance, Mr. Smith,* said this fi^mle and small 
lady in a musical — the pen had almost writ- 
ten joUy — tone ; * and Ihope you will pardon 
us if we are a few minutes late for dinner. 
We are usually very punctual' 

* Mr. Newbolt has not yet returned,' ob- 
served Edward, when the lady had shaken 
him warmly by the hand. 

' You heard that from Philip— from Mr, 
Turvey ?' rejoined the lady, smiling archly, 
and laying a playftil accent on the Mister. 

* Yes,' Edward answered, seeing the signi- 
ficance of the smile and emphasis, * we have 
had a good deal of chat.' 

* I dare say you have. He is very amusing, 
and he is a most excellent man. I should not 
know what to do at the head of this large 
house without him. Has he given you any 
new views on art ?' 

* He has advised me to go to Little Trinity 
Lane, and study his father's worl^ that are 
preserved in the Hall of the Decorative 
Painters' Company.' 

* Feel yourself flattered, then ; for if he had 
not liked your appearance, and formed a 
high opinion of you, he would not so soon 
have taken you into his confidence. Some 
people have to wait a long time be,CQ>x«k "^&t* 
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Turvey tells them about Trinity Hall and the 
&ther of decorative painters— the recognised 
father.' 

* That's the word T assented Edward, 
laughing, and thinking that he should not ob- 
ject to have tiie lady laugh at him, even as 
she laughed at her servant. There was a 
quality m her voice which assured him that 
her humor was thoroughly amiable — that it 
was not in her nature to give pain to any liv- 
ing thing. 

* Then, since you have already had a lec- 
ture on art,' continued the lady, raising upon 
her shoulders the black lace scarf which con- 
trasted strongly with her white muslin robe, 

* I won't take you through the pictures now. 
You can study them at your leisure another 
day ; for our friends, when they have once 
come to Muswell Hill, are accustomed 
to come again. I will take you through 
the conservatory and gardens — that is to 
say under the walls of the shady side of the 
garden — if you don't object to a lame guide.' 

It was manifest that these last words were 
uttered in all simplicity, and out of a genu- 
ine wish not to impose the burden of her in- 
firmity in any way upon another. 

* Indeed, it will give me great pleasure to 
accompany you,' said Edward, warmly. — 

* How could you fiincy it might be other- 
wise?' 

* Some people,' answered the lady, * are ter- 
ribly fidgeted by having a lame person hop- 
ping and limping before them. It is so with 
myself I cannot bear to limp by the side of 
another limper ; and you, as an artist, might 
naturally be presumed to be sensitive about 
bodily deformity. Come, then; since you 
allow me to lead you.' 

Without giving him time or opportunity 
to reply on a subject where reply would ne- 
cessarily have caused embarrassment to both 
of them, the lady conducted him through the 
conservatories and along the shady side of 
the garden wall, chattering briskly on the 
way, and pointing out the flowers which 
were most worthy of attention. 

Edward was surprised at the magnitude of 
the buildings and the extent of the grounds. 
The garden on the Crouch Lane side was pro- 
tected by a high wall of southern aspect — a 
rare wall for peaches, nectarines and apricots 
— even as the soil beneath it was well suited 
to those fruits. Where the wall ended, park 
palings began — ^palings which encircled about 
thirty-five acres of ornamental ground, 
abounding with fine timber, and descending 
with bold sweeps to the valley that lies be- 
tween Muswell Hill and London. Less ex- 
tensive grounds have often been styled 

* parks ' by ambitious proprietors ; but John 
Harrison Newbolt, Esq., M.P., whose humor 
it was to ape republican simplicity in the 
midst of his luxurious affluence, always 
laughed down those who applied the high- 
sounding title to his little inclosure, and de- 
rided the bare notion that ' a mere city bro- 
ker ' could have a * park.' 

'You see, the house was formerly much 
smaller. When Mr. Harrison first came to it, 
no more of it was in existence than the cen- 
re part ; but he built out the wings— perhaps 



you have not detected the addition, they are 
so well managed — and so the place came to its 
present owner. The stables are there ; lower 
down is the lodge, with the opening of the 
carriage-way. You entered from Crouch 
Lane ; but it is seldom that visitors now-a-days 
ring at the Lane gate, which at one time was 
the only entrance to the Clock House.' 

' It is a delightful place. I never was in a 
more lovely spot.' 

* Never ! nay, nay, I like to hear the dear 
old house praised. "Love me, love my 
house," is my motto ; but I don't want adula- 
tion for my home. I could point you out two 
or three places in this immediate neighbor- 
hood which are certainly not less picturesque.' 

*But I have not seen them,' rejoined 
I Edward, *and indeed I mean what I say 
' — n&t>er I ^j praise will lose its force when I 
tell you that to stand and walk about in a 
garden like this is quite a new experience for 
me. I have never before been in the well-kept 
grounds of a rich man's house. Of course, I 
have been to Kew, Chiswick, and half a dozen 
other superb semi-public grounds. I speak of 
private gardens, when I say this is the first 
time I have been in one. You seem astonished 
at the fact — it's simple enough.' 

* I'm astonished at your telling me so,' an- 
swered the lady, wifli a roguish mocking 
merriment in her dark eyes ; * ihoU is simple 
enough.* 

* Have I done a foolish thing in saying it ? 
— it's the mere truth,' said Edward, bludiing 
with surprise. 

* I like you very much for saying it, an- 
swered the lady warmly, and with a richness 
in her full voice that gave the hearer much 
delight. * But do you always make it a rule 
to tell the whole truth about everything ?' 

* I don't know that I have a rule about it,' 
replied Edward, quietly, * but I always try to 
do it.' 

* Mr. Smith,' rejoined the lady, with another 
great and sudden increase of eamesthess, * we 
shall be good friends, and like each other well, 
though you have never before idled about a 
pleasure-garden at a woman's heels. But 
there is tiie carriage. Let us go back to the 
house, for dinner will be ready in a minute.' 

As she spoke these last words, an open 
carriage passed through the lodge ^te, and 
drove quickly up to the house. Mr. Newbolt 
was in the carriage ; and when he had quicMy 
stepped from it to the threshold of his house, 
he waved his hand to the pair, exclaiming, 
* I'll be with you directly. I'm awfully hun- 
gry. Order the dinner, Ida.' 

Whereupon Edward and Ida walked under 
the shade of the garden wall back to the con- 
servatory, and through it into the long draw- 
ing-room once more. 

* Of course she is Mrs. Newbolt,' thought 
Edward, * though she is so much younger 
than Mr. Newbolt. I can quite understand 
how he came to marry her, although she is 
deformed ; for her face is beautiftd, her eyes 
magnificent, and clearly she is very clever. 
As to her age, I suppose she is something 
under forty.' 

Be it stated that Ida Newbolt was still in 
her thirtieth year. 
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Deformity, which had civen her face no 
expression of sharpness, had endowed it with 
the look of an age greater than her years. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



A PLAIN DINNBB. 



* Flo not back, ay ? Ha, Mr. Smith, Tm 
glad to see you in my house. I hope I shall 
often have you here. You are hungry, I sup- 
pose ; — I am,* said Mr. Kewbolt, hurrying into 
the drawing-room, after a brief visit to lus 
dressing-room. * Ring the bell, Ida, and let's 
have dmner, for we are late. I'm not scold- 
ing about it, for the &ult is mine, or rather 
the fault of that noodle Tamworth, who 
would persist in holding me by the button, 
wlien I wanted to be off, and told him in 
plainest terms that his twaddle would delay 
my dinner.' 

To be kept waiting for his dinner was a 
keen provocation to the giant, who always 
had a fierce appetite for good meat and drink 
five minutes before the clock struck six. * Flo 
not back?' he a^in asked. 

His heart told Edward who * Flo ' was. 

* No, they must have kept her to early din- 
ner at Clapton.' 

* She'll be back soon, I hope,' observed the 
giant, clearly not relishing iio's absence. 

* She'll certainly be back in time for tea,' 
answered Ida. 

'Dinner is served, sir,' said a footman, 
opening the door. The setvant was not Mr. 
Turvey, but Mr. Turvey's lieutenant, Thomas. 

* Good,' exclaimed Mr. N( wbolt, jumping 
up from a chair in which he had seated him- 
self a moment before. * Mr. Smith, give your 
arm to Ida ; I'll follow you.' 

In a minute the three were sittiuff at table 
in a lofty dining-room, which was furnished 
in antique fashion with old carved furniture 
of black brown oak. The ceiling was eighteen 
feet above the rich Turkey carpet that covered 
the floor; the sideboard was bright with 
enough glass for a large dinner party ; on a 
buffet was display of gold and silver plate, 
the like of which few rich men set forth, even 
on state occasions. Mr. Turvey stood in easy 
dignity behind his master's chair ; Thomas, in 
claret and good livery, took up a position in 
the rear of Ida ; and a nervous sensation m 
the back of his brain, assured Edward that 
the under-footman, Arthur, in dress uniform 
with that of the superb Thomas, was gazing 
intently at the curls which rested on his (E(C 
ward's) coat-collar. Upon the whole, the 
young artist was agreeably excited by the 
splendor and pomp of his entertainer s do- 
mestic arrangements. The dining-room of 
the Clock House was a striking contrast to 
the hot, crowded coffee-room of the Duke's 
Head, where he was accustomed to eat his 
beef-steaks and mutton-chops. A raw lad, 
fresh up from a Devonshire village or a Scotch 
farmstead, and introduced for the first time to 
BO grand a banqueting hall, would have feared 
discomfiture on points of etiquette and social 
usage — would have entertained han'owing 
doubts of his ability to deal with knotty 



sauce and gravy problems— would have had 
misgivings as to the right rules for selecting 
from the various dishes and condiments held 
round by the silent servitors. But there was 
no danger that Edward would tie his napkin 
round his neck, or satisfy thirst with the 
scented water of his finger-basin; for, not- 
withstanding the seclusion and simplicity of 
his past life, he had had some practice in the 
art of disposing of complicated dinners, hav- 
ing made two pedestrian excursions from St. 
Malo to Paris with his father, when he had 
dined at the table cPhotes of first-class hotels 
and restaurants in the Palais Royale and on 
the Boulevards. Moreover, it was not in his 
nature, singularly devoid as it was of affecta- 
tion and personal vanity, to trouble himself 
with fears lest he should be guilty of small 
solecisms of maimer, or to dread being taken 
for that which he really was — an untutored, 
unsophisticated youngster. 

Tify. Newbolt took lus soup, an honest pound 
of salmon, and four large glasses of sherry in 
profound silence. Then the giant, feeling 
himself refreshed, began to talk, and to the 
end of the repast went on eating, drinking, and 
talking with equal energy. The strong life of 
the man was conspicuous in everything he 
did. * There's go in him ; he'll never say die,' 
his brother brokers used to remark of him in 
the City. * Whatever John Harrison Newbolt 
does, he does out-and-out, does it thorough, 
and no mistake. He eats more, drinks more, 
talks more, walks more, rides more, works 
more, plays more than any other man in Lon- 
don.' In the City John Harrison Newbolt 
was greatly, if not universally, admired. The* 
unflagging energy and noisy heartiness of the 
man made him a favorite east of Temple Bar. 
Moreover, in business circles his honor was 
spotless, his word standing high amongst the 
highest. It was told how years back he had 
bought the entire sugar produce of two West 
Indian firms, at a certain fixed price, for two 
years ; how the aCTeements were verbal, with- 
out a scrip of writing to enforce them if they 
had been unscrupulously set aside ; how the 
bargains were disastrous for the London 
broker, since throughout the first year the 
price of sugar never came up to the rate at 
which he bought the prodigious supply, and 
from the beginning to the end of the second 
year 8tea(^ly fell lower and still lower ; how 
John Harrison Newbolt said as little as pos- 
sible about his blunder, paid for consignment 
after consignment as the ruinous sugar came 
into dock, and without grumble or hesitation 
dropt fifty thousand pounds — on the verbal 
understanding. *You are a strange man,' 
said a friend who learnt the facts of the case 
from rumor, * to throw away money in that 
fashion.' * Pooh I' was the answer, * I haven't 
thrown away the money ; I have only been 
gilding a good name with it ; the yellow stuff 
will stick there' Which reply assuredly may 
not be numbered amongst the many thousand 
foolish speeches uttered by the strong man, 
during the course of his noisy, contentious 
existence. At Westminster and at the West- 
end clubs he was less popular than in the City. 
Patrician leaders in botti houses complained 
that he lacked good bift^^Yti^V:«\stf25v\Ki ^rkb»^ 
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extent was true) ; that he was overbearing, 
dogmatical, insolent, and intolerant of opposi- 
tion (which charges were altogether true). 
But if at a general election he had lost his 
seat for Harling, and the new parliament had 
met without having him in their ranks, his 
most strenuous opponents would have re- 

f retted his absence, and have hoped that the 
Louse of Commons would ere long resound 
once more with his loud voice and outrageous 
personalities. 

* Plain dinners, no kickshaws or ostenta- 
tion here, Mr. Smith,* observed the advocate 
of republican simplicity, towards the close of 
dinner, glancing from his guest to the buffet 
of costly plate, as the servants held round 
French dishes — *all quiet, simple, plain, in 
the hearty old English style. No arrogance 
or noise here, my young friend, but a cordial 
welcome to those who are content to take us 
as they find us. Simple fare and plenty of it, 
but no luxury. Have another glass of that 
hock — the champagne is a trine too much 
iced. Turvey, the hock to Mr. Smith. We 
must make the most of our time, for I must 
leave you at ten o'clock— have promised to 
be down at the House by a quarter to eleven. 
Mind, Thomas, the carriage is here, punctual 
to a moment — as I ordered it. Let me see, 
1 can take you back to town with me, Mr. 
Smith — drop you at the end of Tottenham 
Court Road,* 

'Perhaps,* said Ida, *Mr. Smith would 
like to go on with you to the House and hear 
the debate. Possibly he has never heard a de- 
bate.* 

* He can do that if he likes. I can get you 
into the Speaker's gallery, Mr. Smith.^ 

* I should much like to hear the debate,* 
said Edward, promptly snapping up the oflfer. 
* It will be a novel treat to me, for I have never 
seen the inside of either house. Will there be 
much going on to-night ?' 

* Umph ! — I shall make a row about some- 
thing or other,* said the giant stoutly. 

* Mr. Smith will enjoy hearing you make a 
row,* observed Ida with her arch smile. 

* Well, then, he'd better come, for I mean 
to he howled down ! Ah, I am a quarelsome 
fellow out of doors, but I'm a lamb at home. 
How has everything been going on to-day, 
Turvey ? Those builders making more haste 
at the stables? lazy scoundrels 1* 

* They're going hon quicker,* said Mr. Tur- 
vey. 

The visitor noticed that Mr. Turvejr did 
not finish ofT his repljr with the word * sir.* 

* You've been bullying 'em, ay ?' 

*Hi've been hincessant in hexpostulating 
with *em, and keeping my hi hon *em.* 

* That's right. You'd hardly believe the 
trouble it is to get a little job done in this 
place. The air of the hill, Mr. Smith, seems 
to make people lazy. The number of fellows 
I have here, bothering about my little gar- 
den, you'd hardly credit me if I told it to 
you; and yet the place is hardly fit to be 
seen.* 

* I haven't discovered its defects. It seems to 
me a lovely and magnificent place,* said Ed- 
ward, paying the compliment which had been 
fished for. 



*A11 the neighborhood round here is 
very picturesque,* modestly returned Mr. 
Newbolt. 

* It's being built upon very fast,* observed 
Edward. 

* Ay,* returned the proprietor of the Clock 
House, in his most benevolent vein, * and it is 
truly pleasant to think what a number ot 
happy femilies there are, cosily packed in ru- 
ral cottages, that might be reached by rifle- 
shots from my grounds. I can remember 
when the "Clock House** stood alone in its 
glory; and now, in every lane and nook 
round about us there are good, substantial 
mansions, or rows of semi-detached villas — 
each of them with its trim garden. London 
people have grown much more sensible since 
the time when they persisted in living the 
whole year round in close, stuffy houses. 
Ah ! much more sensible. Children now get 
pure, invigorating country air, and constant 
exercise. By my word ! su*, the results on the 
rising generation will be stupendously bene- 
ficial !' 

* There's room for a score good villas, and 
a street or two in your grounds,' suggested 
Edward. * I dare say you could find a Duild- 
ing company ready to speculate upon tiie 
land.' 

* I should like to sec the agent who'd dare 
to make the proposal to me,' broke forth the 
master of the house, coloring with indigna- 
tion, and shaking his, great head viciously. 
' What ! cut up my grounds for the sake of a 
parcel of City clerks and Chancery Lane at- 
tomies, so that their precious brats and chat- 
tering nurse-maids might squall and wrangle 
under my fine trees 1 Catch me at it I Let 
me, too, only catch the man with brass enough 
in his face to put such a scheme before me in. 
sober earnest 1 What would you do, Turvey, 
to the fellow who came up here with such a 
proposal V 

* Hi'd cover him with derision,' briefly an- 
swered Mr. Turvey, looking sublimely con- 
temptuous behind his master's chair. 

* Cover him .with derision 1 indeed ;* shout- 
ed the master. Td have out the dogs, and 
hunt the fellow from here to Tottenham! 
That's how I'd cover him with derision.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt laughed aloud at 
his own comical afiectation of savagery ; and 
Ida smiled at her giant, thinking that he was 
getting somewhat too turbulent, and had 
better be soothed with a smile ; and Edward, 
— reflecting on the words which had just fal- 
len, chiefly in play, but a good deal in earnest 
— came to the conclusion there were limits to 
Mr. Newbolt's affectionate concern for the 
welfare of the people, and that however much 
he might, as an ardent republican, affect to 
hold classs distinctions at a cheap rate, he was 
not unconscious of his social superiority 
to City clerks and Chancery Lane attomies. 

When the servants had withdrawn, the con- 
versation turned on the topics of the day, the 
news of the morning papers, and for a few 
minutes upon art ; on all which fields of dis- 
cussion Edward showed discernment and 
sufficient information. In 1846, art-students 
and young artists took narrow views of life, 
and lelt greater interest in the scandals, and 
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gossip, and petty events of the studios, than in 
the more important doings of the outer world. 
Their taik was much more on the prices of 
pictures, the dodges of picture dealers, the em- 
barrassments of distinguished artists, and the 
abominable intrigues of academicians, than on 
matters engagiug the chief attention of the 
wisest and best of their fellow-countrjmien. 

But in this respect Edward was superior to 
the students of his time. Though he had taken 
submissively, and without reply John Buck- 
master's reproof, when the master scolded 
him for saving that an artist had nothing to do 
with politics, and though he in some aegree 
pleaded guilty to a charge of taking too httle 
mterest in affairs not connected with his pro- 
fession, in reality he was by no means a narrow 
and unsympathetic observer of life. Passing 
most of his time in steady labor or in solitude, 
and living but little in the student cliques, he 
was sing\3arly free from the slang and unsound 
thought, tjiat were far too prevalent in them. 
His mind rested on public events, did not pass 
lightly over them ; and on many matters he 
was, with all his simpleness and modesty, a far 
more persistent and oriffinal thinker than oth- 
ers deemed him — far, far more so than he 
deemed himself 

He was therefore well qualified to take part 
in dinner-table talk on most subjects ; whilst 
on art, though he was unaware of his strength, 
he spoke with judffment, feeling, and perspi- 
cuity, which gainea him ready listeners. And 
he was and ever remained too genuine and 
natural a man to be restrained n*om talking 
freely on the subject best known to him by 
the false dignity and foolish vanity which 
sometimes make young men silent, when they 
might speak to good purpose, through ffear of 
being laughed at for UalMng shop,' and 
through dread of having it supposed that, be- 
cause they* talk well aoout the pursuits by 
which they earn their bread, they cannot 
converse on other matters. 

When Ida Newbolt rose and left the din- 
ner-table, Edward sprung to his feet and 
opened the door for her. Perhaps some criti- 
cal readers may ask how he came to pay the 
lady that ordinary attention, since he was un- 
used to the ways of polite society, and had 
never before dined in company with a gentle- 
woman. Certain it is, that the young man 
had received no instruction on that point 
from his tutor Rupert ; had spent no time in 
preparing himself for his dSut in civilised 
society over the pages of a manual on etiquette. 
The explanation of the puzzling fact is, that 
he was by nature a gentleman, and being so, 
he saw at a glance an opportunity for paying 
the lady a courtesy ; and seeing it, he ^[uickly 
and instinctively seized it. And herein may 
be seen the key to a riddle which has per- 
plexed some honest people — the cause whence 
it comes that Nature's gentlemen, who have 
spent their lives in humble positions, so 
readily adapt themselves to the manners of 
drawing-rooms. The ease and dignity, and 
confidence of Robert Bums, in the presence 
of the great ladies who presided over the 
fashion of Edinburgh, surprised many per- 
sons, who, if they had been taken suddenly 
from plough-taU to ball-room, would have car- 



ried with them the tone and style of plough- 
men. But the puzzle was easy of solution. 
The most important rules of good society are 
no more than a code of laws by which all per- 
sons, without learning them, would regulate 
their conduct, if they were truly and at heart 
made of gentle stuff; and Nature's gentlemen 
being so made, are always inspired with the 
spirit, although they may not know the letter 
of the laws. 

When Ida Newbolt had retired, Mr. Newbolt 
drew his chair to a window, which command- 
ed a good view of the grounds ; and when he 
had so seated himself, according to his wont 
on summer evenings, he invited Edward to 
take a chair by his side. 

Scarcely had Edward complied, when Mr. 
Turvey entered, and placed on a small table 
before his master a fresh bottle of Burgundy ; 
whereupon John Harrison Newbolt said, 
' Here, Turvey, take a glass of it ; you like 
Burgundy as well as I. Come, old friend, 
there's a brimmer.' 

* Your health, Mr. Newbolt — and your re- 
markably good health, Mr. Smith ; and may 
you live to be the recognised Father of Hart I* 
observed Mr. Turvey, raising the brimmer to 
the light and eyeing it, before he poured the 
mellow wine down his throat. 

* An excellent man that,' observed the giant, 
when his butler had left the room. * Turvey 
has lived with me for years ; iudeed, he has 
been an inmate of the Clock House ever since 
he was a boy. He was in the late Mr. Harri- 
son's service long before I ever thought I 
should be the prosperous man I am. Ah! 
he's a valuable, noble fellow ; the world re- 

Sirds him as my servant — I call him my friend, 
ear, good man ; he and I have our little quar- 
rels; sometimes he tyrannises over me, and 
sometimes I buUy him ; but at heart we love 
each other like brothers. You see, I never let 
him call me " sir ;" I hate to be called " sir" 
by my servants ; but I find it best to submit 
to it from the ordinary fellows who wear my 
livery. It's a mistake to think you can teacJi 
the rabble to respect themselves and their em- 
ployers at the same time ; they can't do it. 
But a man like Turvey doesn't lose sight of 
his own position, because you treat him as an 
equal on the ground of that common brother- 
hood which embraces all ranks and takes no 
note of class distinctions. Still, don't think I 
object to your calling me " sir " now and then, 
as I notice you do. I like the respectful title 
from youngsters. There's poetry in \he word 
when it comes from a boy's lips, as you use it 
— not to a rich man who means to buy your 
pictures, but to an old man who has seen 
something of the world.' 

The insolence and the genuine amiability of 
this speech were equally amusing. 

Very droll were the attempts of the over- 
bearing, success-proud man, to persuade him- 
self that he was at heart a simple republican, 
caring nought for rank and pomp. 

The child's play was so manifest and trans- 
parent, that Edward, though he was not a 
keen discerner of character, smiled at it. 
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THE YOUNGEST CHILD. 

Ida haying left the host and guest to- 
gether, Edward thought that Mr. J^ewbolt 
would forthwith refer to the proposal made 
three days before in Fumivars Inn. 

* There, man, fill your glass,' said the host, 
passing the jug. 

' Thank you, I have had enough wine.' 

* Fudge ! nonsense ! anyhow, have one glass 
more, just to keep me company and see how 
jrou like the wine. It's somethmg rather par- 
ticular, I can assure you.' 

So Edward yielded. 

* There, that's the right sort of drink for 
kings, ay ? ' observed the giant, eyeinc Ed- 
ward's face, as the young man tasted the 
fresh wine. * I see you relish it. A man's 
face, when the glass is at his lips, always 
shows how much or how little he enjoys his 
tipple. But you're quite right not to try to 
drink with me glass for glass ; and I wont 
ever press you to take more than you wish. 
Too much wine is very bad for anyone, al- 
most as bad as too little. A young man had 
fer better be a teetotaller than a drunkard ; 
there's no such enemy to the intellect as sot- 
tishness. I have never in the whole course of 
my life been the worse for wine; and for 
years past I have never gone to bed without 
being the better for it. A prodigious quantity 
of wme I swallow in the course of a twelve- 
month ; but I never take a glass that doesn't 
do me good.* 

Saying which, he took the last third of his 
first glass of Burgundy. 

Then he filled his glass again, and resumed 
talk about himself. 

* Yes, I like my third bottle to be just such 
a wine as this. It suits me. I feel it in the 
tips of my toes, and the ends of my fingers : 
it sets every nerve in mjr bodjr tingling with 
delight, runs about fi-om right side to left side, 
tickles the roots of my hair, and lights my 
eyes. Some men get heavy and fuddled over 
a third bottle ; the juice of the grape gets into 
their brains, and turns them to sugar and vin- 
egar ; the wine goes to my head, too, but it 
only affects^ primarily the scalp and outer 
muscles ; its influence on the brain itself is al- 
together secondary, purely an affair of sym- 
pathy—just that, and nothing more. The 
brain grows warm and joyful, but remains as 
clear as crystal — ^as vigorous as boyhood. 
Claret suits some people ; but the wine is too 
thin for me. I like my wine to have body 
in it, so that my system has something to 
work upon for hours afterwards. Bless you, 
I shall go down to the House an hour or so 
hence, Sdk the Ministiy into a frenzy of rage, 
be pitched into by half-a-dozen whipper- 
snapper hangers-on, of the "ins," get back 
here to bed at three o'clock in the morning, 
and be in the City by half-past nine with a 
fresh pink in my button-hole. It's a glorious 
thing to have a fine constitution ; and by my 
word, I have a constitution — and no mistake 
about it. Well, then, Mr. Edward (I shall be- 
gin to call you Mr. Edward ; I have no liking 
Tor Smith— it's a poor, common sort of name ; 



just what a cabbage is amongst vegetables, all 
very well for vulgar use, but nowhere at all 
as an article of luxury and taste ; I dare say I 
shall drop the Mr. soon, and call you Edward, 
if I like you as well as I hope to do), so you 
intend to work hard, do you ?' 

* It's more than mere intention. I have 
been a worker for some time past.' 

* Good ! there's nothing so good as hard 
work for young fellows; nothmg, you may- 
take my word for it. Ah, I've known a little 
hard work in my time. When I was four- 
teen years old I began the battle of liife on my 
own account ; a mere oflace-boy in old Sam 
Harrison's house, a mere office-boy, engaged 
to run errands and sweep out the place at five 
shillings a-week. No grand start in life that, 
you'll allow. But I was determined that no- 
thing should keep me back. My master saw 
I was a bright lad, found that I could write a 
good hand, and manage figures nicely — ^for a 
mere lad, that is to say. So he raised me firom 
an errand boy to a clerk, perched me on a high 
stool at a yearly salary, and now and then 
had me up here on Sundays to eat my dimier, 
and walk to Homsey Church with his step- 
daughter. Well, I rose ; made a position for 
myse]f—mmdy far myself, and iy myself; old 
Sam Harrison would never have given me 
sixpence beyond scant wages, if I ha&'t made 
it worth his while to trust me, and take me 
into his confidence. So I went on steadily. 
Sam Harrison took me into partnership, let 
me marry his step-daughter (he married the 
widow Venables, who had a daughter by old 
Black-lead Venables — he was always called 
Black-lead Venables, and was a chajracter in 
the City when George the Third was a mid- " 
die-aged man), and when he died left me his 
business, this little place, and a nice little lump 
of personal property. It's just the story of 
the virtuous apprentice over again ; but by my 
word, the virtuous apprentice doesn't get the 
reward of virtue, imless he has some stuff in 
him besides mere virtue. If your virtuous 
apprentice hasn't energy, dogged determina- 
tion, brains, he'll never marry his master's 
daughter, and come in for his business and 
accumulations.' 

All which biographical sketch was true 
enough, as far as it went ; but from not going 
quite far enough, it was, like many person^ 
histories which may be found on the shelves 
of libraries, a most misleading as well as defi- 
cient memoir. John Harrison Newbolt, M. 
P. for Harling, liked to fiatter himself that he 
was in all respects a self-made man ; so, in 
his reminiscences of past times, he never 
mentioned that Sam Harrison (his early pa- 
tron) was hal^brother of his (Mr. Newbolt's 
father, who died at an early age in needy cir- 
cumstances,— leaving a motherless boy be- 
hind him. The giant did not care to dwell 
on the fact that Bam Harrison paid for his 
schooling at the commercial academy of 
Stratford-le-Bow ; neither did he deem it 
worthy of notice that, while he served his pa- 
tron as oflSce-boy, he was boarded and lodged, 
free of charge, at said patron's place of busi- 
ness, and received the five shillings a-week 
(about which sum he made so much noise) 
merely as an allowance for pocket-money. 
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Successful men, when they romance about 
their earl; struggles and boast of the quali- 
ties which * mme men of them,* frequently 
overlook trifling particulars which, when 
they are known, lessen the grandeur of their 
acmeyements, and prove them to have been 
not less luc^ than enterprising. 

* But here I am, you see, alive and hearty 
at sixty-six years of age ; and I take it,' con- 
tinued Mr. Newbolt, as he emptied his glass 
and filled it a^in, * few people will charge 
me with bragging, when I say that I am one 
of the foremost men in the City of London, 
and one of the most remarkable men in the 
country. There are not many people who 
don't know John Harrison Newbolt by name 
—either to bless him or curse him.' 

As the giant went on in this absurd vein of 
noisy arrogance and jovial egotism, his words 
came from him with increasing speed and 
loudness ; but his voice was clear as a bell, 
without a touch of the indistinct utterance 
which shows men have upset their nerves 
with wine. He was boisterous, animated, 
alert. The Burgundy was clearly at work in 
his scalp ; for the short, iron-grey hairs stood 
erect like the bristles of a wire-brush, on 
either side of his bald crown. On each tem- 
ple, over and round either ear, the short, 
grey-brown hair clumped out like a hedge- 
hog's back. The long, dark bristles moved 
about like leeches over his flashing eyes ; and 
momentarily his great massive face and huge 
frame seemed to grow bigger and bigger. 
Edward had never looked on such a noble 
human beast. The young artist thought he 
should thoroughly eiyoy painting his por- 
trait. 

* Come,' exclaimed the giant, draining the 
last drop of Burgundy, * I shall have a cigar 
now. You smoke ?' 

* No sir ; I don't.' 

*Well, I don't want you. I despise the 
youngster who smokes simply because he 
thinks it's manly, though every pipe he takes 
throws him into a cold sweat, and makes 
him pray the powers above that he may be 
better at the end of half-an-hour. But you 
don't object to the smell of smoke, I sup- 
pose ?' 

* By no means.' 

* That's good again. Then I'll light up,' 
returned the host, taking his cigar-case from 
his pocket, and proceeding to light up. 

* Your's is a good cigar ; it smells well,' ob- 
served Edward, as the first fumes of the to- 
bacco reached him. 

* I believe you, Mr. Edward,' replied the 
patron, sending out from his lips a full, round 
cloud of aromatic smoke. *When a City 
man pays a shilling a-piece for his cigars, 
they ought to be good ones. Ah ! you look 
uncommonly well through the smoke. I do 
enjoy looking at people through the clouds 
of my own cigar.' (Puff, puflf— a minute's si- 
lence, broken by puflf, puflf.) * And how 
many persons like to do just the same thing.' 
(Puff, puff.) * They light up their little crotch- 
ets, and &ncies, and prejudices ' (puff, puff), 
* stick them in their mouths, and puff away, 
looking at their neighbors through the vapor 
of their imaginations' (puff, puff); *but the 



worst of that sort of smokers is, they think 
the world is really affected by their smoke 
clouds, which have no influence whatever ' 
(puff, puflf), * except on the vision of the 
smokers themselves. There, that's a pretty 
thought ; almost foolish enough for a novel !' 
Having given utterance to which quaint 
conceit, Mr. Newbolt smoked the first half of 
his cigar in silence. Smokers did not ap- 
prove the giant's way of smoking. He 
smoked far too quickly. Whatever he did 
was done quickly, if not too quickly. 

* And how about my proposal T abruptly 
asked the smoker, when he had finished the 
first half of his segar. * Will you teach my 
young friend ?' 

* I have spoken to Mr. Buckmaster,' began 
Edward. 

* Well,' interposed Mr. Newbolt, sharply, 
' he is not such an idiot as to advise you not 
to do what I wish ?' 

' He tells me that he has no doubt of my 
capacity to instruct, and since I can spare 
the time for teaching a pupil twice a week, 
he advises me to accept your offer.' 

* He's a sensible fellow,' said Mr. Newbolt, 
evidently relieved of a disagreeable fear, * a 
veiy sensible fellow. He's a little cranky 
and touchy at times, as all you artists are, 
but in the main he's a very sensible fellow.' 

* So, having only my own misgivings ^ 

* Tut I pish for your misgivings ! You're a 
young man of power ; and a young man of 
power should think himself able to do every- 
thing — should undertake any job for which 
he is going to be well paid. If the Govern- 
ment asked vou to take Westminster Palace 
in hand, you^d be a fool to have any misgiv- 
ings of your ability to complete the buildmg. 
Your only answer ought to be, "Pay me 
well, and I'll do your work." Young men 
of power never get anything by modesty. 
Men who haven't power can't do better than 
keep their hands in their breeches' pockets and 
let their betters shove them into the gutter.' 

* Well, sir, my misgivings won't prevent me 
from undertakmg the task which you are so 
good as to propose to me. I merely men- 
tion them now, so that if I should be so unfor- 
tunate as not to give your friend satisfaction, 
you'll hold me to some extent blameless.' 

* Oh, yes, I'll hold you blameless ; no fear 
about that. Then, you'll come up to Muswell 
Bfill twice a week, and receive a guinea for 
each lesson ? Will that satisfy you ?' 

* Indeed, it will!' 

* Then, it's a bargain.' 

* And who, sir, is to be my pupil ?' 
Instead of answering the question, Mr. New- 
bolt sat up suddenly m his lounge-chair, and 
made a movement which indicated that famil- 
iar and pleasant sounds had caught his ear — 
sounds coming from a distance. 

* Hark !' he exclaimed, raising his right hand 
to enjoin a continuance of silence, and then in 
an instant fitting the fingers round his right 
ear, to assist his power of hearing. * Yes, 
that's Tatler's bark, that's Chloe's sharp yelp ; 
it's she — she'll be here in a minute.' 

Very excited had the great man become, 
and very joyful his fiace. Pleaa\a<i O^'sjk^ 
was at hand lox \i\xxi. 
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In another thirty seconds a blood-hound 
and a large Newfoundland dog having scram- 
bled oyer ^he Lodge gate, were racing at full 
speed up the driye. Then the ^te was flung 
open, and a young lady, wearing a sky-blue 
habit and a plumed cap, and mounted upon a 
well-bred brown pony, cantered up the drive. 

* Heigh, Flo ! this way, my darling,* exclaim- 
ed the giant at the top of his voice, springing 
through the open window, the sill of which 
was but a step from the lawn. 

The girl reined up her pony sharply, turn- 
ed from the gravel drive to the turf of the 
smooth lawn, and rode at walking pace 
through the flower-beds up to the open win- 
dow. 

Twilight was approaching ; but there was 
still so much daylight left to the balmy June 
evening, that, standing in the shade of the 
window's crimson draperies, Edward could 
see distinctly every line of the girl's happy 
fisice — every smile of her radiant loveliness — 
every sparkle of her gleeful eves, as she 
sprang from her stirrup mto her ather's arms, 
and kissed him before her feet touched the 
ground. He needed not to gaze at her to 
assure himself that she was strangely beauti- 
ftd — with a beautv that, in his opinion, united 
every charm of form, expression, air, color, 
that man could look for in an English girl's 
fece. It was she and no other — the child- 
woman — whom he had seen once, and had 
never forgotten. 

* Down, Tatler, you scoundrel ! Hold your 
row, Chloe, you noisy jade ! Here Peter, take 
your mistress's pony, and don't do more harm 
to the flowers and turf than you can help,' 
cried Mr. Newbolt, speaking to the dogs and 
groom, as he still held Flo to his side, after he 
had let her slip down from his first embrace, 
80 that she could stand on the grass. 

* Here, Flo, come in this way. Mr. Smith 
is in the dining-room, and wants to make your 
acquaintance,' continued the father, leading 
her another step towards the window, so that 
Edward, standing behind the curtain, could 
have stooped and touched her blue habit. 

She required no more formal introduction. 

Escaping from her father's hold, and pre- 
ceding him, Flo gathered up her long riding 
skirt into her left hand, put a dainty root up- 
on the window-sill, leaned forwards, and 
crept up — ^like sunlight stealing up a wooded 
slope— under the eyes of the young man who 
loved her, though she had never before 
looked at him. 

* I am very glad to know you,' said the 
girl, turning up her countenance to the stran- 
ger's gaze, with that entire absence of diffl- 
dlnce and constraint which marks young 
girls of high natures who have been reared 
m an atmosphere of love, and have been pre- 
served from the bitter anguish which sensi- 
tive children endure when they are repulsed 
by morose guardians, or are chilled by the in- 
difference of unsympathetic elders. ' I hoped 
to have the pleasure of dining with you, but 
I could not get away so soon as I wished 
from my sister's house at Clapton.' 

* You have had a long ride,' answered Ed- 
ward • * it is some distance from here to Clap- 
ton.' 



* Oh, no,* she answered, * 'tis but a short 
way. I am afraid you don't know much of 
the geography of this side of London. I am 
used to horse exercise. Like the Arab, I can 
say, " My saddle is my home." A twenty 
miles' ride is nothing to me.' 

* And what kept you so late, my pearl of 
pearls T asked her father. 

* Grace kept me to dinner,' was the explan- 
ation ; * and then, not having had enough of 
me, I suppose she kept me after dinner. She 
has a will of her own, you know, and I can't 
hold out against people with strong wills.' 

* So Grace detained you both before and 
after meat !' laughed the £Either ; * the after- 
dinner grace must have been a very long 
one.' 

* Is it a daughter's duty, Mr. Smith, to 
laugh at her papa's puns ?' inquired the young 
lady ; and then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, she added, playfully, * But I will make 
a low curtsey to you for the present, gentle- 
men, and wiU hope to see you in the drawing 
room in a few minutes.' 

Whereupon, the girl, smiling at her own 
pretty mockery of stateliness, made her 
curtsey, and moved to the door which her 
father had opened for her. 

* Don't trouble yourself to dress, my charm- 
er,' said the father, as she tripped past him 
into the hall ; * you look rarely well as you 
are.' 

Edward heard her merry laugh once more, 
and then as she disappeared, heard her silver 
voice reply,* Thank you for the compliment; 
as to the advice, I must have my maid's 
opinion before I act upon it.' 

For twenty seconds John Harrison New- 
bolt lingerea at the door, with his eyes fol- 
lowing that lovely child of his riper years, as 
she crossed the marble floor. 

When he could see her no longer he closed 
the door, and turning to the artist, said, * Let 
us take a turn on the grass for a few minutes.' 

Upon which suggestion Edward stepped 
through the window, and he had scarcely put 
both his feet upon the cool, green turf, when 
the giant gently laid a large heavy hand up- 
on his shoulder, and gmded him over the 
lawn. 

* She's a sweet, pretty creature — ay ? don't 
you think so ?' asked the giant in a low tone. 
The noisy man was strangely subdued by 
scarce three minutes of intercourse with the 
girl, on whom his warmest affection, and the 
gentler, purer part of his pride centred. 

* Very, very,' said Edward, his heart beat- 
ing fast ; for the young man was astonished 
at the question, and wondered what was 
coming next. 

* As an artist, you think so ? Of course I 
only put the question to you as an artist who 
is also my friend. Speaking critically, you 
think her very lovely ?— ay f 

* I do indeed— I think her very lovely,' an- 
swered Edward, making a great and not un- 
successful effort to speak with his customaiy 
calmness. 

The assurance evidently gave much satis- 
faction to the father, who delighted in hear- 
ing his child's praises, even when the praises 
were extorted from unwilling admirers. 
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But fbT five minutes no word passed from 
his lips, as he walked with his hand still ly- 
ing on his young friend*s shoulder, pacing to 
and fro under the silent trees, through which 
no breeze was stirring. 

* You see,* he observed, when he at length 
spoke again, * she is my only child by my 
second marriage. I had five daughters by 
my first marriage ; Flo is the whole of my 
second family. It is the common frailty of 
old men to dote on their youngest bom. 
Well, for all my energy and bluster, I am an 
old man — ^growing much older every year. I 
fed it though I don't show it ; so I may be 
excused for my one senile frailty. I worship 
that girl, Mr. Smith. If I see her tread on a 
daisy as she crosses this lawn, I go and look 
at the daisy, pluck it, carry it into the city 
with me. In all that concerns her, I am a 
fond old fool — no better ; but my folly does 
me good, softening and humanising me, car- 
rying me back to times when I had sparks of 
true poet's feeling in me — ^when I dreamt of 
being something better than the stormy, 
riotous, self-sufficient demagogue I am. In 
my heart, and to you, I can confess that I 
have nothing in life that I really care for but 
that child. Ida, in a way, is dear to me ; but^ 
if Flo were taken from me, I shouldn't sur- 
vive her loss a month. Heaven help me I 
what should I do without her ?' 

All this speech was made in a low voice, 
widely different from that of the speaker's 
previous after-dinner utterances. The quick- 
ness with which the strong, overbearing man 
had passed from a mood of boastful egotism 
to a display of parental tenderness was very- 
striking; but it scarcely surprised Edward, 
for the man's excess of fondness for his beau 
tiftil child somehow accorded with his ex- 
travagant arrogance to the rest of the world, 
Edward liked him the better for this exhibi- 
tion of feeling. The tumult of his own breast 
enabled him to sympathise wish the ardor of 
his companion's ; by his own romantic love 
for the girl he had seen but once before, he 
could understand the love cherished for her 
by her fiither. 

*1 hope I shall live to see her well settled 
— ^well married, I mean,' continued Mr. Kew- 
bolt, laying aside much of his gentleness, and 
resuming much of his ordinary hardness, but 
still speaking in a low voice. * Yes, before 
I die I should like to see her the wife of an 
honorable gentleman.' Having said which, 
the giant paused. 

* She'll be sure to marry well,' observed 
Edward, filling up a pause that was very 
painful to him, and speaking less because he 
had someating to sajr, than because he felt 
his heart would leap into his mouth if the si- 
lence were not broken. 

* She shaU marry well 1' responded the eld- 
er, quickly, almost fiercely. * She shaU not 
be the wire of any ordinary, common-place 
gentleman. She has beauty, wit, taste, mtel- 
lect, grace, gentle nature. I can give her 
wealth. Marry well 1 of course she will I 
The man I allow her to marry must not ex- 
pect that she is to bring everything to the 
bargain, and he nothing. For myself, I hold 
rank, station, title, as matters of small import- 
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ance; but the world differs from me, and 
flatly refuses to adopt my views — and the 
world will go on as it does now "vrhen I am 
in my grave, and Flo is still in the fullness of 
her beauty. Well, the world respects rank 
and station, respects those who possess them 
— and after all the world's respect is the sur- 
est source of happiness to mortals whose 
dealings are for the most part confined to the 
world. So my child, when she leaves my 
home go to another man's, must have rank, 
ssation, title, and everything else which the 
world honors, assured to her 1 Ay ? What 
say you ?' 

What could he say in reply to the stem 
Republican,^ who had resolved that his 
daughter should marry a man of rank, sta- 
tion, title? 

What could he say ? 

Nothing. 

So he held his peace. 

But Mr. Newbolt's words made a deep im- 
pression. They were not speedily forgotten; 
and the time was steadily coming up from 
the future, when he learnt that their speaker 
iutended that they should make a deep im- 
pression — should not be speedily forgotten. 

* Come,' said Mr. Newbolt, in his ordinary 
voice, after another minute's silence, * let us 
turn in and have a cup of tea with the ladies. 
That done, we'll be off to the House of Com- 
mons,' 



CHAPTER XXVIL 
Edward's pupil. 

On entering the drawing-room, Edward 
and his host found the chandeliers alight, and 
the blinds drawn over the windows. 

Ida and Florence were sitting in the mid- 
dle of the room, at a table fumished with a 
tea-service, and certain articles of homely, 
substantial fare— a loaf of bread, a butter- 
dish, and a cold tongue — which to the eyes 
of any such critic as Mr. Rupert Smith would 
have seemed out of place at that hour, and in 
that superb apartment. 

* Can you keep your eyes open, Mr. Smith ? 
inquired Ida. * Does all this glare strike you 
blind?' 

* It's papa's fancy, explained Flo ; * he will 
have us light up in this fashion every night.' 

* By my word, Flo !' broke in the giant, 
* you have made haste. I told you you 
needn't trouble yourself to dress.' 

* But I knew, dear,' answered Flo ; * that 
you like to see me best as I am.' 

* So I do, so I do 1 so I donH also,' replied 
the father. * But hanged to me, if I can say 
whether I like you more in one sort of dress 
than in another. You look at your best 
whatever you wear.' 

* Still you are right to praise me for being 
quick,' continued the girl. * While you have 
been idling in the garden, I have not Only 
undergone transformation, but have nearly 
finished my tea. An early dinner and a ride 
after it make me hungry. I hope you are 
not shocked, Mr. Smith, at seeing me eat 
such thick bread-and-butter ?' 

* I always keep up the old fashion of having 
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shoulders. Her mur had not received much 
of her maid's attention, but its rich silky 
folds were drawn with delicate neatness into 
a net ; the fiishion of nets having just * come 
in,' and qtiite ' ^roung jrirls ' onen wearing 
them in the evening. Something should be 
said of the color of the hair, which was of 
a very peculiar, and in the opinion of men 
very agreeable, tint. It was neither auburn, 
nor pure golden, nor chestnut, nor brown. 
Possibly, the brightest gold and mouse color 
combined would have given nothing closely 
resembling it ; yet ladies ordinarily afllrmed 
that its hue was a mixture of those colors. 
In short, the girl's tresses were warm golden 
tresses, toned and deadened down by some 
neutralizing quality, which readers may, ac- 
cording to their pleasure, designate by the 
term * mouse color,' or the algebraical symbol 
X. Flo's eyes, too, cannot be accurately de- 
scribed by a word or any number of words. 
They were light eyes, but fiu* removed from 
wry light eyes ; they were neither blue, nor 
grey, nor hazel ; but they possessed a certain 
qwuity of all those three colors. They were 
very clear, steady eyes ; singularly expressive, 
whether the child-woman's mooa was grave 
or gay. At the period now under the con- 
sideration of this history, their most frequent 
expression was one of ^ntle mirth and thor- 
oughly innocent mischief; they could, how- 
ever, melt with compassion at sorrow, and 



before his easel therefore, and working at No. 
640, the young artist had put in his mislead- 
ing touches of line and color, thinking to 
himself; * There, if her own mother should 
ever see the picture, she will not suspect 
whose face firat put the thought into my 
head.' So readers must only accept No. 640 
as a general guide to certain prevailing qual- 
ities of shape and air; the outline must be 
filled up with particulars which either do not 
appear in the description of the picture, or 
are slightly at variance with some of its 
points. The picture had more color than the 
original both in complexion and hair; the 
archness and piquancy, which in the original 
were tempered by a quiet softness and com- 
posure, had been heightened almost to cari- 
cature in the paintmg; and in his entire 
treatment of the &ce, the artist had devel- 
oped expression at the expense of truthful 
adherence to contour, which in Flo was as 
notably regular as the separate features ol 
her couptenance were notably delicate and 
refined. 

*I went to the Academy yesterday, Mr. 
Smith,' said Flo, when she had finished her 
meal, and Edward had taken a cup of tea, 
* for the sole purpose of looking at your pic- 
tures ; I am very glad they are coining here.' 

* I am pleased to hear you like them — I am 
gratefhl to you for telling me so,' answered 
Edward. 

^And why do you call the picture of the 
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ixretty girl " For Ever ? " I don't like a title 
hard to be understood ; now, I may be dull, 
but I can't see the meamng of the name.' 

* Are you satisfied that it has a meaning?' 
was Edward's evasive reply. 

* Flo is so interested about that picture,' in- 
terposed Mr. Newbolt, intending to come to 
the relief of the artist, * because 1 laugh at her, 
insisting that it somehow or other puts me in 
mind of her ; and my joxmg lady is half in- 
clined to be angry, thinking that I don't 
flatter her.' 

There is no need to say that this speech did 
not accomplish its amiable intention. 

* Do you see any likeness ?' inquired Edward, 
looking to Ida. 

* Yes, something of a resemblance,' an- 
swered Ida; * just enough to be noticed.' 

* Was it altogether the work of your imagi- 
nation ?' continued Flo, the questioner ; * or 
have you ever seen a girl whom the painting 
resembles ? — any one, in fact, who suggested 
the style of its beauty V 

* What on earth do you want to know that 
for, child?' cried the giant. *Let us suppose 
that Mr. Smith is in love (young men do some- 
times fall in love), and that the original of 
the picture is the pretty girl to whom he has 
vowed in his heart to be true for ever— /or 
^ver. Let us give that interpretation to the 
title ; and let us suppose that Mr. Smith, with 
one of his truthful blushes admits that we are 
right in the supposition — what then?' 

Again had the patron signally failed in an 
amiable attempt. 

* What then ?* repeated the giant, flattering 
himself that he had effected his purpose. 

* What then?' retorted Flo, nodding her 
head at her father ; * why, I should ask Mr. 
Smith to introduce me to her, and let m^ make 
her my friend ; for, if she is really like the 
picture, I am sure she must be a nice girl — as 
good as she is pretty, and I should like to be 
v ery intimate with her.' 

Whereat John Newbolt laughed uproar- 
iously; and Ida smiled wickedly, as Flo, 
raisingher voice to a tone of lively animation, 
said, * You may make merry at my vanity and 
self-esteem. I am Mr . Newbolvs daughter, 
and why should I not have a good opinion of 
myself, and of all girls who are Uke me? 
Laugh away : you cannot make me ashamed 
of my speech. I am not blushing.' 

But Flo was blushing at her trip, and the 
amusement it had created ; and her blushes 
did not lessen her beauty. 

* I see what you all mean,' said Edward, 
trying to speak calmly, * and Mrs. Newbolt 
put the case fairly, when she said that the re- 
semblance is no more than what we often see 
between two persons, entirely unknown to 
each other, and in no way related. We should 
expect to find in art the same coincidences 
which we find in Nature. I think,' he con- 
cluded, bowing to Florence, ' that your 
mamma has put the case in the right hght, 
and we may let it rest there.' 

*Mrs. Newbolt! My mammal" Flo re- 
peated, first with an air of genuine perplexity, 
and then with a look of sudden enlighten- 
ment, as springing from her seat—all the girl- 
ish element of her nature bounding into full 



play, and throwing womanly reserve and dig- 
nity aside— she cried, * Do you hear him, Ida ? 
Mr. Smith thinks you are my mamma 1' 

Having made which exclamation, the child- 
part of me child-woman poured forth clear 
trills of laughter. 

The gianrs delight was great also. 

* What a droll mistake ! Ida, dear, you've 
been mistaken for my wife I' he said, when he 
ceased laughing ; and after a pause, he went on 
in an explanatory tone : * No, no, Mr. Smith ; 
both these ladies are my daughters. Your 
blunder is easily accounted ror, and shows 
what queer misapprehensions may arise when 
the formalities of society are not attended to. 
K I had been here to introduce you to 
Ida, you wouldn't have faUen into the mis- 
take, and we should not have had our joke.' 

* I sincerely beg your pardon, Miss Newbolt ; 
do excuse me,' said Edward, deliberately and 
earnestly. For a moment, the young man was 
afraid he had caused her annoyance. 

But the smile of her dark eyes and clever 
lips reassured him as she answered, * I can't 
give you my pardon, for you have not hurt 
me. 1 have to thank you for a compliment, 
and for giving my father and Flo so much 
amusement at our expense.' And having thus 
made herself a partner in his confusion, Ida, 
with a fresh look of naive mischief, added, 
* And how old did you take me for? — sixty ?' 

*You remember, Edward,' observed the 
giant, laying aside the formal title for a sec- 
ond time, * 1 told you in the garden just now 
that I had been married twice. Ida is the 
youngest of my first family ; and she's only 
thirteen years or so older than Flo. Let's see. 
Ida — is it thirteen or fourteen ?' 

* Papa,' said Ida, * this is too bad of you — to 
rob me of the venerable age with which Mr. 
Smith had invested me.' 

*Flo, bring your portfolios,' observed the 
giant, assuming a business look. 

* Must I undergo examination like a school- 
girl?' asked Flo, pouting her lips with an 
affectation of wilftuness. 

* Certainly,' answered the father ; * you are 
but a school-girl in age. Anyhow, Mr. Smith 
will do me the favor to turn the drawings 
over, and tell me what he thinks of them.' 

A look of surprise took posession of Ed- 
ward's face. 

Before the look of surprise had gone, Flo 
was standing like a good girl, with two port- 
folios in her hand, one'under either arm. 

* They are wretched things, Mr. Smith,' she 
said, pleadingly, * but you mayn't scold me. 
I'll do better when I've been taught how.' 

* Allow me to take them,' said Edward. 

* May I sit down, sir, during examination ?' 
asked Flo, looking mischievously at her fa- 
ther ; ' or am I to stand with the tips of my 
fingers on the tops of my shoulders, as those 
dear little Winkworths stand, when they say 
their lessons to that old-fashioned governess. 
Miss Scarlet?' 

* Certainly ' answered her father, entering 
into his child's fun, * you can't stand in a bet- 
ter attitude. By all means stand like the 
" dear little Winkworths." I Uke old-fashion- 
ed ways.' 

Whereupon, Miss Florence Newbolt put 
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her lieels together in the first position of 
dancing art, orew herself up to hef full height, 
straightened out her fingers and arms, and 
then posed herself like the * dear little Wink- 
worths,* by slowly raising and then slowly 
declining her arms, till the tips of her right 
hand fingers touched the crown of her right 
shoulder, and the tips of her left hand fingers 
rested on the top of her left shoulder. 

^ There ; here I am T she said, when she had 
performed this feat. * Attention T 

While this by-play was going on between 
father and da%hter, Edward, with trembling 
hands, had opened the larger folio and had 
begun to turn over the sheets of drawing- 
paper. 

' Make haste, Mr. Smith, please,' said Flo, 
when she had been standing for at least five 
minutes. * My wrists are beginning to ache 
terribly. I can assure you it*s no joke to 
stand for ten minutes Uke the "dear little 
Winkworths." ' 

*Then put down your hands,* said the 
^nt. 

* Hold your tongue, papa,* retorted Flo, 

* you have no business to interrupt now. I 
am under examination, and you are not my 
master. K you don*t behave properly, Mr. 
Smith will make you stand up, like the " dear 
little Winkworths.*' * And very hard work it 
was for Flo, as she once again made this oft- 
repeated allusion to the *dear little Wink- 
worths,* to keep back her laughter. 

At length Edward had passed hi» eyes over 
all the pencil drawings in folio No. 1. 

* WeU, what say you, Mr. Smith ?* inquired 
the giant, impatiently. 

* I see that Miss Florence has had lessons 
of a drawing-master,' drily observed Edward, 
who had no notion that his patron expected 
him to treat the child with a few common- 
places of adulation — ^who, moreover, if he had 
known that such courteous service was ex- 
pected of him, would not have rendered it at 
the expense of truth. Luckily, as he spoke, 
he looked straight up at Mr. Newbolt, with- 
out glancing at Flo. If he had seen her, 
standing with her , hands up, his gravity 
would have been put to the rout. 

' A master. Of course she has had a master,* 
said Mr. Newbolt, testily. *Is that all you 
have to say ?* 

* I mean that I can see who has been her 
master.* 

* Indeed 1 What*s Ms name ?* 

* Mr. Lightfoot.* 

* Yes; that's the man. Well, you call him 
a first-class man ?* 

* He is a very successful master,* answered 
Edward, evading the point of the question ; 

* that is to say, successfi^l in having a large 
number of pupils, and having a wide popu- 
larity.* 

* Well then, he's a first-class man, isn't he ?* 
returned Mr. Newbolt, who was a consistent 
admirer of success. 

Consistent in his admiration of success, the 
giant was very variable in his estimate of 
public opinion. When the sentiment of the 
multitude concurred with his own views, he 
spoke of the * general intelligence of the coun- 
try* with great deference, and in the most 



complimentary terms ; but when the majority 
of his fellow- countymen were at variance 
with the pugnacious member for Harling, his 
contempt for the * enlightened public,' and for 
arguments based on an appeal to numbers, 
was supreme. Still, however contradictoiy 
he might be in the adulation and sarcasm 
which he poured alternately on the public, 
the strong man had at heart sincere respect 
for majonties ; and though he well knew that 
impudent charlantry could uiider &vorable 
circumstances achieve vulgar triumphs, he 
always paid a certain sort of homage to those 
who, in any way whatever, contrived to win 
a crowd of supporters. Even for notorious 
quacks, so long as they were successful, he 
entertained a kind of scomfuT deference; 

* there must be something in them,* he would 
say, * or they would never get so fer ahead of 
other rogues.' 

* He is a fevorite with the public,* rejoined 
Edward. 

* Exactly,* said the giant, shaking his head 
obstinately ; and, however much disappointed 
noodles, and sour, cantankerous blockheads 
may maintain the reverse, public fevor is a 
sure indication of merit of some sort There 
are various kinds of merit ; there's merit in 
almost everything that lies a little out of the 
common way; sometimes the public takes a 
wrong-headed fit, and perversely runs after 
merit of the very worst sort ; but whatever 
it happens to have humor for, you may be 
sure it will find out the best sample of the 
particular article it demands. Whenever you 
find the public crowding round a donkey, and 
accepting its bray as music, you may be cer- 
tain that the fortunate donkey brays better 
than all the other donkeys Ihat are giving 
note at the same time.' 

* Perhaps, Mr. Lightfbot is one of the for- 
tunate donkeys you speak of, papa,* suggested 
Ida. What do you think of him, Mr. Smith ?' 

*He has a peculiar — a most distinctive 
style,' was the answer. 

* And Flo has acquired it ?* 

* It has been imposed upon her, as it of 
course is imposed on all Mr. Lightfoot's pupils ; 
but unless my judgiiient is at fault, Miss 
Florence has not accepted it with perfect 
docility.* 

* You are right, Mr. Smith,* said Flo, who, 
during this discussion, had unconsciously 
lowered her hands, and ceased to stand like 
the "dear little Winkworths.*' * Mr. Lightfoot 
and I have had plenty of battles and disputes. 
I think I must be the naughtiest, most diso- 
bedient, most rebellious pupil he ever had. 
You don't like his style, do you ? 

* There is some truth in his theory ; but he 
suffers it to lead him away from truthfulness to 
nature.' 

* You disapprove of it, I see,' exclaimed Flo, 
triumphantly. 

* I think it is liable to make young students 
take false views of art.' 

' Of course— just what I feel, and what I 
have told him, too, replied Flo, speakiiig 
quickly, and with great earnestness — ^although 
she seasoned her words with sprightly mirS. 

* He thinks nothing should be attended to but 
outlines, ai;d those the outermost of outlines; 
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I enjoy details, revel in minute imitations. 
He only aims at one sort of sweeping effect — 
general effect, as he calls it ; wliereas art ought 
to achieve eyery sort of eflfect, ought to study 
every variety of beauty. "Don't trouble 
yourself to waste time on the leaves," he used 
to say, when I was at work on a tree. " But 
I iDzU do the leaves!" I used to answer. 
Nature made the pretty things, and I mean to 
waste my time on them." — Once when I had 
obeyed him in every particular, and he had 
praised me for being a good girl, I answered, 
" In my opinion, it's the worst picture I have 
ever done ; it attempts to give only one small 
part of Nature's beauty, and as for its art, 
why, art is a very poor thing, indeed, if it isn't 
truthful. It's impiety for us to think we can 
improve on Nature. I am not content with 
mere art-shorthand, and drawing master's 
make-believe ! " You may suppose that saucy 
speech put me in disgrace, Mr. Smith.' 

* How did he punifeh you ? ' asked Edward, 
much amused at the notion of Flo being put 
in disgrace. 

* He didn't put me in the comer,' answered 
Flo, * or set me on a high stool, or tell papa of 
my naughtiness ; but he addressed me as 
Ml88 Newbolt for three weeks afterwards. 
When I was a good girl and in his favor, he 
always called me Miss Florence.' 

Whereupon the whole party laughed ; Ida, 
as the laughter ceased, saying in a maternal 
tone, * Flo, you are getting a little too wild.' 

* May I look at this folio ? ' asked Edward, 
taliing up folio No. 2, when the girl had meek- 
ly received her elder sister's rebuke. 

* Surely,' answered Flo, not much depressed 
by Ida's words, * they are my anti-Lightfootian 
series— sketches from Nature — done in my 
own way.' 

Edward opened the folio, and examined 
a series of sketches of separate leaves and 
flowers, trailing ribands of woodbine, wreathes 
and clusters of hop-blossom, and simple com- 
binations of garden plants, minutely and elab- 
orately tricked out. They were just such 
drawings as may be found in the books of 
every clever pupil, who in the present year is 
receiving tuition from a pre-Raffaellite teacher 
of art. 

* And you did these without the help or 
supervision of any instructor ?' asked Edward, 
when he had looked at a dozen or more 
sketches. 

* Quite. I never had any master but Mr. 
Lightfoot ; and if he had seen any of those 
di-awings, he would have put me on an im- 
aginary stool of repentance, or shut me up in 
a moral black-hole for six weeks.' 

* Well, what do you thmk of these f asked 
Mr. Newbolt, with eager emphasis, feeling 
certain that at last his darling would have 
some commendation. 

* Why, I think Mr. Lightfoot's system is not 
suited to Miss Florence, and that she had 
better work away by herself— without the in- 
terference of masters,' was Edward's answer. 

Flo's face beamed with delight. 

Even John Harrison Newbolt was satisfied 
with a compliment which was so manifestly 
sincere. 

' But she sha'n't work by herself/ said the 



father. * She has set her heart on learning to 
paint in oils, and you must take her in hand 
and see what you can do with her.' 

*I?' exclaimed Edward, rising suddenly 
from his seat in lively astonishment. 

* Of course,' replied the giant, laughing;— 
' you have promised to teach her. Flo is my 
young friend— the young friend I spoke to 
you about.' 

* If I had known, if I had imagined ^ 

said Edward, quickly beginning, and as sud- 
denly stopping short. ^ 

* If you had imagined what I was after,' 
observed the giant, felicitously misreading 
the young man s mind, * you wouldn't have 
haggled, and debated, and mistrusted, but at 
once have undertaken so agreeable a task ? 
Ay ? that's what you mean ?' 

Edward made no reply to the question, but 
leaving the patron in his error, he turned to 
Flo with a slight movement of respect, and 
in a voice which betrayed his emotion said, 

* I will do my utmost to teach you well ; but 
I sincerely mistrust my ability to instruct you 
as you aught to be instructed. We shall not 
work together long before I shall be learning 
from you.' 

* Thank you. I know I shall get on with 
you,' said the girl, in all simpUcity ; and then 
once more playing the part of chUd, she add- 
ed, * You'll be very patient with me ?' 

*I wiU,' answered Edward, without a 
smile. 

* And you won't scold ?' 

* Not unless you deserve scolding,' he an- 
swered, more hghtly, trying to adopt her tone. 

* And you'll be very kmd to me?' contin- 
ued the child-woman, turning her delicate 
face up to his face, and giving him a smile 
that accorded with her roguish, pleading voice. 

* I hope it is my nature to be kind to every 
one. Miss Flo,' continued the young man, 
gravely. 

As he spoke these words, there was a 
sound of wheels on the drive outside the 
windows. 

* Ah, there's the carriage,' exclaimed John 
Harrison Newbolt, rising smartly from his 
seat, and crossing the room to a bell-cord. 

* Come on, Mr. Edward. We must be off to 
Westminster.' 



CHAPTER XXVm. 

WHEREIN MR. TURVBY INSTRUCTS MISS LOU- 
ISA ON MATTERS PERTAINING TO ART. 

While the ladies and gentlemen were con- 
versing about art in the drawing-room, a dis- 
cussion on the same subject was held by Mr. 
Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin; the said 
Louisa Martin — single young woman, com- 
mendable for fresh complexion, bright rib 
ands, and general nattiness of appearance — 
being a lady's maid, in whose services Ida 
and Flo had joint property. 

The room in which Mr. Turvey and Miss 
Louisa maintained discourse on this polite 
topic, was the private parlor of Mrs. Buddie, 
housekeeper of the Clock House. It should 
be known that Mrs. Buddie was no more than 
the remains of a housekeeper, being a very 
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aged lady, somethii^ more sabstantial, but 
not a whit more useral than a mere shadowy 
tradition of the busy matron, who in Sam 
Harrison's time had been an important per- 
sonage in the eyes of Highgate tradesmen. In 
spite of her aecrepitude — ^it may eyen be 
-said, in consequence of her infirmity and com- 
plete uselessness — Mrs. Buddie was main- 
tained in her old position of trust ; Mr. New- 
bolt and his daughters having recourse to di- 
yers amiable expedients for making her be- 
lieye herself as eflacient a servant as ever. A 
picturesque piece of antiquity, not quite bed- 
ridden, and firmly resolved that no earthly 
power should make her so, Mrs. Buddie was 
daily brought down stairs fi-om her private 
9 room, shortly before the servants* dinner 
hour, and, having been carefully conveyed 
to the servants* hall, was placed in a chair 
at one end of the dinner-table, where, propped 
up by pillows, and deporting herself with 
suitable decorum, she presided over the mid- 
day meal of her master's dependents. The 
meat and pudding part of the feast over, Mrs. 
Buddie was carried to her parlor, where, by 
special invitation given every day with much 
formality, she was, after the lapse of two or 
three minutes, followed by Mr. Turvey and 
Miss Louisa, who in the tranquillity of the 
housekeeper's room, away from less exalted 
menials, partook of ale and cheese on week- 
days, of fruit and wine on Sundays. Like i 
his master, Mr. Turvey was a Republican ; 
but he said that the most precious interests 
of society required him to make his inferiors 
feel that he was their superior, and in consid- 
eration of those precious interests he would 
have any day gone without his ale and cheese 
rather than have consumed them in the pres- 
ence of Thomas and Arthur. 

Very imposing was the aspect of Mrs. Bud- 
die in her later days, as she sat in her parlor 
and played the part of hostess to the butler 
and lady's-maid. Very pleasant was it also 
to see the complacent smile on her aged coun- 
tenance when Ida paid her the customary af- 
ternoon's visit, durmg which the two women 
spoke about domestic arrangements, and 
agreed that housekeeping, as an art, had sad- 
ly retrograded since the time when Mrs. Bud- 
cue was a girl. And not a little instructive 
was the jealousy with which the venerable 
dame maintained her long-established right 
to the sole custody of the family key-basket, 
and the firmness of her belief that if the key- 
basket passed to any other person's guardian- 
ship, the Clock House would fall to utter 
ruin, in less than twelve months. 

With a consistency which Charles Lamb 
wbuld have approved, Mrs. Buddie went to 
bed at an early hour, even as she rose at a 
late one ; and as soon as she had retired for 
^the ni^ht, her parlor was at the disposal of 
Mr. Turvey and Miss Louisa. Of course 
that gentleman was at liberty to pass his 
evenings in the solitude of his peculiar pan- 
try ; bat in justice to his gallantry, not less 
than to Miss Louisa's attractl6ns, it should be 
stated that he greatly preferred the single 
young woman's society to lonely meditation 
and study. It was their custom to have a 
lomr chat every evening. 



'Heisavery nice, modest-looking young 
gentlemen,' observed Miss Louisa. * I saw^ 
him as he walked with Miss Newbolt in the 
garding.* 

* He's just as promising a specimen of hay 
lungenuous youth,' returned Mr. Turvey, * has 
I've clapt eyes on for many a day. Hi dropt 
in at the academy yesterday, and his picters 
'ave merit. When he has paid a little more 
attention to the decorative school, h^'ll do.' 

* I hopes with all my heart he may.' 

* He will, Miss Louisa. Hi've took him in 
hand, and, sooner or later, I'll make a hartui 
of him.' 

* What is a Jiartist, Mr. Turvey V 

* Taking no notice of hamateurs — ^which 
are gentlemen and ladies as do picters for 
their own amusement and nobody s profit — I 
should say, my dear, a hartist is a pusson as 
foller hart as a business, to m^e a livins 
by it.' ^ 

* Hart 1 and what is hart, Mr. Turvey ?' 

* My dear,' replied Mr. Turvey, * that's a 
stupenduous kivestion. If you take a large 
view of it, hart his heverything and hevery- 
thing his hart. The way to do anything 
his a hart. The medicle business his a 
hart, so is harness-making or bus-contracting. 
There aint any kind o' business, from states- 
manship to scavengering, that isn't a hart. A 
precious lot of them there are betwixt com- 
merce and conjuring, which last is next door 
to the black hart.' 

* A dirty sort of business that must be,' ob- 
served Miss Louisa. 

*I believe you,' responded Mr. Turvey, 
smiling at his companion's simplicity. * But 
hart in the sense of cultivated pussons' lan- 
guage, is the knowing how to beautify 
things, and the doing it. Of which there are 
a many kinds. Miss Louisa ; but the parent of 
'em all is decorative art. Whatsoever pusson 
adds to the decoration of existence is in some 
sort o' way a hartist. You're a sort of deco- 
rative hartist, my dear, when you put on 
your prettiest cap and sweetest smiles!' 

Miss Louisa blushed and looked proud. 

* But,' continued Mr. Turvey, * being but a 
uneddicated fimmale, you are no more a dec- 
orative hartist than any other tidy and res- 
sponsible young woman. Your hartistic 
powers are limited by the topknot of your 
cap and the sole of your foot, and don't ex- 
tend beyond the circumambience of your 
best petticut.' 

* I did not make myself 

* True, my dear ; and I'm not finding fault 
with you. But to return to hart has a source 
of decoration. The pure decorative hart, 
which I spoke of just now as the parent hart, 
confines itself to wall-painting, ceilings, pic- 
ter-fi^mes, wood-work, and such like. But 
fashionable hart produces picters, and have 
many branches. There's pencil-work and ilea, 
engravings and chalk-drorings, historicals and 
landscapes, hanimals and hinteriors, all which 
are divided into igh hart and low hart.' 

* I suppose, Mr. Turvey, high art is very ex- 

Sensive, and low art comes moderate. It's the 
ifference of the figger as gives the name ?* 

* Not a bad suggestion. Miss Louisa — not at 
all bad for a uninitiated pusson,' replied Mr. 
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Turvey, approvingly, * but it isn't right. Igh 
hart is so called because it's the hart igh peo- 
ple like ; whereas low hart is the kind of pic- 
ters pop'laT amongst the lower orders. Grand 
character pieces, hangels coming out of clouds, 
lie portraits, and firamed picters generally is 
igh hart. The caricatures and insulting pic- 
ters of gentlemen of property and members 
of parliament, such as you have seen in 
"Punch," is low hart; because low people 
enjoy 'em, liking to see their betters made 
ridiculous.' 

A pause ensued on this comprehensive sur- 
vey of two grand divisions of art. 

The silence was broken by Miss Louisa 
seeking further enlightenment. • 

* But,' she asked, * are artists gentlemen ?' 
Mr. Turvey whistled a low whistle, and 

considered before he made reply. 

' Well, my dear Miss Louisa,' he at length 
answered, *hi scarcely know what to say. 
There is so manv grades in hart. Hi bought 
to know a good, deal about hartists, seemg 
that I have made the acquaintance of most of 
our best painters — shaving ad 'em up ere to 
dine, listened to their conversation, and studied 
'em. It's wonderful how they choose their 
liquors according to their different lines of 
business. The historicals like Burgundy ; the 
hallegoricals take port ; landscape ile paint- 
ers prefer light wme ; water colors seem to 
enjoy nothing so much as tea ; engravers are 
addicted to sperrits — which I am disposed to 
think is owing to the fact that beyond hall 
bother artists, they want steady 'ands. But 
har they gentlemen ? Well, some are, some 
are not. In point of rank, I should say a tip- 
top hartist would go behind a stock-broker, 
but take precedence of a family doctor— pro- 
vided he is a Har Hay, and is doing a strong 
stroke of business. A great deal depends on 
the amount of a hartist^ business. Still, Miss 
Louisa, allowing for exceptions, I should say 
hartists har to be regarded as gentlemen, so 
long as they behave as sech.' 

* I think Mr. Smith will behave as becomes 
a gentleman.' 

' °Hi kiwuo he will,' replied Mr. Turvey, 
warmly. * He'll be a man one day. Hi 'ad a 
long talk with him before dinner, and put 
him up to a trick or two. He's going to fol- 
ler my advke, and go through a course of de- 
corative study in Little Trinity Lane.' 

* And he's to teach Miss Flo to paint ?' con- 
tinued Miss Louisa. 

*Yes; hand I quite approve of his teach- 
ing her. What hand «^11 make of it remains 
to be seen but she's set her mind on learning 
to paint in Des.' 

* Oil is queer stuff to paint with, Mr. Tur- 
vey. It don't seem to have color enough.* 

* Painters, my dear,* replied Mr. Turvey, 
with a slight undertone of contempt in his 
oBfable voice, * don't paint picters with salad 
ile, or lamp ile either.' 

* They've better not try to,' replied Louisa. 

Another pause, broken, like the former si- 
lence, by the lady's maid, who, lowering her 
voice to a musical, cooing murmur, said, ' Mr. 
Tumjr, if Mr. Smith turns out as you think 
he wuL why shouldn't he and Miss Flo make 
m match gfuf 



* The thoughts of you womankind are al- 
ways running on matrimony,' responded Mr. 
Turvey, benignly, evincing no displeasure at 
the suggestion. * But she's too young for that 
sort of thing at present.' 

' She won't be, a year or two hence, and 
their ages are uncommon suitable.' • 

* As to age. Miss Louisa, an oldish man can 
love as well as a young one.' 

*I know it,' sighed Miss Louisa, turning 
her eyes up to Mr. Turvey. 

But finding no adequate response to her 
own emotion in Mr. Turvey's countenance, 
she returned to the original subject, saying, 

* Why shouldn't they ? Would you disapprove 
it?' 

Having considered the question for twenty 
seconds, Mr. Turvey answered, emphatically, 

* When he's a Har Hay, IwonH refuse my con- 
senV 

Sensation on the part of Miss Louisa. 

* But,' added Mr. Turvey, rising with alac- 
rity from his chair, * Hi must be hoff. There's 
the drawing-room bell ringing and the car- 
riage is round — to take Mr. Newbolt down 
to the 'ouse. I must go and let him out' 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THOUGHT FOLLOWING THOUGHT. 

* Thebe now, I'll say good-bye, and leave 
you to take care of yourself,' said Mr. New- 
bolt, when he had introduced his young friend 
into one of the galleries, set apart for the use 
of strangers in the House of Commons ; * you 
can stop as long as you like, and go when you 
like. Good-bye.' 

Before giving Edward this farewell, Mr. 
Newbolt had pointed out to him the notabil- 
ities of the assembly, appending to each name 
as he uttered it a few words of pithy descrip- 
tion, or bold criticism. The member for 
Harling was better in his brief caricatures of 
their personal appearance, than in his proph- 
ecies of the future career of the principal 
politicians who were present in their places. 
* There's Cobden, and speaking to him is John 
Bright,' he observed — * great men, full of pow- 
er, and with all the intellect of the country 
coming round to them. Before ten years 
have passed, you'll see them forming a cab- 
inet of their own, and the strongest cabinet, 
too, that the country has seen for a hundred 
years.' Of Lord Palmerston, he remarked, 
^Clever fellow : but he'll never be at the head 
of affairs ; he wants definite principles. Eng- 
lishmen have no faith in statesmen who 
haven't definite principles, for which they are 
ready to fight to the death, sacrificing every- 
thing and everybody for their sake.' Point- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, he said, * There's a fine 
intellect spoilt, utterly spoilt and done for by 
Oxford education. As a man of energy, 
bom beyond the narrowing influences of 
patrician circles, he ought to represent the 
views of the great middle classes, but his 
unfortunate education has filled him with a 
romantic hankering after old, worn-out sys- 
tems, and inspired him with distrust of new 
ideas. As time goes on, he'U get nartQ^^t 
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and narrower, and. degenerate into a mere 
old-fashioned Tory ; he will ; mark my words. 
I know him, bless jrou ! He can't bamboozle 
me with his Jesuitical sophistries.* The Liber- 
als of this country will find in him a more 
unscrupulous, intolerant, vindictive foe, than 
any enemy they've yet had to deal with. At 
heart, the man is Lord Eldon and the Duke 
of Wellington rolled into one.' Directing 
Edward's eyes to the Premier, he observed, 
with a congratulatory chuckle, * He's all right 
now: I always maintained there was the 
making of a man in him, and now he's one of 
usP 

When Mr. Newbolt had taken his depart- 
ure from the gallery, Edward found little en- 
tainment in the proceedings of the House; 
and he soon left the people's representatives to 
fight out their battles in his absence. 

One great thought, fruitful of many minor 
thoughts and much anxious reflection, trou- 
bled Edward, as he walked slowly home- 
wards, from Westminster to his solitary cham- 
bers in Furnival's Lm. 

He saw that he had been drawn into a po- 
sition in which his honor would be sorely 
tried. When he was on the point of saying 
to Mr. Newbolt in the drawing-room of the 
Clock House, * If I had imagined you were 
engaging me to give lessons to your daugh- 
ter I would have declined the task,' he saw 
clearly that the engagement debarred him 
from all right to endeavor to win the affec- 
tions of the girl whom he regarded with 
deep, romantic love. Had mi. Newbolt 
merely invited him, as a private friend, to be- 
come a frequent visitor to Muswell Hill, the 
privilege would have been accorded him to 
do his utmost to make himself dear to her, 
even as she was dear to him. But as her 
teacher, it was clear to him he could not, 
without sacrificing his own personal honor, 
give Flo any intimation of the passion which 
held possession of him. As an ordinary 
guest, he would have been free to exercise to- 
wards her whatever powers of pleasing he 
might be master of; and by words, glances, 
watchful deference, and all the subtle si^s 
which constitute the language of pure affec- 
tion, he might have shown his hopes, and 
lured her to forgive his daring. Of course, 
his hopes were mad, wild, incredibly pre- 
sumptuous ; and he needed none to tell him 
how many persons would scout the vanity 
and immeasurable presumption of the poor 
and unknown artist who could dream of be- 
ing able to clutch so rare a prize, and hug it 
to his breast. But love justifies, sanctifies, 
ambition ; and youthftil lovers are often confi- 
dent 

But as Miss Florence Newbolt's tutor, his 
just privileges in the Clock House would be 
widely diffierent from what they would have 
been, had he been introduced to her as a pri- 
vate friend. 

Brought into close and constant intercourse 
with her, in order that he might render her 
certain specified professional services — he 
could not, witibout being guilty of perfidy to 
his benefector, use the opportunites of that 
•flrcourse for the attainment of any 
rt from the particular end which 



Mr. Newbolt proposed to himself. He waa 
hired to teach Flo how to paint, not how 
to love; that was the contract — a contract 
which might be more completely broken by 
any attempt to teach the latter than by any 
negligence in teaching the former. Mr. New- 
bolt in allowing him to approach thus near 
to his youngest and darling child, had placed 
in him a special confidence for a special pur- 
pose ; and Edward saw clearly that if he tried 
to accomplish more than that purpose, he 
would be basely betraying that confidence. 
He saw this at the first glance of the case, in 
Ida's drawing-room ; he saw it, now that he 
sat at midnight in his silent studio, meditat- 
ing on all that had occurred on Muswell Hill; 
he saw it clearly, and never wavered from 
that line of painful duty which it marked out 
for him, so long as he remained Flo's art- 
master. Gladljr would he have drawn back 
from the position into which he had been 
led ; for though he could not foresee all the 
cruel and unspeakable anguish that was in 
store for him, he discerned, in some degree, 
how hard a trial he was about to undergo. 
But it was too late to withdraw. He woSd 
then be Flo's zealous, earnest teacher; her 
efficient instructor to the best of his abilities. 
He would stand beside her, directing the 
movements of her fingers, answering her in- 
quiries, encouraging her to work in the spirit 
of a true artist ; to her he would be a patient, 
attentive, unwearying tutor — and to her 
father he would be a faithful servant. By no 
act, or word, or sigh, or look of his, should 
she learn that he loved her. Much of the 
sorrow, and searching temptation, and secret 
struggles, which this course would bring up- 
on him, he foresaw, at the moment when he 
determined to adopt it; but whence could 
one so young have gathered the knowledge 
by which alone he could rightly estimate the 
full weight of the burden he was about to 
take upon his shoulders ; could measure the 
labor and pain which he resolved to endure? 
He was still but a boy— a wry young man ; 
not indeed altogether ignorant of sorrow, but 
still so young that he had not yet had time 
to learn those sternest of life's lessons, by 
which earnest and truth-loving men are made 
truly good men. 

This was his plan ; and as it took the clear, 
definite shape of unalterable resolve, Edward 
shuddered at the prospect of its consequences, 
and letting his head drop upon the table, 
which stood beside his chair, murmured, 
* What am I about to do ? what is it that I 
undertake ?' 

To which questions it seemed to him that 
a voice, coming from a distant comer of his 
dim studio, from behind his easel and a pile 
of artistic lumber, answered, in clear tones- 
tones firm and unwavering as those of a res- 
olute soldier speaking words of command, 
but still musical wi^ soft cadences of sym- 
pathy and compassion — * You are about to 
enter on a long course of self-sacrifice : you 
are now going to sacrifice your purely per- 
sonal desires to a sense of duty. The time 
will come when you will sacrifice your per* 
sonal desires to love. Be stead&st to your ^ 
purpose. Nearly all men are capable of self- 
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sacrifice for a brief period : many persons be- 
gin great works of self-sacrifice ; few com- 
plete them. Be brave : you are now about to 
sacrifice yourself tp duij : one day you will 
be called upon to sacrifice ^oufself to love.' 

It was marvellous how distinctly he seemed 
to hear those words, uttered in tones at the 
same time thoroughly human, and yet rich 
with the sacred melody of Heaven. It was 
as though some grand captain of souls, who, 
ages since, had won an everlasting crown of 
glory by long, patient endurance of human 
suffering, and by persistent devotion of his 
life to God's will — stood near him, pointing 
out his allotted task, and encouraging him to 
perform it. 

For several instants after he had ceased to 
hear the words of this mysterious "voice, Ed- 
ward was so impressed that they proceeded 
from a person reallv present in his studio, 
that he rose hastily from his chair, and took 
six steps towards the comer of the room 
Whence the utterance seemed to have come. 
As quickly he recovered his self-possession, 
and returned to his seat ; the look of sudden 
surprise and deep astonishment, which short 
ly before had possessed his features, giving 
way to a sad smile. He saw the secret of his 
perplexity. No speaker was near him : the 
words had not been actually spoken. The 
^command and the counsel were no more 
than his own exhortation addressed inwardly 
to himself, and his excited imagination had 
for the moment assigned them to the lips of 
another. When men are thus addressed by 
tlieir own better, stronger selves, they will 
do well to give heed to the monitors; for 
God often makes his will known by such 
teachers — teachers who are no other than the 
mental powers (endowed for a brief flash of 
time with apparently distinct personality) of 
those whom they rouse from lethargy to life. 

The marvel accounted for, Edward resumed 
his seat, and mused upon the words 'Self- 
Sacrifice.* He had often heard them before ; 
but till then he had nevet apprehended all their 
sacred significance. Knowledge often comes 
to men m sudden floods of enlightenment, 
alike after periods of inaction and days of 
steady toil. Upon the mind of the young 
artist fell a broad bright stream of light ; and, 
as it descended, he saw the grandeur and 
loveliness of Self-Sacrifice. 

Then, thought following upon thought, as 
the broad, bright stream of light became a 
silvery haze and died away, less salutary re- 
flections, and recollections little calculated to 
fortify him in his courageous purpose, took 
hold of Edward. He began to ask himself if 
his case had no grounds for hope — ^if the fu- 
ture, stem thou^ it was, presented no pos- 
abilities which might result in the attainment 
of the one great wish of his weaker self. 
Might he not still — ^whilst steadily persisting 
in the narrow line of duty — cherish the fond 
imagination that at some remote time, he 
might, after all, induce Flo to be his wife ? 
"Was it utterly impossible ? 

And as often as he put the question to him- 
self, he remembered Mr. Newbolt's words, 
' My child, when she leaves my home to go to 
another man's, must have rank, station, title, 



and everything which the world honors, as- 
sured to her. The man I allow her to many 
must not expect that she is to bring every 
thing to the bargain, and he nothing.' 

* Ah,* thought ±3d ward, as those words re- 
curred to him for the twentieth time during 
his meditations, * if he knew who I really am, 
he would not, as matters now stand, think me 
fit to marry his daughter ; but if I were, by 
an accident, the like of which is daily occur- 
ring in English homes, to become my grand- 
father's heir, the rich man would give me 
what he would refiise to the mere artist. 
There is but one life—the life of that boy- 
cousin whom I have never seen — ^betwixt me 
and sure succession to rank, station, title.' 
But then, there is that one life, and it is enough 
to make me what I am.* 

Thus, and thus, Edward mused for many 
minutes, until he suddenly jumped to his feet, 
and (no longer thinking in silence, but speak- 
ing loudly, passionately) exclaimed, 'Good 
heavens I what devil is near me, putting such 
horrible hideous sin into my mind ? I did not 
wish him dead — ^I did not I I did not wish 
the grave to cover the innocent boy — the boy 
who has done me no wrong — on whom I have 
never set my eyes. I did not wish it ? But 
Satan wanted me to wish it ! Oh, dear Father 
who art in heaven, help me — help me in- 
stantly.* 

Whereupon this honest, simple, guileless 
boy — who at life's onset, had firmly resolved 
to be a good man, by God's merciful aid— feel- 
ing that Satan was nigh at hand, and that the 
subtle poison of wicked thoughts was being 
poured into his soul by the Father of all Evil, 
fell upon his knees, and earnestly besought the 
Father of all Good to help him — to help him 
instantly. 

Happy are they who, when they are strag- 
gling against temptation, can do likewise, with 
perfect belief that their supplications will be 
heard. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A SECOND WARNING. 

During the course of the next evening, as 
dusk was deepening into night, Edward en- 
tered his old master's private studio in the 
Newman Street Academy, and received a cor- 
dial greeting from jolly John Buckmaster, 
who was already enjoying his pipe, and the 
first of his customary evening tumblers of 
brandy-and-water. 

* Come in, boy— come in,* cried the teacher ; 
* and take your tumbler of pure water with a 
thimblefiil of gin in it.* 

When Edward had complied with this invi- 
tation, and was stirring his not overpower- 
ingljr strong^n-and- water, John Buckmaster 
inquired — * Well, and how did you like dining 
with the rich man V 

* Very much. The Clock House is a fine 
place.* 

* It*s a big place of course ; a great man 
can*t enjoy his health in a small place. You 
think the gardens well laid out ?' 

* They are beautiful. Of course you've seen 
them?* 
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* Of course, I have. Three or four tunes a 
year I go up and dine with the great man. 
Turvey is a queer lot, isn't he. Philip and 1 
are old frienda Indeed it was Philip Turvey 
who introduced me to Mr. Newbolt. Long 
ago, he had a brother (Daniel Turvey)---a poor 
broken-down scare-crow, who died in Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital. Daniel Turvey used to 
mix my colors and make himself useful in my 
studio, and off and on was my servant, from 
the time when the " recognised father of deco- 
rative art collapsed from the effects of over- 
joy at hearing of the battle of Waterloo." 
Ha I ha ! ha ! I see your eyes, Ned Smith ; I 
see, Philip has told you all about the father of 
decorative art I Ha ! ha I ha I' 

* Mr. Turvey and I are already fast friends.' 

* Well,' rejoined John Buckmaster, * if 
Philip is an out-of-the-way lot, I'll be hanged 
if John Harrison Newbolt, M.P. for Harling, 
isn't a much droller commodity. If I dine 
much oftener at that man's house, I shall be 
struck with apoplexy through laughing in my 
sleeve at what he says and does, while I'm in 
the very act of drinking his wine.' 

* I did not find him so very laughable,' re- 
plied Edward, whose sense of honor forbade 
him to ridicule the man with whom he had 
broken bread. * He strikes me as a clever 
man in a certain sort of way, and without 
doubt he is very hospitable. Riches are en- 
viable ; but a man who dispenses great wealth 
liberally is at least respectable.' 

* Bravo, lad ; stick up for the man whose 
mutton you've cut, and whose money you've 
pocketed,' rejoined the old artist, whose kindly 
nature was not without an aUoy of harmless 
cynicism. * But, mind you, I never said John 
Newbolt wasn't without his good qualities. 
Pshaw I Newbolt a respectable man ; I should 
think he is ! He's as thoroughly honest a fel- 
low as can be found in all London (which, 
thank God, contains a few people besides 
rogues) ; though he's as bouncible a man as 
goes to bed within twelve miles of Cheapside 
he does a world and all of charity wimout 
making any fuss about it ; and though he does 
a good deal of mischief, in his loud, noisy, 
overbearing way, I do verily believe the man 
Sklways means to do good— just when he is 
most in the wrong. Still, he's got his droU 
points. Master Ned. You mayn't find him 
laughable ; but, I'll bet a penny, your smart 
barrister friend, Mr. Rupert, will make rare 
fhn of him the first time they meet in Fumi- 
val's Inn.' 

* I thought, sir,' retorted Edward, drily, * you 
didn't approve Rupert's fondness for turning 
other people to fun.' 

* Bless your simple head and honest heart, 
Ned Smith,' cried the senior, coloring and fir- 
ing up at the allusion, *I don't object to a 
humorous dog who has his laugh in fit places. 
John Buckmaster would be the last man liv- 
ing to rail at a youngster for indulging in 
harmless, rollicking gaiety. I have my laugh 
out at Mr. Newbolt, but I keep my amuse- 
ment to myself, while I am at his table, or on 
his premises, within gunshot of his household. 
I don't get his gardener and grooms round me, 

and then mimic his bouncible manner and 
bamptioua speechea to them, I don't say to 



Philip, "Your master is the queerest chap in 
all creation ; let's laugh at him." No, I wait 
till I find myself in private with a man whom 
I can trust, and who has himself seen the 
droll exhibition, and then, over a glass of 
grog, I say, " Isn't it uncommonly funny ?" 
That's a verV different thing from what mx. 
Barrister (1) Rupert Smith md. That impu- 
dent young rascal mimicked me in my own 
house, and to my own pupils. Old Bucky, 
indeed! By Jove, I old-Buckied him the 
last time he brought his superb broadcloth 
and pink kid gloves into this room ; I warmed 
him, I skinned him, I rubbed salt all over 
him I He kept on smiling, but I knew what 
his smiles meant. A man may smile, and 
smile, and be a villain still — and that's just 
what he is I He had better not come bother- 
ing up here too often ; for one of these fine 
days I'll Old Bucky him out of my street 
door : hang me, if I don't.' 

After which outburat of emotion John 
Buckmaster le-filled his pipe, lit it, and in less 
than a minute and a half smoked himself into 
his usual good humor. 

* Well, Ned Smith,' he inquired, when his 
wrath had thus quickly subsided, * we'U leave 
Mr. Newbolt alone for a minute, and talk 
about something else. Have you seen your 
pupil ?' 

At the moment of putting this question, the 
old artist was enveloped in a wreath of 
smoke ; but Edward could see his eye twink- 
linff brirfitly through the cloud. 

* Yes, I have seen my pupil.' 

* Indeed I A nice young gentleman ? ay ?' 

* He isn't a young gentleman.' 

* Humph I not an old one, surely ?' 

* He isn't a man at all ; he isn't even a boy 

* What, then ; you are to be a squire of pet- 
ticoats, are you ? Miss Ida going to learn of - 
you?' 

*No, sir,' returned Edward, with a great 
effort, blushing crimson as he spoke ; * I am 
engaged to give Miss Flo two lessons a week ; 
and I'm to have a guinea a lesson. I am in 
luck's way. I shall soon be thinking myself 
a rich man.' 

Whereat John Buckmaster broke out into a 
hearty peal of laughter, which laughter died 
away as he said, *Well, I wondered how 
long I should be in getting the truth out of 
you.' 

* Then you knew beforehand all about it ; I 
mean before I came to-night.' 

* Of course I did ; knew it all, weeks ago.* 

* But you never told me so.' 

* Mr. Newbolt asked me not. Well, Miss 
Flo is a pretty girl, isn't she?' 

* She is very pretty. I never saw a more 
beautiful young lady.^ 

*But, mind me, Ned Smith, you mustn't 
fall in love with her.' 

* You think there is need to give me the 
caution ?' ^ 

* Well, Miss Flo is very pretty ; and young- 
sters are not always very wise when they hear 
the rustling of a silk dress, and catch a gUmpse 
of apair of dainty feet peeping out under it.! 

* There is good reason for apprehension,* 
Edward answered lightly. 

* No, there isn't, boy ; you are not such a i 
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fool as to fell in love where you can't win/ 
stoutly replied the elder. 

* And why shouldn't I win, if I made up my 
mind to woo her V 

* Well, well ; I don't say, lad, you have no 
recommendations to any woman's favor, who- 
soever she may be. But you couldn't make 
up your mind to woo a young lady who is 
your pupil, without first ' ' 

* Getting the consent of her father,' put in 
Edward quietly. * Of com*se. You needn't 
tell me that, sir.' 

* Then,' was the rejoinder, * I needn't tell 
you why you will never hear Miss Flo say, 
" Yes, I will," to you. You must be preciouslv 
dull at reading character; and Mr. Newbolt 
must have been strangely uncomihunicative, 
if you haven't already discovered that the 
Grand Seigneur of the Clock House means 
his darling to be something more than a 
working artist's wife.' 

* He told me so.' 

* Of course he did. He tells every body so. 
The member for Harling is a great man in 

^ the city, and can do a great deal in various 
lines of business, but he can't keep a secret. 
Whatsoever comes uppermost in his mind, 
he blurts out on the first provocation. All 
his vanities, and affectations, and quaint am- 
bitions, he wears outside his waistcoat — so 
^at any fool with an eye in his head knows 
how to laugh at him. The old man's sweet- 
est day-dream is to see that darling girl of his 
married to a man above her fathers station 
in life. You know that ?' 

* I know it.' 

* And he'd see your neck stretched to the 
length of his arm before he'd consent to have 
her marry you or any fine lad like you. The 
grapes are above you, and you're so made that 
you can't climb to them.' 

* There's no question of climbing, Mr. Buck- 
master. If a man ascends a steep, when honor 
orders him to keep at its fbot, he doesn't dimb 
the ascent, he only crawW 

* Right, lad. When nature made you, she 
took the best stuff and right implements in 
hand ; that she did I You'll have your 
troubles, doubtless, hke all the rest of us ; but 
you'll never be brought to shame ; for there 
isn't the place in you on which the devil can 
lay a good clutch.'' 

* Ah I sir, if he can find a point into which 
he can force one of his nails, it's enough for 
him.' 

* Where did you get that thought from, my 
lad? from some quaint old sermon?' 

* I learned it fi-om experience,' answered Ed- 
ward, gravely. 

* Then rejoined John Buckmaster, having 
first emitted a dense globe of smoke from his 
lips, * you picked up that morsel of truth fi-om 
human nature, which is the oldest sermon that 
was ever written.' 

A pause. 

After which Edward said, lightly, *But 
haven't you done a rash thing in putting me so 
near temptaticm I' 

* No, I hope not. Truth to tell you, when 
I found out what I had done, and reflected 
how beautifiil and altogether superior a young 
lady she is, I did for a few minutes trouble 



myself with thinking I hadn't done you any 

freat kindness. But 1 didn't know what I was 
oing until I had done it.' 

* How so ?' 

* Well, I'll tell you. I was dining about a 
month since at a club-dinner of literary men ; 
the company was made up of authors, two or 
three artists, and as many gentlemen, who, 
though they make no pretensions to be 
authors or artists, like the society of both. 
Mr. Newbolt was of the party. There's no 
question that he enjoyed his dinner; and did 
his best to persuade himself that he enjoyed 
the company. Talk, somehow, turned upon 
art-students, and the talk wasn't of the most 
fiatterinff kind for youngsters : if some of my 
lads had been present, they'd have heard 
what would have made their ears tingle. 
Many of the remarks were cruel and unjust ; 
and thinkinff of my lads here in Newman 
Street, I fired up (you see, I'd got pretty well 
onwards with my tumblers), and stood forth 
as the champion of the rising generation. 
Of couse, my defence was opposed, and criti- 
cised, and cavilled at : and so we went on, 
jawing and contradicting each other — every- 
one saying a good deal more than he'd have 
put his hand to next morning — till I began to 
sing the praises of a certain pupil of mine, 
whom I could have mentioned by name, 
though I didn't. Perhaps I was something 
too hot in my manner of putting what 1 
wished to say; I am too warm sometimes. 
Anyhow, nobody answered me ; and so the 
matter dropped for the night.' 

* Well, how did it come up again ? 

*Just this way. Three days afterwards, 
Mr. Newbolt called in here, and after a little 
talk, said, " By the way, Buckmaster, who is 
that promising young artist you made so 
much row about the other night ?" I laug^h- 
ed, told him you had two rather decent pic- 
tures just hung in the Octagon Room, advised 
him to look at them, and hinted that he 
had better buy them. Nothing more occur- 
red then. After a few more days, he called 
again, made a great fuss about both your 
pieces, and said he meant to have them. 
The fancy had seized him that the figure of 
the girl in " For ever," and her face also, re- 
sembled Miss Flo.' 

* Yes ; go on.' 

* Hang me ! twenty-four hours had not pass- 
ed before he was in here again, asking if you 
could be trusted to instruct a young friend of 
his in oil-painting, and whether you would 
care to undertake such work. Thinking 
(though I really can't say why) that his 
young friend was one of his grandsons (for he 
has several grandchildren by his married 
daughter), I answered " yes ''^ to both ques- 
tions. You could do the work in first-rate 
style ; and, as guineas were not over-plentiful 
with you, would do it, if you were well paid. 
That was my answer ; and I added that I 
should advise you to accept his offer, since a 
young man, who had his own way to make 
m the world, couldn't do better than earn his 
living as soon as possible. Whereupon, he 
almost took the breath out of my body^ b^ 
saying in his imperious "w^k'^ ^ \\i&\. ^^ >! ^^'^ 
were a fine pood\ft, «si<\\i^ xo^sajo^. \si\s^^ ^'s^ 
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* Then TU take the young fellow on your re- 
commendation, and have him up to the 
Clock House, to teach Flo, who wishes to 
learn to paint in oils." " Whew !" I answer- 
ed, " that's a ticklish experiment, Mr. New- 
bolt. They're both young people: she's a 
sweet, lovely creature, and he a young gentle- 
man whom any girl might fall in love with. 
How w^uld you like your daughter to marry 
an artist ?" ' 

* You actually said that to Mr. Newbolt ?' 
exclaimed Edward, rising from his seat. 

* I tell you I said it, don't I ?' 

* What did he answer ?' 

*"Pho!" he replied, "there's no fear of 
that. My daughter, bless her innocent soul ! 
would not form an attachment for any man 
who didn't take a vast deal of pains to in- 
struct her in the art of love. She's a mere 
child, far too young insensibly to glide of her 
own accord into romantic fancies. And he 
is a gentleman and man of sensitive honor; 
so there's no danger that he will abuse my 
confidence, and make love to my child when 
he ought to be teaching her to paint. Now 
you see why your description of his character 
took such hold on me ; I saw from your words 
the other night that he was just the bit of 
cattle I was looking out for." There, boy, 
that's exactly what he said. He called you a 
bit of cattle.^ 

* Did nothing more pass between you, Mr. 
Buckmaster ?' 

*Very little. I didn't care to say that 
while he was thinking only of his chila, I was 
thinking much more for you than for her ; 
I didn't tell him that though she might, 
in a spirit of girlish mischief amuse herself 
with playing at love (it's wonderful how 
soon pretty gu*l8 begin to do that sort of thing I 
And why shouldn t they ? It's very pretty 
to watch them at it I), there was little fear 
that the petted daughter of a purse-proud 
family would seriously and genuinely wish 
to marry her drawing-master ; still less did I 
care to hint that though you wouldn't steal 
his daughter's affections, there was just a 
possibility that she might steal yours, smile 
at them as pretty toys, and make you a 
wretched man for a great part of your fife.* 

* Dear sir, dear sir ! ' ejaculated Edward, 
greatly excited by his old master's communi- 
cations, and deeply touched by the veteran's 
exhibition of parental care, * how strange it is 
that you thought of all this ! ' 

* Strange ! not so strange as you think !' an- 
swered the teacher, puttmg down his empty 
tumbler, and speaking in a subdued voice. 

* Young John Buckmaster, nearly fifty years 
ago (a handsome young fellow he was then, 
though I say it), fell in love where he didn't 
win, where he didn't woo, because honor for- 
bade him. Well, he never married, never 
loved again. There, there; that's enough 
about the old scoundrel who keeps the New- 
man Street Academy. You've got the out- 
lines of his life's picture ; fill them up accord- 
ing to your taste. You know the woman's 
face which he still must bring into every pic- 
ture he paints. Don't forget to put that face 
into the life-picture. That's enough. No, 
lad ; I'll teU you one thing more. The lady 



who once wore that face died two years since 
(her beauty went with her throughout life), 
and she was buried in the great ^rden of the 
dead which you pass as you walk to Harrow. 
The next tomb is empty ; it's mine — I have 
bought it ; and when I die you shall lay me 
by her side. The pride of this world will per- 
mit me to have that marriage.' 

There was silence after this speech. 

When John Buckmaster had lit another 
pipe he recurred to his strange interview 
with Mr. Newbolt. ' I felt it would be wrong 
to say more to him,' he continued, * for words 
would have touched him rudely on his tender 
point — ^love of his child — ana would have 
been likely to create embarrassment for you. 
If I had done wrong, it seemed to me that 
the mischief was beyond amendment ; so I 
held my tongue. But he saw the cloud on 
my face, and made me promise not to dis- 
suade you from accepting his. offer ; bound 
me also not to mention Flo's name to you till 
he had come to terms with you. Laughing, 
as he went away, he said, " I shall take care 
to show him at starting that Flo is intended * 
for his betters." * 

* He is very hard and insolent,' said Ed- 
ward, bitterly. 

* He is ; but he is a good-hearted man, all 
the same for that.' 

* Could I not even yet draw back ?' 

* You have made an engagement, lad.' 

* True, true ; I must keep my word.' 

* And he'll be a strong fiiend to you. No 
one ever worked for John Harrison Newbolt 
and repented it. A young man, starting in 
liffe, mustn't throw away his chances. More- 
over, now you've been well put on your 
guard, there is no danger of your falling in 
love with her, is there?' 

* There is no danger of that,' asserted Ed- 
ward, thinking how the dreaded evil had 
come to pass already — ^had come to pass be- 
fore ever he had exchanged words with the 
rich man's child. 

* Well, sir, I'll bid you good evening now,* 
he added. 

* (Jood night, Ned Smith, if you must be 
off. But one word before you go.* 

* I am attending.' 

* You and your friend Mr. Rupert are very 
thick, eh ?' 

* I have often told you so, Mr. Buckmas- 
ter.' 

* You have no secrets from him, I sup- 
pose ?' 

* Very few.' 

* Come, you have a few, then,' said John 
Buckmaster, a smile brightening his face. * I 
am glad of that. You are not, then, so com- 
pletely under his thumb as I thought V 

Edward smiled, too. The young man 
knew at length how much he was liked by 
his old master ; and during the few precea- . 
ing days he had begun to think that John 
Buckmaster's antagonism to Rupert was at- 
tributable to jealousy, not less than to the 
trivial insult, on which the veteran laid such 
unreasonable stress. 

* Yes ; I have a few secrets from him,' he 
replied. 

* Then, Ned, take my advice, and put your 
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professional intercourse with Miss Flo 
amongst the number.' 

' I mean to do so. I had decided to do so ; 
and I mean to carry out my resolution. He 
was with me this morning, and when I told 
him about yesterday's dmner, I was silent 
about her. I mean always to be silent about 
her.' 

The young man spoke these words with 
great decision. 

Again was John Buckmaster's face illu- 
mined with a smile of intense satisfaction. 

* And you won't talk about the young lady 
to any of your artist friends — ^my pupils, for 
instance? It wouldn't be well to give them 
occasion for idle talk.' 

*Good heavens! Mr. Buckmaster,' ex- 
claimed Edward an^ly, * how can you imag- 
ine I could be guilty of the indelicacy of 
breathing one syllable about her to any per- 
son, not in her confidence as well as my 
own?' 

* Tut, tut,' laughed the old master, holding 
out his hand for a farewell shake , * don't be 
angry with me. You're a right good boy- 
Heaven bless you I' 

Whereupon Edward Smith quitted the 
teacher's house, and walked slowly back to 
Fumival's Inn, thinking how he had been 
warned for the second time not to fall in love 
with the girl who had for many m^ths held 
his heart m her keeping ; thinking, too, with 
compassionate sympathy, of what the grev- 
headed painter had revealed of his past life. 
Yes, John Buckmaster had done at least one 
work, and mastered at least one stem lesson 
of self-sacrifice. Edward had always felt that 
a mighty power of virtue and unobtrusive 
goodness hved beneath the old man's rough 
exterior. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

AT BREAKFAST. 

Edward soon became a great favorite with 
all the inmates of the Clock House. 

On the next morning after his first recep- 
tion by Philip Turvey, Mr. Newbolt asked his 
daughters for their opinions about the young 
man. 

* I like him very much,' said Ida, with her 
musical sub-masculine voice. * He is a gen- 
tleman; and as I am mistress of the Clock 
House, I have decided that, when he is within 
"our bounds," he is not to be treated as 
though he were an ordinary accomplishment 
master.' 

* I wonder,' rejoined the lady's fether, * what 
is the difference between your notions of 
treatment suitable for a gentleman, and treat- 
ment suitable for a mere master of accom- 
Pjlishments. Women draw such delicate dis- 
tinctions, that it is difficult for a plain, simple 
man like myself to appreciate them.' 

* You shall be enhghtened,' answered Ida, 
with a snrile. * When Signior Giardini comes 
to give Flo her singing lesson, I bow, but don't 
shake hands with him ; when he has bowed in 
return, and observed that it is a wet day or 
a lovely day (as the case may be, or rather, as 
the case may not be, for the poor man is usu- 



ally so confused that he blunders in his de- 
scription of the weather, I look at Flo, and 
say, " You are ready, I suppose, dear ?" On 
which signal the lesson commences. When 
it has come to an end, I bow again, hope that 
Signior Giardini will enjov his walk, and 
won't get wet on his way oack to London. 
Whereupon the professor bows himself out 
of the drawing-room into the hall, where Mr. 
Turvey encounters him, and presses him to 
take luncheon. I am very particular about 
that, for Muswell Hill is a long way from 
town, and singing makes people hungry. 
Though the little hunchback mistress of the 
Clock House can be stateljr on fit occasions, 
she has a hospitable disposition. There, sir, 
now you have my manner to ordina/ry accom- 
plishment masters.' 

* Don't call yourself names,' said Flo, kiss- 
ing her sister. * Kyou have a hunch on your 
back, it is only a very little one, audit doesn't 
grow any bigger. But, indeed, papa,' added 
the girl, her mce brighteninff with fun, * that's 
exactly how she does it. You have no idea 
how awful she can be. At times, I am the on- 
ly person in the house who isn't afraid of her.' 

* And now, let's have a specimen of the kind 
of reception you mean to accord to Mr. Smith, 
when he comes to give his first lesson to our 
troublesome child.' 

* Oh, I shall jump up from my chair, hobble 
across the room, and shake hands with him. 
Very likely I shall, while Flo is " getting her 
things out (she is a terribly naughty child in 
the slowness with which she sets to work), I 
shall take him off with me to the library to 
show him Gainsborough's portrait of grand- 
papa. During the lesson I shall talk to him 
as much as possible — of course taking care 
not to disturb Flo ; and when it is over, I 
shall inquire, " What say you to a walk for 
twenty minutes in the garden, or shall we 
visit the greenhouses ?" Have you any ob- 
jection to that sample of what I mean to do ?' 

* By no means,' answered Mr. Newbolt. 

* Aid if I am going to drive towards Lon- 
don, I shall sometimes offer him a seat in my 
carriage, for so fer as we have arranged to 
journey in the same direction. May I do 
that?' 

*By all means: drop him at Fumival's 
Inn, if you like. But, by Jove I you a/re go- 
ing to make a difference between him and Gi- 
ardini. The Italian will be for shooting the 
boy, or putting a razor to his own throat.' 

* I suppose we may select our friends, acr 
cording to our personal inclinations, so lon^ 
as we don't give countenance to mischiev- 
ous people. Giardini will have no right to 
feel himself slighted because we wish for 
Mr. Smith's private friendship, and don't care 
to be intimate with our singing-master. I 
wish to pay Mr. Smith attention, not because 
he is coming here to give Flo lessons, but be- 
cause I like him. There is nothing so ignoble 
in a teacher's office that ladies may not ven- 
ture to associate with a paid instructor on 
terms of equality ; but I am sure a singing- 
master's vocation is not so very honorable 
that we must feel it a duty to render marked 
homage to those who live hv it* 

This speech had a ring of hauteur^ a touch 
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(A {Mtty dMHknuToimefli ; and it moA ht 
4Dt»ntf^iiMA ihsA Ida WM iwt ahot^ecber free 
fr^/m th#^ ttuUngfi toA pnjw^f^fA cfMnmrja in 
tVH^ f:Um/ift ^jf Ena^'wh aocicty wbowi r»aip«t- 
ftMlitjr and mfineoiCfi dep«id mrjre upon 
w^th than r>n other (j[az\itiaAkMK 

* hntffr th^ matter of that/ reflpooded 3lr. 
JTewU^lt, who c/>ald scarcely distingnuh be- 
tween the most difTerent notes of music, and 
^hff ha/1 iK/t caaght the meaning of Ida's 
•pe^:r;h, ' I fV/n't think mnch of mnsic— it's | 
rerr firKrt- stiifT to my minrL Flo likes to sine, 
ana (^ f/fnnf. she does sing oncommonly well 
— fjtit IVl rather see her able to paint a good 
hmfhtchlrd than c/jmptMe an opera. Painting 
is alt/^gether afxire music' 

Ms It?* askf;rl Flo, in her most simple and 
chilrliAh manner. * The angels in heayen are 
c;ontinnally singing, but we never hear that 
they care to paint ; how do you account for 
thatr 

* Ac^count ftjT It, you darling philosopher V 
rep]U-A Mr. N^fwbfilt to his child, *why, a 
fine jHcture can*t fx; painted without lots of 
hard work, and the angels are a great deal 
too happy to care to work hara at every- 
thing/ 

Wlilch answer clearly did not satisly Flo ; 
for she kisserl her father in reply, and told 
him nrit to be a ridiculous man. 

* And d^ies Mr. Bmith stand as well in jrour 
gorxl grac<;s as lie docs in Ida's f inquired 
the father. 

* I like lilm very much, and I am sure we 
shall g(^ on well together. I am sure he is 
very clever, because he is so modest in what 
ho says, and m Arm in the way he says it ; 
and Ililcc him for 1)cing so honest.' 

* IlomjstI— howsot^ 

* Didn't you notice he didn't give me a sin- 
gle word of praise— no, not the faintest whis- 
per of a compliment, for those false, sketchy, 
untrue things I did under Mr. Lightfoot's 
cycH V answered Flo. * You sat glowering at 
him, and twisting about in your chair, and 
looking ftH if you would say, " If you d,on't 
praise my wondcrftil daughter, young man, 
I'll turn you out of the house ; if you don't 
d<!('.lare that she's a genius, I'll never buy an- 
otlK^r picture of you." But you couldn't 
screw a single syllable of flattery out of him. 
He wouldn^t even say they were promising, 
and Hh()W(?d that " I had an eye for the more 
salicjnt features of picturesque scenery " (that 
was one of Mr. Lightfoot's set phrases) ; he 
wouldn't oven let mo down mercifully by say- 
ing that they " exhibited signs of care and 
pttTuH." It was a very different sort of thing 
with Mr. Llgiitfoot, wasn't It, papa dear ? He 
po\irod into yoiir ears plenty of polite things 
about " Miss Flo's great powers and intuitive 
kiiowUnlgt? t)f the true principles of art." You 
should Imvc heard him as soon as your back 
WHS tur!\o(l, sneering at my excess of detail, 
tttid with his cold, snaky, impertinent voice, 
making luuidreds ot cutting speeches about 
"Miss rfc>rf/jrf»'« microscopic eyes." Micros- 
coplo. eyes, Indeed 1 Oh, the man sometimes 
made mo so mud, I should thoroughly have 
enjoyed Jt)bblng the point of one of my hard- 
est 11.11. pencils Into hi» eyes V 

Whoreat Mr. Nowbolt evinced great de- 
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figkt: wUfatMft. 
ftteFEmeas with wiiich At adminislered aoold- 
inj^ to the tush-spirited girt oheCTvcd^ * As I 
am respooable for mr wter Flo's goml 
g.)od tsiAev her ''appropriatefHssof deaieaii- 
or," as m J dear goremes iised to call it — ^I 
mn^ coninB mjielf deBgiitcd with tliis ad- 
mission that shie would liare liked to 
pencfl in her drawing-masters eyes! ^ 
do me credit, Flo.' 

* I do enjoy being sofdded by you, Ida ; joa 
are so handsome when yoo do iL Moreover, 
Tfm are the only person who dares to call me 
to order. As for papa there, whatever I do, 
he thinks admirable.' 

' Or unaccountable,' pot in the fiuher. 'And 
amongst yoor nnaocoontable freaks, I most 
pot your readiness to like Mr. Smith became 
he would fu4 sa^ half-a-dozen civil words 
about your drawing, which, whatever may 
be their failings, mnst have some good pointa 
If there's no detail to praise in them, he might 
have made some remark about the freedom 
of their outlines.' 

* I tell you, pApa,' said the girl, warmly, 
elevating her voice as ^e again rose fit>m her 
seat at the break&st-table, * I positively hon- 
ored him for not praising me, when he knew 
and /knew, that I didn't deserve praise.' 

' Bravo ! I wonder what yon'U think of 
him a mdnth hence, if he persists in not pay- 
ing you a compliment' 

* Ah, but he did praise me, he did pay me a 
compliment I' cried the girl, with increasing 
emphasis — the color of her fSice, and the light 
of her steady eyes, becoming momentarily 
brighter as she spoke. * You remember what 
he said when he looked at my other folio. I 
think he said something then, which you 
liked hearing as well as I ! That praise tocu 
sweet I I shall always value his approval, be- 
cause I shall be sure of his honesty.' 

* You've made out a good case for yourself,' 
laughed Mr. Newbolt. ' So you liked him — 
honored him, for vot praising you without 
good cause ; and you are grateful to him for 
acknowled^g your merits as soon as he saw 
tiiem? Well, they're not bad reasons for 
taking Mr. Smith into favor. And now, 
honey, get me a bright flower for my button- 
hole, for I must be off to the City.' 

Whereupon Flo hastened to the conserva- 
tory, and, according to her daily wont, se- 
lected a few bright blossoms and a sprig of 
green for the adornment of her father's coat. 



CHAFTER XXXri. 

HE THAT woes A MAID MUST FEIGN. 

Having made so favorable an impression 
on his new friends at the outset of their ac- 
quaintance, it is needless to say that Edward 
daily grew in their good opmion. Before 
many days had passed, he was quite at home 
in the Clock House, being regarded by its in- 
mates, from high to low, as a member of the 
family cuxsle, rather than as a professor en- 
gaged to give lessons to the youngest of the 
two ladies. 

Perhaps Ida, for a week or two, watched 
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the young artist's manner to Flo somewhat 
narrowly and jealously. Standinff to the 
young lady almost in the relation of a moth- 
er (for from early childhood Flo had been 
confided to the care of her 'elder sister), Ida 
would not have been pleased to see Edward 
adopt to his pupil the tone of careless gal- 
lantry and playful homage, by which young 
men sometimes seek to ingratiate themselves 
with girls midway between the nursery and 
the drawing-room ; and she would have ex- 
perienced great uneasiness had she detected 
m his manner a desire to make Flo regard 
him in any character than tl\at of a cour- 
teous and mtelligent tutor ; — for, as this story 
has already intimated, amiable and generous 
though she was, the elder sister did not un- 
derrate the dignity of her father and all per- 
taining to him, and was not at all the person 
to regard a young artist as a suitable match 
for her beautiful Flo. Indeed, at the time of 
Edward*s first introduction to the Clock 
House, if any one had suggested the possibil- 
ity that Flo and her teacher would become 
attached to each other, Ida would have 
scouted the bare thought of such a state of 
things as an insult to every member of the 
Newbolt family. But she had firm confi- 
dence that Edward could be trusted not to 
overlook the wide difference between her so- 
cial position and his own. He was a gentle- 
man, and gentlemen preserve their own self- 
respect by always remembering the respect 
due to others and paying it with liberal 
measure. There was no danger that misun- 
derstanding and embarrassment would fol- 
low from ttie flattering kindness Which she 
had resolved to display to Mr. Buckmaster^s 
favorite pupil. 

So Ida thought ; and what she observed of 
Edward's demeanor to herself and Flo, and 
of his conduct to every member of her house- 
hold, soon convinced her that she was not at 
feult. Towards Flo he displayed neither 
stiflFnessnor undue freedom. Whilst giving 
his lessons he was attentive, eager to explain 
difliculties, anxious to impart his views ; but, 
though he talked frankly and without re- 
serve on all points that rose within the limits 
of his appointed work, he strictly confined 
himself to the discharge of his duty. As is 
not unfrequently the case with petted girls, 
ignorant of school-room discipline, Flo liked 
to ffossip T^th her masters, and, in spite of 
Idt?s gentle expressions of disapproval, would 
often chatter to them with superabundant 
conununicativeness ; but during her painting 
lessons she was never able to allure her new 
preceptor into conversation irrelevant to his 
task. Ida observed this, and drew inferences 
from what she noticed. And when lessons 
were over, Edward— though in all things, 
and at all times, he exhibited to his pupil the 
courtesy due from a gentleman to a lady — 
manifested no alarming fondness for her soci- 
ety. It was to the elder sister that he chiefly 
addressed himself in casual conversation. 
This also Ida remarked. And the result was 
that she speedily dismissed the vague appre- 
hension that her fitther was trying a danger- 
ous experiment in bringing the two young 
people into familiar intercourse. 



As for herself; the elder sister bore herself 
to Edward— much as a married lady of ad- 
vanced years might towards a mere lad for 
whom she had conceived kindness. True, 
she was but thirty years of age, and Edward 
was in his twenty-third year — the difierence 
of their ages being therefore less than what 
often exists between husband and wife. But 
that Edward might become attached to her 
was a fancy too outrageous to cross her mind, 
even for an instant. 

From an early age she had, under Mrs. 
Buddie's guidance, been the mistress of her 
father's house. When the member for Har- 
ling, not a little to the dissatisfaction of his 
four eldest daughters, married his second 
wife — a pretty orphan girl, without friends 
or a penny of fortune — Ida won a large share 
of her father's affection by * taking kindly ' to 
her step-mother. She was then a mere child ; 
her years rendering her less apprehensive 
than her elder sisters that domestic discom- 
fort would ensue from her father's marriage. 
In this respect she was fortunate ; for John 
Newbolt (who, though he had small sympa- 
thy for weakness, was tenderly attached to 
his crippled child) to the last remembered 
with gratitude the filial respect and love 
which she showed to Flo's mother, up to the 
time of the lady's death, which occured when 
Flo was in her fourth year. Between his 
second marriage and the death of his second 
wife, Mr. Newbolt's four eldest daughters 
married wealthy business men, and became 
great ladies in their Tespective *sets.' The 
gulf between each of them and the fashiona- 
ble world was wide ; but in the possession of 
rich, easy-going husbands, healthy children, 
luxurious nouses, carriages, and many ser- 
vants, the giant's married daughters had an 
abundance of substantial consolation for want 
of fashion. Grace Newbolt married a glass 
manufacturer who maintained a grand es- 
tablishment at Clapton. Mary became the 
bride of Matthew Carter (partner in the 
house of Carter, Welchman and Carter, su- 
gar-refiners), and was in 1846 a personage of 
much imporance in Lower Norwood. Fanny 
settled in the provinces as the wife of an op- 
ulent Dorsetshire brewer and banker. Kate's 
husband, a successful railway contractor, who 
had made a rapid march to overpowering 
wealth, was, at the date to which this chap- 
ter especially refers, on the look-out for pro- 
motion to the kinffship of the * railway 
world ' — vke George Hudson, about to be de- 
throned. Thus well placed, with domestic 
cares and social ambitions to occupy their 
minds, Ida's elder si&ters rarely came to the 
old house, except to play their parts at fam- 
ily dinner parties. The Clock House was 
Ida's establishment, had been so ever since 
her step-mother's death ; and the married sis- 
ters tried not to trouble their heads about its 
arrangements. Of course they were affec- 
tionate and cordial enough to Ida and their 
beautifhl half-sister Flo whenever they dined 
together or exchanged calls; but, without 
quarrelling or bickenng, the Newbolt family 
had separated into two sets— the married sis- 
ters being one clique, and the occupants of 
the Clock House another. Ida, therefore. 
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had long sustained the responsibility and im- 
portance that necessarily fall upon the lady 
who rules a large household ; and in conse- 
quence of her position she was much more 
accustomed to extend patronage and exercise 
control than most unmarried women of her 
age. Moreover, she had from girlhood re- 

farded her personal deformities as insupera- 
le reasons why no man should wish to make 
her an offer. She had settled in her mind 
that her career in life would be one of celi- 
bacy ; and having reconciled herself to this 
prospect, she laid aside much of the reserve 
which she would otherwise have maintained 
towards her father's men-friends. 

Flo's feelings towards the young artist re- 
quire brief notice. 

The girl soon perceived that her new teach- 
er was no ordinary man — at least was very 
unlike the young men to whom she had pre- 
viously been introduced. Reared in an at- 
mosphere of flattery, the child-woman did 
not underrate her own importance; and it 
had been her custom to amuse herself with 
the professors who came to Muswell Hill to 
give her lessons — taking them into favor, and 
putting them into disgrace; charminff them 
with aSfiability one daj, and keeping tiiem at 
a distance the next ; m short, worrying them 
with a thousand innocent coquetries and way- 
wardnesses, which however reprehensible they 
might appear to grave observers, were excusa- 
ble in a girl so petted and indulged. She 
had made herself merry about Mr. Lightfoot's 
harshness; but in truth the high-spirited 
child had repaid the drawing-master's satiri- 
cal snubs with Uberal interest. Edward, how- 
ever, she soon regarded as proof against her 
powers to tease or delight. During lessons, 
she found it impossible to resist his will. The 
calmness of his manner, and clearness of his 
directions, gave her no room for idleness or 
childish levity. His patience was wonderful ; 
on one or two occasions the mischievous girl 
tried to measure its extent, but her attempts 
were futile, and with a trifling sense of huinil- 
iatlon she determined not to renew them. 
When she did well he praised her — ^not in 
the language of compliment, but with deliber- 
ate and well-weighed expressions of critical 
approval ; when she failed to carry out his 
directions, it never seemed to strike him that 
the failure could be intentional, or even 
through want of attention to his words. Her 
mistaKes he always attributed to his own 
weakness, and inexperience as a teacher. * I 
could not have made myself understood. Miss 
Flo,' he often said, when correcting the faults 
of her work ; * you must excuse my want of 
power to make myself intelligible. I am a 
very inexperienced instructor.' His utter 
truthfulness and rare simplicity did more to 
make Flo an obedient pupil, than any sneers 
or sarcasms could have done. 

Flo felt that he was a good man ; felt it 
long before she pnt the thought in words ; 
long, long before the knowledge of a great 
work of self-sacrifice, which will be set forth 
in after pages of this story, caused her to bow 
down before him him in all the humility of 
loving admiration, and bless him, as a man 
supremely good amongst the good. 



When they were not working together, Flo 
noticed that he never talked much to her; 
that he seldom evinced any desire for her 
opinions on any topic of disc?ussion; that, 
while he exerted, himself to draw Ida into 
conversation, he treated her (Flo) as though 
she were an imformed child — a promising 
chUd, but still only a child. He was at aU 
times polite, attentive, courteous ; but he al- 
ways kept a distance between herself and 
himself Whereat Flo was piqued. * Ida is 
his friend,' she thought. * I am but a pretty 
school-girl. I wonder whether he will ever 
think as highly of me as he does of Ida.' 
And her pique, instead of rousing antagonism 
in her breast towards the young artist, spurred 
her to do all that lay in her power to gain 
his approval. 

At an early period of their acquaintance, 
a trivial incident contributed to heighten Flo's 
admiration of her young teacher. 

On a slip of ground behind the Clock 
House stables stood a nest of old, but snug 
and tidy cottages. The tenements belong^ 
to Mr. Newbolt, but in the neighborhood of 
Muswell HiU they were known as 'Miss 
Newbolt's Cottages,' for they were inhabited 
by certain aged and poor persons, to whom 
the lady of the CIock House extended charit- 
able bounty. Of the six occupants of these cot- 
tages, three were entirely, and the other three 
mainly, dependent on Miss Newbolt for sup- 
port. Ida's almshouses were not the only spot 
of the earth where, with unostentatious be- 
nevolence, she tried to alleviate human suffer- 
ing. To call on the tenants of these dwell- 
ings, and entertain them with friendly chat, 
was the custom of Flo, as well as of her sis- 
ter ; for the girl— blithe and careless and light- 
hearted though she was, and inexperienced 
in the sterner duties of life — aboimded in 
gerferous sympathy for the weak, and in her 
best moments had visions of being a charita- 
ble woman, at convenient seasons. 

Soon after Edward's fisst visit to the Clock 
House, Flo entered one of the cottages, and 
had a chat with its occupant — a crusty, rough 
old Scotchwoman, named Ann Bum. 

* Ah I Miss Flo,' said Ann Bum, when her 
young patroness rose to depart, * I was poking 
abpot the yard yesterday, and speering into 
the comer of your bra' garden, which, on a 
fine day, a'most minds me of what heaven 
must be, and you passed right nigh me, hot 
ye didna see me.' 

* Indeed ! when was that V 

* Miss Ida w'r wi' ye, and the bonny yoting 
gentleman who's teaching ye to paint the 
picters. Ah ! honey, he's a bra' lad, he's a 
true bra' lad, and he's the futur* of a gran* 
man, albeit he's a chiel' as live by picter-paint- 
ing and such like fashes.' 

* Why, Nanny,' rejoined Flo, * what can yoa 
know about him that you praise him in uat 
way?' 

Whereupon Nanny's eyes glowed brightly, 
and her tongue became eloquent ; and she 
told how she had met Mr. Smith some we^ 
since * doon at Highgate ;' how, because Mr. 
Smith had just speered at her whilst "she waa 
making a *puir bit of gift' to her grand- 
daughter, she had let out at him in one d 
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those crusty tempers, which she (Nanny) 
knew it was right wicked to give way to ; 
how, instead of returning evil for evilj Mr. 
Smith had shook her hand, begged her par- 
/ don, as though he had been really in the 
wrong, and left in her palm a new half-crown ; 
and finally, how she on accepting the gift was 
a'most choked by her own heart, but still 
managed to say to him before he walked 
away, * Your money is siller, but the grip of 
y*r hand is puir goud^ 

Upon Flo this incident was not without re- 
sult. 

It gave her an insight into the generous na- 
ture of the young man, brought close to her 
just at a time when the romance of life was 
taking hold of her imagination. 

* It's just what I should have fancied of 
him,' thought the girl, as she left Nanny's 
threshold, and walked along the path of the 
shrubberies towards her own home. *Most 
young men would have soothed the poor 
old creature's feelings by giving her a present 
of money ; but he shook hands with her as he 
begged her pardon I I am sure he is as good 
as he is truthful. I wish he cared more for 
me.' 

From which it may be seen that Edward's 
conscientious care to keep Flo in ignorance of 
his love for her had in a very few weeks done 
more to win her affections to himself, than 
months of open wooing would, in all proba- 
bility, have effected. 

His determination that she should not love 
him, had already made her anxious to please 
him and gain his approval. 

What more could any lover have desired ? 

What more ? 

* Alas ! for Edward, and alas ! for Flo. Mmi 
alas ! for both of them, since Edward dIHIa 
80 much less. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

8CBNB I.: DISCUSSION. 

That it may be seen how Edward was 
treated by the Muswell Hill family, let read 
ers glance at two or three of a senes of shift 
ing pictures, which may enable them more or 
less perfectly to form some just conception of 
life at the Clock House in the year 1846. 

It is July — a blazing hot day out in the sun ; 
but pleasant enough under the old English 
poplars that throw dark shade over the part 
of the Clock House lawn where Mr. Newbolt, 
Ida, Flo, and Edward are enjoying the warm, 
blossom-scented air. Flo is painting from 
Nature — doing Nature, by the way, grievous 
insult in her attempts to reproduce a certain 
magnificent elm which stands some twenty 
paces away from the party. 

Ida, in an easy chair which has been wheel- 
ed to its present position bjr Edward, is net- 
ting a shawl with fine Berlm wool of snowy 
whiteness. 

Mr. Newbolt is lyin^ at full length on a 
water-proof oil-cloth, with his head propped 
by crimson cushions. 

Edward is kneeling by the side of Flo's 
sketching stool and is in the act of giving her 
a finer brush. 

6 



The hour is four o'clock, p.m. 

Having to take the chair at a City dinner, 
Mr. Newbolt has returned to Muswell Hill at 
an earlier hour than usual, in order that he may 
not be deprived of his usual daily allowance 
of Flo's society by faithful discharge of public 
dutv. 

This is scene No. 1. Let the canvas be 
forthwith rolled away, now that it has been 
inspected. Readers are but required to bear 
in mind its principal features — the sunny lawn 
flecked with islets of black shadow, the bright 
fiower-beds bordering the terrace walk, the 
solid mansion basking in the fierce light, the 
cool shrubberies, the tree clumps ; the quiet 
valley at the foot of the hill, and London in 
the distance, beautified by haze of silvery 
blue. Having exhibited the picture, this his- 
tory returns to the past tense, and recordi 
what the painter's art is powerless to tell. 

* A precious ftiss they're making about that 
painter ! ' observed Mr. Newbolt lazily turn- 
ing his head towards Ida. 

* What painter do you mean ? ' replied Ida, 
pausing in her work. 

* The fellow who blew his brains out the 
other day, because the public had the good 
sense to prefer amusing themselves with Mr. 
Bamum's dwarf, to paving for the sight of his 
" Banishment of Aristides." ' 

* You mean poor Mr. Haydon, I suppose,' 
said Ida, with something of sternness and dis- 
pleasure in her strong voice. 

* Exactly. The man went on for ever so 
many years painting excessively bad pictures 
— ^ill-drawn, coarse daubs, all of them ; and 
when he found out the other day that peophj 
didn't care .for his absurd canvas libel on pop- 
ular government — a libel based on some old 
classic story, of which as a matter of course, 
we have only heard the side that tells most 
strongly against the lower orders — ^he went 
and made away with himself, in what they 
call a paroxysm of temporary insanity. Hte 
could have borne neglect — heaven knows he 
had grown pretty wdl used to that ! — ^but he 
couldn't bear the thought that the Yankee 
dwarf had taken the wind out of his sails. The 
ridicule of the contrast was too much for this 
man of genius. Temporary insanity, indeed ! 
The case never exists which justified the ver- 
dict. The sort of bilious, crusty, cantankerous 
folks who commit suicide are better out of the 
world than in it. When one of them kills 
himself, he usually performs the wisest and 
sanest act of his whole life.' 

* Father, you are too severe, too hard on 
weakness,' answered Ida, who had observed 
Edward's face glow and his eyes brighten 
with excitement as her father made his harsh, 
brutal speech ,- * too hard ; I mean in wor^^ 
in act^oxy are always quick to help the wretch- 
ed and distressed.^ 

* That's just what the fellow said who came 
to me, touting for a subscription to the Hay- 
don fund, which is being got up for the sake 
of encouraging other gentiemen to make away 
with themselves, when they are disgusted 
at their own want of success. " Come," he 
said, " you've abused the dead to your heart's 
content; now write out a cheque for the 
widow and her orphana.'* ' 
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* And, of course, yon complied,' said Ida, 
firmly, throwing an uneasy glance towards 
Edward as she spoke— a gliuibe which was in- 
tended to make her &ther pass on to another 
topic, 

* He gave fifty pounds,* said Flo, keeping 
her eyes fixed on her elm ; * I saw it in the 
" Times " this morning.* 

This was said quickly: for the speaker's 
womanly instinct told her how her fether*s 
words pained the young artist kneeling at her 
side. She had not, like Ida, seen his race and 
eyes fire with indignation; but she could 
hear his heart beat quick, and his breathings 
were audible, like the pantings of a dog. She 
had, therefore, hastened to assure her teacher 
that, notwithstanding his words, her father 
had acted humanely and generously. 

* What a fierce bark you have,* laughed Ida, 
greatly relieved by Flo s timely speech, * and 
how terribly you show your teeth, for a dog 
who never bites !* 

* Do I never bite ?* retorted the father. * Ask 
the dogs with whom this dog quarrels in the 
City, and at the other end of the town ! I 
think I have marked a few mastiffs, and 
crunched the bones of a few curs, in my time !' 

* Anyhow, your bite was less cruel than your 
bark this time.* 

* I gave my money — without a doubt. Yes ; 
I put down fifty pounds, to encourage the 
others, as I said just now. But they are mak- 
ing an absurd row about the man. According 
to the " Times,** we ouffht to have a revolu- 
tion — because an unludiy painter has blown 
his brains out.* 

*What does the "Times** say? I have 
not seen the paper to-day.* 

**Tisn*t in to-day*s paper; the •article ap- 
peared a week or more since, but I have it in 
my waistcoat pocket. It was so outrageously 
ridiculous, I cut it out, as a curious specimen 
of journalist's thunder. Ay, here it is; shall 
I read it to you ?* 

^Praydo.*^ 

* I won*t give you the whole of it, for it*s a 
long-winded affair. A taste of its quality will 
be enough,* rejoined Mr. Newbolt, sitting up 
on his oil-cloth mat. * Here, what think you 
of this morsel? 

* " The display of a disgusting dwarf at- 
tracted hordes of gaping idiots, who poured 
into the yawning pockets of a Yankee show- 
man a stream of wealth, one which would 
have redeemed an honorable English artist 
from wretchedness and death. It is terrible 
to think that in the London * season,* of this 
century, in the heart of the ^eatest citjr, and 
under the eyes of the wealthiest people in the 
world, such should have been the lot of a 
gentleman who, if he wanted those pliant 
qualities which sometimes supersede both 
talent and merit in worldly success, had al- 
most merit and talent enough to compensate 
the deficiency, and foiled in no other of the 
requisites for competence and fame. These 
are the events which impel even sober-minded 
men towards the conviction that this condi- 
tion of society should no longer exist, what- 
ever may be the cost of the change.** There, 
what say you to that ? It*s pretty strong, eh, 
Edward Smith?* 



Edward Smith was silent 

Answering for him, after a pause, Ida ob 
served, * The writer*s warmth is excessive, but 
he fires in the right direction. He goes too 
far, but it is better to run beyond ^e truth 
than deliberately start on the road that leads 
the other way. ReaUy, papa, I don*t see the 
passage as you do.* 

* You*re as mad, then, as the rest of the 
world. Bless me, the paragraph is so outra- 
geous, that even Flo, child though she is, can 
see the folly of it.* 

* I could believe you wrote the article your- 
self, it is so violent,* replied Flo, in her sau- 
ciest vein, tuminff her face backwards over 
her shoulder, anothrowing her sire just such 
another uneasv glance as he had shortly be- 
fore received from Ida. 

But Flo*s glance was not more effectual 
than her sister*s. 

The giant laughed with long rolling laugh- 
ter. At all times and to all persons he was a 
model of amiability within the precincts of 
the Clock House ; and to be pettish with Flo, 
whatever wildness she mi^ht be guilty of, 
was an impossibility with him. 

* A pretty man of genius, indeed !* he ex- 
claimed, *I don't believe in men of genius 
who work hard for close on half a century, 
and are then poorer than when th^ began 
life. I don't regard him as a man of gemus, 
who has just one or two useful powers in a 
head, so cram full of crotchets and whimsies 
that his really sound faculties do no good to 
himself, and work only the faintest possible 
suspicion of benefit to the world. Come, 
Edward, we have heard what Ida thinks, and 
Flo has given us her opinion ; have you noth- 
in|^ say ? * 

^B inquiry cut into Ida*s heart like a 
knne, and made Flo wish that she could sink 
under the green lawn ; for the ladies had al- 
ready conversed with Edward about Hay- 
don's history and mournful end. For many 
days the ill-starred painter's death had been 
the one chief topic of the studios, and the sis- 
ters had seen the young artist's eyes fill with 
tears whilst he gave them an outline of Hay- 
don's bright hopes, lofty aspirations, heroic 
struggles, and awful departure from the 
worla. 

'Come,* urged the master of the Clock 
House, repeatmg his words, * have you noth- 
ing to say ?* 

Edward rose slowly from the spot where 
he had been kneeling by Flo's stool, and 
turned towards the questioner before he 
made reply. Flo was too frightened to fol- 
low him with her eyes. She feared an out- 
burst of anger and contemptuous indignation 
from the young man, whose deepest and most 
generous feelings were, she taiew, cruelly 
wounded by what had passed. True, he was 
usually calm and deliberate in his words ; but 
the manner in which he had previously spo- 
ken in her hearing of Haydon's career, had 
taught her that her patient tutor possessed a 
poet's heart and a tongue which could be 
very eloquent. 

^e dared not look at him ; and the hand, 
in which she held her brush, trembled, so 
that it was powerless for artistic work, as 
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she heard his answer, made m the hoarse, 
low voice of a man resolved to maintain his 
self-composure, although he was contending 
with many strong emotions. 

*I have held my tongue, sir, because I 
dared not trust mjself tto speak ; your words, 
your hard, unfeelmg, merciless words pained 
me so. I think that Mr. Haydon was ^e no- 
blest artist England has given to my profes- 
sion. I do not speak of his works, but of the 
earnest spirit which inspired him, and the 
lofty aims which he resolutely kept ii» view ; 
from the days of young hope, when he paint- 
ed his " Joseph and Maiy," to the time when 
he fell dead, killed by his own hand, before 
his picture of" Alfred." What can you and 
his worst enemies say against him, except 
that he did not expend his powers on tasks 
by which he could easily have attained to af- 
fluence? That is all you can say against 
him ; and if he were alive now, he would an- 
swer to your charge, " I know I could have 
earned wealth by doing as you would have 
me do ; but a voice withhi — a voice, which, 
though I am no coward, I dared not disobey 
— ordered me to labor for the exaltation of 
art, and not for my own personal advantage." 
Haydon sacrificed himself to duty, as much 
as ever any hero did — over whose grave the 
country has raiM a monuihent of gratitude. 
He died poor, h'e died in the afiguish which 
wins from loving natures a tear i)f pity for 
every wretched being who perishes by his 
own act ; but, before he fell he did much for 
art : not in the pictures he has left us (for the 
best of them are faulty) but in the glorious 
example he has set the members of his pro- 
fession, of high purpose and courageous ef- 
fort—an example, sir, the moral influence of 
which, strengthened by the contrasts ^^f|^ 
magnificent ambition and miserable circom- 
stances, will do fex more to raise art to his 
lofty ideal, than it could effect had he left be- 
hind h\m a gallery of perfect productions, 
and wealth greater than the fortunes of the 
men who sneer at him as a poor, discontented 
vifflonary I Mr. Newbolt, you over-estimate 
the value of mere worldly success ; and with 
all your liberality you are unable to under- 
stand that very grand, men may sometimei 
be, in a narrow sense, very conspicuous fail- 
ures. You are at times cruel to the weak — 
so cruel, that I wonder you are not servile to 
the strong. Miss Flo tells me that you have 
ffiven his widow and children fifty pounds— 
for their sakes I am glad to hear it ; but, for 
your sake, for the sfl£:e of the respect I wish 
to bear you, I would rather have heard from 
your lips fifty words of admiration for the 
dead man's noble life.' 

Ida was pleased, Flo was delighted, both 
were astonished by the young man's speech. 

Never before had they heard their fether 
addressed in such a maimer ; and in a confti- 
sion of approval and consternation they 
waited to see how he would receive this bold 
reproof from a man so much his inferior in 
age and position. Had Edward exceeded 
the limits of generous anger, they would have 
been quick to detect it ; had he m the irrita- 
tion of the crisiB uttered an expression that 
was not fidrly justified by the oflfence their 



hearts would have taken their father's part 
But, as it was, they blamed nothing, resented 
nothing ihat he had said. 

But how would their father take it ? 

Mr. Newbolt's state of mind may be de- 
scribed by the two words — satisfaction and 
amusement. 

He had in his long course of political war- 
fare grown so case-hardened to invective, so 
thoroughly accustomed to warm attacks of 
argument, that he did not experience even 
an instant's irritation at being told of his er- 
rors of taste, feeling, judgment; at being 
roundly charged with failings which his con- 
science, as well as his enemies, often told 
him were the defects of his character. 

In his mind, the youngster was * upon his 
legs ;' and as a matter of course the young- 
ster being *on his le^/ would hit him 
as hjuxi as he could. When men rose to 
* their legs ' to put their views forcibly, it was 
altogether agr^ble to the fitness of things 
that they should pitch into one another ; and 
the man who took in dudgeon a smart thine, 
although it might be an unpleasant truth, 
from a speaker * on his legs,' was nothing 
more or less than a thin-skinned booby. 
These were first principles with John Har- 
rison Newbolt ; and as he sat erect, upon his 
oil-cloth mat, watching Edward's bright eyes, 
taking note of every word of his hps, and 
markmg his contemptuous indignation with 
critical approval ; animosity towards his pro- 
tege for presuming to call him to order was 
of all sentiments the one from which he was 
most distant. He was satisfied— because he 
had intended to goad his young fiiend into 
open opposition ; he was amused, because he 
read in his daughters' faces their surprise, per- 
plexity, and trouble. Moreover, he was cor- 
dially gratified with the youngster's * pluck.' 

* Bravo !' laughed the giant. * Bravo ! very 
good indeed for a beginner. I thought. Mas- 
ter Edward, I knew how to get a rise out of 
you. Admirably done, my lad ! If you had 
been made of ordinaiy stuff, you'd have 
thought twice before you treated your patron 
so frMikly. There, girls, nowyou see how we 
carry on business m " the House " on field 
nights.' 

Ida and Flo were too well pleased with this 
mode of treating the affair to refi^in from 
joining in their mther's laugh ; and Edward, 
when he saw three faces ftdl of merriment turn- 
ed to him, thinking that he had displayed 
needless warmth, immediately altered his 
tone. 

* What a shame of you, papa I' cried Flo. 

* I shall soon understand you better, Mr. 
Newbolt,' observed Edward, smiling away his 
own wrath, and blushing, as Ida looked up 
mischievously; 'as it is, this is not the first 
time you have played with me. Don't you 
remember how nearly I quarrelled with you 
in the Octagon Room r 

* He made such a capital story of that first 
interview,' said Ida; who greatly enjoyed 
her father's rough sport with the feelings of 
others. * I should dearly have liked to over- 
hear you.' 

A pause. 

' I am heartily glad, though, that yoti dli^^ 
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mean what you said about Haydon,' obserred 
Edward. 

* I meant a little of it.* 

* You are playing with me again.' 

* No. On my hbnor I won't try to make a 
fool of you any more.' 

. * How far, then, were you in earnest ? You 
needn't be afraid to tell. Even if the ladies 
leave us, I won't be pugnacious.' 

*Then,' cried the giant, * their presence 
kept you silent— ay ? You couldn't make up 
your mind to treat the old man as he de- 
ierved whilst his daughters were looking on ? 
I wondered what mtade you hang fire so long.' 

Whereupon Edward by a blush admitted 
that he should have been quicker in reply if 
Flo had not been by his side, and Ida had 
been away. 

*My objection to Haydon,' resumed Mr. 
Newbolt, speaking in a tone which convinced 
his hearers that he was no longer bent on 
mischief, *is that he was not practical I 
knew something of him, and liked him well, 
for he could be a charming companion, but he 
lacked common sense. Why couldn't he have 
painted pictures suitable for private houses 
whilst he was waiting for public buildings big 
ffliough to admit colossal works, and for a 
public ready to pay for them? He wasn't 
practical.' 

* That was his misfortune,' urged Edward, 
* perhaps he wasn't practical, but he was ear- 
nest, with the grandest and noblest sort of 
earnestness. He made mistakes — I admit that 
he did. He wasn't a giant ; but he tried to 
accomplish a giant's work — ^not for his own 
gake, but out of pure love of art.' 

*He'd have done more if he had been more 
practical,' objected Mr. Newbolt, doggedly. 

* His moral influence would not have been 
greater. The service he rendered art is not to 
be looked for in his paintings. Some of it is 
recorded in his published lectures and writ- 
ings ; but the most valuable result of his labors 
is the effect which they had upon the younger 
artists of his time — an effect which will not 
(Ue out with those who witnessed his contest 
with adverse fortune, but vnll endure amongst 
my profession as the lesson of every true work- 
er s life ought to endure. The bare mention 
of his name will inspire students of this and 
after generations with earnestness : and what 
art stands in need of is earnestness in its fol- 
lowers. Let artists be thoroughly devoted to 
their vocation, maintaining the highest possi- 
ble ideal of the province, and purpose, and 
capabilities of art ; and without regard to per- 
sonal gain, striving in all things, both great 
and small,' to act up to their high ideal. Let 
artists do this, like Haydon, and art vnll flour- 
ish, though she had not a wealthy patron left 
in the country to encourage young talent.' 

' Do you think art is alone in needing earn- 
eBt workers?' asked Ida. 

*I am afiradd,' answered Edward, *I don't 
think as much as I ought about anything but 
art. Still, it is clear that whatever labor men 
find for their hands to do, they should do it 
thoroughly ; and the fruits of their endeavors, 
the reward of it also, will be in accordance 
with the degree of their zeal and self-devotion.' 

* Haydon^ reward was poor enough— debts, 
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contumely, and wretchedness, that drove him 
to commit suicide,' interposed Mr. Newbolt 
* A poor reward that for the merits of genius 
and earnestness. He'd have been better re- 
warded if he had stuck to portrait-painting.' 

* I was thinking of a very different sort of 
reward.' 

* Bless me ! Mr. Edward Smith, what re- 
ward were you thinking of? In this country, 
where titles and ribands are charily distribu- 
ted to men of genius, how are you to measure 
their rewards, except by the entries in their 
bank-books ? If an artist doesn't fill his pouch 
with money, he goes altogether unrewarded.' 

* I had in my mind, sir,' replied Edward, 
slowly, and with a simple solemnity wliich 
made a deep and lasting impression on the 
youngest of his hearers, * the reward which 
feiithml servants will receive in another world 
fi*om God, who judges men by their thoughts 
rather than their acts — by what they try to do 
rather than by what they actually accom- 
plish.' 

* Umph ! that's what you were thinking of, 
was it ? Well, I hadnH taken such a fofly 
flight,' returned Mr. Newbolt, who could not 
sympathise with the spirit of this grave reply, 
and felt that religion was being (Sagged mto 
a discussion which offered it no suitable ac- 
commodation. * I am a plain man— of com- 
mon-place, practical views, and don't care to 
mix earth and heaven together.' 

* Sometimes they are very near each other, 
dear father,' said Ida, in a voice which ac- 
corded with the tone of Edward's last words. 

\ There, there,' laughed the fether, recover- 
ing his good humor, ' don't you follow in Ed- 
ward's lead, and begin to preach. Flo will 
next take to sermonising, and then I shall 
h^i^tp take— to my heefa. The sum of all 
m^Rmarks is, I don't object to men being in 
earnest ; indeed, I like earnestness ; but 1 do 
not see why artists shouldn't be earnest and at 
the same time keep a sharp look out for the 
main chance.' 

* Did you ever see Haydon ?' inquired Flo, 
turning to Edward. 

* Never ; I wish I had seen him. He and 
Mr. Buckmaster were friends ; and last year 
IJnissed seeing him in Newman Street by 
about five minutes. He spent two hours in 
the studio, talking to Mr. Buckmaster's pu- 
pils, and I was absent.' 

*I met him last year at a dinner party,' 
said Ida. He had grown old in appearance — 
his face was worn, and his head grey ; but as 
soon as he talked about art, it was clear that 
time and suffering had not robbed him of hia 
enthusiasm. As I drove home after the party 
I said to myself— 

High is our calling, friend. Creative art 

glYiiether the instrument of words she use, 
r pencil, pregnant with ethereal hues) 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 
Hero^ally fashioned to inftise 
Faith in the whispers of the lovely muse. 
While the whole world seems adverse to desert, 
ind, oh I when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of ohscure distress, 
Still to he strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mmdedness : 
Great is the glory, for the strife is hard I 
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Ida*8 voice gave splendid effect to this fa- 
miliar sonnet. 

* What a wonderful facili^ you have, Miss 
Newbolt,' Edward exclaimed, when the lady's 
voice was silent, * for putting the thoughts of 
other people into magnificent language. You 
have just said what I have often felt, but have 
been unable to think out clearly and dis- 
tmctly.' r 

It was due not less to Ida's art, than to his 
own ignorance of the poet who had been 
quoted, that Edward had not detected she 
^ke another's words. 

* You praise me too much, Mr. Smith, 
answered Ida, coloring with pleasure at his 
manifest delight, as with nervous anxiety not 
to hurt his feelings she pointed out his error ; 
* the words are Wordsworth's, I should have 
said so before I began. It was wrong of me 
to make thoughts so noble appear as if they 
were originally my own.* 

* Wordsworth ? Wordsworth?' rejoined Ed- 
ward, * who is he ? I never heard his name 
before.' And then seeing a look of quiet sur- 
prise in Flo's face, and a corresponding ex- 
pression of quiet amusement in Ida's counte- 
nance, he added quickly, with boyish simplic- 
ity, * I dare say I ought to blush for my ig- 
norance, and I am blushing ' (which was very 
true) ; * but unfortunately, Miss Newbolt, I am 

.very imperfectly educated.' 

* Don't tell people so,' interrupted John 
Newbolt, loudly, * 'tisn't one man in a hundred 
who is able to find it out ; and the ninety- 
and-nine blockheads will take you at your 
own valuation.' 

*But I don't want blockheads, or clever 
people either, to think me wiser than I am.* 

* Don't you? You'll be more practical 
when you're a little older. But you needn't 
trouble yourself about your ignorance this time. 
You won't get much by reading Wordsworth, 
although Ida makes a fuss about him.' 

* You must tell me who he is, though,* said 
Edward, looking at Mr. Newbolt, who had 
risen from his mat, and was now standing up- 
right, in the fulness of his great height and 
massive body. 

* Wordsworth is a writer of wretched 
namby - pamby, passionless verses, about 
which the world, in one of its insanest freaks, 
is just now going stark mad. When I was a 
boy, the world was wiser, and treated the 
man with the neglect and contempt he de- 
serves. There, Mr. Edward, now you know 
who Wordsworth is. I once tried to read his 
" Excursion." Heaven bless me ! what stuff 
it is ! Set me down in my City office any wet 
day, and I'll write that kind of stuff by the 
hours together — as fast as I can letters with 
an old quill pen. Contemptible rubbish I 
still, of course, it has a something which 
makes it superior to other rubbish of the 
same sort, or people wouldn't care for it as 
they do. In a certain miserable way, the 
man is successful.* 

*And therefore, respectable?* archly in- 
quired Ida. 

* Exactly so, and therefore respectable in a 
degree, fiut I must be off and dress for 
dinner. A chairman should never keep the 
dinner waiting.* 



Whereupon, John Harrison Newbolt kissed 
his children, shook hands with Edward, and 
hurried across the lawn, to the house and his 
dressing-room. 

Before an hour had passed, he had forgotten 
all about the discussion on Haydon's meritai 

But Flo remembered what had passed; 
the talk having given her sundry topics for 
meditation. 

Hitherto, she had looked on pictures as 
elegant toys, on art, as little more than a 
source of refined amusement ; on artists as a 
class of men whose business it was to create 
beautiful objects — not as teachers with a voca- 
tion to create in human minds devotion to 
the good and true. For the first time in her 
life, she had heard that the artist's calling was 
a grand, noble, holy calling — that art de- 
manded of her followers self-sacrifice, and the 
most sacred qualities of man's nature, as well 
as cultivated intellect and toil of body. She 
had, moreover, discovered that Edward took 
this high view of art, and that he was re- 
solved to strive in his appointed field of in- 
dustry with all the earnestness of his earnest 
nature. 

Important discoveries these for the rfrl 
whom Edward loved ; and who, he was de- 
termined, should never love him. 



CHAPTER XXXrV. 

SCENE n.: PERSONAL BIOGRAPHY. 

A CALM and cloudless afternoon in the first 
week of October, 1846. The spot, a narrow 
by-way on the northern side of Homsey 
Wood ; on either side of the green-turfed road 
hiffh banks of forest trees and scrub, the dis- 
orderly grandeur oi noble timber, and a jun- 
gle of stunted bushes ; over-head blue sky, fit 
for a poet's May Day ; on the ground, patch- 
ing the lush grass, resting on ragged briars or 
hang in long, shapeless heaps, a profiision of 
mllen leaves, red and brown, yellow and dushy 
scarlet, at foot of each iiscent, right and 
left, the trunks of some half-dozen trees, 
felled twelve months before, and waiting the 
pleasure of the timber-merchant who has 
agreed to drag them away at his convenience. 
Just such a nook as a family of gipsies, or a 
company of vagrant hawkers would settle in 
for days together. Seated on the timber, and 
defended from the merry west wind, that 
sways the boughs and is rapidly adding to 
the piles of sere leaves, Ida, Flo, and Edward. 
Mr. l^ewbolt is not of the party : there are fat 
pheasants in Norfolk, and the member for 
Harling is shooting them down. Flo is paint- 
ing a litter of autumn leaves ; Edward is em- 
ployed in like manner, working at a picture 
which appeared in the exhibition of 1847, 
bearing the title of *Red and Brown;' Ida 
has an open book in her lap; she has been 
reading to her best Mends, but at the present 
moment both reader and listeners have had 
enough of Coleridge. 

Scene No. 3. 

Roll it away. The public have had enough 
of it. 

* How old were you when jou first be^u^ 
to study art?' inquired "EViot'Sij^^it^ 
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* Really I can't tell you, Miss Flo. When 
I was a brat, I used to amuse myself with 
drawing animals, chairs, tables, men's &ces 
on a slate. You woula scarcely call that 
studying art ; yet I suppose I was then learn- 
ing the A B C of art. At the school where I 

^was educated, I leamt to/draw and play with 
"* water-colors; the boys, though they didn't 
think much of me in other respects, gave me 
credit for being a genius in the arawing-room ; 
but my master was a poor fellow at his busi- 
ness;* he knew litUe, and could, of course, 
only teach less. A man always knows more 
than he can teach— more, also than he can 
show in his works.' 

* But surely,' observed Ida, * you can look 
back to some point of time when an enthusi- 
asm, a passion for art took possession of you. 
One of your profession told me not long smce 
that every great artist could tell the particular 
half-hour of his existence which determined 
his career, and made him a painter.' 

* Possibly your informant was right; but 
then, Miss Newbolt, I am not a great artist.' 

* But you will be a famous landscape paint- 
er one day,' interposed Flo warmly. * I heard 
Mr. Buckmaster tell papa, only last week, 
that you would be an Academician before 
you had your first grey hair. They were his 
words.' 

* Mr. Buckmaster didn't intend me to hear 
them. Miss Flo,' returned the artist. And 
then turning to Ida, he continued. *But 
though I am no more than a private in a 
noble army, and do not aspire to a chief com- 
mand, I can remember when the artist-ardor 
— ^I don't know what to term it; a poet 
would call the like fervor, inspiration— seized 
me, and I resolved to be an artist by profes- 
sion, if my &ther would let me.' 

* Tell us about it,' said Fla 

Naturally the sisters wished to know 
about the past experience and personal his- 
tory of the young man who had in an un- 
usual manner become their associate, ay 
more, their close friend. In confidence they 
had remarked to each other, how little definite 
information they possessed about him; and 
though delicacy kept them fi*bm prying into 
what he did not spontaneously reveaL natu- 
ral feminine curiosit}[ n^ade them alert to 
catch up the few particulars concerning his 
private interests and pursuits, which he let fall 
from time to time. But those particulars up to 
the present time had been very trivial. That 
he wasMr. Buckmaster'sfevoritepupil; that 
he was well-looking, a pleasant companion, 
and a most acceptsuble addition to then: quiet 
life \ that he had given great promise of be- 
ing an eminent artist ; and that he had a fine, 
generous, heroic temper, formed nearly the 
entire sum of all they could say about him 
, with certainty. They wanted to know where 
he was bom, and where he had been edu- 
cated ; who his parents had been, and how he 
had passed his boyhood. 

* I was in my fifteenth year, and had been 



• When Edward Smith was a school-boy, the school 
in which he was educated was not so fortunate as to 
have an excellent art-professor like Mr. Taul Naftal, 
who in this present year, 1864, teaches the boys of Ed- 
ward's old college the rudiments of art. 



very ill with a fever,* he now said. * The 
doctor, when I became convalescent, confess- 
ed that he had never before attended a patient 
who so nearly crossed the threshold of death, 
and yet recovered. My dear father nursed 
me as books say women will nurse those whom 
they love ; and his hands raised me up when 
others thought I was beine lowered into my 
grave. Dear, dear father I I was still very 
weak, and he had led me out for a hundred 
yards or so, behind our cottage, when I 
turned faint, and sitting down on a bed of 
purple heather and blazing gorse rested my- 
self The merry dancing bay was before me ; 
and as I lay at the foot of a granite mound, I 
could see the quiet church, whither I hoped 
to go again on the following Sunday. The 
breeze and the lovely scene soon sent away 
the faintness ; and my father, leaving me for 
a very few minutes, went back to the cottage 
to give Lisette some directions for my com- 
fort. I was alone ; alone where there was 
such a wealth of beauty on every side. Miss 
Newbolt, I couldn't make you realise the 
scene. The pink granite ledges and boulders, 
softly toned down with, lichens and mosses; 
the multitudes of graceful ferns, swaying 
their heads like joyous, reasoning creatures, 
as the light breeze caught them ; the church, 
peeping through the trees which i*ustled over 
my mother's grave (she died when I was 
three years old, but I can remember her face) ; 
the pure sea frisking and lashing against the 
unheeding sand ; and all about me the warm, 
rich glow of the heath blossom and the daz- 
zling gorse ; near me the heather was not 
less visible than the gorse flowers; but far 
away in the plain, the purple was devoured 
by the yellow, so that in the right-hand dis- 
tance the eye saw nothing but the gorgeous 
bed of gold. I shall never forget those few 
minutea They made me an artist. When 

my father returned ' 

At which point the speaker paused abruptly. 

* Well ? ' said Ida quickly* 

* Do go on,' implored Flo. 

*I have told enough,' rejoined Edward, 
speaking with unwonted quickness (usually 
his utterance was very slew). 

*No,noI' 

*I*11 go on if you wish me. When my 
fether returned, he found me clutching hand- 
fuls of the purple and yellow blossoms, press- 
ing them to my lips and kissing them, as if 
they were living things, and sobbing like a 
child. I was a boy ofiourteen years ; and I 
couldn't help myself The weakness of the 
fever must be my excuse. Don't think the 
worse of me for having cried over a hand- 
ful of wild flowers.' 

Edward's eyes were not often bright with 
tears. The* melting mood' was not his or- 
dinary humor ; but the force of the stirring 
recollections into which he had been led was 
such that he was nearly breaking down, under 
emotions of passionate tenderness — of affec- 
tionate regret. He would gladly have left the 
ladies and walked homeward by himself 

Nor were his the only wet eyes there. 

Ida raised her book, and turned over the 
leaves. Flo busied herself with her box ol 
colors. 
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' You seer/ said Ida, returning her book to 
its place on her lap, and breaking the silence 
wiUi her customary voice, *my friend was 
right, Mr. Smith, when he said that every true 
artist could tell the point of time that decided 
him to become one of Art's followers. Na- 
ture gave vou the command.* 

* Mid tifi I came to London,' returned the 
young man cheerily, * Nature was my chief 
teacher. I lived surrounded by such glorious 
scenery, it is no marvel that I grew up a 
lover of Nature.* 

* Where was it ? * asked Flo. 

* Possibly you h^ve been there, 

' Possibly. If you tell me the name, I will 
tell you if I know the country.* 

* "Y ou have given us such a charming scene,* 
suggested Ida, * that we want to hear more of 
your kingdom, Mr. Smith. Give us some pic- 
tures, and we will guess from them the name 
of the country. Come, introduce us to your 
kingdom.* 

* I ou ought not to make me talk when I 
am giving Miss Flo a lesson.* 

* This isn*t a lesson,' protested Flo, eagerly ; 
you gave me a lesson before luncheon. This 
afternoon we*ve been at holiday work ; and 
Tve done enough painting to-day. So I 
mean to sit idle, and hear you describe to us 
your own country.* • 

* Well, I will do my best to obey,* returned 
Edward, in his spriehtliest manner. *My 
kingdom is surrounded by the sea. It is not 
a large kingdom ; many a time have I walked 
through it, from north to south, between sun- 
rise and sunset ; and from east to west be- 
tween breakfast and supper. It is a very little 
island home.* 

* You are ^oing to take us to one of the 
Hebrides,* cried Flo, gleefully. 

* Though it is small, my kingdom in the sea 
has great privileges. It makes its own laws, 
having a parliament of its own for that es- 
pecial purpose. It has its own coinage, so lib- 
erally arranged that if you go there with a 
shillmg in your pocket, you can get thirteen 
magnificent pence in exchange for it ; you 
may buy a peach for a penny, pay for it with 
a shilling, and have twelve pence returned to 
you.* 

* Delightful,* exclaimed Flo, * the poor 
authors and sempstresses ought to live there.' 

* My kingdom has its own army ; and very 
^aUantly once upon a time it fought against 
me French, when brave Major Pierson drove 
them from the land, and fell like Nelson and 
Wolfe in the arms of victory. Of course, a 
country with a legislature, army, and coinage 
of its own has a capital ; and I can assure 
you, the chief city of my kingdom will repay 
you for the trouble of visiting it. It is a 
cosy, snug, little capital ; its old part nestling 
at the foot of bold hills ; its new villas, 
superbly engardened, wandering up steep 
ascents. It has not many more than twelve 
thousand inhabitants ; but though it is a wee 
borough, there is a rare and very picturesque 
grandeur in some of its parts. The harbor is 
a noble refuge for the many vessels that enter 
it, running away from the wrath of the ocean, 
which is seldom calm within miles* range of 
my island; and over the harbor, built up on 



ancient rocks, frown castle and fort, made of 
granite, Uke the ground on which they stand. 
The city is a compact nest of straight, nar- 
row streets, abounding in picturesque comers 
and quaint buildings ; and on smnmers* 
nights it is very pleasant to watch the bust- 
ling throngs of the little streets—men in 
blouses, women wearing quaint, white caps, 
and wealthier people gay with finery.* 

* Has it a picture gaUery ?* asked Flo. * Do 
the people care for art ?* 

Edward smiled at the question, and went 
on smiling as he answered, * They don*t care 
much for art or artists. There*s a wonderfW 
child there though, a little boy, named Mil- 
lais, who'll be a great artist some day, if he 
live. That child's drawings are the most 
marvellous child's drawings I ever saw. 
They have also a public statue; let me 
describe it to you. In the chief square of the 
city (a square not much smaller than Mr. 
Newbolt's stable-yard), standing on the old 
market " High Stone,*^ is a brass-covered fig- 
ure of a man ; he has a baton in his hand, a 
wreath of leaves round his head, and he 
seems to be dancing a dance of triumph. 
That precious work of art was swept on 
shore bjr the wild waves, and the islanders 
picking it up, rightljr judged that it had not 
been sent to them without an object.* 

* It must be the figure-head of a wrecked 
vessel,* said the younger of Edward*s listen- 
ers. 

* Pardon me. Miss Flo, it was the figure-head 
of a vessel, it w the statue of a British king. 
The islanders are very loyal — they always 
have been very loyal to the throne of Great 
Britain (of which kingdom the island is a 
dependency) ; and when they picked up the 
figure-head, they carried it to their loyal par- 
liament, who made the waif a means of show- 
ing devotion to their king. A special meet- 
ing of parliament debated what should be 
done with the statue, and during the discus- 
sion, an infiuential member of the assembly 
spoke to this effect :— " We are a loyal people, 
and have long wished for a statue of our good 
king George ll. — ^may he long live to reign 
over us ! Hitherto we have not been able to 
afford to pay a suitable sculptor for one ; — 
but Britannia, who rules the waves, knowing 
our wants, has brought us the object of our 
desires. Brother legislators, I move that this 
figure be regarded as a statue of ^ood king 
Gteorge, that it be placed in our chief square 
in honor of our good king, and that we com- 
mand all our loyal fellow-citizens to speak and 
think of it as a statue of the Eang.** I need 
not say that the motion was carried and acted 
upon ; and to this present time, the people of 
my island regard the figure as a semblance of 
Kmg George II,' 

what you say, Mr. 



Jig George] 
*Do you really mean 
Smith?* asked Ida. 



* I always mean what I say. I assure you 
I have only been stating plam fact* 

Readers, it should be observed, may satis- 
fy themselves of Edward*s truthfulness in 
this matter, by making a voyage to the young 
artist's island, and inspecting, first the statue, 
and then the parliamentaJy record. The 
place in which the figure stands, on the old 
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marketrcross, has of course been christened 
Bioyal Square. 

* But tell us/ said Flo, *more about the 
scenery of the island.' 

* To give you only a faint conception of its 
beauties would take me hours ; they are so 
many, and so widely different. The south 
coast of my island slopes down to the sea 
with smiling curves ; the north is bold with 
magnificent rocks and yawning precipices. I 
can take you to points where you gaze down 
fearfully at the waters, rising and beating 
against nature's rugged ramparts, hundreds 
of feet beneath you ; where you see waves 
emerald green, laboring against waves that 
are blue as sapphire ; where the mighty wa- 
ters make everlasting tumult; whilst from 
cliff to cliff over resounding chasms, the gulls 
never rest from flying to and fro, flapping 
their long white wings, and plaining piteous- 
ly. Caves there are into which I could guide 
you safely by the sands, when the tide is low, 
where you may sit on huge granite boulders, 
which the rollicking billows have floundered 
over and broken against for ages and ages. I 
have rested ih them, and watched the Imes of 
surf, creeping and crawling, like vicious ser- 
pents, over the smooth sands, making me al- 
most think they had a cruel intent to hem me 
in and destroy me. I can lead you over hills 
down whose steep sides the roads have been 
cut like wreathing snakes, because no beast 
of burden could make the straight descent — 
and as you slowly travel along them, you get 
at every turn of the circuitous routes new 
glimpses of bay and foreland, reach and pro- 
montory, high conical rocks, upon whose 
ledges fruits of Australia and flowers of the 
tropics ripen and blossom in the open air ; 
valley passes, too, rich with timber and pas- 
turage, and sheltering drowsy hamlets and 
village spires. Nature meant it for a wild 
spot; but she made it too beautiful for soli- 
tude, and everywhere men have made a gar- 
den of it. Bright white villas sparkle on 
heights accessible only to strong climbers; 
and ancient castles — strongholds of the 
mighty feudal times — are conspicuous on 
the clife to mariners far away. Now you 
have seen the coasts, I'll take you through 
the interior of the island. Shall I V 

* Do, do, Mr. Smith,' cried Flo. * I am not 
at all tired, but fresh and ready for another 
journey.' 

The inland is as various in style as the 
parts bordering on the ocean, (harden 
though the island is, you can find patches of 
heath and uninclosed common in it, but they 
are few and of small extent. Then, for miles 
I can drive you through fat fiirms, beautiful 
as the vales of South Devon, and peaceful as 
the modest nooks of Suffolk. There is closer 
country still, where the widest roads offer 
passage for no more than one carriage, save 
at points where travellers draw aside to make 
way for those whom they encounter ; where 
the stranger is constantly thinking himself in 
the ornamental grounds of a private park, 
though he is marching on the public thor- 
ougmare ; where, for miles, the trees of the 
opposite banks interlace their branches, mak- 
ing straight tunnels of greenery, or &shion- 



ing bowers, under which, by sharp sadden 
turns, the intricate, tortuous lanes lead down 
into darksome cells. You'd better not try to 
cross the island without a guide ; you'd soon 
lose yourself Ever and again you come on 
antique manor houses — warlike in aspect as 
military forts, but still right cosy homesteads 
— on churches and towers, villages and lonely 
cabins. The granite of my kingdom sur- 
rounds you at every step ; the peasant's huts, 
the very gateposts are made of granite — and 
so are the roads on which your horses step, 
and the wayside banks betwixt which you 
travel. But you mayn't think of the granite 
as you do of the hard, nofty stones of London 
streets. In my island, the granite walls are 
clothed with mosses and nchens, trailing 
plants and bright blossoms ; and the granite 
roads are lightly covered with a fine, rich 
soil, than which no soil of earth yields a 
greater exuberance of vegetation. Oh ! Miss 
Newbolt, it is an earthly paradise, is that 
little kingdom by the sea. It is rare joy to 
watch the dawn break on Goree Castle, and 
see the glowing sunset light up the pink gra- 
nite rocks, and the masses of purple heather 
on their ledges, till they seem as if they 
would in an instant burst out in glorious gol- 
den fire I' 

* Capital ! capital !' cried Ida. * Now, tell 
me, what language do the natives speak?' 

' English some of them, for they are our 
fellow-countrymen ; others speak another 
tongue. If you enter the peasants' cottages in 
the heart of the island at nightfall, you may 
hear lisping children, at their mothers' knees, 
praying to God in French.' 

* You've been describing Guernsey T 

* No. I went to school at Elizabeth's College, 
in Guernsey. St. Peter's Port was my Ahna 
Mater ; but Jersey's my kingdom.' 

'And the quaint httle capital you men- 
tioned is St. Helier's V asked Ida. 

* Exactly.' 

* Dear me, then,' cried Flo, * you have, after 
all, been describing no better place than Jer- 
sey?' 

*No better place! Miss Flo. Who has 
taught you to despise Jersey ?' 

* Why, surely,' answered the girl, with a 
curl on her lip, * it's a paltry place ; though 
from your description it must be beautiful to 
those who love nature.' 

* But why a paltry place ?' insisted Edward. 

* Perhaps I am going to say a foolish thing; 
but the truth is, I thought Jersey was no more 
than a refuge for dishonest and broken-down 
people, who run away from England to es- 
cape their creditors, and fly from the punish- 
ment of the English law. It is full of dishon- 
orable debtors and malefactors, isn't it ? I am 
sure I have heard papa say so.' 

This speech, made in all innocence, with- 
out a suspicion that it was addressed to one 
whom it would pain acutely, caused Edward 
to spring from his seat on the tree-stem, and 
flush with the scarlet of momentary humilia- 
tion. 

* Dear me ! Mr. Smith, cried Flo, rising also 
with haste, * I hope I have said nothmg I 
oughtn't to have said. What have I done 
wrong?' 
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* Nothing— nothing, Miss Flo/ answered the 
jpung artist. * You didn't mean to hurt me. 
You couldn't imagine your words would hurt 
me. When I was a child in arms, Miss Flo, 
my dear fether was ruined by a foolish specu- 
lation and went to live in Jersey, because he 
had become a very poor man, that is, a very 

g)or man compared with what he had been, 
e was one of those Jersey debtors. But 
debtors are not always dishonorable. Often 
tiiey are no more than unfortunate.' 

This explanation and concluding assurance 
were spoken slowly, without the slightest tqne 
of resentment or irritation. Far irom seem- 
ing angry in his pain, the speaker, by his 
voice ana attitude, expressed something of 
apology for thus alluding to a private and per- 
sonal sorrow ; thereby causing Flo and Ida to 
understand that he was candid in stating the 
secret cause of his annoyance — not because in 
petty spite he wished to repay a few careless 
•words with a galling reproof, but because he 
felt that openness on tlie subject was due to 
his own dignity and his father's memory. 

Both the lames understood him. 

And Flo, holding out her hand, said pret- 
tily — * I have a he^ess tongue ; but you can 
make allowance for its foolish speeches. You 
are very generous, Mr. Smith, not to be angry 
with me: 

* He must be a strange man who could be 
angry with you, Miss Flo,' was Edward's an- 
swer. 

Fortunately, footman Thomas walked up 
the driftway at this crisis, and having made a 
suitable act of obeisance to his mistress, an- 
nounced that the carriage was waiting in the 
lane hard by, in readiness to convey the party 
back to the Clock House. 

Whereupon Flo and Edward packed up 
their brushes and paints, and in another three 
minutes they had turned their backs on red- 
leaf glen, and stood by the side of Ida's car- 
riage. 

* y ou will come home, and dine with us ?' 
said Ida, when Edward had handed the sis- 
ters to their seats. 

* Not to-day, thank you,' answered Edward. 
So the word was given to the coachman ; 

and the carriage rolled away, leaving Edward 
in the lane, watching the equipage till it was 
out of sight. 

* That was an unlucky speech of yours, Flo,' 
flaid Ida, when they had waved their hands to 
the artist, and driven away. 

* Don't speak about it, Ida,' answered Flo. 
* I could ciy like a child for shame and vexa- 
tion ; and — I feel such a pity for him.' 

So nothing more passed on the matter at 
that time. 

But two days afterwards, when Mr. New- 
bolt had returned from Norfolk, the sisters 
told their father all that Edward had said 
about Jersey, mentioning in conclusion Flo's 
milucky speech, and Edward's answer. 

* ]?oor lad !' observed John Harrison New- 
bolt, generously. * I had more than a suspi- 
cion Uiat his antecedents comprised some ugly 
story. Indeed, Buckmaster told me he was 
the son of a gentleman of good condition, who 
had £sdlen into a scrape. Well, well, whatever 
the youngster's father was fool enough to do I 



can make no trouble for us ; and for myself, I 
like him all the more for his sensitive pride on 
the subject, and his pluck in saying what he 
did. We must be careful never to say any- 
thing which may make him think that we are 
curious about the ugly story. He's a noble 
feUow !' 

By which speech, Flo's interest in her tutor 
was ^eatly heightened ; and the warm-heart- 
ed child-woman, instead of shrinking from him 
as the son of a disgraced sire, began to wish 
that she could console him in moments when 
his private trouble weighed most heavily upon 
him. Moreover, after the fashion of romantic 
girls who loved to idealise the objects of their 
kindly regard, she wondered who Edward's 
father, that fallen * gentleman of good condi- 
tion, ' could be, until Edward became in her 
mind the hero of more than one exciting dra- 
ma, the lord of many air-built castles. 

Thus— 

Flo had learnt to honor the young artist : 

Had learnt to pity him : 

Had grown to feel deep interest in him : 

Had come to regard him as a sort of unre- 
cognised hero. 

Surely, Edward would have found it an easy 
task to win the love of the girl whom he loved, 
but who, he was resolved, should never love 
him. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

SCENE in.— FLO SITTING FOR HER PORTRAIT. 

A LARGft, lofty, airy room, on the first floor 
of the Clock House, a room cheerful with paper 
of softest primrose tint, half a dozen landscape 
paintings, book-shelves stocked with brightly- 
bound volumes, and fiimiture of ^raceral 
fashion and much luxury. Easy-chairs and 
lounges in abundance, but not in excess ; vases 
of cut flowers at various points of the room ; 
Ida's harp and piano ; blue damask curtains 
to the three large windows, through which 
the light comes, dimmed by white blinds half- 
drawn ; a monstrous black cat, with a tail as 
big as a fox's brush, purring and walking to 
and fro on the soft carpet; on the centre 
table an open writing-desk and a lady's work 
box. Seated at one end of the room, Ida, 
reading a novel ; seated at the other end of • 
the room, Flo, having her portrait taken by 
Edward, who is standing at his easel, about 
two yards aT<ray from the elder sister. Time 
— the forenoon of a bright April day, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-seven. If this history were a fiish- 
ionable novel (which the writer has much 
pleasure in stating authoritatively it is nofjy 
the room would be designated a boudoir. If 
Ida were not John Harrison Newbolt's daugh- 
ter, she would possibly call it her boudoir; 
but such a name would not be permitted in 
the Clock House, the unostentatious and truly 
republican lord of which mansion would ra- 
ther cut ojQT Ida with a shilling, and let Flo 
marry a travelling tinker, than suffer them to 
adopt the * contemptible affectations of the 
West end.' The room, therefore, is not a bou- 
doir; it is *Miss Ida's study.' So the ser- 
vants of the Clock House, ana the ladies them- 
selves, designate it 
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Let it be remarked that ten months have 
worked a noticeable change in Flo and Ed- 
ward. He has grown more manly in figure 
and countenance ; she is less child-like, more 
womanly. Indeed, the childish element of her 
appearance has altogether vanished, and the 
grace and dignity of womanhood are more 
manifest both in her form and her counte- 
nance. Less than a year of time has made her 
features more definite, having fixed their out- 
lines as they will remain for many a year ; but 
in no degree whatever having robbed them 
of their winsome softness. In gentleness of 
expression she is, in truth, more beautiftd 
than formerly. And besides this increase of 
gentleness and development of feature, there 
IS an alteration in her face. She has grown 
more thoughtful, less absorbed in her own 
happiness, more careful for the happiness of 
others ; and the signs of this inward change 
and growth are visible in a pensiveness (some 
would almost be inclined to term it sadness) 
which qualifies the sweet serenity of her air. 
She is no longer the naive, heedless, mis- 
chievous, talkative girl. Strangers who see 
her now in the public ways are struck by the 
guileless goodness and maidenly purity of her 
calm loofi — ^not by the mirth of her smiles 
and the merriment of her eye. 

The change is still greater in Edward. 
His stature, of course, is what it was a year 
since, but he seems to have grown taller. His 
face has lost much of its boyish roundness ; 
whiskers, in color darker than his locks — 
soft, silken whiskers, not hard ana bristling, 
as they perhaps will be some years hence — 
put shadow into his cheeks, which are grow- 
ing thin, though he appears to enjoy strong 
health. He has grown handsome, but when 
his face is in repose an air of sternness char- 
acterises it. Iq young persons who feel 
acutely, time effects its changes very rapidly. 

This « Scene No. 3 ; and now that it has 
been inspected, the director*s bell tinkles, and 
it is withdrawn. 

Those ten months strengthened Mr. New- 
bolt's liking for his prot^g^. The member 
for Harling had made the young man his fa- 
miliar companion, calling on him almost eve- 
ry week at his studio in Fumival's Inn, in- 
sisting on his presence at the Clock House 
dinner parties (whereat capitalists of the city, 
members of the House of Commons, were en- 
tertained, together with their wives and 
daughters), introducing him to men of un- 
questionable social importance, and paying 
him other flattering attentions. The giant's 
married daughters received the cue to treat 
Flo's tutor with respect ; and as they were 
willing to humor their father in trifles, they 
sent Edward cards of invitation to their soi- 
rees and routs. Their father's enthusiasm for 
the young painter did not in the least sur- 
prise the ladies ; for they had, in the course 
of their lives, seen John Harrison Newbolt 
patronise many artists — seen him take them 
up, and set them down also. Of course, the 
bare possibility that Flo might disgrace her 
fisunily by falling in love with Mr. Smith, the 
artist, or that Mr. Smith, tne artist, would 
have the immeasurable presumption to seek 
Flo in marriage never entered their heads. 



So they extended friendly hands to Mr. Smith, 
the artist ; and Mr. Smith, the artist, partly 
out of readiness, natural to a young man, to 
see something of life and smart society, and 
partly from appropriate anxiety to pay due re- 
spect to every member of Mr. Newbolt's fam- 
ily, accepted their invitations, and for a brief 
period became quite a gay man of the world. 
Nor did Mr. Newbolt's goodness to his 
prot^g^ terminate with such attentions. The 
prosperous and eminently practical man was 
in his way a very generous and munificent 
person. Kich beyond his wants and desires, 
(amongst which was ambition to leave Flo a 
large fortune, without being stingy to his 
other children), he enjoyed the exercise of 
giving freely. He was always making pres- 
ents to his rich, as well as his needy friends; 
constantly giving away sums which, without 
any injury to his reputation for munificence, 
he might have kept at his banker's. Indeed 
he might almost be said to have suffered un- 
der cacoeihes donandij so bountifully did he 
dispense the wealth that flowed to him from 
various channels. Like many lavdsh givers, 
he was not always delicate in his manner of 
making presents ; but it is almost needless to 
say, that he experienced no difficulty in 
finding candidates for his bounty. Very hu- 
morous, at times, was his anxiety to contri- 
bute. He verily believed that * a handsome . 
cheque for a good round sum ' would cure 
almost any wound, alleviate any kind of sor- 
row. 'Put my name down for what you 
like,' * Let's get up a subscription ; I'll head 
it,' were phrases so habitually on his lips that 
he often uttered them unconsciously ; at 
least, he uttered them without staying to 
consider if a cheque, (whatever its amount 
might be) would meet the particular case 
brought before him. There is a story still 
floating about Mincing Lane, that on hearing 
of a certain merchant's sudden death by apo- 
plexy, the member for Harling exclaimed, 
* Poor fellow, poor fellow ! "Well, we must 
put him on his legs again ; open a list, and 
I'm game for fifty pounds.' 

Ot course the patron showered money on 
the young artist, of whom he was constantly 
saying, in his loud, stormy fashion, * By Jove, 
there^ something in that young fellow ; I'll 
fix him on his legs again I I'll mai^e a man 
of him 1' So set was Mr. Newbolt on this be- 
nevolent scheme for * making a man* of a 
young fellow who was well qualified to make 
a man of himself, he every month devised 
some new project for carrying it into effect 
The more deeply he was impressed by Ed- 
ward's merits, the more lavish he became. It 
really seemed as if he felt that unless he made 
stupendous exertions to accomplish the pro- 
posed task, Edward's unaided powers would 
achieve it by themselves, and thereby defraud 
him (Harrison Newbolt) of a patron's just 
glory. 

When Edward had given Flo rather more 
than a dozen lessons, the member for Harling 
said to him, * Here, it's time for me to rive 
you a cheque for your attendances on Flo. 
Take that ; it will just about make us 
square.' The draft which the patron put in- 
to his friend's hand as he thus spoke was 
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miEkde out for twice the sum actually due; 
and when the payee drew the attention of the 
payer to the fact, the answer was a careless, 
* Well, then, I've paid you so much more on 
account. Flo will take the difference out in 
lessons ; and if she doesn't, you are not the 
man to allow me to cheat myself.* But when 
three months more had passed, the rich man 
again imposed a double payment on the 
teacher, anticipating Edward's remonstrances 
by saying, * It's only fair I should pay you 
more than I agreed, for I and my daughters 
have at least twice as much of your time as 
we bargained for.' In spite of this explana- 
tion, Edward declined to take the money ; 
but Mr. Newbolt insisted on having his own 
way, and when the giant insisted on anything 
it was useless to oppose him. In like manner, 
the member for Harling kept the young art- 
ist profitably employed when he was not giv- 
ing Flo lessons. *Red and Brown* was 
scarcely begun, when the painter had a com- 
mission to finish it for the master of the 
Clock House, who moreover, in the January 
of 1847 requested the artist to paint him the 
portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, Esq. M.P. 
for Harling. Of com^e, Edward complied — 
and when the likeness was finished, the man 
of money was so prodigiously delighted with 
it, he conmiissioned the painter to make him 
an equally truthful picture of Flo. To which 
order what could Edward reply but, * Of 
course, sir, I shall be happy to do as you 
wish ?' 

Some young men in Edward's position 
would have been greatly elated by Mr. New- 
bolt's munificence. But Edward was by no 
means pleased with his patroa's lavish prodi- 
gality. He groaned under the weight of the 
Pecuniary obligations. The rich man's money 
bags were a heavy burden to the young art- 
ist, who was by no means devoid of pride, 
and was reluctant to take fix)m any man mon- 
ey which he had not fiiirly earned. * These 
fkvors are insults ; they are bribes,' he thought 
— * these exorbitant pajrments are intended to 
bind me in gratitude not to play him false 
about his daughter. He might trust to my 
honor. Does he think a poor artist can have 
no fine sense of honor ?' Far from increasing 
Edward's desire to strengthen his relations 
with the Clock House, Mr. Newbolt's favors 
almost made the artist wish he had never 
&llen in with his patron. Indeed, more than 
<Hice before a rupture actually took place be- 
tween the two men, Edward said, * I cannot 
endure his prodigality ; I must free myself 
from it.' 

Very far was Mr. Newbolt from suspecting 
the nature of the task which he assigned to 
Edward, when he requested him to paint 
Flo's portrait. To execute the commission, 
the artist had to study each line and element 
of her beauty with an intentness and care 
he had never before expended upon them. 
Hitherto as her teacher, he had looked at her 
work more frequently than at the girl her- 
self. Her step, voice, laugh, were a music of 
hot delight to every nerve of his body ; but 
he had never once let her detect how deeply 
he was stirred by her speech and silence, her 
coming and her going. Instead of growing 



more easy and fiuniliar towards her, he grew 
more respectftd, distant, reserved. By turns 
the girl deemed him cold and hard ; and 
then, remembering the frequent exhibitions 
she had witnessed of his generous fervor, she 
deemed him cold only to her, because he 
cared little for her. 

The time-piece on the mantel of the fire- 
place struck the hour of noon ; and as its 
clear note broke the silence of Ida's study, 
Flo knew that the appointed * hour of sitting ' 
had expired. 

Ten months ago she would have risen 
quickly at the signal, saying — * There, the 
time is up. That wearisome work of sitting 
still is over for to-day.' 

But now she waited for Edward to lay 
down his brushes, and to intimate that he did 
not wish her to sit still any longer. 

She had come to find pleasure in obeying 
her teacher's slightest signs. 

Moreover it was not unpleasant to her to 
sit without moving, so long as she knew that 
Edward was looking at her. 

* There, Miss Flo, I will not trouble you 
any longer this morning,' said the painter, 
after the expiration of another five minutes, 
standing away from his easel, and looking at 
his work, though he spoke to her. 

* Then I may get up ?' 

* Yes ; I thank you for sitting so still. To 
paint a good portrait there is need of a good 
sitter as well as a good artist.* 

Flo's fkce suddenly lighted up with pleasure 
at these trivial words of praise from the man 
who never praised untruthfully. 

"How many more sittings will you re- 
quire ?' she asked. 

* I am afraid I shall have to tax you for two 
more,' was the answer. 

As this reply was made, Ida looked up from 
her novel; and turning to her, Edward said — 
* You'll be glad to hear. Miss Newbolt, that 
my pictures "Red and Brown," and Mr. 
Newbolt's portrait, are both hung and well 
hung.* ' 

* Not in the Octagon Room this year?* re 
joined Ida, smiling her congratulations. 

* No ; they are both in the first room. " Red 
and Brown " is on the line.* 

* Capital ! You are getting on in the world.* 

* Mr. Newbolt,* contmued Edward, * spoke 
in my behalf to a member of the Hanging 
Committee. I owe my good fortune to your 
father. It was very good of him.* 

* It is always well to have a friend at court,* 
answered Ida, in her kindest tone ; * but you 
would get on without the help of fiiends. 
Talent always commands Uie homage that is 
its due.* 

* It usually does ; but I am afraid I am get- 
tingmore than my due share of success.' 

* You must work harder still next year,* 
continued the elder sister. 

* Yes, I must. I think of going to Rome, 
to study.* 

* To Rome ?* exclaimed Flo, tummg red in 
an instant, and then as quickly becoming 
pale. 

* Indeed 1* said Ida, with a look of surprise, 
but with no air of disapproval. 

I have long wished to cktvLd^ m '^fssvfex 
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and now, thanks to Mr. Newbolt*B generosity, 
I can aflford to do so for two years, or more. 
I am ambitious, perhaps ambitious beyond my 
powers ; but for art's sake I must do my best.' 

* It is right for you to be ambitious,' re- 
turned Ida, in her fullest, richest voice. * Be- 
fore many years have passed you will be one 
of England's most celebrated painters.' 

* I do not so much desire to be a fSsimous 
artist as to paint famous pictures.' 

* I understand you. A painter, like a poet, 
should be — 

*' Of his fame forgetfal I So his fame 
May share in Nature's immortality ?" » 

Edward blushed. 

After a pause, he said — * I always paint best 
when I manage to forget myself, and don't 
think of what the world may say of me. I 
remember the quotation, Miss Newbolt. You 
read those words to me last October, when I 
was working at " Red and Brown." ' 

* To be sure I did so ; in Red-leaf Glen ?' 

* Yes. They struck me at the time, and I 
have frequently thought about them. They 
contain a grand lesson — a sacred truth.' 

* That the artist should not be an egotist ?' 
*Thev teach something more,' returned 

Edward, with his old, boyish solemnity, and 
that severer tone which had come to his 
voice and manner as well as his countenance. 
* They teach that men who would be worthy 
followers of art must learn completely to 
sacrifice themselves to her, and thank God 
for the means and experiences by which they 
are trained to self-sacrifice.' 

* Self-sacrifice !' said Flo, joining in the con- 
versation, to which she had listened atten- 
tively. * It's a sad stern word.' 

Whereto Ida rejoined—* It's a sadder, 
sterner task.' 

* Not for those. Miss Ida,' returned Edward, 
BtiU addressing the elder sister, * who sacrifice 
all minor joys to art. Self-sacrifice for the sake 
of those who are very dear to us is a labor of 
delight, not of sorrow ; and I hope I love art 
sincerely.' 

A pause. 

Breaking it, Flo said, lightly, * Then you'll 
go away to Rome, stay there for two years 
and forget all about us."* ' 

* Miss Flo,' answered the artist, gravely, * I 
hope I shall never forget those from whom I 
have received much kindness.' 

* Have you said anything about this Rome 
scheme to papa ?' inquired Ida. 

* I saw him this morning before I left town, 
and I proposed my plan to him. He was 
good enough to say he should be sorry to lose 
me, but approved my intention. As might be 
expected, he offered to help me to carry out 
my plans ; but I assured him I did not need 
his help.' 

Then Edward took his leave of the ladies, 
declining their invitation to stay for luncheon, 
on the plea that John Buckmaster was very 
ill, and expected him by his bedside at an 
early period of the afternoon. 

W hen the artist had left the house Flo has- 
tened to her bed-room, and sitting down in 
that private place, thought thus :—* He said, 
** self-sacrifice for those who are very dear to 
US is a labor of delight, not of sorrow !" And 



he means to sacrifice himself to art. He loves 
art ; but he really cares for nothing else. To 
him I am little more than Ida's cat.' And 
then burying her face in her hands, the poor 
girl wept plentiftdly, thinking to herself— 
* Oh I why are good men so cold, and hard, 
and stern ?' 

Not for the first time did Flo now ask her- 
self that question. 

Yes ! Unconsciously Edward had won the 
love of the girl whom he loved, and who, he 
was determined, should never love him 1 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

MB. RUPEKT SltflTH IS WATCHFUIi AND PATIEHrT. 

Throughout the ten months glanced at in 
the former part of the last chapter, Edward 
kept his resolution not to mention Flo's name 
to his friend Rupert. The two young men 
remained close Mends ; but, as often happens 
with close friends, each had his secrets from 
the other. Rupert had always kept Edward 
in ignorance of the more important part of 
his life ; but until the latter half of June, 1846, 
Edward — with the exception of one great 
field of personal interest, of which readers 
have already obtained certain glimpses and 
will soon hav^e a complete view — had, in most 
respects, worn his heart upon his breast to his 
one peculiar associate. From that date, how- 
ever, the young artist acted towards the 
young barrister even as the young barrister 
had for more than three years acted towards 
him. Their friendship was no longer a friend- 
ship with the intimacy all on one side ; each 
had his reserves from the other — Rupert prac- 
tising the positive deceptions of hypocrisy; 
Edward protecting his secret with the nega- 
tive deception of silence. 

Rupert was not slow to perceive and disap- 
prove the change in his dear Ned. 

But, unlike many trustful creatures when 
they find themselves losing the perfect confi- 
dence of those whom they love, Rupert was 
too wise to resent the slight put upon him. 
Instead of allowing his jealousy and chagrin 
to burst forth in angry criminations, he alto- 
gether concealed his displeasure, and feigned 
unconsciousness of the affront under vmich 
he smarted. 

* My peculiar and chosen companion, to whom 
I am devoted with all the ardor of my goile- 
less and fervid nature, has expelled me from 
the inmost chamber of his affections,' observed 
Mr. Rupert Smith, communing with himself 
over his solitary breakfast-table in Essex- 
court, about the middle of July, 1846, ' and I 
am like a loving wife whose faithless lord has 
wandered after a new charmer, whose loveli- 
ness she has never seen, and therefore exag- 
gerates with jealous imaginations. From the 
evening of his first visit to the picture-buying 
capitalist of Muswell-hill, I date the com- 
mencement of his unkindness — of my sorrow. 
I have spoken to him about the capitalist, 
and have exercised many artifices to make 
him communicative about the ^eat man's 
ways, whims, failings, and pursuits ; but his 
answers, truthful, of course, as far as they go 
(the dear boy, amongst many other igno- 
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ranoes, does not know how to tell a lie), are 
incomplete. He avoids the subject — becomes 
silent when I press him as to the number and 
diaracteristics of the capitalist's children ; he 
even waxed fretful and indignant last night 
when I jocosely remarked that he ought to be 
sticking up to one of the great man's daughters. 
Now, most loving wives, thus evilly entreated 
by their lords, would weep their eyes out, vitu 
perate Uieir chosen masters, and devise innum- 
erable fiitile schemes for vengeance. I, Rupert 
Smith, shall adopt no such weak and despica- 
ble course. My purpose is once more to 
worm my way into the secret chamber of his 
heart, and draw him back to my bosom, pen- 
itent for his wanderings, and threefold more 
loving than ever. To effect this, I must do 
everything that may tend to bring him to 
me ; I must avoid every line of action that 
may drive him further from me. I must be 
patient and watchful ; 'oery watchful and wry 
patient Confidence cannot be pulled out of 
a human heart b^ sheer brute force ; it must 
be delicately twisted out by forefinger and 
thiunb. Every affection of a man's heart has 

Sendent to it a fine thread of sentiment, 
oating down into the outer air ; often these 
threads are finer than the most delicate silk 
— finer than the gossamery lines of a spider's 
web — ^ay, so fine as to be utterly impalpable 
to vulgar eyes. And many a heart is not to 
be caught and securely tethered forever, until 
tiie cunning sportsman has gathered all its 
delicate, pendent, fioating threads together, 
and by a soft, firm, cautious movement of the 
forefinger and thumb twisted them into one 
strong cord. A very hard piece of whip-cord 
does the deftly wrought combination of all 
those many gossamery threads make. He 
who has made the cord, may by it drag the 
heart right out* of a human creature by the 
forefinger and thumb — by the mere action 
and force of ^e forefinger and thumb. It is 
thus I must treat Edward. Oh, how well it 
would be for jealous wives, if they would 
take lessons from me in the art of recovering 
strayed affections ! 

* Since Edward does not care to be com- 
municative about the capitalist, I won't try 
to make him so by goading and worrying 
him with questions: I will respect his weak- 
ness, in order that I may make myself strong- 
er. I won't attempt to steal his secret by a 
sentimental process analogous to burglary or 
highway robbery ; indeed, I had better not, 
for the boy is a terrible boy; and if I con- 
ftmited him with a " Stand and deliver I" he 
wcrald not improbably pull out a pistol and 
shoot me dead. Ko; I will bide my time, 
and twist it out of him by the action of the 
forefinger and thumb, while he is all uncon- 
scious that his breast is being rified of its 
treasure. TU be watchful and patient ; mry 
patient and wry watchful.' 
- Acting on this prudent resolution, Rupert 
abstain^ from curious inquiries relative to 
Edward's patron. He was, of course, too 
-wily a tactician to be altogether silent about 
the master of the Clock House ; for he knew 
that complete silence on so important a topic 
-would seem intentional. Occasionally, there- 
fore, he alluded to Mr. Newbolt's collection 



of pictures, and to Edward's good fortune in 
having gained the notice of so munificent a 
connoisseur ; but he did not repeat his jocose 
suggestion, that Edward should become the 
suitor of a Miss Newbolt, or ask how often 
Edward visited his patron's house, or give a 
hint that he (Rupert) would like to be intro- 
duced to the member for Harling. 

So well did Rupert play his part, that after 
a few weeks Edward congratulated himself 
that he would have no difliculty in keeping 
his love for Flo a thing unknown to his con- 
stant, daily companion ; and ere two months 
had elapsed, feeling that much of his former 
caution might be laid aside, he spontaneously 
gave Rupert stray pieces of Muswell-hill gos- 
sip, and many glimpses into the surface-life 
of the Newbolt familv. By degrees Rupert 
heard the names of Mr. Newbolt's best j)ic- 
tures, and was led to laugh over Philip Tur- 
vev's eccentricities. He learnt, also, that 
Edward frequently dined at the Clock House, 
occasionally spending a Sunday evening with 
the hospitable family. Little by little it also 
leaked out that the member for Harling had 
four married daughters, three of whom were 
ladies possessing great establishments, within 
the ordinary plying range of London cabs ; 
and that Edward had become a visitor at 
their houses, as well as at their father's man- 
sion. "Whatever facts Edward saw right to 
communicate, Rupert received as interesting* 
intelligence; but when the younger of the 
two friends brought his revelations to a close, 
the elder never pressed to be favored with 
more particulars. Success attended the plan 
of the wily schemer. 

Skilfully recovering his strayed lover, Ru- 
pert was in all outward respects the same ad- 
miring, considerate, and yet withal patronis- 
ing fnend that he Dad ever been. Continu- 
ally he was at Fumival's Inn, by daylight, 
sitting in the studio, and watching Edward 
at his easel; by lamp-light, smoking ciga- 
rettes and playing the piano, as readers have 
already seen nim. As invitations from Mr. 
Newbolt's married daughters and their famil- 
iar friends became more and more frequent, 
Edward consulted his old tutor in the ways 
of polite life, on certain points of etiquette 
and conventional taste, about which he needed 
enlightenment. Rupert selected the boots, 
dress coats, gloves, and shirt-fronts in which 
the young artist figured at West-end parties. 
Rupert furnished him with his first stock of 
calling cards, and instructed him on what oc- 
casions and at what hours the pieces of paste- 
board should be left at the houses of hospita- 
ble entertainers. Through Rupert, also, was 
Edward introduced, in the early part of the 
year 1847, to a professor of the art of danc- 
ing, who, in a dozen lessons, taught John 
Buckmaster's favorite pupil to waltz and 
walk a quadrille in the most approved fash- 
ion. Li 1847 the polka was still a favorite 
dance in all drawing-rooms where dancing of 
any kind was allowed ; and there is conclu- 
sive evidence that in the spring of that year 
Mr. Edward Smith's mode of polking was 
faultless. 

But though he and Rupert were, to all 
spectators, as close friends aa ^n^t^ "^^^%sl^ 
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never breaitttd Flo*s name to him. Jealously 
guarding the secret of his love for the ^rl 
who, he had resolved, should never love hmi, 
Edward flattered himself that Rupert was al- 
together unobservant of his negative decep- 
tion, as well as imsuspicious of his object. 

Little did the young artist imagine how 
closely and patiently he was watched by the 
best whist-^layer of the Rhododendron Club. 

True to his plan of being patient and watch- 
ful, Rupert exercised over his friend's actions 
an espionnage similar to that by which a de- 
tective policeman tracks an unsuspecting cul- 
prit from haunt to haunt, acquiring exact 
knowledge of his pursuits, habits, and com- 
panions, and finally coming down upon him 
at a time of imagined security, and dragging 
all his acts of secret iniquity into the light. 

Edward gave Flo her lessons in the fore- 
noons of two days in each week ; the hour of 
his visit being from time to time made ear- 
lier or later, to suit the young lady*s arrange- 
ments. Most frequently the artist arrived at 
the Clock House as watches were pointing 
the hour of eleven a.m., but occasionally he 
was an hour later or earlier. On a few ex- 
ceptional days the lesson began at nine 
o'clock; but from first to last the lessons 
were given on the same appointed days of 
the week. 

It did not escape Mr. Rupert Smith's ob- 
servation that twice a week Edward was ab- 
sent from Pumival's Inn in the earlier part 
of the day ; and the fact, it is needless to say, 
did not appear an unimportant matter to the 
barrister. "What had occurred which could 
account for the change in the artist's arrange- 
ment of his time ? Heretofore he had been 
wont to work in his studio from early break- 
fast to long past mid-day. Rupert had often 
heard him say that an hour's absence from 
his chambers in the forenoon spoilt the en- 
tire day's work ; that a morning broken by 
idleness was with him invariably followed by 
an afternoon of inaction. Like all industri- 
ous students and resolute workers, the young 
painter devoted the first half of each day to 
labor. How, then, was his absence from the 
studio on two mornings of the week to be ac- 
counted for ? 

The question was in due course answered. 

Mr. Rupert Smith was not averse to walk- 
ing exercise ; and as no neighborhood in Lon- 
don has more charms for the pedestrian than 
Hornsey and its surrounding parishes, it was 
but natural that he should visit their lanes, 
and pay especial attention to the particular 
spot where Edward's new friends had their 
home. During the August and September of 
1846 (the clttbs and West end of the town be- 
ing deserted), Mr. Rupert Smith made several 
excursions on foot to Muswell Hill, and found 
in the lovely scenery of that suburban dis- 
trict an inexhaustible source of pure delight. 
Every hill and wooded slope of that pictur- 
esque neighborhood he surveyed with an en- 
thusiasm of artistic pleasure ; but beyond all 
other features of the locality, "Mi. Newbolt's 
house and grounds arrested his attention. 
On two mornings of each week, fbr six suc- 
ceeding weeks, might Mr. Rupert Smith have 
2?eeji seen loitering about the Clock House 



fences, peeping through the timber palings, 
and carefiiUy studving the place from many 
different points of view. Thrice he was so 
fortunate as to espy a young and very beau- 
tiful ffirl, walking in the lower part of the 
park-like enclosure, having as her companion 
an elderly gentleman whom the watcher was 
not slow to recognise as the father of the 
young lady. Four times, from another point 
of observation, he saw the same lovely girl 
walking on the terrace close to the walls of 
the mansion, attended by a smaller (indeed a 
diminutive) lady, whose gait proved her to be 
a cripple. Once he encountered near Crouch 
Lane an elderly man of ecclesiastical appear- 
ance, whom he questioned about the various 
routes and by-paths of the vicinity, and led 
on to discourse about the picturesque char- 
acteristics of Muswell Hill, and the many ob- 
jects which it presented to the artist in search 
of the beautiftil. Very affable and loquacious 
was this elderly gentleman of ecclesiastical 
appearance, who, before he parted with "Mi. 
Rupert Smith, not only set forth his opin- 
ions relative to decorative art, but even gave 
a brief biographical sketch of a certain Mr. 
Turvey, deceased, who was in times prior to 
the battle of Waterloo the recognised Father 
of Decorative Art. The fact relating to Mr. 
Rupert Smith's excursions to Muswell Hill 
most worthy of commemoration, however, is 
that in ten out of twelve pedestrian rambles, 
he unobserved saw Edward direct his steps 
to the Clock House, and enter the grounds 
thereof by the Lodge Gate. 

* Exactly,' observed Mr. Rupert Smith, as 
he sauntered back to London by way of 
Hampstead Heath after his twelfth excursion 
to the outskirts of the Clock House, * I may 
now for a time rest satisfied with my discov- 
eries. I know where Ned spends those two 
mornings of each week, and that is not all I 
know. The capitalist has an extremely 
beautiful daughter, about whom Ned never 
breathed a syllable to me ; — a veiy suspicious 
fact. Ned is giving bi-weekly lessons to this 
extremely beautiful daughter, about whom 
me tells me nothing, though he is con- 
stantly seeing her, and with whom he is, 
doubtless, over head and ears in love. What 
a sly dog that boy is. So simple and so 
guileless as I have thought him, and yet after 
all so secretive and cunning. Alas, idasi' 
Now I see why he fired up so at my sugges- 
tion that he ought to marry one of the capi- 
talist's children. By Jove, he repelled the 
suggestion in such a lofty tone of virtuous 
indignation that he quite imposed upon me. 
and made me really believe that he scouted 
the plan as utterly dishonorable, and now he 
is making love to that girl &8t and sharp, 
and does not mean to tell his old friend what 
he is after until he has securely netted his 
fish. Ah, bah ! what a sly young rascal he ia 
I suppose I ought to feel it a compliment that 
he abstains from introducing me to his new 
friends under existing circumstances. Doubt- 
less, he thinks his chances of success would 
not be increased by bringing a man of my 
superior style and attractions on the scene. 
Well, I wish him luck, although he treats me 
so badly. Yes, I wish him luck ; foraycnce 
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assures me that his good fortune will in the 

end prove mine also. 

* But now that I have satisfied myself as to 
what he is after, I will discontinue my excur- 
sions to Muswell Hill, until, penitent and tri- 
umphant, he shall come to me and say, *^ Ru- 
pert, pardon my reserve and caution, and 
come with me to the house where my rature 
bride is waiting to be introduced to you." 
Dear boy that he is, I shall both pardon and 
accQmpany him ! — It would be awkward if 
he detected me skulking about the Clock 
House, and d^ging his steps ; very awkward. 
It might possibly cause him to regard me as 
a dishonorable eaves-dropper. Some young- 
sters are so ridiculouslv sensitive on what 
they are pleased to call " points of honor." 
As it was, he was within an ace of stumbling 
on me to-day. If my quick ear had not 
caught his brisk steps coming down the 
" boarded path," he would have been down 
upon me before I could have dodged behind 
that shed. I actually heard him breathe as 
he passed my place of concealment. It was 
a painfully near shave. By Jove, what 
should I have said if he had laid his hand 
upon my back, and asked what I was doing 
within the precincts of his patron's grounds r 
Of course Ishould have told him a lie ; but 
though I have no superstitious scruples with 
regard to truth, I don't like telling more lies 
than are absolutely necessary. I won't be so 
rash again. 

* By Heavens ! the girl is very lovely, and 
her face, somehow or other, is familiar to me. 
I can't fancy where I have seen something 
like it, though less beautiful. Well, I dare 
say if I am patient I shall know more about 
her. Sooner or later I shall stumble upon 
the capitalist at Fumival's Inn, and then it 
will be strange if the rich man doesn't ask 
me to dinner. For the present TU rest con- 
tent ; and fortunately I am not just now in 
want of an engrossing amusement.' 

In the course of this history, readers will 
see that during the last six months of 1846, 
and the first six months of 1847, Mr. Rupert 
Smith most trmy was not in want of an en- 
grossing amusement. They will, also, when 
me right time comes for doing so, pass judg- 
ment on the means by which the butterfly 
barrister killed time during those months — 
fai a quarter from which he excluded Edward, 
even as Edward excluded him from the life 
of the Clock House. But for the present it is 
enou^ to show that whilst Edward believed 
Rupert to be incurious about Mr. Newbolt's 
&mily, and altogether ignorant of Flo's exis- 
tence, the barrister had more than a vague sus- 
I^don of the state of afiairs. 

Chuckling over his discoveries in secret tri- 
umph, Rupert took an amiable pleasure in 
watching the conduct of his dear boy Ned. 

When Rupert selected the boots, gloves, 
shirts, and dress suits already mentioned, he 
regarded himself as equipping Edward for the 
fl^d of love— the conquest of the capitalist's 
daughter. The dancing lessons which Ed- 
wara took under his friend's supervision were 
in like manner regarded as measures prepara- 
tory for the capture of Flo's affections. * Ned 
means to dance himself into her good graces,' 



thought Rupert, with an inward smile. 
* (Jood; I will do my best to assist him. Any- 
how, he shall dance like a gentleman.' 

In the May of 1847 Mr. Rupert Smith dis- 
covered how egregiously he had been in er- 
ror with regard to Edward's purpose and con- 
duct at the Clock House. 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 
AN nrvriATioN to dinneb. 

As that same month of May, 1847, was 
drawing to a close, Mr. Rupert Smith was in- 
troduced for the first time to John Harrison 
Newbolt. 

Rupert was sitting in Edward's room- 
shortly before the noon of a day, about three 
weeks later in the vear than the morning on 
which the public for the first time saw the 
voung artist's *Red and Brown,' and his 
^Portrait of John Harrison Newbolt, M.P.,' 
on the walls of the Royal Academy — when a 
loud knock on the outer door of the studio 
caused Edward to exclaim, * There, that's Mr. 
Newbolt's knock.* 

*Have you private business with him?' 
said Rupert quickly. * Perhaps I had better 
take my leave.' 

* No, no, don't go away, Rupert,' replied 
Edward hurriedly, as he hastened into the 
vestibule for the purpose of opening the door. 
* Stop and be introduced to him.* 

In less than ten seconds the member for 
Harling was in the studio, patting Edward on 
the shoulder, clamorously inquiring for his 
health, and commending him for staying in- 
doors at work, when the bright sun so strong- 
ly suggested the pleasure that might be 
derived from an idle lounge in the park. 

* Mr. Rupert Smith, Mr. Newbolt,*^observed 
Edward, introducing the two men, when he 
saw the giant's keen eyes turned suddenly up- 
on the barrister. 

Whereupon the two strangers bowed. 

* Rupert Smith, Rupert Smith,' said the 
giant quickly, * to be sure, I remember. This 
18 your particular chum, ay? I remember 
the name. This is the gentleman about 
whose virtues and rare good taste you've 
talked to me and my girls more than once.' 

* The same, sir,' answered Edward ; whilst 
with feelings of satisfaction Rupert thought 
to himself, * Come, that's well. The dear boy 
has spoken handsomely of me behind my 
back. Perhaps, after all, while I have been 
accusing him of wishing to keep me away 
fix)m his friends, he has iSen endeavoring to 
make them take an interest in me.' 

* On my word, then, Mr. Smith,' exclaimed 
John Harrison Newbolt, addressing Rupert, 
and holding forth his hand, * I am right glad 
to make your acquaintance. Let me have 
the pleasure of shaking hands with you. 
Any man whom Edward calls an intimate 
friend must be worth knowing.' 

Whereupon the giant and the butterfly 
barrister shook han& with extreme cordial- 
ity. 

* You must come up to my little place at 
Muswell Hill,' observed the eldet^ * ^s^a. \«S\ 
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me what you think of my pictures. I think 
Ned will bear witness that I have a few thin^ 
worth looking at, although my house is 
nothing more than a small, unostentatious 
box, just fit for a simple man of business, 
suppose you are an artist.' 

* I cannot lay claim to such an honorable 
title,' was Rupert's answer. * I dabble with 
art, I sketch, play with colors, but no more.' 

* Humph ! then you are not an artist by 
profession ?' rejoined Mr. Newbolt in a tone 
of voice which signified, ' And since you are 
not an artist by profession, what on earth are 
you?' 

Mr. Rupert Smith was pleased neither with 
the words nor the tone m which they were 
uttered, but he was too prudent to suffer his 
displeasure to be manifest. 

* 1 understand your manner as well as I do 
your words,' he returned with a smile. * Be- 
fore you make up your mind to like me, you 
wish to know what I do to benefit society. 
A natural curiosity for so successful a man of 
action aa Mr. Newbolt, who throughout a 
long generation of human life has been a 
chief power in the commercial life and polit- 
ical progress of Great Britain. Ah, sir, I 
wish you had no more need to ask " Who is 
Mr. Rupert Smith ?" than any intelligent En 
glishman has to inquire " "Who is the mem 
ber for Harling ?" I do heartily envy you 
public men, who, by force of will and brain, 
make your names familiar as household words 
amongst all classes of my fellow-countrymen.' 

Mr. Newbolt was pleased with the flattery. 

*If half what Ned has said to me be true,' 
answered Mr. Newbolt, repaying politeness 
with politeness, * you'll make a name for 
yourself one of these fine days. Edward has 
often told me you were monstrous clever.' 

* His good opinion of me is Ned's one folly, 
Mr. Newbolt. I am an idler, a do-nothine, a 
ne'er-do-weel, at the best a mere amusmg 
vagabond. An artist ! I wish I was^ any- 
thing so respectable. In the " Law List " I 
am described as a barrister ; but I'll under- 
take to S2LY your butler knows as much about 
law as I 00. I have eaten my dinners, paid 
my fees, and been called to the bar by an Inn 
of Law ; and once upon a time I did my best 
to read " Blackstone's Commentaries " and 
** Cruise's Digest," but I could not get through 
them, they didn't amuse me; and I can't 
stick to books that don't amuse me. I re- 
member that, soon after I was called, an emi- 
nent solicitor, whose influence had been sued 
for in my behalf by some well-wishing 
Mends, sent me some papers. I had been 
dining at the Rhododendron, and when I re- 
turned to chambers in the evening, I found 
the documents, tied with red tape, and block- 
ing up the slit of my letter box. By the 
goddess Justitia, how frightened I wasl — 
What do you think I did?' 

* Sent them back, with your compliments, 
ay?' 

* In my agitation I omitted that simple act 
of courtesy. Such a panic of fear covered 
me I couldn't even behave like a gentleman.' 

i * What did you do?' 

* Aflier glancing at the abominable sheets, 
and BatiBfying myself that I could make nei- 



ther head nor tail out of them, I tied them 
up once more, pushed them back into the 
slit of my letter box, and went out of town 
that same night. When I returned to the 
Temple, aflier six weeks' absence, I climbed 
up my staircase with stealthy tread, fearing 
that the first object greeting me on my return 
would be the awful papers, still firmly 
wedged into the slit of the letter box. But 
they were no longer there. Breathing more 
easily, I entered my room and looked for my 
enemy on the table. Heaven be praised 1 
there were divers letters on my table, but not 
the atrocious papers. Some merciful hand 
had taken them from my sight for ever. I 
never heard anything more about my client, 
and never had another application for my 
professional services.' 

* I should think not,' exclaimed Mr. New- 
bolt, with a burst of hearty laughter. 

*And so I am that contemptible thing, a 
butterfly barrister — a young man, of some ed- 
ucation but no energy, who calls himself a 
barrister when he wants moral courage to 
confess that he is nothing. But I am getting 
sadly tired of an aimless existence, and when 
I come into possession of the family estate, 
which must come to me one of these days, I'll 
be a business man.' 

Edward had once or twice before heard 
Rupert allude to his expectations of inherit- 
ing trifling wealth at some distant date ; but 
he had never asked for the foundations of 
these pleasant hopes, as with the exception of 
such vague allusions, Rupert always seemed 
disinclined to be communicative about his 
private affairs and the position of his family. 
Edward had never before heard him speak so 
deflnitely of a * family estate ; ' indeed, it was 
not till after a certain conversation (overheard 
by the readers of this story]), in which Ed- 
ward undertook to urge on his friend the ad- 
visability of industry and exertion, that the 
artist was first led to imagine that the future 
of the young barrister would be provided 
for without hard work on his part. On 
the present occasion the w^ds * family 
estate' made no lasting impriSlion on Ed- 
ward's mind ; but Mr. Newbolt did not for- 
get them. 

The member for Harling began to think 
Rupert a pleasant fellow— a young man with- 
out any nonsense about him, although he 
was heir to * a family estate ; ' a young man, 
moreover, who, idle coxcomb though he was, 
had a proper respect and wholesome admira- 
tion for men of action and energy, and com- 
mercial eminence. 

* Ah, hah ! ' laughed the master of the Clock 
House. * We shall get on right well, Mr. 
Smith. You're an amusing fellow, and I like 
to be amused. You must visit me at Muswell 
Hill.' 

* It will give me great pleasure to do so, 
Mr. Newbolt. Idle men like to eat good 
dinners.' 

* Then let us fix a day at once. Let me see, 
day after to-morrow I have a few friends to 
dine with me at the Clock House. Edward 
is going to be one of the party. Will you 
come up with him? Six sharp, is the hour; 
a plain dinner, joint and puddmg.' 
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Mr. Hupert Smith cauglit at the inyitation, 
and accepted it. 

*Very good; that's settled/ rejoined the 
member for Harlinff. * And now, as I must 
hasten down to Westminster, I'll finish mv 
business. The business is with you, Edward. 
I wish that some time to-day or to-morrow — 
anyhow before you and Mr. Smith dine with 
me — you'd step into Sharp's and look at a 
"Constable" he wants me to buy. I want 
your opinion of it before I part with my 
money. Will you look to it for me ? ' 

* Of course I will, sir.' 

* Then good morning to both of you. Dear 
me, it's later than I thought.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt. shook hands with 
the two friends, and went away. 

* He is a stupendously fine fellow,' observed 
Rupert, when Edward had returned from the 
lobby, after closing the outer door on his 
patron. 

*You like his looks?' inquired Edward, 
taking up a brush and turning to a picture, 
at wmch he had been working shortly before 
Mr. Newboit's arrival. 

* They are splendid. Your portrait doesn't 
flatter him in the least.' 

* I will never paint a lie, and call it a por- 
trait,' responded Edward. 

* And his voice is extraordinarily expressive 
of power. By Jove, it's a glorious organ ! 
But fex more remarkable than his voice is his 
eye. It is a truly wonderful, marvellous eye !' 

* It is brilliant, keen, searching ; but it wants 
softness.' 

* It's a terrible eye,' continued Rupert. * I 
couldn't tell it a lie if I tried.' 

* "What unaccountable words for a truthful 
man to utter !' 

Had Edward known his friend better, the 
words would have caused him less surprise. 
Apause. 

* You see,' resumed Rupert, * no course was 
open to me but to accept Mr. Newboit's 
invitation. I could not ask what you 
wished me to do, whilst the capitalist was 
looking on ; and if I had refused him point 
blank on the spur of the moment, I should 
have had to invent a reason — such as a prior 
engagement — for declining to dine with him.' 

* (mdd you have framed a dishonest excuse 
while those " wonderful eyes" were looking 
at you ?" asked Edward, glancing for an in- 
stant over his left elbow at Rupert, and then 
once asain turning his attention to his work. 

*WeIl, that's a question I won't try to 
answer just now ; but if you would like me 
to do so, m write a line, expressing my re- 
gret that I can't join the party.' 

* "Why do you think I might wish you to 
take that course?' asked Edward, without 
looking round. 

* Humph I they are your friends, not mine ; 
and I shouldn't like to make their acquaint- 
ance without your approval. Aye? You 
understand ? 

* Quite. I understand.' 

* W ell then, Ned, what do you wish me to 
do?' 

* To please yourself.' 

* Nonsense ; be a little more frank. Just 
say what you wish.' 

7 



*I have told you already. There now, 
those few touches have made a vast improve- 
ment. I haven't too much light there now, 
have I?' 

* None too much : just enough and no more 
as it stands. Be content with what you have 
done.' 

Another pause. 

* Then if I please myself,' Rupert began 
again — on the approaching dinner-party, * I 
shall go. Only! must understand that my 
presence at the capitalist's table won't be a 
damper on your enjoyment, ay ?' 

Edward whistled ; and taking up with his 
brush-tip a fraction of a grain of fresh paint, 
proceeded to diminish that stock of light 
which Rupert had declared to be just suffi- 
cient for the artistic ends it was required to 
achieve. 

* Well ?' interposed Rupert, when the artist 
had whistled half-a-dozen bars. 

No answer. 

Having finished his burst of whistling, Ed- 
ward began to hum * God save the Queen.' 

Seeinff that Edward was not to be forced 
into a dishonest expression of satisfaction 
with Mr. Newboit's invitation, Rupert wait- 
ed till the national air had been hummed out, 
and then said, — 

*Very good. I interpret your silence as 
consent, and will decide to go. We had 
better make the journey together.' 

* By all means.' 

* I'll call here in a cab, at a quarter-past 
five.' 

* That'll be quite time enough. I shall be 
ready.' 

* For the present, fkrewell.' 

* Good-bye, Rupert Be punctual.' 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

TABLE-TALK. 

The dinner party at the Clock House was 
a grand affair. Amongst the guests were 
governors of the Bank of England, directors 
of the East India .Company, and potent 
princes of the railway market — an interest 
under a dark cloud in 1847, but still respect- 
able. The married daughters of John Har- 
rison Newbolt, M.P., were all of them pre- 
sent, conspicuous by the richness of their 
toilets, and attended by husbands who bore 
in their solid, self-satisfied faces consciousness 
of accumulated wealth. Giving grace and 
brightness to the more substantial elements 
of the company, were present young and 

Sretty girls. In short, it was * grand day' at 
[uswell Hill ; and Mr. Philip Turvey, bent 
upon creating a durable impression on his 
master's Mends, had exercised all his &culty 
of artistic arrangement in marshalling his 
subordinate servants, decorating his tables, 
and setting forth his gold and silver plate to 
the best possible effect. 

The distinction of taking the host's favor- 
ite child in to chnnner was assigned to Rupert. 
*You must ask Mr. Rupert Smith to take 
charge of Flo,' Ida had said to her father, at 
a breakfast-table council ; ^ the attention will 
be appreciated by him as a atsaj;^^^ \^s(^^'^^. 
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Edward Smith will feel we pay him a compli 
ment when we make much of his particular 
friend. 

A proposal which aimed at giving Ed- 
ward pleasure through his friend was of 
course acceptable to Flo. 

Ida's plan, therefore, was carried out ; and 
when the banquet was entering upon its first 
course, Edward, sitting three chairs away 
from Ida, had the qualified satisfaction of see- 
ing his friend and the girl whom he loved 
placed side by side, and talking to each other, 
at Mr. Newbolt's end of the table. The 
young artist's pleasure was not without an 
alloy of uneasiness. As Ida knew would be 
the case, he saw honor paid to himself in the 
respect rendered to his friend ; and there was 
gratification in that. He was also genuinely 
pleased by the certainty that Rupert would 
enjoy himself. But mingled with these 
sources of satisfaction was the restlessness of 
a lover who sees his superior in address, ap- 
pearance, and the art of pleasing, in close 
conversation with the woman he loves. Ed- 
ward had never before seen Flo in the society 
of any man so striking, engaging, winning, as 
Rupert — any man so well qualfied to make 
sure capture of a girl's affections, before she 
had even a faint suspicion of her danger ; and 
though the artist had fully made up his mind 
that Flo could never be his wife, and that he 
would never try to make her so, still he 
was not prepared to see her snatched away 
from him by his own familiar friend. Nor 
may he, in this respect, be regarded as a dog 
in the manger. The more sure he was that 
Flo would never be his wife, and that he 
must be content to pass through life without 
tasting the joys of wedded love, the more 
anxious was he to retain his friend ; and as 
his eyes fell on his pupil and the butterfly 
barrister, the thought flashed across his mind 
that if they were to become husband and wife 
he (Edward) would, on their wedding day, 
lose both friend and love ; for he felt it would 
be unfit, dangerous, actually wicked, for him 
to maintain close intimacy with Flo when 
she should become another man's wife. 
Moreover, Edward did not wish the outward 



ml (if so hard a word may be used) — 
nature of his intercourse with Flo to be 
communicated to Rupert by the young lady 
herself. For months past his conscience had 
pricked him for not placing full confidence in 
his friend ; and he would not have persisted 
in his course of reticence if a chivalric sense 
of the respect due to Flo had not steadily im- 
pelled him to persist in the prudent plan 
which he had entered upon, witii John Buck- 
master's approval. 

As the entertainment was drawing to the 
point when the ladies glanced at each other, 
and prepared to leave the room in a rustling 
troop, a listener behind Rupert's chair might 
have overheard the following conversation be- 
tween him and the girl on his right hand. 

*You think "Red and Brown" the best 
picture he has done ?' inquired Flo. 

* The best he has exhibited,' was the an- 
swer; *but the scene from the "Heart of 
Midlothian," which he is at work upon now, 
will be by far his grandest work.' 



' I am glad to hear you say so. I have not 
seen it yet ; but, of course, he has told me and 
my sister all about it.' 

* Then you can form no just opinion of its 
excellence ; for his modesty makes him talk 
about his own doings in a strain that may al- 
most be called despondent. He's as modest as 
he is strong. He is a wonderful fellow ; perfect 
in the smallest as well as the highest qualities 
requisite for a great artist.' 

* What are the smallest qualities requisite 
for a great painter ?' 

* I could not undertake,' answered Rupert, 
with a laugh, to give you a catalogue of them 
off-hand ; but I was thinking of all the minor 
moral and intellectual gifts — patient persever- 
ance, love of detail, clear perception of the 
importance of trifles, and readiness to modify 
first views in accordance with judicious criti- 
cisms made upon work while it is in progress, 
and other like qualities, which, in combina- 
tion, form the highest sort of practical faculty.' 

* I quite understand you.' 

* I have often made the dear fellow blush, 
by telling him that Turner would have been a 
greater artist had he been bom with a larger 
stock of Edward Smith's small qualities.' 

'And so he would have been,' interposed 
Flo, warmly. 

' If he were not made for much higher work 
he ourfit to be a teacher of drawing and paint- 
ing. He can explain as cleai'ly as he sees.' 
• * He is an admirable master 1' assented Flo. 
*In six lessons he taught me more than I 
learnt from Mr. Lightfoot in three years.' 

' Let me see — for how long time have you 
taken lessons of Edward ? It must be nearly 
a twelvemonth.' 

* He gave me my first lesson towards the 
close of last June ; and here we are at the end 
of May.' 

At which point of the conversation Ida, 
having gathered together the glances of ladies 
on both sides of the table, rose from her chair ; 
and forthwith, in broken form, the rustling 
troop of matrons and maidens retired from 
the dining-room. 

"Whilst the men were sitting over their port 
and claret, Edward and Rupert, retaining 
their seats on opposite sides of the lone table, 
did not exchange a single sentence. Till he 
found an appropriate opportunity, for leaving 
the drinkers and rejoinmg the ladies in the 
drawing-room, Edward did not utter twelve 
words ; and in that loud, loquacious company, 
presided over by the stormy member for Har- 
ling, the silence of the young artist caused no 
remark. Rupert was less taciturn, and bore 
a modest but sufficient part in the conversa- 
tion of the table. Had he been inclined to do 
so, the butterfly barrister could have talked 
the whole party down, with the exception of 
his host ; but as it was his wish to create a 
favorable impression on all present, he kept a 
rein upon his ton^e, and only spoke when he 
saw that by speakmg he could contribute to 
the general enjoyment. Most of the men pre- 
sent were very much senior to himself and 
he was well aware that elderly gentlemen 
often conceive undying animosity towards 
youngsters who presume to take more than a 
fair share of after-dinner talk. Being, there- 
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fore, especially desirous that neither Mr. New- 
bolt nor Mr. Newbolt's friends should deem 
hiBft * a pert, upstart youngster,' he smiled 
approval when he heard old stories mis-told, 
forebore to correct statements which were 
clearly at variance with fact, and only twice, 
and then for not more than fifty seconds, ven- 
tured to engross the general ear of the party. 

Indeed, Kupert played his cards so well over 
the wine that when the dining-room was at 
lengtii deserted, and there was a movement 
on the part of the elders towards the whist- 
room, he was invited by Mr. Challoner, 
Director of the East India Company, to play 
cards of another sort — in a rubber wherein he 
(Mr. Challoner) was about to show his perfect 
knowledge of Hoyle's laws. ^ 

Peeling reasonable pride and confidence in 
his powers of whist, Rupert accepted the 
invitation ; and sitting down at the card-table, 
he saw but little more of Edward till the 
following evening. 

He was Just taking up his cards for the first 
hand of his third rubber, when Edward put a 
light hand on his coat-collar, saying — * Rupert, 
jfis. Seeley has been kind enough to ofier me 
a seat in her carriage back to town, and I have 
accepted her offer. So I'll bid you Good 
night.' 

*Gk)od night, my dear fellow,' was the 
answer. 

* I'll drop in at your chambers to-morrow 
evening, and take my chance of finding you 
at home — at nine o'clock.' 

* I will keep at home for you.' 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

MR. BX7FEBT SMITH'S OPINIONS ON MARRIAGE. 

* It is in my power to speak in flatterinff 
terms of our friends at Muswell Hill,' observed 
Mr. Rupert Smith on the following evening. 
*The house is somewhat overdone with 
gilding, and the wealth of the place is in some 
particulars too ostentatious; but the dinner 
was good, the wine excellent, the company 
agreeable, and the family up to the mark. 
In short, Ned, I am so well pleased with the 
people of the Clock House that I mean to 
know them intimately. I have even gone the 
length of selecting the particular pjeg of the 
ha^stand which I mean to appropriate to my 
own use. I mean to be very intimate there.' 

* You can't do better.' 

*It*s a subject of regret with me that the 
house hasn't a daughter of an age suitable for 
my wife. Miss Ida is too old. Miss Flo is too 
young. I am afraid I must look elsewhere 
for a wife. The capitalist, however, would 
make a model father-in-law.' 

* I should like to hear you were going to 
marry,' rejoined Edward, hoping to turn the 
conversation from the Clock House to the 
more immediately personal affairs of his friend. 

* Would you? Well Ned, I would gratify 
you if I could satisfy myself that in the pre- 
sent state of society marriage was not an abso- 
lutely immoral course of action.' 

Whereat Edward laughed. 
*An immoral course of action! what on 
earth do you mean V 



* Malthus, my dear boy, nothing more,' re- 
sponded Rupert, lighting his cigarette. 

* Malthus? I am just as wise as I was be- 
fbre.' 

* Your ignorance won't hurt you, Ned,' was 
the answer, ' for you are bent on playing a 
prudent game.* 

* A prudent game?' said Edward, coloring, 
* What on earth do you mean ?' 

* There, there,' retorted Rupert, * have done 
with reserve — I had almost said, have done 
with hypocrisy. What have I ever said oi:» 
done to justify this want of confidence in me ? 
For months past you have been in love with 
that pretty girl whom I took in to dinner 
yesterday, and whom I am half inclined to do 
my best to bear away from you, just to pay"^ 
you out for the slight you have put upon me. . 
Yes ; for months past you have been in love " 
with her ; and what's more, for months past 
you have been paying your addresses to her, 
and yet you have never breathed a syllable of 
your hopes, never even mentioned her name 
to me. Hang it, Ned, you have not treated 
me fairly ; and if I didn't love you better than 
any other living creature, I would repay cold- 
ness with coldness, and go one way — leaving 
you to take another. Come, Ned, don't get 
angry with me. Give me your hand, and let 
us be as close friends as ever. What ! is tho 
love of woman — the love of that pure, gra- 
cious, sunny girl — to come in between us, and 
separate us ? No, no, Ned, you can't mean 
that?' 

* Rupert, you are my dear friend,' answered 
Edward, rising, as Jie spoke in a deep, hollow 
voice — a voice in which suppressed anger 
made itself felt ; * you have been my very dear 
and most trusted friend ; but I won't allow 
you to speak of Miss Florence Newbolt save 
as a young lady placed far above both of us. 
You say nghtlyJE have never mentioned her 
name to yoa What right, then, have you to 
charge me with presuming to hope that she 
may ever be more to me than she now is — 
the daughter of a man who is my patron, and 
who would never permit his child to marry a 
man of my social position ?' 

A pause of half-a-minute's duration. 

After which pause, in a tone that was at the 
same time a tone of mockery and conciliation, 
Rupert said, * Ned, I don't think you are a 
humbug, and yet I can't think myself mis- 
taken.' 

*I am no humbug, Rupert,' replied the 
artist, in a gentler voice, as he saw that he had 
no just grounds for anger with his friend. * I 
have never told you, or any man, an untruth. 
Indeed, I have no hopes of making Miss Flo 
my wife ; and have never, by word or look, 
tned to make her feel a tender interest in me. 
Moreover, if I thought I could win her love, 
I would not raise my little finger to do so.' 

* And yet you love her,' answered Rupert, 
slowly. ' I am sure you must love her. If 1 
were to see her often, as you have done, I 
should love her ; she is such a pure, gentle, 
charming, sunny girl ! Surely it is not a sin 
to love one who is so loveable. Nay, Ned, 
old fellow ; tell me the whole truth. I am 
sure you love her.* 

These words were uttered ''wVfla. ^s^isSa.Xsfc- 
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seeching tenderness, Edward could not resist 
them. 

* What makes jrou think so ? 

* Sit down agam, Ned, and tell me all about 
it Don't be angry with me, and I'll tell you 
how I know you love her. Let us talk about 
it. Such friends as we are should trust each 
other in all things.' 



CHAPTER XL. 

• FRIENDS m COUNCIL. 

Rupert, at first, was the chief speaker, and 
very skilfully he played his part in the ffame 
* — carefully weaving into one thin com all 
those gossamery threads of sentiment which 
he had brought together during months of 
watchful, patient labor; and then by a soft, 
cautious movement of the fore-finger and 
thumb, drawing back that full and perfect 
confidence which he could not have secured 
by ruder handling. He told how for nearly 
an entire year he had suspected that Edward 
had learnt to love a member of Mr. Newbolt's 
family, and how he had felt his friend's silence 
on the subject as an undeserved unkindness. 
He took credit to himself for not attemptine 
to break through the reserve which it had 
been Edward's pleasure to maintain with 
regard to his intercourse with the ladies of 
the Clock House. He even confessed that on 
one occasion, during a ramble round the 
neighborhood of Homsey, he had accidentally 
seen Edward and the two sisters riding in an 
open carriage towards Muswell Hill; but 
though this occurrence had strengthened his 
suspicion that Edward had lost his heart to 
one of Mr. Newbolt's daughters he had made 
no allusion to it, thinking that he should best 
evifice a true friend's sympathy with the lov- 
er's passion by forbearing to intrude on a sub- 
ject from which he was deliberately excluded. 
He had resolved to wait patiently for the time 
when Edward should see fit to place greater 
confidence in him ; and in that resolution he 
should have persevered still longer, had not 
the late dinner-party at Muswell-Hill ren- 
dered it impossible for him to persist in silence, 
without therely causing greater embarrass- 
ment to himself and Edward than could fol- 
low from a more candid course. 

' So, my dear boy,' observed Rupert, * her 
naive, pleasant frankness, in six short senten- 
ces, put me in possession of all that you, actu- 
ated bv motives of delicacy and chivalric re- 
card for her, have been keeping from my 
knowledge for manjr months. She spoke of 
the lessons in paintmg, and your artistic re- 
lation to her, as though they were of course 
matters with which I was quite familiar. For 
one moment I was on the point of stopping 
her communicativeness by telling her that 
she was honoring me with more confidence 
than you thought I deserved ; but a second 
thought made me feel that I had better hold 
my tongue, and listen to whatever she chose 
to say. Perhaps I was not right in suffering 
her to continue her revelations. On that 

S>int I leave you to form your own opinion, 
ut I am sure you must agree with me in 
thinking that I should scarcely have borne 



myself honorably to you, had I kept a close 
tongue on the subject in this room.' 

To which representations Edward replied 
with an outburst of generous gratitude to the 
friend who had displayed so much consider- 
ation for his feelings. He begged Rupert to 
believe that his silence had not been a conse- 
quence of distrust or coldness towards him, 
but simply a result of his great anxiety to 
protect from careless rumor the name of a 
young lady who, though in the eyes of the 
world she could never be more than an ordi- 
nary acquaintance, was indeed very dear to 
him. Ajid the barriers of reserve and cau- 
tion having been thus broken down, the art- 
ist recounted to attentive ears the whole 
story pf his wretched passion, telling how 
the vision of the beautiful child- woman had 
captivated his imagination long before he 
had ever niade Flo's friendship, or even 
learnt her name ; how her fresh, pure loveli- 
ness had been constantly before him, whUst 
he painted the picture *For Ever,' which, 
through a strange sequence of events, had 
been purchased by her father ; how he had 
agreed to teach her painting, little imagining 
who his pupil would be ; and how at the very 
time when he became personally known to 
her, he was taught both by her father and 
Mr. Buckmaster that it would be madness, 
and dishonor too, for him to try to win her 
love. Much more he added in his old, fer- 
vid, guileless, honest way ; confessing how he 
had striven bravely to sacrifice himself to 
duty, and how he found the labor greater 
the longer Jie persevered in it. 

* I see, I see,* said Rupert, tears of sympa- 
thy and admiration rising in his eyes. * Brave 
boy I Lord, Ned, why wasn't I made of such 
stuff as y6u ? To be sure— I see it all. Don't 
bother yourself to say more. You couldn't 
add a grain of information to what you have 
told me already.' 

* So, old fellow,' continued Edward, * since 
I can't trust myself any longer, I am going to 
fiy from the danger. In what ^autifol 
forms the devil tempts us ! It seems scarcely 
credible that that pure angel should be a 
power luring me from the path of duty. 
But she is so: and since I am not strong 
enough to fight the tempter on her own 
ground, I must seek safety by fiight. Fortu- 
nately, they offer no opposition to my plan 
of studying at Rome : so when the summer 
comes to a close, I shall say farewell to Eng- 
land for a couple of years.' 

* "What does Buckmaster say ' to your 
scheme ? ' 

* The dear old fellow claps me on my back, 
and praises me as if I were about to take a 
hero's, instead of a coward's course. He has 
always been very kind to me.' 

' Is he better in health ? ' 

* Very little, if any better,' returned Edward, 
gravely. * He hasn't been in his pupil's room 
for six weeks, and a strong presentiment has 
seized him that he won't outlive the summer. 
This afternoon he said to me, " Ah I my boy, 
you won't want to start for Rome till the 
leaves are turning red ; and before they have 
lost their green you'Jl have to put your old 
master in his grave." 
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* Ned, said Rupert, putting out his hand, * I 
shall go to Rome with you. I know the place 
better than I know London ; and you*U get 
on better with me at your elbow. Fll be 
your handy-man, mix your colors, teach you 
how to live cheap. We must keep close to- 
gether, old boy.* 

Whereupon Edw^ard clutched the out- 
stretched hand. 

A pause. 

Breaking the silence, Rupert Smith ob- 
served, * But, Ned, are you sure that this fear- 
ful sacrifice of self is necessary ? Is it not 
possible that you take too gloomy a view of 
your chances ? As to the young lady, I do 
not doubt that, if you liked to make a selfish 
use of your opportunities, you could easily 
cause her to think favorably of you. It is 
with the father that the difllculty lies. He is 
ambitious ; old gentlemen often are so ; more- 
over, old gentlemen often have to relinquish 
their ambitious schemes. He is inordinately 
fond of his darling ; no wonder ! what father 
wouldn't doat on such a child ? But his ex- 
cessive affection for her would be a power 
working in your favor, ifyou played a bold 
game, and induced Miss Flo to persuade her- 
self that she would die unless she were per- 
mitted to become your wife. Hang it, if there 
must be self-sacrifice in this afiair, why 
shouldn't the capitalist sacrifice himself, and 
let 'you have your own wax ? ' 

As he thus spoke, Rupert observed a cloud 
of disapprobation gather over Edward's brow 
— a cloud which showed how impossible it was 
to weaken his resolve, and warned Rupert 
that he had better not tamper with his friend's 
high sense of honor. 

* But then that can't be,' continued Rupert, 
speaking more quickly, so as to guard against 
interruption ; * for, as you say, you are bound 
in honor not to woo her till you have the 
capitalist's permission to do so. Well, Ned, 
why shouldn't you make one desperate at- 
tenipt to get that permission ? 

* 1 might as-well try to pluck the moon out 
of the firmament and put it into my mouth,' 
answered Edward, with energy. * Don't I tell 
you that before ever he took me into his 
house, he considered the possibility of my 
seeking his daughter's hand, and satisfied him- 
self that in employing me as her teacher he 
ran no risk of drawing upon himself and her 
the importunities of an unfit suitor. He was 
very nrank with me; that I must allow. 
His words were, " She shall not be the wife of 
any ordinary, common-place gentleman. She 
has beauty, wit, taste, intellect, grace, gentle 
nature. 1 can give her wealth. Marry well ? 
Of course she will. The man I allow her to 
marry must not expect that she is to bring 
everything to the bargain and he nothing. 
My child, when she leaves my home to go to 
another man's, must have rank, station, title, 
and everything else which the world honors, 
assured to her. ' They were his words. By 
heavens, I shall never forget them ! They are 
bitten into my brain and heart, as lines are 
bitten into a plate.' 

* Don't'try to forget them. What I would 
have you do is, to take a modest but truthfid 
vibw of your own qualifications, and see how 



far you fall short of the standard of excel- 
lence which Mr. Newbolt requires in his fii- 
ture son-in-law. Come, let us balance ac- 
counts, as they say in the city. In the first 
place. Miss Flo's husband must not be an ordi- 
nary, common-place gentleman. Good. Well, 
Ned, I don't wish to fiatter you, but you are 
not an ordinary, common-place fellow; for 
years past no artist has won such a position 
as yours, at your time of life. You are pleased 
always to underrate your powers and pros- 
pects ; but you cannot deny that you have 
made a hit in your profession, and that those 
who are best able to judge of your capabili- 
ties expect to see you an Academician before 
you have numbered thirty years.' 

* Fudge!' 

* I mean what I say. Anyhow, you'll be 
one of the foremost painters of this genera- 
tion ; and though I have the highest possible 
respect for the member for Harling and cher- 
ish loyal admiration for Miss Florence, I still 
must hold the opinion that a distinguished 
artist would be no imfit match for a nch bro- 
ker's daughter.' 

*But I am not a distinguished artist 
Would to heaven I were one v groaned Ed- 
ward. *In that case I might have some 
grounds for hope.' 

* Wait a wee, and, unless I am mistaken 
about the great man of Muswell Hill, success 
will raise you greatly in his esteem.' 

* Go on, go on,' said Edward, smiling sadly. 
* Suppose me a successful man. What then ? 
Where is my rank ? — ^my title ?' 

* At least, you are the son of a gentleman. 
I can testify to that.' 

Apause. 

* Yes,' said Edward, proudly ; * I was bom 
the son of a gentleman ; and, thank God, my 
dear father was a gentleman till his last 
breath.* 

* You once told me be was an ofiicer in the 
King's service, a colonel in the army.' 

* Yes, I told you so once.' 

* Then by birth you are Miss Newbolt'a 
equal.' 

* Doubtless. But how would that fact help 
me ? Through no fault of his own, my dear 
father lost wealth and station, and spent the 

last years of his life an exile— an — an 

Rupert, " outcast " is a hard word to apply 
to a father who was the incarnation of gen- 
tleness and honor. You would not have me 
go to Mr. Newbolt and tell him the story of 
my father's misery and social degradation V 

* You shouldn't use such extravagant terms 
when speaking of a family trouble which the 
world would treat much more leniently. 
Your father was led into unfortunate specu- 
lations, which brought him to grief Well, 
what of that ? It's a very common occur- 
rence for gentlemen to lose their money in 
bad investments. The same disaster befel my 
poor father— God rest his soul !— and yet I 
don't take it to heart as you do. I should be 
very much surprised if any man thought the 
worse of me because my father lost 50,000L 
in a worthless coal-pit.' 

* You never told me this before, Rupert, 
said the artist, with a fresh air of interest. 

* I had no sufficient reason. f<yt \rf^ca!i%^^s^ 
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I mention the fact now because it strikes me 
you may derive comfort from knowing that 
we are companions in misfortune. But 
enough of that matter. Let us keep to the 
more important subject.* 

Edward made no answer, but the hopeless- 
ness of his countenance declared more forci- 
bly than words could have done, that he felt 
his case could not be improved by further 
conversation. 

* Take my advice, do !' continued Rupert, 
adopting a tone of entreaty. 

* To do what?' 

* Gro to Mr. Newbolt, and before you give 
up all hopes of winning Miss Flo, make a 
clean breast of it to him. Personally he has 
a strong liking for you ; and I conceive it to 
be quite within the range of possibility that 
he will toss over his foolish ambition to mar- 
ry his daughter to a great man, and accept 
you as a son-in-law, when you tell him who 
you are— the son of a well-bom soldier, and 
the grandson of a wealthy baronet.* 

* Kupert,* exclaimed Edward, springing to 
his feet, * how on earth did you learn that my 
father was the son of a baronet ? Who told 
you ? I never gave you a hint * 

And suddenly the young man paused in 
his impetuous utterances, and sank back again 
on his chair, pale, trembling, and overpowered 
with emotion. 

* Lord, Ned, I have known for many a day 
past that you are a ffrandson of Sir Frank 
Starling, of Gamlinghay Couii;, in Hamp- 
shire,* was Rupert's quiet answer. 

* Em did you discover that fact ? Don't 
you hear me r You shall tell me,* Edward 
cried quickly, gasping for breath when he 
had spoken Uie words. 

* I made the discovery by no unfair means 
— K)f that I need not assure you.* 

* Who spoke of unfair means ? I did not.* 

* Ned,* replied Rupert, * it is not long since 
we went over to Jersey together, and spent a 
week at St. Brelade*s. You remember how 
the dear old fether received me. K I had 
been his own son he could not have shown 
me more cordial kindness. In those few days 
he gave me the confidence which most men 
do not place in old friends. He trusted me, 
because he knew I loved you with a brother's 
love.* 

* What I did he tell you his name was Star- 
ling? that he was Colonel Starling, Sir 
Frank's younffer son ?* 

* No, Ned, ne didn*t tell me so much as 
tiiat. But one morning, when you were 
painting your cliff-piece of Ghreve de Lecq, and 
he took me for a walk to Le Toe, we natural- 
ly fell to talking about you. He told me how 
he had sent you to Elizabeth*s College, 
Guernsey, in the hope that you would become 
a classical scholar, and enter the Church ; but 
with strong sympathy for your ambition to 
be a painter, he added that he was well 
pleased that you had defeated his scheme for 
placing you in a learned profession. Well, in 
the course of our talk he informed me that 
he had once been a rich man, and that his 
family was what is ordinarily termed a good 
one. He did not tell me its rank or his name 
— ^but when he shortly after took out his 



watch, I saw the Starling arms upon it You 
know I have a strong turn for heraldry, as a 
pretty field for amusement, and never forget 
a shield which I have once seen. So when I 
returned to London I looked out the arms in 
Burke, and then referred to a genealogical 
sketch of the Starlings.* 

* Why did you never tell me this before ?' 
inquired Edward, with less excitement, but 
still evincing lively interest in his friend's 
words. 

* There was no reason why I should trou- 
ble you about the matter.* 

* Surely you would have spoken to me 
about it, unless you had a definite reason for 
being silent.* 

* I thought that if you wished me to talk 
about your family affairs you would invite 
the discussion.' 

* Was that all ? Surely that was not the on- 
ly consideration which tied your tongue.' 

* Perhaps, Ned,' said Rupert, slowly, after 
an embarrassing pause, * I feared to cive you 
pain by reminding you of some social disqua- 
lification about which you would rather have 
me and all the world kept in ignorance.* 

* Go" on, Rupert,* rejoined Edward, a bright 
color springing to his face as he spoke ; ' don't 
fear to hurt me now. Nothing you say will 
give me offence.' 

* I had better say no more. Tm afraid Tve 
already said too much.' 

*Do as I ask you, Rupert. Speak out. 
Your speech, whatever it may be, won't hurt 
me ; but your silence will vex me.* 

* Well Ned, if you will have it, don*t knock 
me down when 1 have obeyed you.* 

* I am a man of peace.* 
Clearing his throat and then speaking with 

a well assumed air of reluctance, though he 
was but uttering words which he had long 
wished to say, Rupert replied, *When 1 
looked in Burke and Lodge, I found that old 
Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay, had two 
sons, Frank and Edward. Frank married 
Miss Mervyn, of Rin^mere Park, and at his 
death left an only child, a son, who is now 
the heir-apparent to his grandfather. Mr. 
Frank Starling married late in life, and his 
son, (the heir to the title, who is, I presume, 
your first cousin) is still a minor ; am I right ?' 

* Quite right, so far.* 

* In the published genealogies it does not 
appear that Sir Frank's second son, Edward 
--{I suppose he was your father ?)* 

* He was my fiither. The same Mr. Edward 
Smith whose acquaintance you made in Jer- 
sey was formerly Colonel Edward Starling, 
M!.P. for Ardleigh. I have no objection to he 
communicative to you now.* 

*From the published genealogies it does 
not appear that Colonel Edward Starling was 
ever married ; for no mention is made in the 
baronetages of his offspring or of his wife. — 
Consequently, Ned, I deemed that I should 
spare you a touch of needless annoyance by 
avoiding all allusions to your birth.* 

* Which you ima^ned to be one of shame,' 
interposed Edward, firmly. 

* Shame is a hard word, Ned ; why use it Y 

* Because it is the right word to use ; but, 
thank Heaven, it is a word which cannot be 
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spplied to my birth or my mother's reputa- 
tion.' 

* Remember, Ned, you forced me to speak as 
I have spoken. If you had allowed me to 
take my own course I should haye remained 
silent, as 1 have been for years.' 

* And in error, as you have been fbr years,' 
retorted the artist. 

And then, in a gentler voice and with a 
pleasant smile on his thoughtful face, he con- 
tinued : * It is true, old fellow, that you are 
treading on delicate ground; but you have 
managed so as not to hurt me. Your infer- 
ence was so reasonable that it would be ridi- 
culous for me to resent it. Moreover, as you 
have just reminded me, you have revealed 
your very natural mistake under compul- 
sion. However, since you have told me 
your error, I may as well set you right at 
once. Here, this paper will disabuse you. 
Look at it.' 

Whilst he spoke these words, Edward rose 
from his seat, went to a table which stood in 
a comer of the room, opened a writing-desk 
that rested on the table, and took from a se- 
cret drawer the paper to which he called his 
friend's attention. 

Mr. Hupert Smith seldom blushed ; but an 
honest blush rose to his face as his eye fell 
upon the copy of the marriage certificate 
which Edward held in his hand. 

* See,' said the artist, * it certifies the mar- 
riage of Edward Starling and Jane Gordon. 
The marriage was solemnized in the Decem- 
ber of 1823, in a church that is scarce a stone's 
throw from this place — St. Andrew's church, 
Holbom HilL I was bom in 1824, as you may 
prove by the parish register of St. Brelade's 
church. My mother died when I was a little 
child, and was buried in Jersey. Sometimes 
I try to persuade myself that I can remember 
her &ce, but my imagination is not strong 
enough to delude me into a belief that I can 
recollect her. She was a gentle, pious wo- 
man; Lisette Renier is never happier than 
when she is talking about her old mistress's 
kindness to her.' 

Bupert was so embarrassed that foo* the 
moment he was at a loss for a reply. 

Seeing his confusion and wisMng to lessen 
it, Edward resumed his seat, and continued 
talking about his mother in simple words and 
quiet tone, hoping to make his hearer at ease 
with the subject and with himself 

* Jane Gordon was an orphan, the grand- 
child of a certain old Mrs. Jamieson, who 
used years syne to let lodgings in Ely JPlace. 
Aa a girl, Mrs. Jamieson had been a servant 
at Qfimlinghay Court; and when in after 
years she lost her husband. Lady Starling, my 
great-grandmother, lent her money and set 
her up as a lodging-house keeper in Ely Place, 
which was in those days inhabited by a much 
better class of people than its present inhabit 
tants. Jane Gordon's grandmother was there- 
fore an old dependent on the family of Star- 
ling, and when my father and his brother vis- 
ited town they often lodged in her house. In 
the days of his prosperity Colonel Starling, 
M.P. for Ardleigh, used to live in the Alba- 
ny ; but when the terrible crash came which 
resulted in his ruin, he hid away from his ere 



ditors in his old quarters in Ely Place. It 
was there that he fell in love with my mother, 
and married her in St. Andrew's church the 
day before he left England for the last time. 
He and his young wife went abroad, spent a 
year in France, and then settled at St. Bre- 
lade's, Jersey, shortly before I was bom.' 

* Does old Sir Frank know that your father 
married her ?' inquired Rupert. 

* Oh, yes ; my father made no secret of the 
affair to his family, at the time of its occur- 
rence. You can easily understand that their 
pride was hurt by the alliance. They would 
have pardoned his misfortunes, and have 
thought it a mere trifle, if Colonel Starling 
had made Jane Gordon his mistress ; but they 
never forgave him for bringing dishonor on 
Gamlinghay by ma^ying flie grandchild of 
their old servant. When mv father settled 
in Jersey, Sir Frank allowed him an income 
of three hundred pounds a year, on condition 
that he lived out of England and ceased to 
bear his name. Of course my grandfather has 
never cared to communicate the fact of his 
unfortunate son's marriage to the compilers 
of ffenealogical dictionaries.' ^ 

*Then, i^ed, if your cousin Frank, the 
minor, were to die, you * 

A shudder ran through Edward's frame as 
he completed the sentence, saying, * would be 
heir to a wealthy baronet, who is already in 
his eighty-sixth year. Yes, if my cousin— a 
boy whom I have never seen — ^were to die, I 
should in the ordinary course of events be, 
ere many years have passed, a baronet, and 
the representative of an ancient family.' 

* Old fellow,' said Rupert, after a pause, 
* since that is your strange history why don't 
you let Mr. W ewbolt know it ? Though he 
would reftise to ^ve his daughter to Edward 
Smith, he might not think her ill-mated as 
the wife of Edward Starling. The name, 
without the baronet's style and title, is an 
honor.' ^ 

For a minute Edward was silent, and then 
he answered, * I cannot tell my strange his- 
tory to Mr. Newbolt, because I am bound by 
my word of honor, given deliberately to my 
grandfather, not to reveal it to any one under 
existing circumstances. Remember, I never 
breathed a syllable of it to you, until you had 
discovered the greater part of it without my 
assistance. My conscience does not reprove 
me for having shown you the evidence of my 
mother's marriage, and told you aW, when I 
saw that you had discovered part. If my 
promise to my grandfather enjoined silence, 
filial duty commanded me to speak. I could 
not suffer you to remain under a false impres- 
sion with regard to my mother ; — ^yes, I feel 
that I have acted rightly.' 

* You fdways act rightly,' Rupert broke in, 
warmly. 

* Then you will not hesitate to bind your- 
self to me with a promise now V 

* I will promise anything you ask.' 

* Give me your word, then, never to divulge 
my secret, the secret which you now share 
with me, to any human being, until you have 
my express permission to publish it to the 
world. Make me that promise ; I have a right 
to ask it of you.' 
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* Of course, you may command my silence, 
Ned. I promise.* 

* Give me your hand upon the compact,' 
said the artist, holding out his right hand. 

Whereupon the two friends joined hands; 
and as each held the other in his grasp, Ed- 
ward said, * There, let us speak no more about 
this matter just now. A day or so hence I 
will, perhaps, tell you why I am so earnest in 
exacting this promise. Dear Rupert, I am 
very fflad we have one reserve less in our 
mutuju confidence. I am well pleased that 
you toaow what you do know now.' 

Rupert's heart was a cold, sluggish heart 
(something especial will ere long be told in 
the pages of this history about its slow, heavy 
pulses) ; but as he heard these last words, it 
beat one pulse faster than its wont, and felt a 
thrill of j oy . * Yes,' his brain thought quickly, 
while his heart beat slowly ; * coimdence can- 
not be pulled out of a human heart by sheer 
brute force ; it must be delicately twisted out 
by the fore-finger and thumbw' 



CHAPTER XLI. 

WHEREIN MR. RUPERT SMITH SEARCHES A 
MARRIAGE REGISTER. 

Had Mr. Rupert Smith been a common- 
place character, or had his interest in Edward 
been nothing more than the interest of ordi- 
nary friendship, he would have accepted the 
artist's account of his mother's marriage with- 
out hesitation. But Mr. Rupert Smith was 
by no means a commonplace character, and 
his regard for Edward very widely diflfered 
from that affectionate concern which most 
men feel in the welfare and actions of their 
intimate associates. It was not his wont to 
take statements on trust ; and though he was 
deeply impressed by Edward's truthfulness 
and unvarying honesty, he deemed it advisa- 
ble to test the accuracy of his words, and 
ascertain beyond all doubt the existence of 
the marriage certificate of which he had seen 
a copy. Though the butterfly barrister was 
satisfied that Edward had spoken about his 
mother's marriage with his customary good 
faith, it occurred to him as just barely possi- 
ble that the marriage had really never taken 
place, and that Edward's version of the affair 
was simply a repetition of a plausible story, 
invented in his latter days by Colonel Edward 
Starling, alias Captain Smith, of St. Brelade's, 
Jersey, and ingeniously supported by a spuri- 
ous paper, fabricated by the same Colonel 
Edward Starling in imitation of an ordinary 
official copy of a marriage registration. The 
suspicion was characteristic of the mind in 
which it arose. 

Having entertained the hypothesis, Mr. 
Rupert Smith lost no time in inquiring how 
far his ingenious suggestion accorded with fact. 

On the morning following the conversa- 
tion recorded in the last chapter, he walked 
down Holbom Hill, and pausing under the 
wall of St. Andrew's churchyard pulled the 
bell of the parish-clerk's office. 

* Are you the clerk of St. Andrew's ?' he 
asked of the old man who answered the sum- 
mons. 



* Yes, I am the clerk : but it's after office 
hours.' 

* Indeed,' said Rupert, looking up at the 
clock over the church door, * it is still mid- 
day — ^at least for the ordinary purposes of 
business.' 

* Ten minutes past two, anyhow,' respond- 
ed the clerk, gruffly, * and I am not required 
to keep my office open after two. What may 
you want ?' 

* I don't want to be married, or churched, 
or christened, or buried,' answered Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith, playfully, taking out his watch 
and comparing its statement of the time with 
the account given by St. Andrew's clock. * I 
don't even want to have my banns published. 
Yes, your time is right.' 

* It will be all wrong if you keep me wait- 
ing here.' 

* Can't you let me look at your register of 
marriages? The search won^t take me long.' 

* Hours for searching registers, from nine 
A.M. till eleven a.m. ; fees paid in advance ; no 
copies allowed to be made except by me. 
Can't you see the board ?' retorted the surly 
guardian of the temple and its archives, point- 
ing to the notice-board affixed to the iron 
rails of the churchyard gate. * Kyou like to 
come at the right time you can make a 
search — but all fees must be paid in advance.' 

* Then you can't oblige me,' returned Mr. 
Rupert Smith, smiling his most conciliatory 
smile, and speaking in his softest tone of 
courtesy, * by letting me make the search to- 
day ? My time is very valuable just now, for 
I am a business man, literally oppressed with 
business. And I have particular reasons for 
wishing to make this search myself.' 

* I can oblige you, but I shan't. T may 
oblige you, but 1 won't,' replied the clerk, 
preparing to shut the door of his office in the 
applicant's face. * Office hours is office hours, 
and duty is duty. There, you may as well 
go now, you're getting a crowd round you. 
If I went letting people make searches just at 
whatever times it pleased them, I should 
have a precious life of it with all the lawyer's 
clerks in London bothering me out of my 
wits. Oppressed with business 1 Ugh ! I 
dare say you've got to work hard enough for 
five-and-twenty shillings a-week. I know 
you, bless you ; you can? t get the better of me 
by flashing a gold watch in my face. Ugh I 
I was a copying clerk in Chancery Lane be- 
fore I turned parish-clerk. Don't try any of 
that sawder with me.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith was delighted. 

That he, the superbly-attired dandy of the 
Temple and the Rhododendron Club, should 
be mistaken for an attorney's clerk was an 
exquisite joke ; and he enjoyed it. 

* Then you skanH oblige me,' he answered, 
putting his left foot over the threshold of the 
office-door. 

* I don't mean to : there, get your foot out 
of the way, and let me close the door.' 

' Wait a minute, my dear friend. I must 
know more of you, for you are a man made 
after my own heart. Look here, do you see 
this sovereign V 

The parish clerk of St. Andrews did see thie 
sovereign • and the aspect of the coin caused 
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him saddenly to change his tone and manner, 
and to think that he had mistaken the charac- 
ter and condition of the applicant who had 
presumed to ring his bell at an unofficial hour. 

* Pray come in, sir,' entreated the clerk, 
bowing low before the image of his gracious 
Queen. * I meant no offence. The act is, if 
I did not stand out for making the public 
come at the right time, I shoula never know 
when mj^ da^rs work was done. But, of. 
course, the public is one thing, gentlemen is 
another thing. Pray take a seat.* 

Aa the clerk gave this explanation he ad- 
mitted the visitor, and closed the door of his 
little den on the street-boys who had gathered 
round the entrance of the office. 

* Thank you, I can stand,* said Rupert, de- 
clining the invitation to occupy a chair. 
* Bring me your marriage register for 1822, 
and let me examine it for a few minutes* 
When I have satisfied my curiosity I'll give 
you the sovereign. You have the book in 
that strong case, I suppose.* 

In a trice the custodian of the St. Andrew's 
archives placed the volume before his client ; 
and for five minutes Mr. Rupert Smith amus- 
ed himself with turning over the leaves and 
inspecting the entries of the record. 

*Qood; that's enough,* was his brief ex- 
pression of satisfaction as he closed the regis- 
ter. * I have seen enough.* 

The clerk rubbed his hands, the fingers of 
which itched for the coin that had been so 
temptinglv held before his eyes. 

* Shall I make any copy ?* inquired the offi- 
cial, faintness and tremor seizing his heart as 
he saw his guest turn away from the table 
and move towards the door without making 
any sign that he intended to fulfil his part of 
the unofficial arrangement. 

* No, I don't want any copy, I thank you ; 
the testimony of my eyes is enough. I wish 
you a verjT good morning,' said Mr. Rupert 
Smith, raising his hat, and bowing with a 
pleasant mockery of politeness. 

* The sovereign, sir ; you have forgotten to 
pay me.* 

'Exactly, my good friend, I have forgotten 
to pay you. Occasionally mjr memory is 
very treacherous. The sovereign is in my 
pocket; and I cannot see much likelihood 
that it will find its way into yours. I feel 
for your disappointment, but comfort myself 
witn a hope that it may teach you to be more 
observant of office rules, i ou have been 
guilty of a grave breach of duty in allowing 
me to inspect that register at this late hour of 
the morning ; and you have abused the trust 
placed in you by your employers in allowinff 
me to search before I had paid the appointed 
fee; In consideration of the annoyance you 
are now experiencing, I will abstam from re- 
porting your conduct to the churchwardens ; 
but I most seriously urge upon you the ne- 
cessity of being more careful for the future. 
Never, for any consideration whatever, allow 
your registers to be searched out of the ap- 
pointed hours ; and always insist on payment 
m advance.' 

* You won't keep your word, then ?* hissed 
the clerk, who had become pale with vexation 
andrage. { 



* My dear friend, I never keep my word 
when it answers my purpose to break it.* 

* You are not a gentleman I* 

* It is quite needless for you to tell me so. 
An attorney's copying clerk, of course, is not 
a gentleman. Good morning, my dear 
friend.' 

* You are a cheat — a mere trumpery cheat.' 

* I'm a cheat, my good fellow,' returned Mr. 
Rupert Smith, snuling, as he rose and put his 
hand on the latch of the outer door, * unques- 
tionably, for I have cheated you. But you 
wrong yourself as well as me by calling me a 
trumpery cheat. Reflect for a moment : if I 
am a trumpery cheat, what a dull fellow you 
must be to let me outwit you I There there, 
my poor man, don't be angry.' 

* If you ever come here again,' screamed the 
old clerk, as Mr. Rupert Smith left the office, 
closing the door after him. 

* m come in office hours, and pay in ad- 
vance,' observed the barrister, popping his 
head back to finish the sentence, ^nd give his 
adversary a parting smile of triumph. 

Having administered this last stab to the 
clerk of St. Andrew's parish, Mr. Rupert 
Smith twirled his cane over his head, adjust- 
ed his hat, surveyed his well-dressed figure 
in a mirror exposed for sale in an upholsterer's 
shop, and then walked up the sunnyside of 
Holbom and Oxford Street to the West-end 
of the town. 

* Well,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, as he 
wended his way to the fashionable quarter, 
* it did not cost me much money to settle that 
point, and it was capital fun getting the pull 
over that crusty old knave. On the whole, it 
is better fun to outwit a knave than to cheat 
an honest man. After picking a rogue's 
pocket one can walk away with a pleasant 
sense of having served the ends of retributive 
justice and helped the sacred cause of moral- 
ity. Whew I And so that marriage did take 
place 1 There's no doubt that Ned's father 
actually married Jane Gordon in 1822. I 
know Colonel Edward Starling's signature 
as well as I know my own, and I dare swear 
in any court of justice that the " Edward 
Starling " in the register was written by Ned's 
father. What could have induced him to 
marry his landlady's granddaughter ? Love ? 
Fudge ! I know a litUe too much of the late 
Colonel Edward Starling, alias Captain 
Smith, to deem him capable of pure affection 
for a pretty cook-maid. Poor Ned, with his 
charming simplicity, may romance about the 
gay, devil-may-care gentleman who was the 
author of his existence ; but I am rather too 
familiar with Captain Smith's early history 
to think as highly of him as Ned does. It is 
passing strange, though, that he should have 
married his landlady's granddaughter, and 
that the elder of his sons should have perpe- 
trated the same folly. By Jove! families < 
have their characteristic weakness as well as 
their distinctive virtues; and I suppose a - 
weakness for their landladies' granddaughters 
is the distinctive frailty of the honorable house 
of which I am an unacknowledged mem- 
ber. But 1 flatter myself I have a greater 
stock of prudence than fell to the lot of my 
immediate progenitor. 
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* And so, Ned is next in succession to the 
title and estate after his dear cousin Frank. 
He has never seen Master Frank ; but I have. 
Last autumn two years, when curiosity; 
natural and becoming in Ned's friends, took 
me to Gamlinghay, I saw the youngster 
riding in the park ; and as I loitered under 
the trees I had a deliberate view of him. He 
is a well-looking boy (I don't believe a posi- 
tively ugly Starling ever broke bread in 
Gamlinghay Court), but as for physical 
strength, he's a mere weed. It would not 
surprise me at all to hear that he had taken 
to consumption, and was making good speed 
to another world. And even if he were as 
robust as a prize-fighter, his life would still 
be only a life, and a topple from a horse, an 
unlucky shot, or any one of a dozen other 
possible accidents, might put an end to it. 
IT es, as long as the boy remains unmarried 
and childless, Ned vrill have a good chance 
of stepping into England's aristocracv. By 
Jove I Sir Edward Starling, Bart., of Gam- 
linghay, Hampshire, wouldn't have to ask 
twice, if he wished to pay his addresses to 
Miss Florence Newbolt. I am much mis- 
taken if the noisy capitalist of Muswell Hill 
wouldn't be well pleased with such a match 
for his daughter. 

* One of these fine days I shall impart my 
discovery to Miss Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court. I wonder what she will say to my 
mysterious intercourse with Colonel Star- 
ling's son ? I wonder how she'll like to be 
told that the gay, dissipated soldier, who dis- 
dained to marry her turned virtuous as he 
grew less prosperous, k>ok to wife a cook- 
maid's daughter, and lived a model of domes- 
tic morality ever afterwards ? Could I make 
the announcement the means of screwing 
another bag of money out of dear Miss Guer- 
don — ay ? Poor soul I I have nearly sucked 
her dry as it is ; but I have no one else to 
look to for a fresh supply of cash, and cash I 
must have. Heigho! what a nuisance it is 
that the law permits tradesmen to pester 
gentlemen for payment of those little sums, 
which always seem so little till the time 
comes when they must be settled ? Whether 
Ned goes to Rome, or sticks in Fumival's 
Inn, a terrible conviction is growing upon 
me that my best chance of an easy ufe for 
the next few years will be found in some land 
less insensible to my merits than this per- 
fidious Albion. In fact, London is getting 
unpleasantly curious about me. The tailor in 
whom my soul delighted, and who had my 
most implicit confidence, gives me disquieting 
hints that his ignoble busmess cannot be car- 
ried on unless his patrons give him money as 
well as orders. And then, sooner or later, 
there'll be an explosion m Bristol Street. If 
Mr. Rupert Smith hadn't the courage of ten 
heroes in his one breast, he'd begin to droop 
his head and be despondent. But Mr. Rupert 
Smith's motto is " Not Dead Yet." 

* Ay, " Not Dead Yet." Before the game 
ends I'll make some startling strokes. Any 
how, if Ned knocks up in the social scale I 
shall mount with him. It's all in my favor 
that he's a stronger man than I took him for. 
Ten or eleven months since I remember say- 



ing to myself, " We pull in the same cranky 
boat, with just the same sort of broken 
oars." Buty by Jove, after aW, we are not in the 
same boat, and loepuU with very different oa/r%^ 



CHAPTER XLH. 
edwabd's comforter. 

Edward derived great comfort from the 
change which came over his intercourse with 
Rupert towards the close of May, 1847. When 
they are in love, men act much after the 
fashicm of women; exercising a thousand 
queer artifices and innocent deceits to conceal 
their passion from general observers until 
they are at liberty to proclaim the attainment 
of their hopes to the whole world ; but suffer- 
ing intense restlessness and fever if they have 
no particular friend to whom they can safely 
confide their sentimental longings. When 
Damon is in love, it is notable how his affec- 
tion for Pythias rises to boiling point, and 
how greemly he seizes every occasion for 
boring Pythias about the goodnefes and grace, 
the wit and and beauty of the young lady 
who, in spite of austere relations and unpro- 
pitioiis circumstances, is destined, sooner or 
later, to become Mrs. Damon. 

Bat Edward's wretched passion had sealed 
his lips to the one friend to whom he would 
have poured forth the story of his romantic 
distress, had he loved where he could hope 
to win. Could he have persuaded himself 
that Flo might one day become his wife, he 
would speedily have bound Rupert with a 
promise of inviolable secrecy, and then, after 
the wont of young lovers, have*indulged in 
rhapsodical avowals of his hopes and fears. 
And even under the circumstances of his un- 
happy case, — from hinting at which, even to 
their mothers, most men would have been 
restrained by a sort of false shame, — he would 
gladly have sought the consolation of his 
friend's sympathy, if he had not satisfied him- 
self that chivalric devotion to Flo command- 
ed him to persevere in silence to his peculiar 
associate. 

* No,' he more than once said to himself, * I 
will never insult her by telling my miserable 
presumption to any living creature.' 

Some readers, perhaps, will regard these 
yearnings for sympathy in his sorrow as signs 
of weakness; and perhaps they were conse- 
quences of an almost womanly gentleness 
that tempered the sterner stuff of his brave 
and manly nature. But if thev were signs 
of weakness, the courage and firmness with 
which he opposed them were proofs of supe- 
rior strength. 

The selt-dependent course on which he had 
resolved was taken from him. 

Even before he learnt that Rupert had for 
months been looking into his heart, and 
watching its action as a naturalist might 
observe the toil of bees working in a glass 
hive, John Buckmaster had detected his 
secret, and told him so. 

Of course Edward communicated to the 
old art-master his plan for studying at Rome. 
The same dav wliich heard him lay the pro- 
ject before Mr. Newbolt and the sisters was 
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also Uie day on which he made known the 
same intention to John Buckmaster. 

'This is not a new thought?' said John 
Buckmaster, raising himself in the bed to 
which he had been confined for several days 
by gout. 

* JNo, not quite a new thought; does it meet 
your approval ? * 

The old man was silent for a mmute, during 
which he fixed his eyes intently on his pupil, 
gazmg at him with an earnestness which 
caused the artist's heart to beat fast. 

That gaze assured him that John Buck- 
master was aware why he wished to leave 
England. 

* Yes, boy, it's a good excuse,' said the vet- 
eran, taking his eyes from the young artist, 
who had become pale with excitement. 

* You see that it is an excuse,' was Edward's 
answer. ' 

* Thejg won't,— that's all you have to think 
about' 

*K I could deceive you, sir, I wouldn't. 
But how have you learnt what I wished no 
one to suspect?' 

* An honest man's tongue will occasionally 
say what is untrue ; his face never.' 

* My tongue has only been silent — ^not un- 
trathfuL' 

* I have watched the lines come into your 
fece, Edward,' returned the old man slowly 
and sorrowfully, *the same lines that stole 
the roundness from my own, when I was just 
your age. I knew from the first how it would 
be, must be. She is so very beautiful ; and 
you are such a simple, good lad— and I 
brought you together.' 

'I had seen her before you ever introduced 
me to Mr. Newbolt. The mischief was done 
before I painted " For Ever." ' 

To which announcement, made for the pur- 
pjMe of lessening the veteran's sorrow, tfohn 
Buckmaster repUed by raising both his hands 
simultaneously from the coverlet of his bed, 
whilst a look of sudden surprise and eloquent 
significance took possession of his face. 

*You remember the likeness, Mr. Buck- 
master ? I tried to disguise it as much as I 
could. You see, the faSt is not yours.' 

* They suspect nothing ? ' 

* It is impossible that they should suspect 
my madness.' 

* It isn't madness ; but you must call it so, 
— ^for there is no hope for you.' 

* Let us say no more about it, sir,' replied 
Edward, gently taking his old master's hand, 
and striving to soothe him. * It will comfort 
me to remember that you saw my anguish 
when no one else could see it ; and when I am 
at Rome I shall be all the happier for knowing 
Uiat you think it best that I should keep away 
from you for a time.' 

The two men said no more on the subject 
then ; but when Edward paid his next visit to 
the sick man's bedside, they talked more fully 
and calmly about the different roads on which 
they were about to travel ; the journey which 
the young artist was bent (m making to the 
sacred city, the journey which the veteran 
knew he must soon make to the life that en- 
dures forever. 

Hence it came to pass that, when Edward 



had taken Rupert into his confidence, he had 
two fiiends to whom he could speak freely of 
that great sorrow which covered him at the 
outset of life. 

It would be hard to say from which of his 
two friends Edward derived the greater com- 
fort. 

To both he was equally communicative on 
the subject of his hopeless love for Flo. 

But to Rupert he imparted many particu- 
lars of his personal history with which he did 
not care to trouble his old master's closing 
days. 

With some of these particulars of Edward's 
personal history it is necessary that readers 
should be made acquainted. 



CHAPTER XLIH 
Edward's promisb to his father. 

The young artist not only drew closer to 
his friend, but conceived for him an affection 
widely different from the regard which he had 
previously borne him. B&therto, they had 
been constant companions ; the younger look- 
ing up to the elder with trust and generous 
admiration, but still forbearing to adumit him 
to the inmost chambers of his heart. Inter- 
course may have many degrees of intimacy; 
and though at an early date of their acquaint- 
ance Rupert had gained access to an inner 
circle of Edward's life, it was not till the 
summer of 1847 that he knew him ih/orougUy, 
It is possible for a man to cherish for one of 
his own sex love passing the love of woman ; 
and from the night which heard the artist 
confess to the barrister his passion for Flor- 
ence Newbolt, Edward for many days felt 
for Rupert that extreme and most ardent 
devotion. 

Outwardly, and inwardly also in a slight 
degree, Rupert at the same time changed his 
attitude to John Buckmaster's pupil. For four 
years the dandy of the Temple had assumed 
an air of superiority and a tone of protection 
to the young painter, bestowing lavish praise 
on his artistic labors, and encouraging him 
to strive for the highest honors of his profes- 
sion; but on all subjects distinct from art, 
treating him as a simple, unsophisticated lad, 
and condescending to his ignorance of the 
world. In fact, Rupert had exercised over 
Edward that control which very young men 
often submit to from those who are their 
seniors by a few years ; and Edward, recog- 
nising with characteristic modesty, and also 
with characteristic loyalty of nature over- 
estimating the qualities in which he was his 
friend's inferior, had been well pleased to re- 
gard him, on certain points, as a Mentor and 
patron. But at the date now under conside- 
ration Rupert laid aside this tone of inoffen- 
sive patronage, and made Edward understand 
that henceforth they were to live together on 
terms of perfect equality. K"or was this alte- 
ration of Rupert's manner merely a subtle and 
insincere artifice. As readers already know, 
the fiippant sceptic could admire in others 
the virtues in which he was himself signally 
deficient, and pay homage to goodness which 
he had no intention of emulaX\s\%\ ^s^^^aa 
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more than bare justice is rendered to a nature 
at one time not inordinately wicked, when it 
is stated that he could feel genuine reverence 
for the moral grandeur of his friend, who was 
prepared to face life-long sorrow rather than 
abuse the trust of an insolent though cordial 
patron. In this sentiment of admiration for 
what he was pleased to term * Ned's sublime 
folly,' Rupert was thoroughly honest to him- 
self; but It was no less a fact that, in allowing 
the sentiment to become apparent, he was 
less auxious to mitigate his friend's anguish 
by generous sympathy than bent on gaming 
a stronger influence over him. 

The completeness of the confidence which 
Edward now began, and for a considerable 
time continued, to place in his friend will be 
best shown by reporting part of a conversa- 
tion which they held in the June of 1847, as 
it will not only display the artist's perfect 
trust in Rupert's honor, but will also put read- 
ers in possession of certain facts intimately 
connected with the later events of this his- 
tory. 

* I knew nothing about my dear father's 
family,' said Edward, sitting dpwn in his 
customary chair in the studio after he had 
trimmed the lamp which was burning on the 
table, ' and almost nothing of his history till 
the year in which he died. It is near mid- 
night ; — is it too late for me to begin a long 
stoiy?' 

* Go on, man ; I'll begin a fresh cigarette 
first. There, talk away. 

* For more than two years before his death 
my dear father was aware that the mischief 
was in progress which would certainly bring 
him to the grave. When you and I went to 
Jersev together he already regarded himself 
as a doomed man. Indeed, on the day be- 
fore our arrival at St. Brelade's, Dr. Anstru- 
ther, the chief of the St. Heller's physicians, 
had told him that he discerned in him the 
first symptoms of a malady that invariably 
proved fatal, although its course was often 
tedious. But though my father was well 
aware of his state, he forbore to impart the 
truth to me. In the spring of 1845, however, 
I learnt that he did not hope to live for many 
months. You remember that I spoke to you 
about his alarming condition when I returned 
to town (at Ms urgent request) in the April of 
thatvear. At that time I knew that he was 
Sir lYank Starling's younger son. In May I 
went back to St. Brelade's, and before the 
end of the month my dear father was dead.' 

* I remember.' 

* In those last days of his life he told me 
how he had arranged his private affairs. Of 
wealth, he had little to leave behind him. 
The income of 300?. per annum which my 
grandfather allowed him throughout the 
years of his residence in Jersey had been 
almost always expended on my education 
and his own simple wants ; but he had con- 
tracted no debts since settling on the island, 
and was a little more than a hundred pounds 
in advance of the world. " So, my poor boy," 
he said to me, " when you have laid me in 
the grave there will be but a slender sum for 

.^your pocket. May God help you in your 
bsfcruggle with life 1 Thank the Father of us 



all poor erring creatures, you have sound 
health and honest intentions. I wish I could ^ 
do something for poor Lisette. You may 
not let her old age be one of want if you are 
in a position to help her; for she nursed 
your mother in her dying illness, tended you 
with true woman's affection when you were 
a little fellow, and has been a devoted serv- 
ant to me throughout the long years of my 
exile and ignominy. She has contrived to 
save a few pounds from her wages; and 
poor people can live on very little in this 
place ; but still I am terribly afraid she will 
be pinched when I am gone, unless you can 
make her an occasional present." 

* Of course he knew there was no need for 
him to point out more particularly my duty to 
Lisette ; and wishing to set his mind at ease 
on this point, I answered, " Father, I shall 
not turn my back on Jersey until I have pro- 
vided for Lisette Renier. I shall not want 
the few pounds you leave behind you, and I 
shall invest them in an annuity for Lisette's 
benefit. Thank God, the education which 
you have given me and my sound constitu- 
tion preserve me from anxiety for the future. 
So don't trouble yourself about Lisette. She 
shall be taken care of." Lord ! Rupert, this 
simple promise of mine touched him so deep- 
ly that the tears rolled down his cheeks. ELis 
generous nature always made him exaggerate 
the goodness of others, and attribute aU kinds 
of virtue to the most ordinarjr people— all 
kinds of merit to the most ordmary acts. I 
won't repeat to you all the eulogies and • 
extravagant expressions of gratitude which 
he poured upon me ; of course I knew how 
little I deserved them ; if I had not known 
how to account for them by reference to his 
own simple goodness they would have hu- 
miliated me. 

* When we had arranged about Lisette, he 
gave me a letter, addressed to Sir Frank Star- 
Bng, Bart., Gamlinghay Court, Hampshire. It 
was a sealed letter, but he told me about its 
contents, saying, " Ned, take this letter, and 
as soon as the breath is out of my body, post 
it. From it my father and mother (they are 
both very old) will learn that I am no more, 
and that I have left a son whom I commend 
to their care. God pardon me for all the 
trouble, and anguish, and shame I have 
caused them 1 At one time I- thought them 
stem and cruel to me ; but I now see the er- 
ror of my ways, and with sincere humility I 
confess my faults, implore them to be merci- 
ful to my memory, and entreat them to be- 
friend you. You may not expect much from 
them, Ned ; for your father was a bad son — a 
very different son from you ; but I feel sure 
they will help you with a start-off in life." 
Then, Rupert, he went on to tell me how 
when he fitst came of age there had been a 
misunderstanding and a law-suit, growing 
out of an old family quarrel, two genera- 
tions old, between his trustees under a great- 
uncle's will, and his father who had advanced 
a claim to a part of the trust property. The 
decisions of the Court of Chancery were 
against Sir Frank's claim; and the result 
was that the father conceived a dislike for the 
son, when the latter was still a very young 
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man. My uncle sided with Sir Frank ; 
through no fault of his, my poor father, at 
the outset of life, was on cold terms, though 
not at open variance, with his father, mother 
and brother. He was greatly to be pitied. 
Entering the army, he lived expensively with 
the officers of a crack regiment ; and when 
he retired from the service, after the battle of 
Waterloo, he retained only the wreck of the 
property about which there had been the un- 
fortunate law-suit. To retrieve his injured 
fortunes, he, as many honorable gentlemen 
have foolishlv done, embarked in specula- 
tions, was led by clever knaves into bubble 
companies, and so came the crash about 
which I have told you already. Then it was 
that Sir Frank and his wife and elder son 
broke with him ; refused to receive him at 
Gkunlinghay, or recognise him in the world. 
They had never cordially liked him since the 
close of the Chancery suit ; he had displeased 
them by spending lavishly his great-uncle's 
estate ; they .had resented what they termed 
the disgrace which he had brought on the 
&mily bjr publicly enterinff into commercial 
nndertafings; they were rarious with indig- 
nation when he was gazetted a bankrupt. 
But very likely they would have come toge 
ther again, had it not been for his marriage 
with my mother, who was only a slight de- 
gree above the rank of a servant. As my 
aear father told the story to me, he strove to 
take all the blame to himself, and tried to 
persuade me that his relations had not been 
at all in fault. But, making allowance for 
his generous readiness to take the misconduct 
of others on his own shoulders, I saw that 
throughout his ill-starred course imprudence 
had been his worst, his only failing. 

* He saw that I took this view of the case, 
and would take no other. But my faith and 
pride in him did not seem to comfort him. 
Clearly he was afraid that my keen sense of 
his wrongs, and of the harshness — aye, the 
injustice— with which he had been treated by 
hfi nearest relations, would cause me to bear 
myself hauffhtily and offensively to them, if 
they offered to recognise me. 

* " Dear boy," he said, earnestly, " make me 
a solenm promise.'' 

'"Father," I answered, without caution, 
"I will promise whatever you wish." 

*"K your grandfather and grandmother 
should consent to see you, be dutiful, respect- 
fal, and conciliating to them. Let no allu- 
sions of theirs to my early indiscretions or 
later misdeeds draw from you an irritable 
^ech, or even a defence of my conduct. 
Whatever they may say to you, bear patiently 
with them ; remembering that they are very 
old people, and that they are my father and 
mother. I owe them a vast debt of duty, of du- 
ty never rendered when it was in my power to 
do so, which I can never pay. Dear boy, take 
that debt of mine upon you, and pay it to the 
utmost farthing. Whatever favors they offer 
you, accept them, without regard to the man- 
ner in which thoy are conferred. Receive 
whatever they may be pleased to give, how- 
ever much your pride and your love of me 
iDkj inspire you to reject their aid. And 
whatever they may require you to do in reg- 



ulating your future course, obey them, — ^un- 
less they ask you to relinquish your chosen 
profession. I do not ask you to surrender 
art, if they should ask you to adopt another 
calling ; but whatever else they may demand 
of you, obey them. That is what I ask of 
you. Give me your promise." 

* " I have already promised, fiither," I an- 
swered, with an effort. 

* " Thank God !" replied my father ; " I can 
rely on you. Your word will never be brok- 
en, to me or any man." 

* A day or two later he said to me, " My 
only brother died three years since, but he 
left an only son, who will, should he outlive 
my father, succeed to the estates and title. 
Still, with only one life between you and the 
succession, it is not improbable that you may 
one day be the representative of an ancient 
family, which has few descendants on the 
face of the earth. If you should ever become 
Sir Edward Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, 
Ned, pay whatever debts your father owes to 
tradesmen in London and elsewhere. My 
bankruptcy has given me legal quittance of 
their claims : but there are firms in London 
who supplied me with necessaries whilst I 
lived in London between 1815 and 1822, and 
I should like you to repay them what they 
lost by me. Of course the liabilities of those 
wretched companies which ruined me, and 
which have long since been swept away, will 
be no concern of yours. I only ask you to do 
what is just to my old tradesmen and their re- 
presentatives. Should you ever want to learn 
about my pecuniary affairs, prior to my resi- 
dence here, Mr. rurfleet, of Lincoln^s Inn 
Fields, of the firm of Purfleet, Herring, and 
Smallcroft, can give you all the information 
you require. Write that down now." 

* The next few days my dear father spent 
in reading and prayer. Mr. Dupuis, the Vi- 
car of St. Brelade's, was very kind to him, 
and visited him daily during the last weeks 
of his illness. Then the end came ; and we 
buried him by the side of my mother. 

* On the evening of his death I walked 
down to St. Heller's and posted the letter to 
my grandfather. WMe I was absent from 
St. Brelade's, dear Lisette watched by the si- 
lent bed. 

* At the close of the third day I received a 
lettterfrom my grandfather. Here it is. I 
will read it to you. 

*" Sir Frank Starlmg, Bart., of Gamling- 
hay Court, presents his compliments to Mr. 
Edward Smith, and begs to state that he has 
read and paid due attention to the letter writ- 
ten to Sir Frank by Mr. Edward Smith's fa- 
ther. Sir Frank Starling begs also to thank 
Mr. Edward Smith for the brief announce- 
ment of the day and hour at which his fiither 
expired. 

* " Sir Frank Starling has dispatched a mes- 
senger to his solicitor, Mr. Purfleet, of Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, requesting that gentleman to has- 
ten to Jersey, and, ifpossiDle, be present at 
the funeral of Mr. Edward Smith's father. 
As Mr. Puifieet is at this present moment at 
Southampton, attending to Sir Frank Star- 
hug's affairs, he will most likely be able to 
reach Jersey in time to witllele&^iL^\fi^&Ta!kKc^». 
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As it is desirable that Mr. Purfleet should in- 
spect the body of Mr. Edward Smith's father, 
deceased, Sir Frank Starling would wish Mr. 
Edward Smith to make arrangements so that 
the inspection may be made. Of course, 
should it be beyond Mr. Purfleet*s power to 
cross from Southampton to the island in time 
,for a funeral arranged in the ordinary man- 
ner, Sir Frank Starling will not require the 
corpse to be viewed by his solicitor. 
* " May, 1845. 

* " Gamlmghay Court, Hants." 

*Look at the handwriting, Rupert. The 
old age of the writer is apparent in it ; so is 
his stern, selfish, unrelenting nature. No 
word, you see, of sorrow for his son's death ; 
not even an acknowledgment that the dead 
man was his son. He wrote to Mr. Edward 
Smith about Mr. Edward Smith's father, de- 
ceased ; not to his grandson, about the death 
of that grandson's beloved father. Can you 
imagine anything more brutal, Rupert ? 

* " Accept a favor from the man who could 
write me that letter I" I thought, and fierce, 
bitter, angry feeling filled me, making every 
nerve in my body tmgle with rage, as I paced 
up and down the garden of our little cottage, 
by turns glandng at the stormy bay, and then 
looking up at the window of tiie chamber in 
which my dear father had found his last rest. 
I must have turned my eyes up to that win- 
dow many scores of times before I recalled 
the promise my father had exacted from me, 
to bear myself patiently and meekly to Sir 
Frank and Lady Starling, to take up his debt 
of filial duty to them, and pay it to the ut- 
most farthing — however harsh and insolent 
those unnatural creditors might be. 

* I remembered my promise ; and I kept it.' 

*You saw Sir Frank? you saw him at 
Gamlinghay? I think you told me so the 
other day.' 

*I did: listen, and I'll tell you in what 
manner I was invited to Gamlinghay, and 
how I was received there.' 



CHATER XLIV. 

PUBFLEET, OP " PURFLBET, HEBBIKG, AND 
SMALLCROPT." 

* My dear father,' continued Edward, * was 
buried on the sixth day after his death. 

* On the evening before the funeral I was 
standing in the garden of the old cottage, 
counting the slow, wretched moments. The 
Southampton boat had, I knew, arrived at 
St. Helier's, and already, since the entrance 
of the steamer into the harbor, the time ne- 
cessary for the drive from the town to St. 
Brelade's church had twice passed by. I 
wished to take my last look at my father's 
face ; and yet, before I put him out of human 
sight for ever, I wished my grandfather's so- 
licitor to make his official inspection of the 
dead man. The recollection of my promise 
that I would in all things do my utmost to 
comply with my grandfather's wishes decided 
me to give ihe man of business every chance 
of executing his client's commission. But 
Lisette Renier and I had agreed that, unless 
Mr. Purfleet arrived in the couree of another 



hour, we had better wait for him no longer, 
but complete our arrangements for the inter- 
ment, which was to take place at an early 
hour on the following morning. 

* While I was thus waiting impatiently in 
the garden, a fly drove up the St. Helier's 
road, and stopped at the gate within a yard 
of the spot where I happened to be standing. 
From this carriage a gentleman descended. 

* " I think this is the house you want, sir," 
said the driver to the passenger. 

* " It is," answered the gentleman ; " I told 
you I should know the cottage as soon as I 
saw it. That will do. You can wait here ; 
for I shall return to St. Helier's to sleep." 

* I had no doubt that the gentleman was 
Mr. Purfleet ; and the words which he spoke 
to the flyman made an impression on me, as 
I learnt from them that, tiough I had never 
seen him (as far as I could remember), he had 
at some former time been in my father's 
home. Moreover, the thought at that same 
moment flashed upon me that my father had 
referred me to Mr. Purfleet for information 
about his debts to London tradesmen. The 
recollection of this fact, combined with the 
traveller's knowledge of the cottage, caused 
me to feel towards him more as though he 
was my father's friend than Sir Frank Star- 
ling's solicitor. When the mind is excited 
by grief it takes notice of trifles, and reasons 
upon them with more than customary quick- 
ness. Moreover, the stranger's voice, al- 
though I had only heard him address a few 
words to the driver, struck me as a pleasant, 
honest voice. 

* Coming out from the shrubs that con- 
cealed me from his view when he first drove 
to the gate, I accosted him, saying that I pre- 
sumed he was Mr. Purfleet 

* " That is my name, sir; and I suppose I 
have the pleasure of speaking to Mr. Edward 
Smith," he answered. 

* On my replying in the affirmative, he conr 
tinned, " I need not then inform you that I 
am here at the request of my client Sir Fraoik 
Starling, of Gamlinghay. But I have a bet- 
ter title to be here at this sad time. In old 
times I was your father's friend ; and though 
I was compelled in my professional character 
to oppose him in later years on business 
questions, I believe he always bore me a 
friendly feeling. Allow me the honor of shak- 
ing my old friend's son by the hand." * 

* He was a small, well-shaped, formal man ; 
dressed in mourning ; and advanced in years, 
though not what could be called an old man. 
His features were regular and expressive of 
energy ; and his maimer was very quiet and 
polite, notwithstanding its stiffiaess and air of 
command. His hair was grey almost to white- 
ness ; and there was a blemish in his &ce by 
which any one who had scanned his appear- 
ance could have identified him afterwards. 
The skin of his eye-brows was darkened with 
a purple discoloration, which was yisiUe 
through the white hairs, and had a disagreear 
ble effect. 

* I led him straight to my father's room 
saying that, as Sir Frank Starling wished him 
to see my father's lifeless body, he had better 
inspect it at once. 
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* "True," he answered, with a nervous shud- 
<ler, " I had better discharge that painful duty 
^Without delay." 

* When he stood over my &ther*s coflln I 
8£tw that he turned pale, and that tears were 
in. his eyes. 

***That will do; come away, my dear 
roung friend," he said to me kindly,* turning 
ix)m the coffin after a minute's silent observa- 
tion of the quiet face. 

* We descended to the parlor, and when we 
had entered that room, he said, " Poor fellow, 
he looks just as he did when I first knew him. 
He was a year or two my junior. Ah, he was 

a fine fellow, and a year or two my junior. 

Time flies fast, Mr. Edward; ere long I shall 

be an old man ; and I had better prepare for 

my last end." 

* He was evidently so much moved by what 
he had seen, and I was so stirred by his emo- 
tion and unobtrusive sympathy with my sor- 
row, that, after we had exchanged a few more 
sentences, I broke down and said, " Sir, I feel 
that I have wronged you in my thoughts. 
Sir Frank Starling wrote me such a cruel, 
harsh, brutal letter that I was prepared to re- 
ceive you as an enemy ; but I see my mistake, 
and beg you to pardon me." 

***Oh, he wrote to you harshly, did he? 
You must try not to mind that," he answered. 

* " Look at the letter," I replied, giving him 
Sir Frank's note. 

* He took the paper and read it. When he 
had mastered its contents he returned it to me, 
in Ids most formal manner, saying, ** It's a 
mere business statement. Of course it pained 
you, knowing as you do the relationship be- 
tween yourself and the writer. Business 
statements are necessarily devoid of fine feel- 
ing." 

^" They need not be brutal," was my re- 
sponse. 

* " Sir Frank Starling is my client " he re- 
tnmed'coldly and cautiously. " If 1 agreed 
with your estimate of his letter, it would ill 
become me to say so." 

' I felt he was right, and that in asking him 
to express censure of his client's conduct I 
had done wrong. I felt this and told him so. 

* " Let us say no more about Sir Frank 
Starling," he replied, with an increasing air 
of ciaution, to my apology ; " and as I have 
transacted my most painful business, let me 
take iny leave for the present. You will al- 
low me to call on you to-morrow." 

* " Certainly," I answered. " The ftmeral will 
be at ten o'clock ; after the interment I shall be 
happy to see you." 

* ** Slay I not," he inquired, making me a 
stiff bow, " be allowed to pay your father the 
last tribute of respect ? If you would permit 
me to follow him to the churchyard I should 
like to do so. There was never a period in your 
Other's life, Mr. Edward, when I was not 
proud to call him my friend ; and on all oc- 
casions when it was possible for me to inter- 
fere in his behalf with Sir Frank, I endeavor- 
ed to remove the obstacles to his return to 
Gamlinghay." 

* Of course I invited him to attend the funer- 
tl ; and when I had done so he left me for the 
night 



* On the following morning we laid my dear 
&ther in St. Brelade's churchyard ; Mr. Du- 
puis performed the sacred service; Lisette 
Renier walked by my side from the cottage 
to the grave, and behind us were Mr. Purfleet 
and Dr. Anstruther; and when I turned 
away from the holy ground, I saw that some 
of the village boatmen, to whom fether was 
in the habit of talking and showing kind- 
ness, had of their own accord joined the pro- 
cession. 

* In the afternoon I had another interview 
with Mr. Purfleet, and told him that I should 
wait in Jersey for ten days to dispose of my 
father's effects and make arrangements for 
Lisette Renier's comfort. When he took 
leave of me, he said that he should see Sir 
Frank Starling on his way from Southamp- 
ton to London, and that in all probability I 
should hear from my grandfather in the 
course of a week. Mr. Purfleet also told me he 
had paid three visits to my father at St. Bre- 
lade's; and he gave me many particulars 
about my dear father's early embarrassments, 
with wmch I need not trouble you at pres- 
ent. 

* The next morning, at an early hour, Mr. 
Purfleet returned to England by the South- 
ampton steamer. 

* I had little trouble in transacting the bus- 
iness which detained me in Jersey. With 
the assistance of a St. Heller's lawyer, I ob- 
tained legal possession of my father's effects ; 
a St. Heller's broker bought the ftimiture of 
the cottage, with the exception of the articles 
which Lisette wished to retain for her own 
use ; and after defraying the expenses of the 
funeral, and setting apart a small sum for a 
memorial stone, which I directed a St. Hel- 
ler's mason to place at the head of my father's 
tomb, I bought with the residue of the estate 
an annuity for Lisette in the Jersey States In- 
surance Office. Then I said ferewell to Mr. 
Dupuis, Dr. Anstruther, Lisette, and the old 
boatmen. My Jersey life was at an end ; and 
I returned to England.' 

A pause. 

* If I remember, Ked,' observed Rupert, 
* you returned to Jersey for a day or two in the 
autunmofl845?' 

* Yes, for forty-eight hours ; just to satisfy 
myself that Lisette was happy and comfort- 
able with her relations, with whom she had 
gone to live in St. Saviour's parish. Poor 
dear creature, she was quite happy, very 
grateful to me, and full of praises for my dear 
father's memoiy. But since then I have not 
visited the island. Before I go to Rome, 
however, I mean to take another look at Lis- 
ette and St. Brelade's churchyard.' 

* But did you not hear from your grandfather 
soon after your father's funeral ?' 

* To Tfc sure I did ; I will tell you.' 
Bringing out a second letter from his 

breast-pocket, Edward continued, *I took 
these memorials of my intercourse with my 
grandfather from my desk this afternoon, in- 
tending to show them to you to-night. Here 
is my second letter from Sir Frank Starling.' 
The epistle which was exhibited ran thus : 

* Sir Frank Starling has seen Mr. Purfleet, 
who renders a satisfactory accoM\!&» <2/l \^ 
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journey to Jersey, and is of the opinion that 
an interview between Sir Frank Starling and 
his grandson Edward would be desirable. 

' Sir Frank Starling therefore will receive 
his grandson, Edward, at Gramlinghay Court, 
on any morning during the course of next 
week which may be most convenient to the 
arrangements of the latter. If Sir Frank 
Starling is favored with a letter from 
his grandson, he will reply to it without de- 
lay. 

* Gkimlinghay Court, Hants, June 5, 1845.* 

* Umph !' said Rupert, laying down the let- 
ter, when he had read it, *it's stiff and 
stately ; but it is better in tone than espistle 
Nol.^ 

* Exactlv ! but the writer takes care to show 
that the alteration of tone is in consequence 
of his solicitor's representations.' 

* Go on, Ned.' 



CHAPTER XLV. 

Edward's interview with hib grand- 
father. 

* For the first time in my life I made the 
voyage from St. Helier's to Southampton. 
Previously it had beeen my custom to take 
the boat for Weymouth or the Thames. I 
think that painful associations with his native 
county must have made my dear father dis- 
approve of the proposals I more than once 
made to cross from the island to Hampshire ; 
anyhow I had more than once expressed a 
wish to look at Southampton, but had never 
acted on the wish, out of respect to my 
father, who always produced arguments 
against the Southampton route, whenever 
it was in my mind to take it. 

* Having taken up my quarters at the 
Georffe Inn, Southampton, I wrote to my 
grandfather, stating that I should be happy 
to comply with his mvitation, and visit Gam- 
linghay at any time most convenient to him. 
Here is his answer : 

* Sir Frank Starling will make arrange- 
ments to receive his grandson on Friday next. 
If the latter will take the coach to Steven- 
bridge, which leaves Southampton daily at 
seven o'clock a.m., and passes through Ste- 
venbridge at eleven o'clock a.m., he will be 
able to reach Gamlinghay by twelve o'clock, 
at which hour Sir Frank will be disengaged. 

* Mr. Edward Smith will be kind enough 
to send a line by return of post, saying if this 
arrangement will suit him, in which case Sir 
Frank Starling will send a carriage to Steven- 
bridge to meet the coach. 

' Sir Frank Starling regrets to say that his 
Interview with his grandson must be brief, 
and that he cannot offer him a bed at Gam- 
linghay. • 

* Gamlinghay Court, June, 1845.* 

* What a droll old boy I' exclaimed Rupert. 
* His letters are stunning fun I' 

' They are not more eccentric than the man 
himself 

* Be respectful to your grandsire,* laughed 
the butterfly barrister. * 1 may laugh at him, 
for I am not a Starling ; I am only a plebeian 
Smith.' 



*It was a superb, glorious morning on 
which I journeyed by coach, from Southamp- 
ton to Stevenbridge. I believe Hampshire 
is universally allowed to be one of the grand- 
est counties of England. The variety and 
loveliness of its sceneiy — bold, bleak woods ; 
lonely sheep-walks; ancient forests; cathe- 
drals, churches, and colleges ; noble coast ; 
and richly-timbered districts, every nook of 
which has its gem of a ruin— justi^ the pride 
which Hampshire men feel in their own par- 
ticular region of old England. In the earlier 
part of the journey the road ran over hill- 
sweeps, from which enormous breadths of 
land were visible, and where a fresh, bracing 
air — fresh and bracing though it was tiie air of 
a southerly wind, warmed by a hot summer's 
sun — played merrily over green corn-fields 
and undulating downs ; but as the coach 
worked on towards Stevenbridge, we came 
into a a district of smaller inclosures, and less 
grand but not less beautiful landscapes. Ste- 
venbridge is an antique, sleepy, quaint little 
town ; with a picturesque old market-square, 
and a population of three or four thousand 
inhabitants, whose voice is heard in parlia- 
ment through a member of their own selec- 
tion. The coach changed horses at the chief 
inn of the borough ; and when I alighted at 
the tavern door, I saw the dog-cart which 
my grandfather had sent over from Gamling- 
hay for my accommodation. 

* The drive from Stevenbridge to Gamling- 
hay Court lay through a neighborhood whi<3i 
less than three centuries smce was a royal 
forest ; but now it is portioned out into fat 
farms, and abounds with pleasant villages. 
The tourist comes upon few traces of the 
time when cruel forest laws were all that it 
knew of human government. Ancient trees, 
that have borne sun and wind and rain for 
hundreds of years, still throw shade over the 
tortuous lanes ; and belts of gigantic timber, 
relics of the old forest, skirt tne parks and 
mansions of the gentry. I have also read in 
a Tourists' Guide to Hampshire, that through- 
out the district, there are preserved in Uic 
peasants' cottages traditions of the wild deeds 
and stern punishments of the deer-stealers. 
But these traditions and the old trees are, 
I imagine, the only vestiges of the life round 
Gamlinghay in the days when might was 
right. 

* Once upon a time Gamlinghay Court was 
a hunting seat. Kings and their friends used 
to come there for the pleasures of the chase \ 
and though the house has been altered and 
added to, pulled down in parts, and in other 
parts rebuilt, it still retains something of its 
old feudal character. It is an irregularly- 
shaped, rambling place; red brick on one 
side, and grey stone on another ; a)i old tower 
in tne midst of its confusion, and a frontage 
in the most atrocious style of eighteenth 
century architecture. An art-critic would 
find much to groan and sneer at in the house ; 
but the people round Gamlinghay are very 
proud of the place, which has its good points, 
without a doubt. The timber of the park is 
magnificent; and under the broad branches 
of its vast halls of leafy canopy, and on the 
green turf between lines of majestic avenues, 
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I saw herds of red and dun deer, descend- 
ants of the same stags and does which kmgs 
hunted with hounds, and deer-stealers slaugh- 
tered with cross-bow and knife, in the far 
distant ages. You'll laugh at me, Rupert, 
when I confess that, as 1 sat on Sir Frank's 
dog-cart, and was driven by the old coachman 
through the park, I felt a glow of patrician 
pride, that was very absurd in a poor artist 
who knew well that he was regarded as an 
awkward disgrace to the family of the Star- 
lings by the owner of that proud domain. 
NoW; do not laugh at me.' 

* iHot just now : I'll laugh at you to-morrow, 
answered Rupert. *For the present it is 
enough for me to listen, old boy. Go on to 
Uie grandfather.* 

*He received me in a room which, from 
the number of books with which it was lined, 
I suppose is called the library of Gamlinghav 
CJoxirt It was a lofty room; and though it 
was a bright June day, there was a fire blaz- 
Ing in the fire-place. Sitting in an easy chair, 
dose to this roaring fire, was an old man— 
who had so little resemblance to my father, 
that I should not, even in that room, have 
thought him my grandfather, had not the 
seryant who announced me addressed him as 
* Sir Frank.* He was dressed, as if he were 
on the point of going out for a walk, in a 
long, closely buttoned, snuff-colored coat, 
broid-brimmed hat (like a quaker*s), drab 
breeches, and gaiters. He was gloved, and 
he held in his right hand a spudded stick—just 
such a stick as a farmer might use. Some- 
thing taller, even in his old age, than my 
&ther, SiriVankis above the average height, 
and he must once have been a gooa-looking 
man; but his appearance did not lessen the 
dislike I had for him before I saw him. It 
was clear that he was a remarkably vigorous 
man, for his very advanced years. His dark 
esjres were keen and bright, they were almost 
as piercing as Mr. Newbolt's eyes ; and they 
blaze4 out, like Mr. Newbolt's, from beneath 
prominent and hairy brows ; but in all other 
respects he was a complete counterpart to 
mv patron. He was slight in frame and so 
tfajn in his &ce that I might call it emaciated ; 
^d, as he had not a single hair of whisker 
or moustache, the bareness of his lantern-jaws 
and sharp visage had the effect of a caricature. 
There was something unusual in his complex- 
ion, which was a sort of dusky flesh tint, 
tawney, but not exactly bronzed, and of one 
uniform hue at every point of his singular 
oountenance. His forehead and lips had the 
same dull, bloodless, brown tint as his sunken 
die^s and the long thin lips, which fitted 
closely to a set of teeth which were as white 
as a girl's. You see, the difference between 
his appearance and my father's was great; 
still there was a slight family resemblance 
between his profile and my dear father's. 

* When I was announced as " Mr. Smith " 
by the footman, my grandfather did not rise 
to welcome mo. He remained in his easy- 
chair, sittinff bolt upright, and eyeing me 
keenly. I f<St indignant at this want of cour- 
tesy to a guest whom he had bidden to his 
house. But I had entered Gamlinghay with 
the resolution to bear in mind the promise 
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which I had made to my father, and I was de- 
termined to bear without resentment any 
affront that might be put upon me. Of course, 
I would rather have gone straight to London 
without making my grandfiither's acquaint- 
ance. I had no affection for him, no curiosity 
to see him. Any assistance he might offer me 
I had decided to accept out of respect to my 
father's wishes, but my pride made me hope 
that he would not proffer me help or counte- 
nance of any kind. 

* The servant having retired, and closed the 
door, my grandfather spoke. 

* " You'll excuse my not rising, for I am an 
old man," he said, in a firm voice, which, 
though it had the sharpness, was altogether 
free from the weakness of very advanced 
years. 

* " Pray do not apologise. Sir Frank ; it is 
quite unnecessary for you to do so," I an- 
swered. 

* Raising his spud- stick, andpointing with 
it to a chair, he continued, " Take that seat 
there, I wish to look at you. You'll excuse 
my not offering you my hand. I never give 
my hand unless my heart goes with it I 
trust you have no objection to honesty." 

* " I am an honest man myself," I replied, 
taking the seat indicated. 

* " A bop/ you mean," he retorted con- 
temptuously. " How old are you ?" 
* " Twenty-one I" 

* " Umph 1 then you are a man in a certain 
sense. Mr. Purfleet tells me that your father 
informed you of your relationship to me some 
months before his death ?" 

* " Mr. Purfleet told you the truth, sir." 

* " But until your father then told you about 
his birth, you were ignorant of the fact that 
you were my grandson, ay?" 

*"Iwas.'^ 

* " And now you exi)ect me to do something 
for you." 

* " I expect no such thing. 

* " Pish 1 Don't stand on your dignity and 
quibble about words like an attorney's clerk. 
You Tiope that I'll give you a start in life." , 

* " Indeed, Sir Frank, you are under a mis- 
apprehension. I do not want your help, and 
do not ask it." 

* " Why, then, are you here ?" 

* " Because you expressed a wish to sej3 me ; 
and before he died, my dear father enjoined 
me to regulate my conduct in accordance* 
with your wishes." 

" I see, you're a dutiful son," he replied, 
with a sneer. " Who taught you to play that 
part?" 

* " My father, who always showed me a Ci- 
ther's love.'* 

A pause. 

* "Let's see," he resumed. "Mr. Purfleet 
tells me you were well educated at Guernsey 
College, and that you are now studying, so 
that you may be an artist. Suppose I were 
to put you in some way of life more suitable 
to a gentleman's grandson, and were to give 
you a chance of rendering yourself not actu- 
ally discreditable to the femily of which you 
are a member ^" 

* I was about to stop him with an assurance 
that no offer would induce me to \^ ^so^^'Osss^^ 
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but an artist, when lie raised his voice to a 
higher pitch, saying, " There, don't talk yet ; 
listen to what I have to say. When I have 
done talking, you can answer. I'll tell you 
when you may speak." 

* Though he said this in a tone of extreme 
anger, there was no increase or diminution 
of color in his hard, thin, dusky face ; nor did 
he change the stiff, rigid attitude which he 

.j|MUitained in his arm-chair till the close of 
iKinterview. 

* " You are somewhat too old to think of 
the army," he continued, in a less aggravating 
voice, " but still, as I have influence with the 
Duke of Wellington, I could get you a com- 
mission in a good regiment. The church 
would be more in the way of such a dutiful 
son; and if I liked I could send vou to col- 
lege, and give you a living. Well, it is just 
possible 1 may do something for you. Are 
you aware why I disowned your father?" 

* "My father told me of the circumstances 
which led to your estrangement from him." 

* " And, of course, made it appear that he 
was all in the right, and I all m the wrong, 
ay?" 

* " He wished me to believe the reverse." 

* "Did he?" he asked, quickly, his features 
slightly relaxing, and something like a smile 
of triumph coming over his hard face. " He 
confessed his ingratitude, and stubbornness, 
and unnatural wickedness, did he ? Tell me 
what he said !" 

* " I cannot. Sir Frank, repeat what he said 
against himself. It would seem as though I 
were raising my voice against him. Sir 
Frank Starling, remember that I am his son, 
and loved him dearly." 

* " I don't wish to be hard on you, young 
man. I am not a merciful man, I never pro- 
fessed to be one ; but I am just ; and though 
justice compelled me to disown your father, 
it forbids me to lessen your respect for him. 
Let me speak about yourself. You know who 
your mother was ?" 

* " I know that she was by birth of himible 
rank ; but she was a virtuous woman." 

* " Bah ! virtuous. You mean that your 
father was a fool enough to many her, 
instead of ^" 

* " Sir Frank I " I cried, springing to my 
my feet. 

* " Sit down, you young a«s / " the old man 
said, again using the higher key of his voice. 
^ Youlaiow I am right. He was fool enough 
to many her ; and, as a consequence, if your 
cousin were to die, a maid-servant's son 
would be the owner of Gamlinghay. Sit 
down, you ass / You know he married her." 

* " I know he married her," I answered, 
resuming my seat. 

* To realise this strange scene, Rupert, you 
must bear in mind that, however extravagant 
he was in his words, however outrageous in 
his declaraj^ons of contempt forme, no change 
came over the expression of his thin, fixed, 
cruel face, except an occasional and most 
expressive sneer. His sneer was not that 
alight curl of the lip by which a sarcastic man, 
with the full use of tiie muscles of his face, 
easily throws significance into his disdainful 
.sipeeches ; it was an extravagant caricature of 



a sneer— the sneer of old age, no longer able 
to achieve the scomftd movement wimout an 
amount of effort that resulted in a burlesque 
of the desired expression. Do you under- 
stand me ?' 

* Quite. I think I could paint the old man's 
portrait from your description of him.' 

*"And as a consequence, though the law 
regards you as a member of the Starlhig 
family, society would countenance me in re- 
fusing to recognise you as one of my descend- 
ants. You have no more moral claims on me 
for recognition than you have a legal claim 
on me fbr maintenance. I may, according to 
my pleasure, regard you as Ms son, or Tier son. 
You see this ? Let us understand each other ?" 

* " I quite understand what you feel, Sir 
Frank." I answered. 

* " Then whatever I may do for you is to be 
regarded by you as a work of generosity, not 
of compulsion." 

* I was about to assure him once more that 
I neither sought nor needed his aid; but 
again seeing me about to stop him, he ex- 
claimed, in his shrill, shan) tone, " Hold your 
peace, you young fool. You tell me you see 
what 1 mean ; now listen to me. Well, I 
have thought your case over, and I have de- 
cided to place you in the world as one of my 
own family. You are to regard this as an act 
of pure generosity ; but I am no hypocrite, 
and I don't want you to believe that a gen- 
erous wish to bemend a young man with my 
blood in his veins is my sole motive for giv- 
ing you a helping hand. I don't love you bet- 
ter ttian your father's son deserves to be loved 
by me; I don't profess to have a maudlin 
grandfather's affection for you. That being 
the case, it's all the more generous of me to 
think of putting you on your legs. You, 
therefore, are to regard yourself as a depen- 
dent on my bounty, and in so far as you ben- 
efit by my bounty, you are not to presume to 
look on yourself as anything more than the 
creature of my generosity. As I frankly tell 
you, generosity is not my sole motive; but 
though I will show you my other motives, 
you are not to dare to think about them, when 
you have once left this room, and heard what 
I mean to do for you. My generosity is all 
you are to think about. Stm, you ought to 
know my other motives, so that you mayn't 
flatter yourself you have any hold on my 
affections, and that you can offend me with 
impunity. Lady Starling has entreated me to 
help you ; and I feel bound to pay some re- 
spect to Lady Starling's entreaties. Moreover, 
Mr. Purfleet has represented to me that it is 
desirable you should be raised above your 
present ignominious and vagabond condition, 
and as I have always found reason to respect' 
Mr. Purfleet's judgment, I mean to be influ- 
enced by his opinions on the present occa- 
sion." 

* Can you believe it possible, Rupert,' asked 
Edward, breaking his nanative with an 
inquiry, * for such strange, crooked insolence 
to exist in human nature ? He actually told 
me that Lady Starling and Mr. Purfleet had 
persuaded him to assist me, and in tie same 
sentence commanded me to think that he was 
acting from motives of generosity. You see, 
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I was to hnotJD his other motives; but I was 
not to have the impudence to tMnk about 
them. 

*"Now, you may have your choice," he 
continued, " of the Church or of the arnw. I 
have been accustomed to allow your ather 
300?. per annum ; and I have told Mr. Pur- 
fleet that he may pay you the same sum 
which he has been accustomed to pay your 
father, until he receives an order from me to 
stop the allowance. If you like to go to Ox- 
ford, and enter the Church, I will give you a 
living w)A» you are ordained. If you wish 
to enter the army, I'll buy you a commission 
in a good regiment, in which you will with 
care be able to live like a gentleman on your 
pay and your allowance. And I allow you 
ten days from this time in which to make 
your choice. You must let Mr. Purfleet 
know by the end of that time which of the 
two professions you mean to adopt. Mr. Pur- 
fleet will inform me, from time to time, how 
you are going on ;, and if I have satisfactory 
accounts of you, I may, in the course of a few 
years, ask vou to this house, and introduce 
you to my friends." 

' I was struck by the fact that it had clearly 
never entered his mind that I could be so 
mad as to decline his proposals. I was still 
more struck by the conclusion of this last 
speech, in which the old man, who was sev- 
md years past eighty, showed that he ftiUy 
expected to live and enjoy the society of his 
friends for many years longer. 

* ""Sir Frank," 1 answered, purposely avoid- 
ing the use of the word " grandfather," " I 
return you many thanks for your liberal 
intentions to me; but no considerations of 
personal advantage will induce me to relin- 
quish my desire to be an artist. My dear 
rather approved my choice of a profSsssion, 
and I mean to cling to it." 

*I subsequently learnt from Mr. Purfleet 
that the old man was profoundly astonished 
^ my reftisal to enter the army or the 
CfhurcD;; but he did not let me see his sur- 
prise. 

* For a minute he was silent. 

* Then, preluding his remarks with his 
caricature of a sneer, he said, ** A profession ! 
—pah I Then painters call their blackguard 
business a profession, do they ? Of course, 
you can please yourself, sir. Only, if I under- 
stood you rightly just now, you told me that 
your father ordered you to regulate your con- 
duct in accordance with my wishes." 

* " He did so. Sir Frank, ^' I answered, " but 
he gave me express permission to consult only 
my own wishes on this point. He told me 
that if you required me to give up art, and 
adopt another profession, I might act in ac- 
cordance with my own strong ambition." 

* " You mean, he instructed you to disobey 
me on the only point on which he knew 1 
could by any possibility care to have a voice ? 
I can believe you, sir." 

^ This was said in the old man's shrillest, 
sharpest tone. 

*"He made the exception," I answered, 
•* ncft because he wished me to oppose your 
wiEdies on any point, but because he knew 
that I could not be happy in any other pro- 



fession, and therefore felt that it would be 
cruel to ask me to obey you, if you should re- 
quest me not to be a painter." 

* " Then you mean to pollute my name . 
with the filth of your artist friends' studios, 
ay?" 

* " I have no wish to bear your name. I 
have a right to call myself Edward Starling, 
but to exercise the right would not help me to 
be a successful artist. I am quite content 
with my present surname." 

* " Then you mean you will agree to bear 
the name of Smith, and keep your relation- 
ship to me a secret. Of course, for a conside- 
ration ; I quite understand that I am to buy 
this concession." 

* " It shall not cost you a farthing. Sir Frank. 
I will continue to bear the more common one 
of Smith." 

* " You promise me that ?" 

* " I had rather not bind myself by a prom- 
ise to you. My promise to my father, that I 
would respect your wishes in all matters ex- 
cept one, will make me observe your wishes 
with regard to the use of your name.'* 

* " You ass !" squeaked out the old man ; 
" that's all I want of you, and you have con- 
sented without making terms. You might 
have squeezed a handsome penny out of me, 
and you've given me what I would have 
bought." 

* ** I do not wish to squeeze money out of 
you, or any one." 

* " Pah 1 no more cant 1" 

* Having ^ven utterance to this expression 
of disgust, and favored me with another sneer, 
my grandfather was silent for a couple of min- 
utes. 

* Those two minutes at an end, he took up 
a silver hand-bell, and ringing it, said, " Lady 
Starling wishes to see you." 

* In answer to the ring. Lady Starling, who 
had been waiting for the signal in an inner 
room, the door of which was opposite to the 
one that aflbrded me entrance to the library, 
walked into the room. 

* She was something younger than her hus- 
band, but much more infirm. The marks of 
age were in her face, and bowed figure, and 
feeble gait. She wore blue glass shades over 
her eyes; but in spite of their disfiguring 
effect, she struck me as a pleasant and venera- 
ble lady. 

* " Lady Starling," said Sir Frank, turning 
his head to the aged lady, when she had come 
within three paces of me, and stood leaning 
on one of those old-fashioned black canes 
with which infirm ladies assist themselves in 
walking, " that is the young man whom you 
desired to see. He rejects our offers, and de- 
clares that he will be a painter." 

Of course, I had risen on my grandmoth- 
er's entrance. 

*When my grandfather had made this 
speech, I bowed, and said, " On every other 
subject I will obey you and my grandfather 
to the best of my power. Lady Starling.' 

* " Grandson,'*^ she said slowly, and with 
emotion, " you must decide for yourself; but 
I wish you would beguided by Sir Frank on 
this question also, loung men should sub- 
mit to the authority of tikSM ^^<5«»T 
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I bowed to her again with a feeling of rev- 
erence—for, Rupert, she was my grandmo- 
ther, and her voice had a tone of kindness. I 
was about to reply. 
' * But before another word could pass my 
lips, Sir Frank said sharply, " You can leave 
us, Lady Starling. I do not wish you to ex- 
change words with the young man/* 

* Obeying the command of her imperious 
husband, my grandmother turned away from 
me without giving me a sign of farewell, and 
walked out of the room at the same slow 
pace, and with just such feeble steps, as 
marked her entrance, not three minutes be- 
fore. I followed her to the door, which she 
had left open after passing through it, in or- 
der that she might look at her soirs son ; and 
in compliance with three words from Sir 
Frank, I closed it upon the retreating. steps 
of the old lady. She was not without woman- 
ly tenderness, Rupert. Sir Frank had told 
me that she pleaded to him in my behalf; 
and the few words which she adcfressed to 
me had a tone of affectionate concern for my 

^ welfare. When I reflected afterwards on my 
* strange visit to Gamlinghay Court, I felt that 
it was hard I should have been brought close 
to her for a few seconds, without bemg per- 
mitted to make her acquaintance. A year 
since, Rupert, I told you that I had never, in 
all my life, been introduced to a woman who 
could be called a lady — ^in the artificial and 
conventional sense of the word. You see my 
brief interview with my grandmother does 
not falsify my statement ; for I was not in- 
troduced to her, and now I never shall be.* 
*Keverr 

* Never; she died three months since. I 
cannot be said ever to have known her ; but 
I shall always remember that she tried to be- 
friend me, and that she showed me personal 
kindness by one act of womanly considera- 
tion.* 

* What was that act ?' 

* I will tell you in a minute. Immediately 
Lady Starling had left the library, and I had 
shut the door, in obedience to the command 
which had been given me. Sir Frank said, 
" Then, Mr. Edward Smith, I need detain you 
no longer. Our business with each other is 
at an end. Mr. Purfleet has your address — 
and if I wish to communicate with you at 
any time, I will do so through him. My 
coachman will drive you back to Steven- 
bridge as soon as you wish to take your de- 
parture. Allow me, however, to order you 
some lunch.** 

*I declined this offer of hospitality. 

* Then you would like me to order your 
carriage ?" rejoined my grandfather. 

* " Thank you. Sir Frank. I should wish to get 
back to Stevenbridge in time for the afternoon 
coach, which will take me on towards Lon- 
don. Do not let me trespass on ypur time.** 
Whereupon Sir Frank rose. Hitherto the 
old man had remained in his chair; but now 
that he stood upon his feet, I saw that time 
had robbed him of the power to stand erect. 
His thin lath of a body made an an^le with 
his legs at his hips, me sharpness of which 
*"^i visible through his closely-buttoned coat. 
' ng picture of keen, vigilant, wicked 



old age was the baronet, as he walked to the 
door of the inner room— grasping his spud- 
stick firmly, but not leaning upon it — and 
eyeing me keenly with his sharp, shrewd 
eyes. On reaching the door he paused for 
half a minute, and took a last deliberate sur- 
vey of me ; his hard, cruel face being at least 
a K)ot in advance of his toes. " K you*ll be 
good enough to wait here,** he said at the 
close of his parting survey, " my servant will 
let you know when your carnage is ready. 
You won*t have to wait long.** 

* Then he tardily faced about, and left me 
alone. 

* I had not to wait long. Before five min- 
utes had passed, the same grey-haired foot- 
man who had conducted me to Sir Frank en- 
tered the library and informed me that the 
dog-cart was waiting at the hall door. 

*By the end of another hour I was back in 
Stevenbridge. 

* During that time I did not exchange 
words with the coachman. I was therefore 
the more surprised by his pulling up his 
horse, after he had dropped me at the chief 
inn of the borough, and had driven twenty 
yards on his journey back to Gamlinghay. 

" * What do you want ?** I asked, advanc- 
ing to the old man as he prepared to turn his 
horse again, and made a sign that he had 
something to say to me. 

* " 1 beg your pardon, sir. I had almost 
forgotten it,*** he said, fumbling in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

* " Forgotten what ?** I asked. 
* " My lady ordered me to give you this,** 
he answered, taking a small enclosure from 
his pocket. " I had my lady*s orders to give 
you this.** 
* " Lady Starling, you mean ?'* 
* " Yes, sir, of course— I said my lady.** 
* " Give my thanks to Lady Starling,** I an- 
swered, taking the packet, and adding another 
half-crown to the one I had already given him. 

* As soon as I entered the coffee-room of 
the hotel I opened the packet. There was 
not a single line of writing either on the out- 
side or the inside of the paper, which con- 
tained a Bank of England note for one hun- 
dred pounds, and this ring, with the Starling 
arms and crest on the stone. This was^ my 
grandmother*s act of kindness, which I men- 
tioned just now.' 

* It's a handsome ring,* said Rupert, * and 
must be a hundred years old.' 

When the barrister, who was a connoisseur 
of jewelry, had paid more attention to the 
trinket than even Edward thought it de- 
served, the latter continued — 

* A few days after my return from London, 
I received a letter from Mr. Purfleet, asking 
me to call upon him. Of course, I wient to 
his oflace in Lmcoln's Inn Fields at the ap- 
pointed time. Our interview was a short 
one ; but I must tell you about it.* 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

EDWASD CALLS ON SIB FRANK STARLING'S 
SOLICTTOR. 

* In compliance with a note from Mr. Pur- 
fleet, requesting me to call upon him at his 
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place of business, I went to his office in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields at the hour named in the 
letter. You may know the house — it stands 
in the south-west comer of the square.* 

* I faiow it/ rejoined Rupert ; * there's a 
great bow window over the door, on which 
IS painted, in needlessly conspicuous letters, 
" Furfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft." There's 
an air of business about the place. The peo- 
ple in possession haven't had time to clean 
the windows for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury ; and, pass the house at whatever hour 
you may, you are sm*e to see a client's car- 
riage drawn up in the court. I know the 
crib ; go on.' 

* Mr. Purfleet received me.' 

* Of course, you had to wait half-an-hour in 
an outer office before you were admitted to 
his peculiar den ; also, as a matter of course, 
you hadn't been closeted with the great man 
five minutes before a clerk, with a pen be- 
hind his ear and mystery in his countenance, 
entered the room, and gave his master a slip 
of paper ; and equally as a matter of course, 
the agent for vast properties, having glanced 
at the slip of paper, said, " In three minutes, 
Tomkins, three minutes more, and I shall be 
at liberty to receive the gentleman." You 
needn't waste time on describing such trifles. 
I have myself breathed the atmosphere and 
watched the machinery of a great solicitor's 
ofiice. To the point, my dear boy.' 

Smiling his recognition of the truthMness 
of Rupert's descriptive touches, Edward, who 
had no intention to waste words on trifles, 
continued : — * There was a great change in 
the lawyer's appearance and manner. He 
was no longer dressed in mourning, but wore 
a snuff-colored waistcoat and blue silk stock. 
I noticed this alteration of attire, and in- 
ferred from it that the black dress which he 
wore in Jersey had been merely put on for 
the occasion, as an appropriate mark of sym- 
pathy with my sorrow, just as a doctor might 
assume a black hat-band and gloves at a 
patient's funeral. He eyed me and his pa- 
pers through double-barrelled glasses, which 
he held to nis eyes with his right hand. This 
fiujt impressed me, for in Jersey I saw him 
read the fine print of a newspaper and my 
grandfather's first letter to me without the 
aid of glasses. I thought him stiff and for- 
mal at St. Brelade's, but in his office he 
seemed much more frigid, and unbending, 
and cautious. Perhaps you think these facts 
trifles, about which you told me not to waste 
words; but they were not trifles, for they 
made me feel that there was a wide differ- 
ence between the Mr. Purfleet who followed 
my fether to the grave and the Mr. Purfleet 
who was receiving me in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields.' 

* Trifle^ !' interposed Rupert, with philoso- 
phic sententiousness. * By no means. Man- 
ners are not idle.' 

* He was polite and civil enough,' Edward 
went on, * but there was less deference and 
sjrmpathy in his tone and words. He made 
me &el that I had sunk in his estimation— * 
that he looked upon me as a misguided, fool- 
ish young fellow.' 

* " You played your cards badly at Gam- 



linghay Court, Mr. Edward Smith," he said, 
abruptly, as soon as we had shaken hands, 
and I had taken a chair. He laid a slight 
emphasis on the word SmWiSLD. emphasis 
which signified " that is the name by which 
I am henceforth to know and address you, 
my young sir ;" whereas in Jersey he had ab- 
stained from calling me by my surname after 
our first greeting. 

* " I did what! thought right." 

* " Well, that's a satisfaction for yourself," 
he rejoined. " K you had acted to your own 
dissatisfaction as well as your friends', you 
would be an object for unqualified pity. It 
is something for a man to have the approval 
of his own judgment, when other people feel 
that he has acted imprudently." 

* " Though I have taken a course you do 
not approve, I am not the less grateful to 
you, sir, for speaking in my behalf to my 
grandfather." 

' " Say no more about that, Mr. Smith," he 
said, slightly relaxing from his frigid manner, 
and then growing again distant and cold. " I 
told you that your father and I were old 
friends, and that I would do my best to serve 
you. I am glad to hear you acknowledge 
that I made good my promise. My affection 
for your father made me wish to see you 
placed in that rank of society to which a 
Starling of (Jamlinghay has a claim of admis- 
sion ; and, under the influence of that senti- 
ment, I said much more to my client. Sir 
Frank, than I was, as his legal adviser, strict- 
ly justified in saying. Aided by Lady Star- 
hng, who is a woman of great judgment and 
moderation — one of her ladyship's principal 
characteristics is moderation — I prevailed on 
Sir Frank to entertain liberal intentions to- 
wards you. Really, if he had never had a 
difference with your father, I don't see what 
more you could have expected from him than 
he consented to do for you. He offered to 
place you in an honorable profession, to give 
you an ample allowance, and to make a gen- 
tleman of you; he even held out hopes that 
he would at some distant date receive you at 
Gamlinghay, and introduce you to the county 
families of Hampshire as his nephew. What 
more had you a right to hope of him ?" 

'"I expected nothing from him — ^wished 
for nothing from him !" 

* " The cards were put into your hands," 
continued the lawyer, without noticing my 
interruption, " and you would not play them. 
You must follow art. An enthusiasm for art 
—as it is called — was enough to make you 
reject all the substantial advantages of your 
grandfather's offer." 

* He did not say this testily, but in the cold, 
dry voice of a lawyer making an official state- 
ment of facts. 

' " Still, I am glad that you acknowledge I 
did my best for you," he went on ; " it would 
have pained me to think, Mr. Smith, that you 
labored under any misapprehension as to my 
part in your affairs. So far, my mind is easy. 
As for yourself, I sincerely hope you won't 
repent the reply you have given to Sir 
Frank's advances towards the better state of 
things which I hoped to bring a.bc>NsJ^\ltst^Oc»R. 
past can't b^ xui^oii*^. X wsl TssasJ^ ^^»&fc %ss^- 
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derstand thal^the past caa't be undone. 
Your grandfather is a man of firm will ; and 
naturally he is hurt and incensed at what he 
thinks your folly." 

' '^ I quite understand that I must abide by 
the consequences of my dedsion," I observed. 
., ' " Then, if you quite see thsU;, I may as 
well make no further allusi(»iB to the past/' 
he said, raising his gold-rimmed glasses to 
his eyes again, and peering through them at 
some letters which lay on a table at his side. 
" Let me pass on to the business which caused 
me to write to jrou. I have here a letter 
from Sir Frank, m which he reminds me that 
you have consented to bear the name of 
Smith as long as he wi^es you to do so. Sir 
Frank is right on that point ?" 

* " Quite right, Mr. Purfleet." 

* " You consent ?" 
* " I do." 
*"Well," continued the lawyer, peering 

again through his glasses at the letters, 
though he doubtless knew the contents of 
Sir Frank's note by heart, " Sir Frank, un- 
willing that you should start on your own 
account in fife without a fair chance of 
the sort of success which you propose to 
yourself, directs me to pay to you the sum of 
five hundred pounds. Perhaps you'll be too 
proud to accept the money. Sir Frank does 
not want you to thank him for the gift." 

*It was evident that Mr. Purfleet added 
this concluding assurance from a kindly mo- 
tive — ^wishing me to accept the money, but 
fearing that I should decline it. 

* " I will receive it," I answered, remember- 
ing my promise to my father. 

* " I am glad to hear jou say so," returned 
Mr. Purfleet, with an air of relief from an un- 
pleasant apprehension. " It is only in accord- 
•ance with common sense that you shouldn't 
quarrel with a slice of wholesome bread-and 
butter." 

*" Have you anything more to communi- 
cate ? " I inquired, after a pause which he did 
not seem inclined to break. 

* " Yes, I have," he replied, raising his glass- 
es, and again running his eyes over Sir 
Frank's letter. " Your grandfather also em- 
powers me, at the end of three years, to pay 
you another sum of five hundred pounds, 
provided you prove to me that you have some 
definite object in view which makes you need 
the money, and provided that during the pre- 
ceeding three yeai-s you have kept your prom- 
ise to bear the name of Smith and conceal 
your relationship to the family of Starling. 
Y ou must bear in mind the conditions." 

* " I will bear them in mind," I replied, 
again remembering my promise to my father ; 
and (as that promise left me free to have an 
object for the second sum or not, as I pleased, 
alently resolving that I should never apply 
to Mr. Purfleet for the money. 

* " When, therefore, I have mven you five 
hundred pounds, our business for the present 
will be at an end." 
* " I do not wish to trespass needlessly on 
* yoHr valuable time," was my response. 

'1 had scarcely said this, continued Ed- 
ward,, with a snule, as he was about to re- 
»^»'2id Jiupert of his humorous description of 



an incident which is an ordinary occurrence 
during a tete-a-tete interview With a lawyer in 
his office, * when a clerk entered the room 
and put a slip of paper before his master.' 

* Of course he did,^ interjected Rupert with 
a laugh. 

* " Tell the gentleman I shall be at liberty 
in another minute," said Mr. Purfleet to the 
clerk, when he had looked at the slip of paper 
— through his glasses, of course. And then, 
when the servant had left the room, he added, 
" I dare say you think five hundred pounds a 
very large fund of wealth.' 

* " It is a considerable sum of money," I an- 
swered, appreciating the cautious tone in 
which the lawyer uttered his last words ; but 
I aih aware it can be spent very quickly. I 
shan't make away with it foolishly. I have 
no turn for expensive pleasures." 

* " I have seen enough of you, Mr. Smith, to 
be sure you won't spend it in dissipation. 
But take my advice — don't tell your friends 
that you have the command of so large a 
sum." 

< « Why do you give me that advice sir ? " 

* " To spend imprudently is only one step 
worse than to lend imprudently. There are 
sharks everywhere, ready to swallow up any 
cash that falls in their way ; and in the studios 
in which art-students* learn their business, 
greedy fish of that sort are to be found in 
shoals. * Neither a borrower nor a lerider be,' 
Mr. Smith. Ah 1 tiie man who said that 
would have made an admirable lawyer ; he 
was a good man of business 1 If your painter- 
friends know that you have so much money 
in hand, they'll want to borrow of you ; and 
if they ask you to lend, you won't find it easy 
to refuse. Do as I tell you, keep your wealth 
a secret." 

* " I will act on your counsel, Mr. Purfleet, 
and I thank you for it." 

* " Have you an account at any bank ? I 
suppose you havn't ? ' 

* " I have never had more money than I 
could comfortably cany about in my pocket, 
so I have never had occasion to trouble a 
banker. But now I am going to be a capital- 
ist I must ask some one to take care of my 
money. Would you be kind enough to give 
me the name of a bank suitable for me ? ' ° 

* He gave me the name of the bank where I 
have my small account, adding, " I bank there 
myself, and if you like, I will pay the five 
hundred pounds to your accoimt there. I can 
speak to the manager about it this afternoon, 
for I have an engagement with him on other 
business. I shan't want your receipt ; for tlie 
less formality we have about this business the 
better. If you'll call at the bank to-morrow 
you'll find an account has been opened to 
you." 

* Saying this, he rose and stood on his 
hearthrug with an air which said, " And now, 
Mr. Smith, I have had enough of your society 
— ^you can go." 

* Towards the close of this interview, he 
had laid aside something of his coldness, and 
I felt gratefully towards him, notwithstanding 
his manifest intention to keep me at a dis- 
tance. He was very different from the Mr. 
Piufleet who spoke to me cautious words of 
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comfort and encotiragement, when he had just 
laid my dear father in his grave ; but still he 
had in this conversation been in many re- 
spects considerate of my feelings, and I could 
not forget that he had done his best to render 
me what he deemed would be important ser- 
vice. 

* So as I rose and took my leave of him, I 
said with warmth, " Sir, I feel that you have 
been very kind to me and I shall never forget 
your kindness." 

'He just touched my outstretched hand 
with the tips of two of his fingers, as he drew 
himself up and answered, in an icy fashion, 
" I don't know how 1 can be of any further 
service to you, Mr. Smith ; but, if you ever 
see how I can help you, I beg you to remem- 
ber that you may command mj services." 

* " Although I have behaved in this matter 
BO imprudently, so foolishly ?" I added. 

* For ten seconds he looked at me curiously, 
and then, clutching mv hand, he shook it 
warmly, saying, " Mr. Edward Smith, I made 
up my mind not to call you a fool, but I must 
do it. You are a fool, but all the same for 
that, I shall always be sincerely glad to hear 
of your success." 

* So I closed my interview with Mr. Pur- 
fleet. 

* I called next day at the bank, and was in- 
formed that five hundred pounds had been 
paid to my account. 

* Prom that day to this I have never seen or 
heard from Mr. !Purfleet or my grandfather. 
Of Lady Starling's death I learnt from the 
newspapers.' ' 

» 

CHAPTER XLVII. 
edwabd's dbeam. 

When Edward spoke the last words of the 
last chapter the night was far advanced. The 
roar of Holbom had sunk to a drowsy mur- 
mur, and the drowsy murmur had gradually 
died down to a silence which, as the artist 
drew to the close of his revelations, was only 
occasionally broken by the clattering of night 
cabs. Above, in the quiet, cloudless firma- 
ment, the stars shone clear and bright, and, 
standing at the open window of his studio, to 
which he went for a breath of fresh air as 
soon as he had ended his story of personal 
experiences, Edward saw upon the surface of 
the court below the reflected light of the 
moon (which was itself invisible from his 
point of view) and the dark shadows thrown 
across the open space by the opposite build- 
mgs. 

*^We had better say " Good night " to each 
other now,* he observed when he had stood 
in silence by the open window for three min- 
utes, and had once again resumed his custom- 
ary seat. 

* Dear old feUow,' responded Rupert, with 
brotherly tenderness. * I wish I knew how 
to comfbrt you. Yours is a hard case ; that 
it is 1 You are my j unior in years, but my eld- 
er in suffering.' 

* It will all come right, old boy,' answered 
Edward, with a sad smile; * don't trouble 
yourself about me so much as to be unhappy for 



me. I know that life's chief good comes to 
those who are called upon to learn her stern- 
est lessona And if I am to be a wretched 
man, what of it ? What does it matter ? I 
am only one paltry unit of the millions of hu- 
man creatures still alive, before whom count- 
less millions have passed away, and after 
whom innumerable millions will come. It is 
impious for a man to make too much of his 
own sorrow, as if it were any real importance 
LQ the vast scheme of which his entire exist- 
ence is no more than a grain of dust. If I can 
get to heaven when I me, I don't care what 
happens to me in this world. That's how I con- 
sole myself' 

Unaccustomed to look beyond this present 
life, and taking a somewhat selfish view of all 
matters pertaining to man's existence on tbia 
planet, Rupert could not see how much con- 
solation could be derived from his friend's 
way of regarding and dealiug with personal 
grief; but he did not say so. Respecting the 
si^erstitions and humoring the crotchets of his 
weaker brethren, Rupert seldom shocked the 
feelings of his companions by openly differing 
with tlxem on points of faith or religious sen- 
timent ; and in his intercourse with Edward 
he was especially careful to keep his shallow 
scepticism out of sight. 

On the present occasion, instead of follow- 
ing the artist to the higher level of thought 
whither the latter had ascended with those 
quick steps by which men of fervently relig- 
ious natures pass from what is low and per- 
sonal to unselfish and sublime meditations, 
the butterfly barrister drew his fHend back 
to ground on which he could better sympa- 
thise with him. 

* That's true, old fellow,' he observed, * and 
there is comfort of the highest, grandest sort 
in what you say. But still a friend, thinking 
for his friend, cannot throw sorrow iuto di^ 
tance, and drive it out of sight by long divis- 
ion. When I think of your hard case I can't 
concern myself with the generations of the 
past and the ages that are to be. I can do 
no more than think of you, and how different 
your lot ought to be — might have*been — may 
be. A trifling accident of birth has made you 
miss all that would make you a supremely 
happy man ; and a trifling accident of death 
would give you aU that you desire — ^you 
know it would.' 

' So well, Rupert, do I know it,' replied the 
artist, iu a changed voice — a voice of alarm 
and warning, as he looked up with a nervous 
expression of terror and entreaty — ' that Sa- 
tan has no need to remind me of it by my 
dearest friend's lips. The devil is always 
putting that damnable thought into my mind. 
As soon as I pluck it up and throw it away, 
he plants it there again. It is the way m 
which he is ever tempting me to sinful wish- 
es, though God's great mercy saves me from 
the miquity of deliberately harboring them. 
Rupert, I tell you, the devil prompted you to 
make that speech. As you love me with a 
brother's love, never repeat it P 

Rupert had spoken the particular words 
which occasioned this outburst of feeling in 
comparative carelessness, little imagining 
how they would be received, and \sv ^^\Sfii3w 
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ignorance of the sensitive wound which they 
probed so deeply. The result was to him a 
startling discovery, not unaccompanied with 
regret. Originally, his nature had not been 
especially evil ; and of the faults with which 
vicious pleasure and vain philosophy had 
filled his heart and intellect, deliberate cruel- 
ty was not one. The sight of misenr always 
touched him acutely. A radical defect, seat- 
ed at the foundation of his moral constitu- 
tion — a defect to which especial attention will 
be directed in the course of a few pages, and 
at the discovery of which no reader of this 
story will feel surprise— made him shrink 
from the spectacle of physical or mental suf- 
fering. He constantly did heartless acts that 
necessarily brought anguish to others, but he 
always looked away from the consequences 
of his conduct. He was one of those beings 
to whom Providence apparently assigns the 
odious, but not needless task of creating hu- 
man misery; but from the wretchedness 
which he wrought he always fled as soon as 
he had created it. He often said that which 
inflicted torture on his hearers, but in thus 
giving wounds he acted in flippant heedless- 
ness, not with malicious design. He was a 
man of fair words and pleasant smiles ; gree- 
dy of approbation, and, with weak vanity, 
smarting for days at the recollection of any 
ill-judged speech by which he had offiended, 
where he had wished to gratify. Of physical 
suffering, exhibited by others, he was meanly 
sensitive, shuddering at it with a child*s im- 
pulsive pity and a coward's terror. A whin- 
ing mendicant in the streets readily drew 
alms from him ; and if, as he tossed the beg- 
gar a bounty, he uttered a contemptuous jibe 
or bitter jest, he did so under an impression 
that the contempt would not be felt, and that 
thejest would not be understood. 

Had he, therefore, at all anticipated the ef- 
fect of his words, they would not have been 
uttered. 

* Dear Ned,' he now exclaimed, with genuine 
distress, * if I had had the faintest notion that 
my unconsidered speech would disturb you in 
this way, I would have cut my tongue out 
sooner than have so hurt you. Of course, 
you know this. How was I to know on 
what delicate ground I was treading ?' 

As he thus spoke he rose, and advancing to 
the artist, held out his own right hand. 

* You couldn't know it, of course not,* re- 
joined Edward, taking the outstretched hand 
m a firm grasp ; * and you may see I don't re- 
sent your discovering what I should not vol- 
imtarily have shown you, when I say— and I 
can say it honestly — that I am not sorry you 
know the worst spot of my character. Why 

-should I have any secret from you? There, 
sit down again, old fellow ; don t go just yet. 
If we sit up till daylight, you won't be the 
worse for it.' « 

* The fact is, Rupert,* he continued, when 
his friend was again seated, ^ this sorrow is 
wearing me so that at times I almost fear my 
judgment will be upset— my mind crazed. It 
surrounds me with temptations, and lessens 
my powers of resistance. For twelve months 
past I have not had a sound night's rest. Till 
this wretchedness began, I never knew what 



broken rest meant My strength, brahi 
nerves, are so shaken, that sometimes, when t 
stand at my easel, I can't hold out, but have 
to sit down here in solitude, and make an ef- 
fort not to weep like a mere sickly fool. 
Hundreds of unhealthy fancies distress me, 
and I feel my powers all going to ruin. May 
God help me !' 

* He will help you. Be a brave boy. It 
will all come right in time.' 

' Yes, yes. I Know it will all turn out for 
the best. When We get away from England 
I shall be better. Rome will help to set me 
up. But till I turn my back on this place 
my days will be nothing but a struggle with 
the diseases of my mind. That hideous 
thought of the benefit I should derive from 
my cousin's death upsets me ; for guUt lies in 
thought as well as act. A man may commit 
murder in his heart, not less easily than adul- 
tery, or any other sin. There is great trial in 
store for me — a strange trial of self-sacrifice. 

* Heaven knows, Ned, that you are sacrific- 
ing yourself already. That trial does not belong 
to the future — it is a part of the present.' 

* Ay, but there is worse coming ; I know 
not what, but it is coming,' answered the art- 
ist, with tremor in his voice and anguish in 
hiR fiipp 

' Shake off that fancy, Ned. Don't, old 
fellow, make things worse than they really 
are. " Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." ' 

* Nearly twelve months since,' continued 
the artist, * as I was sitting in this room, one 
lonely, solenm night, a voice, clear and dis- 
tinct as human voice, awful as God's must 
be, spoke to me these words : " You are about 
to enter on a long course of self-sacrifice. You 
are now going to sacrifice your purely per- 
sonal desires to a sense of duty. The time will 
come when you will sacrifice your personal 
desires to love. Be steadfast to your purpose. 
Nearly all men are capable of self-sacrifice for 
a brief period. Many persons begin great 
works of self-sacrifice. Few complete mem. 
Be brave. You are now about to sacrifice 
yourself to duty. One day you will be called 
to sacrifice yourself to love.'* They were the 
words, Rupert ; there were no more of them, 
and no less. They were uttered slowly and 
deliberately, and as they struck my ear, I 
said to myself, " Throughout my life they'll 
be as much a part of me as my own heart 
wiU be." It is strange, the mode in which 
those words were placed in my memory, and 
the two different ways in which I am remind- 
ed of them. In the night, when it is dark, 
and I am full of dejection, they reform them- 
selves, and strike upon my ear in the same 
tones wherewith they first came to me. By 
day, when I pause in my work, or am walk- 
ing about in the broad light of Hie sky, I see 
them spread out before me, printed on a white 
sheet. There is a terrible future before me 1* 

* Ned, you were just now trying to forget 
yourself m thinking about others,' interposed 
Rupert, speaking with gentleness and very 
impressive solenmity. * Bear in mind that 
you are not the first man who has writhed 
under the tortures inflicted by his own 
imagination.* 
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* There is no need to assure me of that— to 
explam to me that it is my disordered imagi- 
nation which ori^ally fashioned the words, 
and is now continuafly repeating them, or 
extending tiiem before me on the broad white 
sheet. Of course it was my imagination that 
did the work— that does it still. But what 
of it, since God speaks to us and Satan tempts 
us through our imaginations ? If you could 
ahow me that the words, in the first instance, 
were actually uttered by some power, some 
human agency, external to myself, you would 
take from them their solemn force and awful 
significance. There are those who laugh at 
ghostly communications and spiritual voices, 
as though they were impossibUities, and the 
mere creations of morbid phantasy. But I 
tell you, Rupert, these ghostly communica- 
tions and mysterious utterances are realities 
—realities, compared with which material 
&cts are no more than transient shadows. 
There is a ghost haunting every man, and, do 
what he can, he canH at all times reftise to re- 
cogiise its existence.' 

Twelve months earlier, Edward could not 
have thus spoken ; for his eyes had not been 
opened to the truth which he was still power- 
less to adequately express. 

Sorrow was making him wise by the les- 
sons which drive weak, unstable minds to 
madness. 

* You know the nature of the words, the 
exact worth of the hallucinations: make light 
amusement of them, or look away from them,' 
said the careless, cowardly counsellor, who 
had been listening to statements which, with 
all his cleverness, he could only imperfectly 
comprehend. 

* Nay,* answered the earnest man, the brave 
sufferer, * I know the nature of the words, and 
for that reason I won't look away fi-om them 
or smile at them. Every night and every 
morning I pray Gk)d to keep them fresh in my 
memory, and strengthen me to bear that to 
which they point' 

* To what can they point ?' asked Rupert. 
For a minute Edward was silent, and then, 

raising his guileless face and honest eyes to 
that mend who had entered his heart's most 
secret chamber, he said, * This morning, Ru- 
pert — ^nay, not this morning (for we are al- 
ready in a new day), but last morning, at 
about this hour, just as the dawn was slowly 
stealing up, and the shades of night were fall- 
ing away, I was in bed, not sleeping, but doz- 
ing in that border-land between slumber and 
perfect self-consciousness — ^in that brief period 
when certain powers of the mind outstrip 
Jud^ent, and fashion the capricious scenes 
which we call dreams ; and as I so lay, I had 
a strange vision. I thought that I was walk- 
ing under the trees of a nobly-wooded park, 
and that I strolled on till I came to thereat 
hall in the midst of the demesne. There 
were around the mansion bowers and gar- 
dens—spacious, and beautifully kept. It 
seemed to me that I was in the pleasure 
grounds of Gamlinghay Court ; and as I stood 
under the black canopy of an ancient cedar, 
I saw Florence walking with her husband, 
the representative of my family.' 
'You dreamt that she had married your 



cousin, and become Lady Starling of Gam- 
linghay Court?' exclaimed Rupert, with sur- 
prise. 

* I dreamt something wilder still:* 

* Impossible !' 

* Informed for the first time of most impor- 
tant facts connected with my own history, as 
is often the case in dreams, I suddenly 
became aware that my cousin was dead, and 
that an impostor, claiming to be myself— ay, 
and having made good ms claim — had de- 
prived me of my birthright, and acquired tiie 
rank and wealth which I had sinfully desired 
to arrive at through my dead cousin's death. 
I dreamt that^ having gained my rightful title 
and estate, he had sought Florence's love, and 
won it; that she had married him; that I 
loved her, as I do now ; and that I could not 
prove my title to my ancestors' lands and 
hereditary honor without at the same time 
holding her up to ignominious compassion, as 
the wife of a knave, a rogue, a felon !' 

* By heavens 1 what a m*eam ! €ro on.' 

* I saw her innocent, lovely face. She pass- 
ed me! A daughter of the gods, divinely 
tall, and most divinely fair I The glow, and 
the glory, and the most intense happiness of 
her beauty showed me that she loved him. 
Mm 1 could not look at in the face ; for his 
countenance was turned away from me and 
her. I could only see the figure of the man 
who had robbea me of my name, my lands, 
my love! There was an age of anguish in 
that short vision. The mind moves fast in 
dream-land. When I woke, my cheeks were 
wet with tears, and I prayed to God not to 
torment me with that i*eam again, for I 
could not bear it.' 

* It was a fearful vision,' said Rupert, earn- 
estly. 

* You asked me just now to what the voice 
could point ?' 

*Idid.* 

* If it point to such a future ?' 

*You would endure that future bravely,* 
answered Rupert. 

*No,' answered the artist, *not bravely. 
There are trials, Rupert, which should not be 
met with a miserable affectation of fortitude. 
I should try to suffer humbly, imploring our 
dear Father in heaven to save me from the 
sin of s^lf-murder.' 

» * » » * 
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They parted in the 
moon's beams were f 
opening day. 

As he crossed Holbom, in which no human 
creature was visible, and walked down Chan- 
cery Lane to the Temple, Rupert reviewed 
each item and cast up the sum of his friend's 
revelations. 

A smile played upon his face as he tapped 
at the Middle Temple gate, and stood on the 
south side of Fleet Street, waiting for the 
night porter to answer his summons, and af- 
ford him entrance to the tranquil college. 

* That's a new view of my dear fViend, but 
it is a true one,' muttered the barrister, as he 
slowly paced the distance from the gateway 
to Essex Court. * It is clear as daylight that 
my dear friend's mind has the seeds of in&axv.« 
ity lurking in it. K\mv^\v\ ^^^jkS^XscasSu^issaiS^ 
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to him from his mother. No Starling of 
Gamlinghay ever lodged for the sake of bet- 
ter health within the walls of a lunatic asy- 
lum. Yes, religious enthusiasm is always 
accompanied by a certain amount of pure 
madness. Poor boy! It all the more be- 
hoves me to take good care of him.* 



CHAPTER XLVm. 

roA FEARS THAT SHE SEES. 

"Whilst time was thus placing Edward 
more and more under Rupert's influence, it 
was bringing on events which interrupted 
the artist's intercourse with the family who 
had shown him much substantial kindness — 
events which made him more than ever need 
a friend's sympathy and care. 

Flo's portrait, so nearly completed at the 
close of April, remained unfinished through- 
out May and the earlier part of June. To- 
wards the end of the former month, Edward 
had told her that he should require her to 
give him two more sittings, and that he ex- 
pected to add the final touches to the picture 
ere ten days had passed. But the canvas 
hung on hand. The girl had deferred those 
last sittings from day to day, evincing way- 
ward disinclination to aid in the completion 
of the task ; and as the fresh, stirring days of 
May drew near to sunny June, she had in the 
manifest effects of a slight indisposition (Dr. 
Marlowe called it a slight indisposition) a rea- 
sonable excuse for putting off the sittings 
still later. 

For weeks she had seemed out of health. 
She made no complaint, and when Mr. New- 
bolt and Ida first began to charge her with 
ailing, she had laughed at their anxiety ; for 
besides knowing that their affectionate dis- 
cernment was not at fault, she knew right 
well what it was that made her spirits flag, 

gave unrest to her pillow, brought tears to 
er eyes when no curious eyes watched them, 
and stole the pink glow from her cheeks. 
Like Edward, she had a secret ; and maidenly 
pride, and the sensitive honor of her pure 
breast, made her resolve that neither he, nor 
Ida, nor her fether should discover it. So, 
with artifice and brave hypocrisy which it is 
not in this writer's power to condemn as sys- 
tematic falsehood, she smiled gaily when her 
heart was very sad, and endeavored to per- 
suade Mr. Newbolt and her sister that their 
suspicions and apprehensions were ground- 
less—laughing at their absurd fancies (as she 
termed them), and' protesting that never in 
all her life had she found herself stronger 9/ 
happier. 

But she would not satisfy her loving in- 
quisitors. 

Mr. Newbolt was sure that his darling was 
* out of sorts,' and having at hand no other 
power on which to lay the blame, was pleased 
to quarrel with the spring, attributing the 
mischief to the bursting of green leaf-buds, 
and comforting himself with predictions that 
his child would be as fresh and blooming as 
ever when June, the healer, came with sun 
sod music. Ida, in word, took her father's 



view of the case ; but at heart she was less 
confident that the dust and heat of summer 
would have the beneficial effect expected of 
them. She had herself always experienced 
a delicious consciousness of renewed vigor 
and larger capability of enjoyment in merry 
spring-tide; and in past years she had in- 
variably observed April and May affect Flo 
in the same manner. How came it, she asked 
herself, that the spring of 1847 had not the 
same result as previous springs ? She had 
better opportunities than her father for watch- 
ing Flo closely. Like him, she saw the girl's 
loss of color, appetite, animation, but she was 
aware of other signs of concealed trouble, 
which did not come to his observation. Hav- 
ing been to Flo a mother rather than a sla- 
ter, she had been accustomed to guard and 
tend her with maternal curiosity, it was her 
wont to glide into Flo's room in the silence 
of night, and watch her in her peaceful slum- 
bers. Heretofore, in these nocturnal visits 
she had always found the girl asleep. It was 
otherwise in the spring of 1847. * Beauty,* 
observed the elder sister, stooping over her 
charge, and kissing her on one occasion, 
when she found her awake, though she had 
hoped to see her in a state of tranquil uncon- 
sciousness, * how comes it that you sleep so 
badly now ? You cannot be well, I am sure 
you are not well.' Whereto Flo responded, 
with unusual sharpness, * Why do you tease 
me so, Ida ? why haven't I as much right as 
you to be awake ?' and then, quickly repent- 
mg of her tetchy answer,' she threw her arms 
round Ida's neck, kissing her passionately, 
and saying, ' But it is very good and loving 
of you to come and look at me.* 

A few nights after this event, Ida, on pay- 
ing a visit to her sister's bedside, found her 
apparently asleep, but there were traces of 
tears on the poor girl's face ; and these signs 
of sorrow made so deep an impression on the 
elder sister, that she stood many minutes in- 
tently gazing at the beauty on which grief 
had put plain letters. For many a night af- 
ter this occurrence Ida was not permitted to 
enter Flo's room. Flo had only been feign- 
ing sleep, and she knew that the proofe of 
her weeping had been observed. She said 
nothing to Ida on the subject, but from that 
time she always barred her bedroom door be- 
fore she laid herself on her bed, and thus 
compelled Ida to relinquish one of the many 
loving habits of her life. Not a word passed 
between the sisters relative to this exclusion 
of Ida from the chamber, but in silence each 
thought much about it : the elder sister mar- 
velling why it was that her affectionate 
watchfrilness, in past times always a souroe 
of pleasure to the watched as well as the 
watcher, had come to be regarded as disa- 
ffreeable espionage ; the younger sister won 
dering, with an uneasiness closely resembling 
the disquiet of a guilty conscience, what con- 
struction was put upon her conduct, and at 
times wishing, at other times fearing, that 
Ida would make an allusion to it. Those 
who have studied and can appreciate the 
life of two such sisters as Ida and Floreiice 
will not deem this event a trifle, or suppose 
that its consequences were unimpoilant The 
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perfect confidence of loving hearts is made up 
of trifles. Loving intercoui-se consists in lit- 
tle things, and a little thmg can bring it to an 
end. That barred door separated the sisters 
by day as well as bv night ; and each knew 
that it was a barrier betwixt them. And 
when two fond, trustful natures (whose mu- 
tual affection is the growth of long years 
spent in closest intimacy and unbroken har- 
mony) are driven asunder, it for the time 
matters little whether the severance betwixt 
them be an inch-wide chink or a vast gulf 
"When breaches of affection have been 
wrought by trifles, the evil may be reme- 
died ; but w?iil8t the evil lasts, the irritation 
caused by a feather hurts not less than the 
wound given by a sword. 

Good reason had Flo to wonder what con- 
struction Ida put on her conduct — what sus- 
picions her altered looks and demeanor 
roused in her sister's mind. 

But some weeks elapsed after Flo began 
to look pale and harrassed, ere Ida feared she 
saw the cause of the mischief 

Shortly after the dinner-party at which 
Rupert was for the first time introduced to 
Mr. Newbolt's daughters, the young barrister 
called at the Clock House, and was conducted 
to the drawing-room, where the sisters were 
sitting. He had selected for the call an after- 
noon when he knew Edward would be en- 
gaged elsewhere; for though it was not his 
intention to become forthwith a frequent 
visitor at the house, he intended to make 
• good his footing amongst the friends of the 
' establishment, in his own personal character, 
and not merely as the artist's companion. 

He deemed himself, therefore, fortunate in 
finding the ladies at home ; and he did his 
best to recommend himself to their good 
opinion during the twenty minutes whidi he 
OT)ent in their drawing-room, talking with the 
bvely fluency of which his clever tongue was 
a perfect master. 

Diffidence and too great modesty not being 
amonest the number of his failings, he ex- 
erted himself with some efiect, and on taking 
his leave of the sisters, he flattered himself 
that his excui^ion to ^ the Hill ' had by no 
means Mled of its object. ' Miss Flo has 
already made up her mind that she likes me,' 
he thought, as he turned out of Crouch Lane ; 
* the elder sister is more cautious, and more 
slow to form favorable opinions of a stranger, 
but, unless I am greatly mistaken, she has not 
conceived a decided dislike to me.' 

Li which last thought Mr. Rupert was in 
error. 

For instead of being amiably disposed to 
him, Ida, without being able to put in words 
a good reason for her imfriendljr feelings, 
entertained an actual and very decided aver- 
sion for Edward's most intimate companion. 
No look, no word, no act of his had injformed 
the lady of his true character; till she had 
seen him his name had never been mentioned 
to her save in terms of affectionate admira- 
tion ; and during her brief acquaintance with 
him he had been careful to say every thine 
thati^ could please, and nothing that could 
offend her. Instinct, and that subtle power 
of discerning character which good and very 



clever women not seldom possess, assured 
her that he was bad, fiilse, unstable man. She 
felt the wickedness that was in him, and 
needed no overt acts of immorality to con- 
vince her that he was that which the tingling 
of her sensitive nerves declared him to be. 

* I don't like that young man,' said Ida 
abruptly, as soon as sue had heard the hall 
door close on Rupert's retiring steps. 

* Indeed ?' rejoined Flo with an air of sur- 
prise, looking up from the novel which she 
had been perusing before Rupert entered. 

* I can't teU you why I dislike him ; indeed, 
I don't know why. But I feel that he is no 
worthy friend for Mr. Edward Smith. I wish 
they aid not know so much of each other.' 

' Mr. Rupert Smith admires his friend very 
much r 

*Why doesn't he imitate him?' retorted 
Ida, quickly. 

'You would not, surely, have the world 
made of painters ?' returned Flo, weU know- 
ing what her sister meant, but wilfully mis- 
construing her words. 

* I don't want him to imitate Mr. Edward 
as an artist. Indeed, part of my dislike to the 
young man, I think, is due to his idle affecta- 
tion of being a connoisseur who amuses him- 
self with art. He had better imitate his 
friend's industry. A youn§ man of his age 
ought to be doing something of use either 
to himself or others.' 

* He has a profession, he is a barrister.' 
•Really, Flo, you'll make me angry with you, 

if you go on tsdking as though you had been 
brought up in a nursery all your days, and 
did not know what a briefless barrister means. 

* I suppose it means a gentleman who is a 
barrister, but is not so fortunate as to have a 
crowd of clients,' answered Flo, with a spice 
of stubbornness in her voice and countenance. 
* You laugh at papa for thinking well or ill 
of people, just in proportion as they succeed 
or fail in the world, and now you are adopt- 
ing the same tone yourself 

* And I must use it till I have a better reason 
for disliking our new friend,' returned Ida ; 
and then, persisting in her imcharitable mood, 
which certainly was not in accordance with 
the usual tenor of her mind, she added, 
vehemently, * I do dislike him. And for the 
present I am content to dislike him without a 
good reason.' 

* And I like him loiiA a reason,' answered the 
younger sister, with corresponding warmth. 
He is the friend of Mr. Edward Smith, who 
is our friend,' 

* Upon my word Flo,' retorted Ida, laughing 
outright, you must like papa's young artist 
much more than I do— -although I think him 
a nice young man enough — if you are ready 
to like all his friends.' 

There was a provoking flash of disdainful 
merriment in Ida's face as ^e spoke these 
words. She had not intended to give her sis- 
ter pain ; but the speech cut the girl to the 
heart. The color leaped to her cheeks, and 
for a few brief moments she looked her sister 
full in the face, angrily, fiercely. 

The sisters' eyes met ; and Ida saw in Flo's 
clear, steady-gazing eyes a light that she had 
never before beheld in them« 
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Ida's rfance fell before that fierce light 
Then Flo rose, and went hastUy from the 
room. 

And Ida, bemg thus left to herself, feared 
that she saw the cause of the mischief; the 
reason why Flo resented her affectionate 
watchfulness as insuflferable espionage; the 
meaning of the poor girl's pale fajce and rest- 
less nights. 

» 

CHAPTER XLIX. 

FINAL TOUCHES TO FLO'S POKTKAIT. 

Edward continued to give Flo lessons in 
painting for three weeks after the sisters ex- 
changed those significant glances ; but when 
he was absent they rarely mentioned his name 
— Ida's suspicions making her feel that the 
artist was a topic which she had better steer 
clear of in conversation with her sister ; and 
Flo lacking courage to speak freely about the 
man who had a part of all her thoughts, and 
dreading to confirm the suspicions which she 
well knew her sister had, at least for a few 
passing moments, entertained. With repeat- 
ed eflbrts at self-deception, the girl endeavored 
to persuade herself, that Ida had dismissed 
those suspicions as idle fancies ; but the efforts 
were far from successful, for as soon as Flo 
had reasoned herself into a transient belief 
that her secret had not been actually dis- 
covered, recollections of the glance from Ida's 
eyes terrified her with a conviction that her 
heart had been thoroughly read. Moreover, 
Ida's caution in never alluding to Edward — 
whose name had previously been so often on 
her lips— streogthened the poor girl's fears 
that Ida knew too much. 

Instead of becoming stronger with the ad- 
vent of June, Flo continued to lose color, en- 
ergy, and gaiety of heart. It was manifest 
to every one that she was out of health. Ed- 
ward saw the change in her, though he had 
not the faintest suspicion of its cause. John 
Harrison Newbolt became alarmed, and insist- 
ed that Dr. Marlowe (chief of the great * City 
physicians' who congregate in Finsbury 
Square) should be sent for ; and after a foint 
how of resistance, Flo yielded to her father's 
entreaties, and consented to see the doctor. 
She yielded reluctantly, comforting herself 
with hope that by putting herself in medical 
hands, she might be the letter able to divert 
household curiosity from the real nature of her 
case. As she could no longer hide her indis- 
position, she deemed it better that she should 
be thought sick in body than that she should 
be regarded as sick at heart ; and she fiatter- 
ed herself that, while she could mislead her 
doctor, his visits would aid her in misleading 
others. So, after discussion, Flo admitted 
that * she was not quite herself,' and expressed 
readiness to try if Dr. Marlowe's art could set 
her right. 

Dr. Marlowe, therefore, called and had an 
interview with the young lady, speaking to 
her in Ida's presence, and also when the 
elder sister was absent. To his patient, the 
physician's manner was very gentle and un- 
concerned. For every ten words which he 
addreased. to her on the subject of her health. 



he spoke'a hundred in a light, careless strahi 
about the ordinary topics and pleasant * ladies' 
gossip ' of the day. Her illness he called a 
mere trifle. Indeed, he was almost jocular 
about the avowed object of his visit. But to 
Ida with whom he had a few stolen moments of 
private chat, the cunning man spoke in ^ 
more serious tone, candid^ avowing that the 
case required careftd watching and treatment ; 
and making minute inquiries about the way 
in which the invalid spent her time. Was 
she fond of reading? How large a portion 
of each day did she devote to study ? How 
much to music? How much to exercise? 
Did she ride regularly on horseback ? What 
were fier usual hours for rising and going to 
bed? Had she been to many routs during 
the season? How often had she been to 
operas and theatres? She was learning to 
paint in oils, was she ? * Dear me,' said the 
doctor, in that soft, sly way with which it is 
still his wont to ferret out whatever he wishes 
to discover, * it is not often that a yoimg lady 
paints in oils. Girls are usually content with 
pencils and water-colors.' And then the wise 
man continued his hunt in a new direction. 
How many hours at a time did she stand 
over the nasty paints ? Did she complain of 
headache after her painting lessons more than 
before them? Who was her instructor? 
Who was Mr. Edward Smith ? Was he an 
old artist, a man of mark ? 

Perhaps, in answering these last questions 
Ida showed certain signs of restraint and awk- 
wardness, not visible in her replies to other 
inquiries. It is not positively stated that this 
was the case ; but it is confidently affirmed 
that the doctor learnt whatever a sharp ob- 
server of human nature could learn from Ida's 
words and hesitations, her utterances and si- 
lences, her admissions and evasions. 

The historian of these pages cannot say how 
much the doctor discovered, or thought he 
discovered, at this first and other succeeding 
visits to the Clock House. He never impart- 
ed his conclusions to Ida. It is equally certain 
that he imparted them to no one else ; for his 
professional secrets and discoveries the wily 
physician always keeps locked in his own 
breast, not even revealing them to the wife 
who enjoys his unqualified aflection. It was 
but a few months since the historian pre- 
sented to the doctor full credentials from the 
natural guardians of Flo's honors-credentials 
empowering the doctor to state all he could 
remember of these visits — and endeavored 
to extract from him particulars that might 
have contributed largely to the interest of 
these pages. The interview, it may be added, 
was a tite-a-tete chat, and took place in the 
doctor's dining-room, over a bottle of excel- 
lent port, of which the host took a ftill hal^ 
but the writer returned home no wiser than 
he went about the business which led him to 
dine in Finsbury Square. 

' I am very sorry 1 can't help you,' said Dr. 
Marlowe. *I forget all about the circum- 
stance to which you allude. It is my rule to 
forget everything that transpires during my 
professional interviews with patients, except 
the medical points of their cases — ^which, ol 
course, you would not wish me to trouble 
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you with, in the case of this lady about whom 
you are so much mterested.* 

* But, my dear Dr. Marlowe,' persisted the 
historian, ^ou asked me to dine with you, so 
that we might talk it all over. They were 
your words. 



1S"ay, nay, my words were, so that I might 
hear you talk it all over,* returned the physi- 
cian, in the blandest tone imaginable, and 
with a most mischievous smile. 

No information could be either picked or 
screwed out of the doctor. 

There are rounds, however, for believing 
that Doctor Marlowe saw much more of the 
secret cause of Flo's illness, than he either 
ventured to say at the time or subsequently 
admitted. 

Certain it is, that he objected strongly to a 
continuance of the art lessons. He main- 
tained that the smell of oil-paints was likely 
to be very prejudicial to the health of a deli- 
cate girl like his patient, and even went so 
Ikr as to attribute her headaches, and sleepi- 
ness, and lassitude, to their unpleasant and 
poisonous odor. There was little chance, he 
said, that Flo would be herself again, until 
she said good-bye — ^at least for a time— to her 
brushes, and pallet, and nasty pigments. 
*0f course, she can take a holiday,^ inter- 
posed Mr. Newbolt, * or, at least, she can con- 
tent herself with lessons in pencil-drawing 
and water-colors.* Whereto the doctor re- 
sponded, *She had better try a complete 
change of pursuit Since we have agreed to 
think art l3ie cause of the mischief, she ought 
for a time to have no occupation which in 
any way savors of the cause of mischief 
Doubtless, she has tried her eye-sight, by in- 
cessantly scrutinizing combinations of form 
and color. In this respect, pencils and wa- 
ter-colors will do as much harm as strips of 
stinking canvas. She must have change and 
perfect diversion. Send her into the coun- 
try for a visit When the weather grows 
hotter, tf^e her to Scarborough, or the High- 
lands, or North Wales. Change will do 
more for her than physic. Still, she must 
take a little medicine.' 

Compliance was the only course open to 
Flo. 

It was arranged that early in July she 
should pass a month with that sister who has 
already been mentioned as the wife of a pro- 
vincial capitalist, living fajc away from the 
dost, and heat, and noise of London ; and it 
was settled that in the autumn Mr. Newbolt 
shoidd take her and Ida for a tour through 
Scotland. 

So the lessons in painting were relin- 
quished ; and during the last two weeks of 
June she scarcely saw Edward, whose occu- 
pation as her preceptor had thus been sud- 
denly taken from him. 

But before she started for the month's visit 
to her sister who lived in the country, Mr. 
Kewbolt expressed a wish that Edw^d 
should finish the portrait, which had been 
waiting for six or eight weeks for last 
touches. 

In the first week of July, therefore, Ed- 
ward went up to the Clock House, and Flo 
gave him a final dtthig. 



The member for Harling was not at home 
during this professional visit 

As on many former occasions, the artist 
was received by the two sisters ; and during 
the earlier part of the hoiur appointed for the 
sitting, Ida remained in the room whilst he 
stood at his easel, completing the fece of the 
portrait 

Towards the close of the sitting, however, 
Ida left her study, retiring, because she 
thought (with her customary consideration 
for. Flo's feelings) that her absence would 
gratify Flo, showing to her that she was not 
watched suspiciously, and that no insulting 
espionage was exercised over her. 

Ida's womanly goodness and sisterly pride 
satisfied her that, whatever might be Flo's 
feelings towards the artist, no ill consequen- 
ces could follow from their being left toge- 
ther for twenty minutes. 

She knew she might rely on Flo's sense of 
diffnity and on her honor. 

She knew that she might trust Edward 
no less. 

It never occurred to her that she ought to 
take precautions against the possible results 
of her darling's weakness. 

' There, Miss Flo, I have no more need to 
trouble you to sit there,' said Edward, stand- 
mg away from his work — ^brushes in hand. 
When Miss Newbolt returns, I think she will 
allow that nothing remains to be done. 
There is more color in the face than appears 
in the original, but country air and the 
breezes of the Highlands wiU remove that 
fault, I hope.' 

* I trust so,' answered Flo, looking up at 
Edward's face, but not rising from her seat. 
* To-morrow I say farewell lor four months to 
the Clock House. It is hard to have to leave 
the old home for so long a time. Four 
months ! It is a long time. Isn't it?' 

* Long enough for much to happen in it 
But I am about to leave old England for a 
longer space,' returned Edward, little think- 
ing what pain the words gave his companion ; 
little thinking that if Flo were assured that 
he would never leave her side till death sepa- 
rated them, the pink glow would speedily re- 
turn to her sad face— to that sad face which 
was so gentle in its sadness. 

* You will have left England before I re- 
turn to the Clock House ?' 

* I hope to do so.' 
That word * hope ' was a cruel knife to poor 

Flo. 

* How long will you remain in Rome?' 

* Certainly two years — ^perhaps three,' re- 
turned Edward, endeavoring to conceal his 
emotion and to speak in his ordinary voice. 

* Three years I Ah 1 how much may hap- 
pen in three years I' answered Flo, sadly think- 
ing that amongst the many events which 
would take place in the next three years her 
own death might be one. 

* Yes,' replied Edward, harping gaily on the 
ve^ same string which the poor girl had her- 
self that instant touched, bringing from it sad 
music audible to herself alone. * Three years 
will work great changes in you. When I re- 
turn I shall most likely find you a great lady, 
married to some great man, and making a fi^* 
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nre in the fine world of fashion. K you are 
anything at all to me then, you'll be my pa- 
troness, not my pupil. I hobe you'll now and 
then buy a picture of me, Miss Flo, for your 
grand drawing-rooms. You mav not quite 
forget your old friend 1 He will be a very 
humble and devoted client to you when you 
live in state at the West End.' 

Scarcely had Edward made this speech, so 
widely different from his customary tone, 
when Flo rose hastily from her seat, and ad- 
vanced two steps towards him. 

For ten seconds she gazed into his eyes, 
penetrating to the inmost chambers of his 
soul. 

The girl's steady gazing eyes, in that brief 
break of time, seemed to pierce him through 
and through. 

Then suddenly turning from him, without 
giving utterance t© a single word of farewell, 
she ran out of the room. 

But before she vanished, Edward saw tears 
rolling from those terribly earnest and sor- 
rowful eyes which an instant before had been 
looking mto his. 

Profoundly astonished was the young artist 
at being thus unexpectedly left alone; and 
ample grounds were there for his surprise. 

It had never occurred to him as possible 
that the girl, whom he loved with love which 
he was resolved she should never discover, 
had surrendered her unsought heart to her 
art-teacher. 

Good reason, then, had he for astonishment. 



CHAPTER L. 

TRUST IN ME. 

Edward was not permitted for many mi- 
nutes to marvel in solitude at Flo's sudden 
disappearance. 

Ida soon limped into the room, showing by 
the excitement and annoyance expressed in 
her face that she had seen Flo since her flght 
from the study. 

* Mr. Smith,' said the lady, closing the door 
behind her, and then limping towards her 
customary chair, *come here. I must speak 
to you. Flo passed me in the gallery not two 
minutes since, as she was hastening to her 
own room. She looked away from me, and 
tried to escape from me without a word ; but 
I saw that she was crying — that something 
must have happened in this room to disturb 
her. I followed her, and begged her to tell 
me what had taken place, what was the mat- 
ter with her ; but she would not answer me 
a word. She threw herself on her bed, sob- 
bing violently; and there I have left her. 
What does this mean ? You must tell me, as 
ihe won't.' 

* Indeed, Miss Newbolt,' replied the artist, 
standing before Ida's chair, * you are as well 
informed as I. Miss Flo burst into tears, 
suddenly and to my great astonishment, and 
then ran out of this room without a word. 
When my work was finished with the picture 
we exchanged a few sentences. I am afraid 
I must have said something which pained 
her; but what it was that offended her, in- 
deed I am unable to say.' 



* Recall your conversation ; tell me what 
you said to her— what she said to you, as 
exactly as you can. Sit down, my dear Mr. 
Smith. Don't stand there, as tf you were a 
culprit on trial. Here, bring your s^at close 
to mine, and don't speak in a loud voice. The 
walls have ears.' 

Whereupon, Edward sat down, and re- 
counted accurately, word for word, all that 
had passed between him and Flo, concluding 
his narrative with a vivid description of the 
manner in which she rose quicMy from her 
seat, looked at him with a strange and ter- 
ribly earnest gaze, and then fled from him 
as the tears sprang to her eyes. 

Not a word came from Ida as she listened 
to Edward's truthfrQ and most graphic state- 
ment of facts. 

For a minute after the artist had completed 
his disclosures she remained silent. 

Then, in a voice of pain and great emotion, 
she said slowly, * Mr. Smith, my father brought 
you to this house to teach my sister painting, 
and nothing else. But you have taught her 
something else. She loves you.' 

* Impossible ! it is impossible !' 

*You call it impossible?' retorted Ida, 
quickly, and with a flash of anger in her 
eyes : for she could not believe that the art- 
ist failed to see what was so evident to her- 
self, and a momentary suspicion crossed her 
mind that the man m whose truthfiilness she 
had hitherto placed implicit confidence was 
trying to deceive her. * Surely, surely you 
cannot have betrayed the trust placed in you ! 
That cannot be !' 

* Miss Newbolt, you say rightly, that cannot 
be,' answered Edward, with a tremulous but 
very impressive voice. *I will make no 
further answer to your unjust and cruel 
suspicion, for you have dismissed it, — and re- 
pented of having entertained it for an instant.* 

* Pardon me, Edward, pardon me, I have 
repented,' answered Ida, m her deepest and 
kindest tones, as she placed her right hand on 
the artist's coat-sleeve, in asterly fashion. 
And then she added, * but as for my sister, 
the fact remains. You have eyes, Mr. Smith T 

For sixty seconds, during which he survey- 
ed Flo's recent conduct under the light which 
Ida's words had thrown upon them, Edward 
was speechless; and then, the sad troth 
breaking upon him, that he was loved by tiie 
girl whose love he had resolved never to win, 
he made an earnest gesticulation with his 
right arm, exclaiming fiercely, as he clenched 
his hand, * I have eyes ; yes, 1 have eyes ; but 
until now love blinded them.' 

Love blinded them !' cried Ida, with sur- 
prise and sudden consternation. * You can- 
not mean it.' 

Edward, when he spoke the words, had no 
deliberate intention to make Ida the sharer of 
his secret. In a moment of incaution and 
intense excitement the truth had escaped 
him; but the words which he had uttered 
could be neither recalled nor explained away. 
If he had done mischief, the deed was accom- 
plished, and no power on earth could undo it 

* I do mean it. Miss Newbolt,' he said slowly, 
his speech being marked by those hesitations 
which always characterized his utterances 
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when lie wae deeply stirred ; • how could it 
be otherwise ? I love her with all my heart, 
and soul, and strength, next to Qod ; some- 
times I am afraid— more than Gk)dl You 
need not tell me that my love must ever remain 
without hope, and that it would be dishonor 
to myself, cruelty to her, baseness to your 
&ther and yourself, to allow her to see my 
passion which cannot attain its object, — 
though it is not unworthy of her,— even of her. 
Indeed, dear Miss Newbolt, it is worthy of 
her 1 You have no occasion to ask me, if by 
word, or look, or silence, I have ever given 
her a hint of what I feel. You know what 
my demeanor to her has always been in your 
presence. When your eyes have not been 
upon us, I have been more formal and coldly 
deferential than when you have been a witness 
of our intercouse. The one great object for 
which I have striven, since your father brought 
me here, has been to keep him, and you, and 
Miss Flo, and all the world in ignorance of 
my madness and unutterable misery. Dear 
Miss Newbolt, though the compassion of anv 
other woman would be torture to me, I wish 
for your pity ; and my conscience tells me I 
deserve it, even as my heart assures me I shall 
have it Remember, I did not wilfully and of 
my own act seek her out. It was God Him- 
self who brought us together ; the great God 
who tries ms humble creatures with the 
anguish of love, as well as with the pangs of 
hate. Bear in mind my suffering, and re- 
member that I have borne it in silence for 
many months, keeping it from you as well as 
from her. From Tier knowledge it shall ever 
be kept. Oh, do say that you believe in my 
honor, and pity me.^ 

To this strange but very pathetic entreaty 
Ida at the moment gave no assurance in words 
that the young man had her compassion and 
respect ; but she strengthened him with that 
assurance and much more by the gentleness 
with which she again laid her hand upon his 
ooat sleeve, and by the womanly softness and 
rksh music of her voice as she said, ' Edward, 
tell me all about it. Tell me how it began.* 

Whereupon Edward told her all about it- 
how he had loved Flo ere ever he spoke one 
word to her ; how it was that the picture " For 
Ever*' bore resemblance to Flo ; how he had 
agreed to teach her painting, when he was in 
perfect ignorance as to the name or sex of his 
nrtore pupil ; how he would have withdrawn 
from the engagement, as soon as he had been 
introduced to her, if he could have seen a way 
to do so without offering insult to Mr. New- 
bolt's feelings; how he had resolved not to 
betray the trust which had been imposed upon 
him ; and how he had consistently striven to 
hide from Flo the love with which he loved 
her. 

Thirteen months earlier (as these pages have 
already intimated), if Ida had been told that 
a mere woAdng artist, an unknown painter 
whom her father patronised and employed, 
would presume to love her sister, she would 
have scouted the suggestion as an imperti- 
nence and an indigni^, oflfered to herself, her 
fisither, and the entire family of Newbolt. 

Sadly had Flo reminded Edward that much 
might happen in three years. 



Much also may take place in a third of that 
time. 

Greatly had Ida's intercourse with Edward 
changed' her estimation of artists by profes- 
sion. 

So differently had the lady come to regard 
the possibility of seeing her beautiful sister a 
painter's wife, that when Edward had told his 
story out and she had heard * all about it,' she 
said to him * Dear Edward, leave me now. 
To-morrow Flo will have said good-bye to us. 
At present, you may not see her again ; but I 
will write to you, appointing a day for you to 
come up here, and tell your story to papa. 
Your proposal will not at first please him. 
But I have great influence with him ; and he 
loves Flo beyond all else in the world that is 
dear to him, and when he is convinced that 
she cannot be happy except as your wife, I 
am sure he will consent. Trust m me, when 
I say that all the power I have with him shall 
be exercised in your behalf Trust in me ; 
and when jou are my brother — ^thank me.' 

Thus saying, * And whep you are my bro- 
ther-thank me,' Ida held out her right hand. 

Which hand Edward took, and pressed to 
his lips ; and as he did so tears from his eyes 
fell upon it. 



CHAPTER LI. 

PLO'S DELICIOUS DREAM. 

It had been settled that after Flo had given 
Edward the final sitting for her portrait, she 
and Ida should drive to I^orwood, to see their 
married sister who lived in that suburban 
parish. 

Edward having said farewell to the elder 
sister, and taken his departure from the 

* Clock House,' Ida bethought herself of this 
arrangement, deeming it more than merely 
probable that the events )f the morning had 
taken from Flo aU inclination to carry out 
the plan. 

Leaving her study, the mistress of the 

* Clock House,' went in search of Flo, in 
order that she might ascertain the girl's 
wishes ; and with that object in view she was 
climbing to the topmost gallery of the man- 
sion, when Flo, coining out of her private 
room, met her at the head of the stairs. 
There was no need for Ida to ask her if she 
meant to make the expedition to Norwood ; 
for the girl was already dressed for the drive. 

*You must make haste, Ida,' said Flo, 
speaking in her usual voice, as if nothing had 
occurred to disturb the usual smoothness of 
their lives, * the carriage will be at the door in 
five minutes.' 

* You must have luncheon and a glass of 
wine, dear,' replied the elder sister, in a cor- 
responding tone. * I will join you in the din- 
ing-room in two minutes. You have taken 
your medicine?* 

* Yes,' answered the girl ; and, passing her 
sister with that single word on her lips, she 
went down to the dining-room, where lunch- 
eon was set out. 

During the drive to Norwood Flo appeared 
more cheerftd than she had been for several 
days ; and to her married sister she ^Xifii^^^ 
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so smiling a face, aiJd made so many sprightly 
speeches, that the said married sister was fully 
persuaded that her father^s favorite child was 
on the high road to perfect restoration of 
health. On the homeward drive the girl was 
not less animated. Every incident of the 
journey seemed to give her pleasure; and 
more than once she spoke with delight — of 
the weather — of the anticipated enjoyments 
of her visit to the coimtry — and of her trip to 
Scotland. She even talked to Ida about the 
portrait, remarking how much it had been 
miproved by the artist's final touches. * Dear 
child,' thought Ida, * how prettily she plays 
the hypocrite! She hopes to mislead me, 
little knowing that she lives in a glass case.' 

The girl's artful prattle would have jarred 
upon her sister's feelings, making her both 
angry and sad, had not the latter already con- 
ceived a plan for aiding the lovers ; but busy 
as she was with a romantic scheme for mak- 
ing Flo an artist's wife, Ida was amused at 
her darling's artifice, and responded to her 
feigned gaiety with words and looks of genu- 
ine happiness. 

On their return to MusweU Hill the sisters 
dined with their father. Flo's * last evening 
at home,' the member for Harling had ar- 
ranged to spend in the society of his two 
daughters ; and very glad the giant was at 
tl^e merriment and lightness of heart mani- 
fested by Flo throughout that * last evening.' 
Instead of leaving him in solitude after din- 
ner, Flo gave him his cigar with her own 
hand ; and whilst he smoked it, she sat upon 
his knee — as though she were once again a 
little girl — with her right arm thrown over his 
broad shoulders. Predicting direful results 
to her hair from the pernicious aroma of the 
cigar, kissing the smoker on his lips whenever 
he took the cigar fi-om them, and ever and 
again pulling his shaggy eye-brows in revenge 
for his impudent speeches, she did her utmost 
to make the grand, burly, tempestuous vete- 
ran thoroughly enjoy himself The cigar fin- 
ished, and the party having moved to the 
drawing-room, Flo sang the simple ballads 
which, of all her songs, her father best liked 
to hear ; and when she thought he had had 
enough of music, she again took seat upon his 
knee, kissing and caressing him, and making 
him laugh again with a' score or more of saucy 
drolleries. 

Bidding them *good night,' Ida went up 
stairs, leaving Flo stiU sittmg on her fathers 
knee. 

But instead of going to her own apartment, 
Ida climbed to the top of the house and en- 
tering Flo's bedroom took a seat by the side 
of the girl's pillow, and counting the slow 
minutes, waited for her advent. 

Twenty minutes later Flo entered her room 
not expecting to find Ida there ; and as she 
walked from the door to the toilet-table, not 
seeing that the couch near her pillow was 
occupied by that loving sister. 

From her unobserved position Ida saw Flo 
bar the door immediatly she had entered her 
room, and saw a look of inexpressible weari- 
ness and bitter sadness on that face which for 
many hours had been bright with simulated 
gaiety. She heard also the deep sigh which 



came fix)m the girl as she stood before the 
glass of her toilet-table, looking at her own 
sorrowful features. Yes, the time fOT acting 
was over ; and now that the time for reality 
had come, Flo—having barred the door and 
deeming herself alone and free from watchful 
eyes — was about to give vent to the grief 
which was consuming her. 

Already the deep sigh had been repeated, 
and tears were starting in the girl's eyes, 
when Ida rose and said, * Dear Flo? 

Turning suddenly, and trembling violently, 
as her eyes fell on her sister, Flo cried quickly, 
* Ida ! you here ? how did you come here ? I 
barred the door.' 

* Yes, darling,' Ida answered, lightly ; * but 
I was in the room. I was detemiined you 
should not bar me out on this last night.' 

* I wished to be alone, you know I wish it,* 
returned Flo, sharply and reproachfully. 

* Dear Flo,' entreated Ida, * be kind to me, 
as I have always been kind to you. Let me 
stay with you for one short hour of this last 
night, as we are to be separated for weeks. 
Let us have our reading together ; and let me 
brush your hair and put you to bed, as I used 
to do. Dear Flo, you cannot refuse me this 
petition. You are offended with me • I have 
given you pain; but oh, darling sister, don't 
be hard upon mel You would never give 
me an unkind look if you could understand 
how my happiness lives upon your smiles. 
Do be good to me.' 

It was a new thing for Flo to hear herself 
addressed in this meek, earnest, supplisoit 
strain by her elder sister. 

Ida had said rightly that Flo could not re- 
fuse her petition. 

* Dear Ida, this is very kind of you ' answer- 
ed the girl, overcome by her sisters words. 
*You are a good angel, and I am very 
ungrateful. Dear, dear Ida, I am very bad 
and wicked, as well as unhappy ; but do think 
the best you can of me.' 

So the sisters had their reading together, 
Ida's rich, solemn voice making holy music of 
words that tell whither Christians, sorrowing 
with exceeding sorrow, should take tiieir 
heavy burden of grief, seeking comfort whidti, 
asked for in faith, will never be sought in vain. 
After which reading they knelt down, and, in 
Christ's dear name, prayed to God. 

Then Ida brushed her darling's hair, and 
undressed her, and quietly robed her for the 
night. 

And when Flo had laid her head upon her 
piUow Ida put out the lights upon the toilette 
table, and having shaded the night-lamp 
which burned dimly at the foot of the bed, 
resumed her former seat near Flo's pillow. 

* Good night, now, dear,' said Flo. 

* Not yet, darling,' answered Ida, * not quite 
yet. I have something especial to say to you.' 

* What is it?' asked Flo, in a whisper, turn- 
ing her face to the pillow, so that in the dark- 
ened room her features were hidden from her 
edster. 

* I know what has made you ill and unhax)- 
py for weeks — fbr months past.' 

' No— no— no,' stammered Flo. . 

Ida could feel the bed shake under the 
trembling girL 
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* Edwaxd spoke to me to-day,* continued 



Ida. 

*He knows nothing — ^he can know noth- 
ing,* gasped Flo, turning quickly, and cover- 
ing her face with both her hands. 

* He spoke to me about you this morning, 
afteryou left him in my study.* 

* What ?* 

* Shall I tell you what he said ?* 
But Flo made no answer. 

* Darling,* continued Ida, interpreting the 
silence as permission to go on, * he loves you 
— ^he loves you as much as you love him.* 

A pause. 

Then with a passionate cry of grief Flo ex- 
claimed, * Oh, Ida, you are very cruel to tell 
me so ; for you know that he and I can never 
be more to each other than we are and have 
been.* 

* Dear one, we must be patient,* returned 
Ida, softly. * I should like to have Edward 
for a brother, for he is worthy of you.* 

* Ida, dear Ida, I am not worthy of him. 
He is so good and unselfish, and hi^n, and no- 
ble. I do not deserve to be his wife ; and — 
and—* 

* K we are patient papa will let us have our 
wish,* interposed Ida, feeling rightly what Flo 
wanted, but was unable, to say. 

Much more the sisters said to each other, 
and when Ida left the room Flo was very 
happy. 

Later in the night Ida, who could not sleep 
after this exciting interview with her sister, 
again climbed the stairs from the floor on 
which was her peculiar apartment to the 
higher story of the silent house, and creeping 
noiselessly to Flo*s bed, found her also still 
awake. 

'Dear Ida, have you come again?* mur- 
mured Flo. 

*What, still awake, naughty child?* re- 
turned Ida. 

* Yes, dear,* said Flo, softly, * I am awake, 
but I am very happy.* 

* You didnM; bar the door, then, when I left 
you ?* 

* Dear, dear Ida,* exclaimed Flo, getting up 
in her bed, and then, in a sudden paroxysm 
of gratitude and pure sisterly affection, 
Uirowlng her arms round Ida's neck, * I will 
never bar you out of my room again.* 

* Or out of your heart ?* 

* Oh ! never, never, never again,* whispered 
the girl, weepijig joyful tears. 

Ida did not leave that room again until she 
had seen her darling steeped in tranquil sleep. 

When the sunny morning came Flo had a 
delicious dream, in which she saw a group of 
beautiful children at her feet, and Edward 
standing near her. She dreamt that the beau- 
tifhl children, looking up to her, sang in cho- 
rus, * Dear, dear mamma, how we love you !* 
She dreamt also that Edward, first gazing 
proudly at the beautiful children, and then 
turning to her with a look of intense affec- 
tion, said, * Yes, darling Flo, tJiey are ours,^ 

It was a short dream, a very short one. 

And when the fresh sunlight, streaming 
through the windows, put an end to it, there 
was a scarlet blush on Flo*s face ; and folding 
her hands over her breast, she said, ' This £ 
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very wrong and very wicked of me, but I was 
asleep when I thought it.* 

In saying which Flo was at fault. 

For the fancy was void of sin, and dreams 
are far more the work of wakefulness ti^an of 
sleep 

♦ 

CHAPTER LII. 

MB. NBWBOLT'S answer TO BDWARD'S PRO- 
POSAL. 

Flo took her departure for the country 
with such a happy face — happy, notwith- 
standing the tears which filled her eyes when 
she gave her father a farewell kiss — that Dr. 
Marlowe, who saw her when she was on the 
point of starting, was justified in predicting 
that country air and change would have aU 
the effects desired of them. 

Ida knew well that the invalid had as good 
a chance of recovering her strength in the 
Clock House as she would have anywhere 
else. 

Still she was glad that Flo would for a 
time be away fi*om the old home, for there 
was much to be said and done which the eld- 
er sister thought could be said and done to 
better purpose during Flo*s absence than dur- 
ing her presence. 

On the morning following the young lady*s 
departure, Edward received this note from 
the mistress of the Clock House : — ,•• 

* Dear Mr. Smith, — Flo left us this mominff 
looking more like her old self than she had 
been for months. Last night I had a long 
talk with the darling, and told her every 
thing that had passed between us after her 
imceremonious flight from the study. What- 
ever you said to me and I said to you I fully 
reported to her. Need I tell you that she is 
no longer a miserable moping child ? Her 
parting words to me, whispered in my ear 
after I had given her a last kiss, were, " Tell 
Edward to be patient ; tell him everything ; 
but above all, tell him to he patient /" She has 
left with me a lock of her hair, which I am 
to put into a locket, and then give to any one 
I please. There is some one who, I think, 
would like to have this memorial of my dar- 
ling in his keeping ; and if he behaves prop- 
erly he shad have it. But mind, I cannot per- 
mit any correspondence under the present 
circumstances. I shall be daily writing to 
Flo, and shall have much pleasure in giving 
her any short messages which you may from 
time to time wish to send her ; and if you 
think fit to give me a lock of your hair, I 
shall be happy to accept and use it ; either 
keeping it as a precious treasure, or giving it 
away to some one else^ in accordance with my 
pleasure. 

* Papa will dine at home on Saturday, and 
expects to have the pleasure of your compa- 
ny. Come early, so that we may have some 
chat before dinner. I will then tell you what 
you must say to papa, on whose will, of 
course, the attainment of <?Mr wishes depends. 
We must be quite frank with him ; and if he 
should express decided disapproval of our 
plan, you must be patient and show him how, 
even under provocation, you cajol X^^-n^^ ^«» 
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a dutiful son ought to behave. Bear in mind 
that your request will strike a death-blow to 
his dearest and most cherished ambition, and 
that therefore whatever he may say, it will 
be your duty to carry out Flo's counsel, and 
" be patient." 

* Dear Mr. Smith, always believe me to be, 
* Your very sincere friend, 

* Ida Nbwbolt. 

' The Clock House.' 

Knowing the perfect and unreserved confi 
dence which Edward placed in Rupert, read- 
ers will feel no surprise on learning that the 
artist not only showed Ida's letter to the but- 
terfly barrister, but also gave him a full and 
minute acount of all the circumstances that 
had given rise to the epistle. The events at- 
tendant on the * final sitting for the portrait' 
had so completely changed the character of 
Edward's sentimental relations to Flo, that, 
had he been less intimate with Rupert, he 
would have indulged his triumphant egotism 
with the pleasure which every young man 
experiences in confiding to his most familiar 
associate the successes of an honorable love- 
suit But since Rupert had become the sharer 
of his secret when he dared not entertain a 
hope that Flo would ever be more to him 
than a friend, the artist had extraordinary 
reasons for making known to his close ally 
the proofs that he was loved by the girl- 
whose love he had resolved never to win — 
and, moreover, was loved under circumstan- 
ces that iustified him in hoping that ere long 
he would be recognised by the world as her 
accepted suitor. 

On the appointed Saturday Edward dined 
at the Clock House. 

Obeying the directions given him by Ida, 
he did not venture to broach the delicate sub- 
ject to Mr. Newbolt until the member for 
Harllng had smoked his evening cigar, and 
taken tea in the drawing-room. 

* Say nothing to him about the matter,' Ed- 
ward's gentle counsellor had said, * till I have 
sung him my best songs. When I rise from 
the piano and leave the room, you are to be- 
gin the battle. I sha'n't bid you a formal 
" Good night," but my departure will be a 
signal for you to speak out. The first an- 
nouncement had better come fit)m you. That 
he won't receive it in the most friendly 
spirit, you must make up your mind. Per- 
haps he will be furiously indignant at first : 
but you mayn't mind that. When he talks it 
over with me— as he wiU be sure to do 
when you have left lum— I will do my best 
for you.' 

S) dinner, and wine, and smoking went off 
without a word on the subject which occupied 
the young artist's mind. 

That he seemed absent and pre-occupied in 
mind to his host, there is no need to say. 
But Mr. Newbolt attributed the youn^ man's 
silence, and inattention, and inappropriate re- 
plies, to a cause very remote from the true 
one. 

* Edward's wits have been wool-gathering,' 
observed Mr. Newbolt to Ida, as he placed 
his empty teacup before his daughter. * Rome 
and preparations for his Roman trip fill his 
mini. I asked him just now what he 



thought of Landseer's new picture, and he an- 
swered, "Certainly, two years are a long 
time." As he can t talk like a sensible man, 
you had better give us some music, and so 
help to keep him in a fool's paradise. But 
first give me another cuj) of tea.' 

Whereupon Ida, having replenished the 
empty cup, went to the piano, and for the 
next half-hour sang and played to her father 
and his ^est. 

The giant, it may be remembered, knew 
nothing of music, and pretended to feel great 
contempt for the melodious art and its profes- 
sors ; but still he never liked to pass an evening 
without listening to music from Flo or her sis- 
ter ; and Ida, who had an intimate knowledge oi 
his ways and humors, and could manage him 
during his most intractable moods better 
even than his youngest and favorite child, 
knew that he was not insensible to the influ- 
ence of sweet sounds, and felt that Edward's 
proposal would be much less likely to irritate 
him after he had heard her sing. 

So the sire's order was dutifully obeyed. 

And when she rose from the piano, Ida left 
the room without a word of farewell. 

At which si^al Edward's heart beat &st. 

* Umph !' said the giant, expressing surprise 
at the lady's unexpected, disappearance. 
* Why has she gone off in that mysterious 
way?' 

* Miss Newbolt has left us ^ began Ed- 
ward. 

* No doubt about it,' interposed the giant, 
laughing. * She must have left us, if you are 
aware of the fact. How long is it since you 
returned from St. Peter's ?' 

* Miss Newbolt has left us, sir,' returned 
Edward, beginning again, * because I asked 
her to leave us together, as I wish to speak to 
you on a very important subject.' 

* Indeed I Why didn't you speak to me 
about it in the dinmg-room ?' 

* Because the subject is very important ; and 
as I could not satisfy myself that my commu- 
nication would altogether please you, I did 
not venture to make it while you were enjoy- 
ing your wine and your cigar. May I speak 
to you now, sir ? Have I your atttention V 

* Attention ! of course you have. Speak 
out, man. What, have you got into some 
young man's trouble V 

*I am afraid I have,' returned Edward, 
smiling, but feeling no inclination for mirth. 

A pause: for Edward a very awkward 
pause. 

The wax-lights of the great drawing-room 
wereprovokingly brilliant. 

* Well, Ned, out with it,' said the member 
for Harling. * So you have been up to mis- 
chief, have you ? I am surprised to hear it ; 
but never mind, boy. Young men wiU be 
young men ; and as 1 dare say there's nothing 
very outrageous the matter, I'll do my best to 
set you straight. Anyhow, you've done right to 
make a clean breast of it to me. How much 
will put you all square ? What's the figure f 

The artist was so astounded, that &t the 
moment he did not see how to reply to his 
patron's inquiries. 

* Come, out with it,' continued the giant, 
with a cordial smile on his big face. * You'll 
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have soon said it, when you once begin. Your 
expenses during the past year have doubtless 
been greater than you calculated they would 
be. Well, that's all natural. A young man 
can*t dress well without running up tailors* 
bills ; and your studio has cost you more this 
year than you expected it would ; and now 
that you want to be off to Rome, you find 
you haven't so much in hand for the trip as 
you ought to have. Aha! I see how it is 
that you've been able to think about nothing 
but Rome aU this evening. There, now let's 
hear all about it ; I cannot help you any fur- 
ther—or stay, don't bother me with particu- 
lars. Give me the total, and have done with 
it. Will three hundred do V 

*You quite misunderstand me, sir,' ex- 
claimed Edward, sorely discomfited by his 
patron's characteristic offers of pecuniary 
help. * I don't want money from you ; you 
have given me too much of that already.' 

* You don't want a cheque ?' retorted the 
member for Harling, raising his voice to the 
pitch of his surprise and the measure of his 
perplexity. *Then what on earth do you 
want?' 

* To speak to you about myself and Miss 
Flo,' answered Edward, uttering Flo's name 
with a prodigious effort. 

* Heaven bless me ! that all ?' replied the 

fiant, in a tone implying that Flo was a tri- 
ing subject in comparison with a cheque for 
three hundred pounds. * Well, what about 
her? what can you want to say about her 
that Ida oughtn't to hear ? You are going to 
tell me that she might just as well begin her 
painting lessons again — ay ? WeU, 1 agree 
with you that it's aul bosh what Marlowe says 
about the smell of the paint doing her harm. 
It's all fudge and nonsense; but still, the 
doctor must have his way for a time.' 

*Mr. Newbolt, I love her,' said Edward, 
fiercely. 

Thus, in five short words, the whole truth 
was told. 

* What I' cried the giant, rising quickly from 
his seat and as quickly resummg it. * You 
are mad 1 You love my child ?' 

*Are you surprised, sir?' asked Edward, 
*ng nerve now that the fight had really 



* Surprised ? I wonder at nothing.' 
And then, the thought crossing the proud 
fether's heart that it was no wonder Edward 
had fallen in love with the beautiful girl, that 
it would have been little to his credit if the 
young man had been insensible to her many 
charms — ^he added in a tone of boastfulness 
that would have been very comic to any 
comparatively disinterested auditor of the 
conversation — ^ By Jove, it would have been 
a marvel if you hadn't regarded her as the 
most exquisite creature to be found in Lon- 
don. Of course, I don't object to your loving 
her ; every young fellow who sees her pass 
in the carriage does that. No doubt you love 
her ! I should like to know who could help 
loving her. But of course, you can't imagine 
that 1 will allow you to teU her so. You 
haven't dared to hint to her that you love 
her?' 
This last question was not put in the boast- 



ful tone, but in a voice of sharpness, anger, 
and suspicion. 

It had been arranged between Edward and 
Ida, that he should, without telling untruth, 
avoid disclosing to Mr. Newbolt that Flo was 
aware, of his love and responded to it 

He therefore replied to this inquiry — * Nev- 
er by look or act of any kind have I mtimated 
to her my feelings. My aim, ever since you 
introduced me to her, has been to prove my- 
self worthy of the trust you placed in me. I 
now speak to you, sir, in the hope that you 
will grant me permission to tell her frankly 
all that I have long, and with much painfril 
self-control done my best to conceal.' 

* Long ? how long has this insanity held 
you ? Speak out, Mr. Madman.* 

Whereupon Edward spoke out eloquently, 
giving the entire history of his madness from 
that day when he saw Flo riding on her pony 
in Crouch Lane, to that not far distant hour 
when he had completed the young lady's 
portrait 

* Then you were idiot enough to give your 
heart to a girl whom you had only seen once, 
and to whom you had never spoken a syl- 
lable?' 

* I was that idiot' 

* No wonder I was struck by the likeness 
to Flo in "For Ever." 

* You may well say — no wonder.' 

* By Jove ! it's very droll ! It's a triumph 
for the little minx, and she'll boast about it 
when she is an old woman. When she is 
married to a man of her own rank of life, 
and has a lapful of pretty babes, I'll tell her 
about it, and we shaSl have many a laugh over 
it. The pure fact is, she is stupendously 
beautiful ; and I'U be bound that dozens of 
young fellows have, like you, fallen in love 
with her at fist sight Some Voungsters are 
made of very inflammable stuff; and a glance 
of Flo's eyes is a spark just calculated to put 
them in a blaze.' 

Readers need not be reminded that, though 
John Harrison Newbolt was a man of gener- 
ous impulses, he was singularly devoid of fine 
peception and delicate sympathy. The out- 
rageous insolence and cruelty of his conduct 
in thus showing that he regarded Edward's 
passion as a fair topic for criticism and amuse- 
ment, and as an occasion for indulgence in 
fatherly exultation, never occurred to him. 
Had any one told him that in thus laughing 
about the young man's *infiammable stuff' 
Tie was guilty of extreme heartlessness and 
brutality, he would have derided the accusa- 
tion as mfinitely absurd. 

* Well I I suppose I have heard all you wish 
to say ?' the patron asked, after a pause. 

*A11 that I have to say at present,' an- 
swered the young man—* all that I have to 
say till I hear your answer.' 

* Don't be so agitated, my young friend,' re- 
joined the veteran, throwing much kindness 
into his voice. * You have behaved very pro- 
perly. You see I am not angry with you. I 
knew fiK)m the first time I saw you that I 
should not be mistaken in you. You are an 
honorable fellow, and for my own sake, al- 
most as much as your own, I wish my duty to 
my child would allow me to say, "Try to 
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make her ofyour mind in this matter. Go in 
and win." But I am bound to think of her 
happiness, as well as yours and my own ; and 
I should not be consulting for her happiness 
if I allowed her to ^lide into a marriage with 
a man beneath her m rank — and all that sort 
of thing. As you don't need to be told, I hold 
social rank as cheap as dirt, but women don't ; 
and as my daughter is a woman, and will, of 
course, think like a woman, it is my duty as 
a good father (and I trust I am a good father 
to all my children) not to let her ally herself 
with any one who is beneath her.' 

* Sir, I am a gentleman,' interposed Edward, 
proudly, with a flash of anger in his eyes. 

* Of course, of course you are,' returned the 
republican. *In my estimation, every man 
of honor is a gentleman, however poor he may 
be. And you are a gentleman by education 
and tone of thought, as well as by honor. 
Still there are grades amongst gentlemen; 
and though it would ill beseem a man, who 
was once no more than a poor office boy, to 
boast about his position, and all that sort of 
nonsense, I think I may venture to say that 
a clever young artist belongs to one grade of 
gentlemen, and a member of Parliament be- 
longs to another grade. Ay ? Come, that is 
not putting the case offensively. Ay?' 

Edward was offended, but he did not say so. 

* I trust, sir, I have given you no occasion 
to speak to me in a tone of offence.' 

* That you have not, my dear young friend. 
Your conduct on this delicate question has 
given you an additional claim to my friend- 
ship. You have, I tell you, in my opinion, 
behaved like a man of honor; and, by Jove, 
you shan't repent the fair and very gentle- 
manlike course you have taken. Your deter- 
mination to go to Rome, so as to put yourself 
out of the way of temptation, has my warm- 
est commendation — I may even say it rouses 
my gratitude. There is nothing lefl for me to 
give you in the way of advice ; whatever I 
could wish you to do, you have already de- 

. dded on doing. Two or three years hence 
you'll return from Rome, the first British art- 
ist living, and you'll have quite got the better 
of this romance of a day, and we shall be 
firmer friends than ever. Perhaps when you 
come back, Plo will ask you to stand godfa- 
tiier to her eldest child. Tou dog, you, you'll 
have to paint your godchild lying in a cradle. 
Offence! My dear boy, the notion is ridicu- 
lous ! As far as I am concerned, I feel that 
you have paid me a compliment. A father is 
always pleased when his daughter is admired 
by a young man of honor.' 

* Then Icm to start for Rome?' asked Ed- 
ward, sadly, laying a significant emphasis on 
the word * am.' 

*0f course: and the sooner the better. 
Don't trouble yourself about funds, my dear 
lad. You've done me a great service, and by 
Croesus, if I don't repay it I There'll be a 
cheque on your breakfast-table on Monday 
morning that will make your eyes open.' 

* Good heavens, sir,' cned Edward, with an 
accent of agony, as though he were under the 
torture of a surgical operation, * do you want 
to buy my heart as well as my pictures ?' 

* I aont want to buy anything of you,' re- 



turned the giant. * You misunderstand me. 
The cheque will be a present. I shan't ask 
you to work it out.' 

* Can't you give me any hope, sir?' groaned 
Edward. ' Fix any term of probation, but do 
give me a word of hope.' 

* Hang it. Master Edward, I am trying to 
give you hope, when I tell you that you will 
come back from Rome a happy man.*^ 

Apparently, John Harrison Newbolt had 
forgotten that the youngman was not asking 
his permission to go to Rome and forget Flo, 
but was seeking leave to stop in England and 
make love to her. 

This was not the case merely in appearance. 

It was the actual fact. 

So lightly had the real point of Edward's 
petition touched the patron, in comparison 
with the compliment and flattery which it 
rendered to his paternal vanity, that already 
had the member for Harling ceased to re- 
member it, and the answer which he had 
given it. In his eyes Edward was not a 
suitor seriously asking to be accepted in the 
character of a son-in-law, so much as a mere 
mad, harum-scarum young lover who needed 
encourageraent and counsel to carry out a 
project by which he might be enabled to out- 
grow his folly. 

* Is that the only hope you can give me, sir ?' 
These words, and the deep dejection of the 

tone in which they were uttered, recalled the 
patron to the true state of the case. 

For half-a-minute the great man favored 
\nB protege with a look of surprise and embar- 
rassment. 

*You can't be serious?' the member for 
Harling then said, laying aside his air of per- 
plexity and astonishment, and assuming his 
business look and business voice. He did not 
speak unkindly ; but there was an expression 
of resoluteness in his countenance, as well as 
a hardness in his tone, which made the artist 
feel how little likelihood there was that his 
wishes would ever meet his patron's approval. 
* You can't be serious. It is impossible that 
you can in sober earnestness think that I will 
let you become my child's husband. I don't 
wish to pain you. I couldn't hurt your feel- 
ings without at the same time wounding my 
own. So I won't enumerate all the reasons 
that render it impossible for me to grant your 
request. I will merely give you a brief an- 
swer in the negative, ana you will not be act- 
ing wisely for your own happiness if you don't 
receive the answer as a final and imalterable 
decision, from which no consideration whatever 
shaU make me swerve,^ 

A pause. 

* Remember, my dear young friend,' con- 
tinued Mr. Newbolt, in a kinder manner, as 
if he wished to comfort Edward in his disap- 
pointment, and at the same time justify him- 
self in the young man's opinion, * that I treat- 
ed you frankly on this subject from the very 
commencement of our acquaintance. Of 
course, I was not blind to the possibility of a 
young fellow falling in love with Flo, when I 
asked you to come here and give her lessons. 
But I flattered myself that I had removed 
that danger from your path, by telling you 
candidly that I was ambitious— foolishly am- 
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bitious, perhaps — ^to see her well settled in 
life. You don't forget the conversation we 
had on the lawn the very first day you dined 
here? It necessarily made an impression 
upon you. It was intended to do so; and I 
hoped it would save you from the trouble and 
the misapprehension which have given occa- 
sion for this very disagreeable interview. 
You remember what passed between us? 
You know to what I allude ?' 

* I know ; I remember it all/ said Edward, 
hoarsely. 

* Well, then, you see I did my best to give 
you fair warning. Unfortunately, the mis- 
chief had been already done ; but, of course, I 
did not know that the case was so. How 
could I imagine that you had conceived a 
liking for a girl whom I supposed you had 
never seen ? You see you have no grounds 
for charging me with crqelty. You cannot 
even justly accuse me of neglecting to con- 
sider your feelings. Come, you must ac- 
knowledge that I did iny best to protect you 
from this discomfort. You have no complaint 
to bring against me.' 

* I do not accuse you of unkindness. I have 
not ventured to complain.' 

* That's right,' rejoined Mr. Newbolt, with 
an air of relief. * When your merely tempo- 
rary disappointment, therefore, has passed 
away, there will be no recollection of any 
kmd that can keep us asunder. Now, my 
dear boy, as we thoroughly understand each 
other, let us say no more on this not very 
agreeable subject. You had better say " Good 
night" to me now ; it is a lovely night for your 
walk back to Holbom. And, perhaps, we had 
better not see much of each other during the 
next few weeks. When you are settled in 
Rome you'll write to me, I hope ; and though 
I am not given to writing letters which have 
no relation to business matters, I shan't fail to 
answer your letters. And when jon return to 
England, I trust you'll come to this house, and 
make it a sort of home, as you have done for 
many months past. There, my dear Edward, 
good night. I'll ring for Turvey to open the 
door for you.' 

Speaking these last words, Mr. Newbolt 
rose, and put his hand on the bell-pull ; but 
before he gave the ring he turned round, as 
though he suddenly remembered something 
which had almost escaped his mind, and said, 
* By the way, you have spoken to Ida on this 
question ; what did she say ? ' 

* She advised me to speak at once to you.' 

* Exactly ; and what else ? ' 

* She told me that if you would accept me as 
a son, she would be happy to greet me as a 
brother. She said that, sir.' 

*A most judicious, and kind, and dutiful 
answer. Of course, she knew what my reply 
would be ; but she did quite right in referring 
you to me. Ida's good taste and sound judg- 
ment are always beyond all commendation. 
Very good. You need not trouble yourself 
to recall anything else ofwhat passed between 
you. You have said quite enough to satisfy 
me that she has, in all respects, behaved as I 
could wish her.' 

Whereupon Mr. Newbolt gave the bell a 
sharp pull. 



On which signal that he was to take his de- 
parture, Edward rose. 

*Good night,' said Mr. Newbolt, holding 
out his hand. * I will say Good night for you 
to Ida. Remember, my dear boy, I api as 
much your friend as ever, notwithstanding the 
attitude I am compelled to assume on this mat- 
ter. Let us always remain fast friends.' 

* I hope we shall, sir,' rejoined Edward, 
taking the outstretched hand, as Mr. Philip 
Turvey opened the drawing-room door. 

* Philip Turvey,' said the master of the 
Clock House, * open the door for Mr. Smith.' 

Ere two more minutes had passed, Edward 
was walking slowly under the trees of Crouch 
Lane, by no means so confident of the ulti- 
mate success of his suit as he had been befor^ 
dinner. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

hit's hall HUPi 

Whilst Mr. John Harrison Newbolt and 
Edward were thus talking on a most interest- 
ing subject in the drawing-room, the same 
topic was occupying the minds of Philip Tur- 
vey and Miss Louisa Martin, in Mrs. Buddie's 
parlor. 

Domestic servants are usually better in- 
formed about the love affairs of the drawing- 
room than their masters and mistresses. At 
dinner and rout, at ball and card party, their 
observant eyes see * everything that goes on,' 
and sometimes a great deal more. When ro- 
mantic overtures are made in their presence, 
they never fail to take note of them ; whei^ 
romantic overtures are not made in their 
presence, they set aside ordinary rules of evi- 
dence, and imagine that there is * something 
particular' between the ladies and gentlemen 
to whom they minister. This is the case with 
servants of the best, not less than of the worst 
sort. Courting is the most refined, as well as 
the most excitmg amusement of their lives ; 
and not unreasonably regarding masters and 
mistresses as being made much like them- 
selves, they think that courtship is the chief 
occupation and most polite pastime of their 
social superiors. Any lady with marriageable 
daughters — whatever may be her rank m life 
or her establishment — who honors this page 
witii perusal, may rest assured that she never 
entertains at her table a bachelor guest (of 
suitable years and standing— -beyond the lines 
of canonical prohibition) who is not regarded 
by her menisds as a possible husband for one 
of her unappointed daughters, rather than as 
a mere recipient of hospitality. 

No doubt this histoid is read by many ex- 
cellent ladies, who will exclaim against this 
statement as a baseless calumny, directed at 
the entire order of household attendants, and 
injuriously affecting the character of their 
most devoted retainers, whose attachment, 
and loyalty, and undeviating respectability 
have been tested by years of honest service. 
No doubt there are matrons who, whilst they 
admit the existence of such immeasurable 
boldness and impertinence amongst inferior 
lacqueys and giddy serving-girl8.^wiU. ^^sixsi^ 
maintain that \]hft itctaax^s, ^<:i^53^ ^^N» «J^"^^ "^^^ 
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their fevorite Abigails and nurses, who have 
tended them and their children in sickness 
and health. 

The fact remains^ however, just as this his- 
tory puts it. 

Andiustice to the Grand Vizier of the 
Clock ^use and Miss Louisa Martin requires 
that it should be insisted upon. Were it kept 
out of sight, they would unjustly suflTer in 
the estimation of readers, who would fail to 
see from what cause it came to pass that, 
before Edward had finished his first walk 
with Ida in the Clock House grounds. Miss 
Louisa Martin decided that he would *do 
iust nicely for Miss Flo ;* how it fell out that 
long before Ida had even the vaguest suspicion 
of me true state of Edward's heart, the lady's- 
maid and butler were thoroughljr convinced 
that the artist was in love with his pupil, and 
the pupil with her teacher ; how also it hap- 
pened that, whilst Edward was laying his case 
before Mr. Newbolt, the Grand Vizier and 
Miss Louisa were not only well informed as 
to the subject of discussion in the drawing- 
room, but were actually calculating the 
chances for and against the lovers' hopes. 
Than Philip Turvey and Louisa Martin,, two 
more faithful and loyal servants could not 
have been found in all England. Never in 
the entire course of their lives had they peep- 
ed through a key-hole, read a letter not in- 
tended for their ejres, or clandestinely listen- 
ed to a conversation not meant for their ears. 
They would as soon have stolen money from 
Flo's desk or Mr. Newbolt's purse, as have 
filched a secret by means repugnant to their 
notions of honesty and fair dealmg. But they 
had eyes and ears, and like all honest people 
they used their eyes and ears ; and after their 
own light reasoned on what they saw and 
heard. Surely it was no fault of theirs that 
on the particular matter now under consider- 
ation they had in a perfectly legitimate man- 
ner come to a right conclusion. To their 
honor be it said, they * kept their knowledge 
in their own breasts, and never demeaned them- 
selves by letting drop a single hint of what 
they saw to the inferior servants.' Had Thom- 
as presumed to give either of them an intima- 
tion that he too had eyes in his head and * saw 
what was going on,' a terrible wigging for 
his audacity would he have received from the 
Grand Vizier. It is not too much to say that 
an ' imperent insiniation' about Mr. Smith and 
Miss Flo coming from Arthur's lips to the 
butler's ears would have cost that meritori- 
ous under-footman his place. No ; Mr. Philip 
Turvey and Miss Louisa Martin knew too 
well what was due to their employer's honor 
and their own dignity to encourage idle gos- 
sip in * the hall' ; but they deemed it right to 
have no secrets from each other in * the par- 
lor.' 

They knew where and how to draw the 
Hue, and they drew it. 

* She have gone up to her study, and shut 
the door after her,' said Miss Louisa, return- 
ing to her parlor after two minutes' ab- 
sence. *They have had the musics, and 
now she have gone up, half-an-hour before 
her usual tune. There is something up, Mr. 
Turvey/ 



* Didn't you hopen the door and hofier 
your services ?' 

* No ; not when she had gone up in that 
way and shut the door after her. If I had 
disturbed her, she might have told me she 
wouldn't want me again, and have sent me 
off to bed, in which case, Mr. Turvey, I 
should have been deprived of my half-hour 
along with you. No, I shall wait until I am 
rung for.' 

After a minute's consideration Mr. Turvey 
replied, * There is something hup. Mark me. 
Miss Louisa, there's something hup.' 

And I guess that you guess as well as I 
guess what that something is, Mr. Turvey.' 

* Hi don't guess, Miss Louisa, hi never does. 
When hi speaks, hi knowSy responded the 
Grand Vizier, with dignity. 

'They have come together. Of that I 
could take my mpst sacred davit in a court 
of justice.' 

* I suppose you could, seeing as how they 
are together now at this very mdividual and 
blessed moment.' 

' I weren't thinking about ihemy Mr. Tur- 
vey,* explained Miss Louisa. * I was allud- 
ing to they.^ 

* Were you ?' rejoined Mr. Turvey, evidently 
much struck by this explanation. * Hin- 
deed ? you're quite sure of that. Miss Louisa V 

* As sure as I am that I sit here, drinking 
my evening glass of supper ale,' answered 
Miss Louisa, taking a tumbler ia her hand. 

* You know that ?' 

* Miss Flo's door weren't barred the last 
night of her being at home.' 

* It weren't barred ?' 

* Exactly so, Mr. Turvey. Fish afore I go 
to bed at this season of the year never lets me 
sleep, and as I were awake the last night 
afore Miss Flo left, which it were near the 
morning, I heard Miss Newbolt creep and 
cripe up-stairs, just for all the world like bur- 
glars, and go into Miss Flo's room. And 
what's more, I heferd them talking.' 

* You didn't listen, I opes. Miss Louisa.' 
*Lor, Mr. Turvey, how can you imagine 

such an atrocious act of me. I listen !' an- 
swered Miss Louisa, with an air of virtuous 
indignation. *If I h^d caught a word of 
what they said, I'd have gone down on my 
knees and said my prayers till I had forgotten 
every blessed syllable. How can you, Mr, 
Turvey? It ain't like you to make such in- 
sinuations.' 

* My dear, I krunoed you didn't listen.* 

* But all the same for that,' continued Miss 
Martin, satisfied with this assurance, * I heard 
'em through the walls cooing together like 
two turtle-doves. Then it all came silent 
again, and says I to myself, " Miss Flo, bless 
her innocent heart, has gone to sleep ;" and 
half-an-hour afterwards Miss Newbolt creeped 
and eriped down-stairs to her own room 
again. That she did.' 

* Bless her,' said Mr. Turvey, emphatically. 
* She's a angel without wings.' 

To which sentiment Miss Louisa could not 
give cordial assent ; for of the two sisters Flo 
was with Miss Martin the greater favorite. 
The maid liked Ida, but she loved Flo. Her 
original engagement in the Clock House had 
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been to act as the peculiar servant of the 
younger sister; and though she had with 
course of time become the joint property of 
the two ladies, she continued to preserve her 
first and superior allegiance to Flo, who in 
personal appearance much more closely than 
Ida approached her ideal of angelic creations, 
and, moreover, was indubitably over head, 
and ears in love. These considerations pre- 
vented Louisa from accepting a comparison 
which, at least, placed her two mistresses on 
the same grade of perfection. For what 
more could sane butler say of Flo than that 
she was an an^el ? 

* Well, Mr. Turvey, I allow,' Miss Louisa 
observed, * that Miss Newbolt is a nice, good 
lady and an excellent missis ; but of the two, 
I am sure Miss Flo is the most like an angel. 
Whether they have wings or haven't, angels 
always walk straight— at least, they do in 
pictures.' 

* Lord bless you, my dear,* ejaculated Mr. 
Turvey, warmly, * I quite agree with you in 
that, and I wouldn't dream of putting Miss 
Flo under her sister. Miss Ida is a angel 
without wings, but Miss Flo is a angel tnth 
wings. That's just the difference between 
them.' 

* How can you talk such nonsense ?' ex- 
claimed Miss Louisa, greatly shocked ; * Miss 
Flo has not got so much as a single feather 
about her, not if you take her from top to toe.' 

* Well, my dear, how was I to know ?" in- 
quired the Grand Vizier, smiling at his com- 
panion's simplicity. 

* Why, you see her in a low dress every 
evening of her life.' 

*But,' persisted Mr. Turvey, 'she might 
have wings and yet not care to wear them. 
For all I could say, she might keep her wings 
in a drore* 

Said Miss Louisa, with much dignity, and 
in a tone of offence, * If you go on talking in 
this way of my young lady, Mr. Turvey, I'll 
finish my supper ale and go straight up-stairs, 
that I will.' 

Which threat caused Philip Turvpy to ex- 
plain his language and say, * My dear Miss 
Louisa, hi was honly using a expression of 
poetical himagery.' 

* Oh, if thafs all,' responded Louisa, lay- 
ing aside her anger, * and there's no offence 
meant, nor nothmg indelicate, it doesn't mat- 
ter. But what is himagery ?' 

* Poetical himagery, my dear, is what a man 
of literary hor hartistic tastes do when he 
^ay a outrageous compliment in hyperboli- 
cal phraseology. When a poet remark of a 
yoimg woman that she is a angel without 
wings, he mean to signify that with very lit- 
tle halteration she'd do for eaven ; hand when, 
adopting the same figurative style, he calls a 
young person a hangel with wings, he honly 
means that she's fit company for cherubims 
and such like, just as she is. That's poetical 



himagery, my dear.' 

* Oh ! Mr. Turvey,' returned Miss Louisa, 
raising her hands and voice in adorative fash- 
ion, * what a thmg it is to be a scholar, and to 
have a elevated mind ! I feel I ain't fit com- 
pany for you ; but you're always very conde- 
scending and affable.' 



* Pooh I no affability about it, Miss Louisa,' 
said Mr. Turvey, with extreme gradousnesd. 
* Men of hintelfect, and super-oroinary range 
of thought, my dear, don't ever cotton to fe- 
males who are so monstrous sharp that they 
can never be 'appy unless they are makmg 
believe to be ekals of the nobler sect. Katur 
'ave made men in one way and women in 
another ; and we men are satisfied with what 
Natur has done on both sides of the 'ouse. 
We wish for no halteration— you may rely on 
that, my dear.' 

* But I were not thinkinff of other men, Mr. 
Turvey,' responded Miss Louisa, with meek- 
ness and arrogance combined. ' As for men 
of an ordinary sort, I always feel as if I can 
hold my own with 'em at a give-and-take 
talk ; and I don't say but what there are some 
which are no better than we women for quick- 
ness. But you have such learning, Mr. Tur- 
vey ; art, and poetry, and politics are no more 
to you than plate-cleaning. You are always 
a-saying something which I can't understand, 
and when I answer wrong — although you al- 
ways set me right without ever a laugh — I 
can't help feeling I am no fit companion for 
you. You must want some one to talk to 
who is up to your mark, don't you, Mr. Tur- 
v^?' 

^ Never a woman, my dear,* answered Mr. 
Turvey, greatly pleased with the turn which 
had been given to the conversation, and in his 
delight pouring forth the secrets of his heart ; 
*andper'ap3it isjust as well for me that I 
don't wish for what wouldn't be come at so 
quick as old fumitur in Wardour Street. 
When hi wan't to converse with pussons of 
of my hown mental " caliber," hi goes out fbr 
the hevening and jines my club ; but. Miss 
Louisa, when I set along with you in the 
hevenings, hi like to hunbend. What men 
of hmtellect want, when they turn to the so- 
sie-aty of females as surrounds their own 
hearths, is repose. Hand repose, my dear 
Miss Louisa, is what I gets when you are 
a-with me. Don't you think I want you to 
be straining up to me. Don't you, my dear, 
attempt to stretch hup to me— you'U only 
hurt yourself to no good, and deprive me of 
the pleasure of commg down to you. But 



go down- 



you was speaking of our young people, and say- 
m^ that you 'eard Miss Newbolt 
stairs again.' 

* When I had followed her right down to 
her room with my ears, I went to sleep, and 
when I woke and dressed rnvself I had forgot 
all about it, Mr. Turvey. But as I went for 
to go down-stairs, passing Miss Flo's door, I 
saw it standing ajar. It were not barred, 
that it were not. Then it all flashed upon 
me, how I had heard Miss Newbolt in the 
room during the night. " They have come to- 
gether," I says to myself, and, so sure enough, 
they had.* 

* Sure enough.* 

* When the right time came for callinff Miss 
Flo I went and tapped at her door just like a 
pin. " Come in, Louisa^" says she, all wide 
awake ; and in I went, M.r. Turvey. Making 
bold, I says, " Lor, Miss, you forgot to bar 
your door last night." At which, blushing 
up like a red rose, she says with a lau^h!. 
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** Yes, Louisa, I mean to break myself of that 
foolish habit. There is no reason for fearing 
robbers in this house." And if she hadn't 
spoken a single word, I should have known 
that she meant to leave off barring the door, 
just from looking at her face, that I should. 
She looked so beautiful, Mr. Turvey, and so 
much better, one might almost have thought 
she had done nothing all night long but take 
physic, neat, without mixing it in so much as 
a single spoonfiil of water. "Miss Flo," I 
says, " I see you are better this morning. You 
must have had pleasant dreams." And then 
she reddens up again, but says nothing. 
Thinks I to myself, " Ah, Miss Flo, I know 
what sort of dream you have had." * 

* Miss Louisa, hi could make a picter, frame 
and hall, hout of what you've said.* 

* You saw how she looked when she kissed 
her pa and went away V 

* Which I did.* 

* There didn't look much the matter with 
her then, though her eyes were brimful of 
tears.' 

* I heard her say to Dr. Marlowe, " You see, 
doctor, you have almost set me up again." ' 

* That very same day, after Miss Flo had 
gone. Miss Newbolt gave me a letter to post 
of her own writing to Mr. Edward. Afore I 
dropped that blessed letter into the box I 
kissed it. That I did I' 

* But you couldn't know what was in it V 

* But as I am a living young woman, I 
could guess pretty nigh. Says Miss Newbolt 
to me, giving me the letter, " Take this letter 
to the post, Louisa. Lose no time ; for it is 
asking Mr. Smith to dine here on Saturday, 
and I wish him to get the invitation before 
the close of the day.'° Knowing what I knew, 
Mr. Turvey, I saw what was going on. The 
letter were not a mere invitation., I could 
tell that by the weight ; and if it had been 
nothing more than an ordyiary invitation, 
with nothing but eating and" drinking fixed 
upon it, surety it could have waited for the 
bag, and Mr. Edward would have got it time 
enough the next morning. " What's it about ?" 
I ask myself; and then, I think, " They have 
come together. She and Miss Flo talked it all 
over last night, they did ; and now Miss Flo 
hasn't been gone an hour, afore she (which is 
Miss Newbolt) writes a invitation to Mr. Ed- 
ward, and sends it off post haste — ^indeed I 
may say post hastier. If she and Miss Flo 
weren't of one mind about Mr. Edward, it isn't 
so likely that she'd be all in this hurry to ask 
him to dinner ; and if it were no more than 
an invitation to dinner, the boy might take it 
to the post in the bag with the letters and 

ripers, just as well as L" Lor, Mr. Turvey, 
saw it all; and I kissed that letter afore 
ever I dropt it in the box.' 

* There's many a young man,' observed Mr. 
Turv^, * would like to have been that letter. 
Miss Louisa. On them terms I shouldn't my- 
self object to be folded up and sealed.' 

*Lor, Mr. Turvey r 

* And,' added the Grand Vizier, gallantly, 
* Fd choose to be stamped with a himpression 
of a art upon a art, transfixed with a harrow.' 

* How beautiful you speak, Mr. Turvey !' 
returned Miss Louisa with a blush ; and then. 



after a pause, the lady continued, *Next 
morning Miss Newbolt had a letter from Mr. 
Edward. And to-day, when he came up here, 
he didn't arrive at six o'clock, but at five ; 
and Miss Newbolt had dressed herself for din- 
ner a full hour before the right time, so that 
she could receive him, and have a good long 
talk with him, before Mr. Newbolt came 
home.' 
A long pause. 

* Yes, Miss Louisa, there's something hup.* 

* Mr. Edward is asking Mr. Newbolrs leave/ 
at this verv self-same moment,' observed the 
lady's-maid, lowering her voice to a whisper. 

' And he won't get it,' returned Mr. Turvey, 
decidedly, * Mark my words, he won't get it 

* Don't sav so.' 

* I must, for it is the truth ; he won't get it 
John Harrison Newbolt would give him bor- 
ders for^picters without hend, and pay him 
money on. account without limit ; but it don't 
by no means foUer that he'll give him Miss 
Flo.' 

* You won't oppose it, Mr. Turvey, surely,' 
pleaded Louisa. * You gave your consent from 
the very first.' 

^ On condition that he waited till that he 
were a Har Hay.* 

* But still, for all that, you wouldn't oppose 
it' 

* My dear Miss Louisa,' replied the Grand 
Yizier, with laudable candor, * between hour- 
selves, I don't mind saying (only mind, you 
mayn't whisper it in the " hall "J tiiis is a mat- 
ter on which I shan't have a voice. I can do 
almost everything I like with John Harrison 
N.' (here the speaker paused, and nodded his 
head mysteriously), ' but to select the young 
man who is to be Miss Flo's husband is beyond 
me. Hin a certain way hi may say, without 
boasting, that I heddicated that young lady, 
but it am't in my power to marry her to who 
I likes. That's the simple fact ; but, mind, 
I state it in confidence.' 

* You'll help Mr. Edward, though, if you 
have a chance ?' implored Miss Louisa, who 
was very anxious that the course of Flo's love 
should run smoothly. 

* If I can, my dear,' returned the Grand 
Yizier, in his grandest and most beneficent 
style, * I'll 'elp him. But it's quite premature 
his basking for Miss Flo ; hand, if he had 
basked my advice I should have told him so. 
He should have waited till he were a Har 
Hay. That there's the droring-room bell a- 
ringing ; hand as hi've sent my subordinates 
to bed hi must answer hit.' 

Whereupon the Grand Vizier quitted the 
parlor, leaving Miss Louisa to her contempla- 
tions. 

Three minutes later he re-entered the room, 
with deep dejection in his countenance. 

* It's hall hup,' he observed, in answer to 
the anxious inquiry of Miss Louisa's eyes. 

* You don't say so V 

* " Philip Turvey, hopen the door for Mr. 
Smith I" They were the exact words of John 
Harrison N.; and hi, of course, hopened the 
'all-door for Mr. Edward. He's gone down 
Crouch Lane with his mouth shut, and look- 
ing as if his eye-teeth had quite enough to do 
to Keep his 'art from dropping out on to his 
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boots. He and John Harrison N. shook hands 
at parting, making belief that they parted 
firiends; hut hifs haU hup.^ 

* Pooryoung man I It'll kill Miss Flo out- 
right. Y ou mav as well call in the undertaker 
at once/ said Miss Louisa, in a broken voice. 

* After hi 'ad shut the 'all-door, Mr. New- 
bolt, opening the droring-room door, calls 
me and says, " Turvey, I want to see Miss 
Ida. Tell Louisa." Nothmg more, he says. 
Hand as I am coming for you to tell Miss Ida, 
she walks down the '£dl-stairs, whereupon I 
tells her myself She and John Harrison N. 
are nOw having it out in the droring-room.' 

*Poor young manl' again ejaculated Miss 
Louisa. 

* Ah ! he are a nice young man,' returned 
Philip Turvey, * and his picters have improved 
wonderful since he studied decorative hart in 
Timity Lane. A very nice young man; 
hand hi've took a lot of pains with him. 
But he should have waited till he were a 
Ear Hay.' 



CHAPTER LIV. 

MB. NBWBOLT AND IDA. HAVE IT OUT. 

Mb. Newbolt and Ida * had it out in the 
droring-room ' in the following fashion : — 

* Sit down, Ida ; I want a few words with 
you,' said the master of the Clock House, as 
BOon as his daughter had joined him. * Of 
course, you don't want to be told what I am 
going tx) speak about ?' 

* I presume you have something to tell me 
about Edward— about Mr. Smith, replied the 
lady, seating herself, and wondering if the 
beats of her heart were audible to her father. 

For the moment tiiat heart was agitated by 
fear, for Ida, like every other member of the 
giant's household, stood in salutary awe of 
Sie great man. Abounding in rough kind- 
ness and impulsive generosity, John Harrison 
Newbolt was cordially beloved by his child- 
ren and servants, but they also feared him. 
True, indeed— as this history has before 
remarked — his character had many amiable 
features, and they were always more conspic- 
uous to the inmates of his house than his less 
agreeable qualities ; but every person on the 
premises, from Ida to the scullery-maid, from 
ffailip Turvey to the under-gardener's boy, 
knew that the member for Harling could be 
angry, and that under great provocation his 
anger was terrible to witness — terrible to 
endure. It was very seldom that he gave 
way to wrath at Muswell Hill; but his do- 
mestics, even if they had never personally 
seen him in a state of explosion, felt instinct- 
ively that he was a man whom they had bet- 
ter not offend. 

Never in all his life had John Harrison 
Newbolt spoken a harsh word to Ida ; but so 
satisfied was she that he would be incensed 
at Edward's proposal, that she had prepared 
herself to hear from him an outbreak of indig- 
nation at the young artist's audacity, and 
even to receive a good scolding for the coun- 
tenance which she had given to his presump- 
tion. 

Greatly surprised, therefore, was she when 



a smile of intense amusement^and exultation 
took possession of his face. 

* Yes, I have had a long talk with our young 
friend,' rejoined the member for Harling, the 
smile growing in size and power, and cover- 
ing his forehead and chin, as well as his lips 
and eyes, * and a stronger case of love at first 
sight never came to my knowledge. He actu- 
ally fell in love with her before ever he had 
spoken a word to her ! By Jove, the little 
minx has reason to be proud of herself— at 
least, she will have reason to be proud when 
she learns all about it.' 

*Then you mean to write to her, papa?' in- 
quired Ida, feeling her way with astonishment 
and uncertainty. 

* Bless you, we mayn't tell her yet — ^not till 
she is safely married. Gad, if we told her 
now, who could say what might be the con- 
sequence ? It is possible that she might fall 
in love with him.' 

* Tell me exactly what has passed between 
you and Edward.' 

* No occasion to do that. You know all 
that I know. He told me that he had spoken 
to you (it is quite natural and right for him 
to do so, since you are a mother rather than 
a sister to Flo), and that he had been referred 
by you to me.' 

Ida did not think it time to say that she 
knew much more than her father ; so she was 
silent. 

* You look as if you were at a ftmeral,' con- 
tinued John Harrison Newbolt. * There's 
nothing to be grave about. Surely you can 
appreciate the joke ?' 

* It is no joke to Mr. Smith. I am thinking 
of him.' 

* You don't want to be troubling yourself 
about him. The interview has been most 
satisfactory. He is a most honorable, high- 
minded young man.' 

* That hew./' 

* I told him so ; and we parted on the best 
possible terms — the best terms imaginable.' 

* I am very glad to hear you say so,' re- 
turned Ida, beginning to thmk that her fa- 
ther had learnt more than she had instructed 
Edward to tell him. *Then, I hope, dear 
papa, you approve of the part I have taken?* 

* Approve of it ? How can I do otherwise ? 
My dear, you have behaved admirably. The 
judgment, good taste, right feeling, which 
you have displayed in this matter are beyond 
all praise. My dear Ida, in the whole course 
of your life you never disappointed me. I 
wish I could say as much for all my children. 
Your views and mine on this subject are 
identical.' 

* I am very, very glad to hear you say so. 



Oh, papa, Flo will be very happy.' 
* Happy ! Of course she'll be ver 
I intend her to be so. But we must" be care- 



ful to keep this foolish affair from her for 
some time. It would be a thousand pities if 
she knew it too soon. We mayn't run any 
risks. Mind that. If you told it to her as a 
good bit of fun, she might take it in earnest, 
and then there would be a pretty kettle of 
fish. Just fancy what trouble we should be 
in if she took it into her head to marry him ! 
Imagine our Flo nothing more than a mere 
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working painter^s wife I By Jove I the bare 
su^edtion makes my blood boiL* 

*Then you have declined Mr. Smith's pro- 
posal?' 

* Declined ? Of course I did. You made 
sure I should reject it, didn't you ?* returned 
Mr. Newbolt, raising his voice with surprise. 

* Yes,' returned Ida, calmly, * I expected 
you to decline it ; but, of course, with every 
possible consideration for his feelings.' 

' I tell you I treated him with the greatest 
kindness and respect. Some men would have 
acted otherwise. Some men in my position 
would have sent him off with a flea in his 
ear ; but, of course, I showed him the most 
delicate consideration. Thank Heaven ! — 
there's nothing like purse-pride or class-in 
science in my nature. I never so much as 
hinted that some fathers in my condition 
of life would have felt themselves insulted. 
No, no ! John Harrison Newbolt never for- 
gets that he was once no more than a poor 
office-boy, living on a few shillings a week. 

What the do you mean, Ida ? What 

more did you expect of me ? What more do 
you expect of me ?' 

* I expect vou, dear papa,' answered Ida, 
slowly, speaking in rich, deep tones, * to re- 
consider your answer to Mr. Smith, and ere 
many days have passed to tell him that deep 
affection for Flo--deep affection which makes 
you place her happiness before all other con- 
siderations — has decided you U) accept him 
as a son-in-law. Dear papa, I expect you to 
make this sacrifice of personal ambition, be- 
cause I know how high-minded a man and 
how loving a father you are I* 

*Good heavens, Ida! you confound me; 
you are mad!' exclaimed Mr. Newbolt, 
bounding up from his chair, and throwing 
himself back into it again. 

The member for Harling was accustomed 
to predicate madness of all people who pre- 
sumed to differ from him. Either he was in 
error, or there must have been a vast num- 
ber of insane persons going at large in the 
year 1847. 

* I expect this of you, dear father, and for 
many reasons,' continued Ida, speaking in 
the same rich, solemn tone, and feeling that 
if her words failed to bring her father over 
to her side, her voice would have at least a 
transient influence. * I know you to be lov- 
ing and tender to all your children— to our 
darling Flo more than any other of them. I 
know you to be a brave and, in the very best 
way, a proud man, who would disdain to 
think for one instant of the world's opinion 
and the world's idle talk, when deciding on a 
question affecting the welfare of your dearest 
child. I know, too, dear father, that you 
have yourself experienced the anguish of 
those who are opposed by dearest household 
friends on subjects affecting the strongest 
feelings of their hearts. ifou can remem- 
ber what the smart was when your love for 
my second mother — Flo's own mother — did 
not meet with unreserved sympathy from 
those who, next to her, were the dearest ob- 
jects of your love.' 

Ida knew that she was treading upon deli- 
cate ground. 



She wished to remind her father of the op- 
position which he had encountered frx>m his 
own children and his firet wife's relations 
when he decided to make a second marriage. 
She wished to remind him of that period and 
its sorrow because she deemed that the mem- 
ory of his own trouble would soften him and 
make him slow to oppose his darling child, 
even as he had been opposed by his own chil- 
dren. Moreover, remembering how her own 
conduct had on that occasion differed fix)m 
the course of her sisters and her mother's re- 
lations ; and knowing Uiat his recollection oi 
the attitude which she had assumed to her 
step-mother was a chief cause of her great 
power over him, she wished to remind him 
how her womanly sympathy with Flo resem- 
bled in some degree her childish sympathy 
with him — at a time of domestic contention. 
She knew that the pun)ose which she had at 
heart would require for its achievement the 
entire force of her influence over the stormy, 
impulsive man ; and its entire force she was 
resolved to employ for the attainment of her 
object. At the same time she did not wish to 
rest long on a topic the memory of which 
might revive in her father's breast slumbering 
sentiments of ill will towards his married 
daughters. 

So, when she spoke of that old rankling 
trouble of her father's life, her voice &ltere^ 
and her expressions were less clear. 

* I remember ; I know what you wish to 
say— but can't say. Spare yourself trouble. 
I understand you,' said the rather. 

Afl;er a brief pause, he added, * But there is 
no question of offering opposition to Flo. I 
have only decided to refuse my consent to 
that young artist's preposterous demand. At 
present Flo has no knowledge of his folly. 
You talk as if she were in love with him !' 

* Father,* answered Ida, *8he is in love 
with him — she does love him.' 

John Harrison Newbolt again rose fit)m 
his chair. His face was first white, then 
scarlet, in another instant it was purple. A 
li^ht of sudden and fririous anger ran from 
his keen black eyes ; and clenching his ri^t 
fist, he struck it out into the air, as though he 
were felling a man who had offered him un- 
pardonable insult. 

Very terrible was the great man to Ida at 
that moment. 

* Father,' said the brave woman, in mild, 
clear accents, * sit down, and do not frighten 
me. Why should you be cruel to me, who 
love you dearly ? I have much to tell you, 
much which you ought to know, and moreo- 
ver ought to learn from no lips but mine. 
Rather than terrify me, dear father, help me 
to do my duty — ^to yourself and to Flo.' 

As she thus spoke, the tears stood in her 
eyes ; but her voice was not broken by a sob. 
*I am listening,' returned the father, 
quelled by the entreaty, so far that he again 
seated himself But signs of mental agony 
were visible in the lines of his fece. 

Promise n\e, dear father, to sit there 

contiimed Ida, * and to hear me out 

know I shall give you pain, and every word 

from my lips that stabs your heart will cut 

clean through my own. Do be patient witii 
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me, and do not add ta my suffering. Oh, do 
be good to me.' 

*Go on/ returned the father, not fiercely 
but quickly ; not angrily, but still sharply, 
* I win not interrupt you. I will not move 
from this chair or speak a word till you have 
told me your tale out. Be quick ; don't keep 
me waitme ; I, too, am on the rack.' 

For hal?a-minute Ida was silent, preparing 
herself for the effort required of her. 

Then she told her tale steadily ; in short, 
broken sentences, but without faltering. 

And without speaking— but by short quick 
breathings, and by twitchings of lips and fin- 
gers, and by unaltering brightness of indig- 
nant eyes, showing how greatlv he was in- 
censed by his daughter's revelations — John 
Harrison Newbolt sate on his chair and heard 
Ida's fhll and unreserved statement. 

He received the clear proofs that Flo 
loved Edward, and that her illness had been 
caused by her love and her efforts to conceal 
it He was told of all that had passed be- 
tween the sisters during Flo's last night at 
home ; and Ida was equally frank and truth- 
ful with regard to all that had passed be- 
tween her and Edward. 

* Is that alK Have I heard all ? asked the 
giant, when Ida ceased to speak. 

* All,— all, dear father,^ answered Ida, 
breaking into tears, now that she had accom- 
plished the task which she had nerved her- 
self to perform. * Dear father, say that you 
love me, — that, if you think I have done 
wrong, you believe I meant to do right, and 
that you forgive me.' 

* I will trp to forgive you,' returned the fa- 
ther, hoarsely \ *ldo love vou, and I will try 
to forgive you. There, leave me now. I 
have heard enough to-night. To-morrow I 
will speak to you again. Leave me, — ^in- 
stantly.' 

Ida had not courage to approach her fa- 
ther, and give him his usual mghtly salute. 

So like an awed school-girl she left the 
room, retiring from her father's presence 
without kissing him. 



CHAPTER LV. 

ICB. HBWBOLT PUTS PLO'S CASK IN A NUT- 
SHELL. 

On the following morning, when Ida entered 
the breakfast-room, she was accosted by Mr. 
Philip Turvey. 

* Wur. Newbolt ave gone hout for the day, 
Kiss Newbolt. He went hout just ten min- 
utes since, hand he left word that he should 
dine hout, hand not return till late. He'll let 
hisself in with the latchkey, and nobody is to 
set up for him. Shall Thomas bring m the 
hum?' 

* Yes,' returned Ida, with self possession, as 
if the butler's announcement had no interest 
for her. * I am quite ready for breakfast.' 

Whereupon Ida sat down alone at the 
breakfost table, and, th9ugh she had no appe- 
tite for the meal, made pretense of bemg .m- 
dined for a hearty breakfast. For she deem- 
ed t±Lat if she fitsted or showed signs of 



annoyance at her father's sudden departure 
from the Clock House, the servants would 
fanc^ that something untoward had happened . 
and in making guesses at what that some- 
thing was, might hit upon the truth. *Flo 
would die of shame, and I should wish to run 
away,' thought the ladv, * if the servants were 
to ^t an mkling of what has occurred. 
Louisa is a good, right-minded woman, and 
Philip is like one of our own blood ; but it 
would almost kill me to know that they even 
suspected the tnie state of affairs. As it is, I 
have so managed matters that it is impossible 
for them^to have even the vaguest notion of 
what is going on.' So, in the hope of keeping 
the servants in ignorance that there was a 
difference betwixt herself and her father, Ida 
put three pieces of toast in the pocket of her 
morning-dress, and hacked about the cold ribs 
of beef so ingeniously, that any observer, less 
sagacious than Philip Turvey, would have 
been induced to think that she had helped 
herself liberally to the Joint. But the artifice 
did not impose on the Grand Vizier. * She ave 
hate nothink,' he confidentially observed to 
Miss Louisa Manin, when he had seen Thomas 
remove the breakfast things. * She broke two 
heggs, but the state of the slop-basin are sech 
that my heye saw at a glance where the yelks 
went ; and she 'acked about the cold roast ; 
but if Philip Turvey be not laboring hunder 
a misapprehension, a pair of kitchen scales 
would show she 'aven't hate a morsiel hof the 
prime cut. Three bits of toast har gone, but 
where to I ham not so clear. I'll be bound 
that J. H. N. went on hawful last night. As 
he turned out of the 'all-door this morning, 
he frowned for all the world like the statter 
of Ercles that stands nigh the fish pond.' 

* He'll come round,' suggested Miss Louisa, 
hopefully. ' Of course he takes on at first, 
but he'll come round.' 

* Will he ? ' replied the Grand Vizier, shak- 
ing his head. * You don't know him as well as I 
do. Let me tell you once for all, Miss Louisa, 
John Harrison isn't of a sort as comes round. 
Oh, why couldn't that young hartist, which hi 
have heddicated as though he were my hown 
son, why couldn't he have waited till he were 
a Har Hay I 

Consistently carrving out her plan of blind- 
ing the servants, laa wore a calm and cheer- 
fiilface throughout the day, attending service 
at Homsey Church both in the morning and 
the afternoon, and dining at six o'clock in 
great state, just as she would have done had 
her father been with her. Fortunately, her 
appetite had so far returned with the dinner 
hour, that she was able to play her part cred- 
itably under the eyes of Mr. Turvey, who 
stood behind her chair, speaking little but 
thinking much, like one of Mr. Leech's cab- 
men. ^ 

In the evening the poor lady enjoyed the 
sacred pieces which she played upon the 
piano ; but she made no attempt to sing. 

While she sat at her piano Mr. Newbolt 
was drinking claret at the Reform club. And 
when she, right glad that the day had come 
to an end, retired to rest, the member for 
Harling was in the smoking-room of that 
hospitable mansion. 
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The fether and daughter breakfasted to- 
gether on the foUowmg morning. 

However, well or iff, the member for Har- 
ling spent the Sunday, he had calmed down 
during the twenty-four hours. His wrath 
had partially subsided, and before he seated 
himself for his breakfast on Monday,' he 
kissed his child. It was a cold, hard, stony 
kiss, but still it was a kiss, and Ida was grate- 
ful for it. 

He spoke little during breakfast, but he 
deigned to ask Ida how often she attended 
Divine service and whether the Clock House 
was honored with many callers on the pre- 
ceding day. To this latter inquiry answer 
was made that two gentlemen had called, 
and finding that the master of the house was 
absent, went away, after giving Mr. Turvey 
their cards ; and when Ida stated that she had 
paid two visits to Homsey Church, the mem- 
ber for Harling put some inquiries as to what 
horses she had used for the drive, and what 
persons were present at the congregations. 
But it was a stiff, formal, comfortless break- 
fast for Ida — not more enjoyable than the 
make-believe repast of the day before. 

The meal at an end, John Harrison New- 
bolt, in a firm, harsh, grating voice — the voice 
which he used when he transacted unpleas- 
ant business in the City — a voice very differ- 
ent from the loud, jovial tones with which 
the dining-room of the Clock House was fa- 
miliar, said, * Now, Ida, be attentive. I wish 
to speak to you before I go to the City ; I 
wish once for all to speak to you about the 
disagreeable subject on which we had some 
words the other evening. As I never wish 
to revert in words to that preposterous and 
offensive business, I require you to give good 
heed to every syllable that falls from my lips. 
Are you at liberty to give me your best at- 
tention ?' 

* Of course I am, dear father.' 

* I need not tell you that I think you have 
behaved very foolishly and reprehensibly. I 
have been fool enough to delude myself into 
thinking you altogether superior to other 
women. That was my fault, not yours, I 
don't lay it to your door. I was a fool, and I 
acknowledge it. Don't be frightened ; I don't 
say that I shall never again place confidence 
in you ; on the contrary, I am going to trust 
you once more. I believe you to be a very 
clever and a very good woman ; what's more, 
I acknowledge that you have always been a 
very loving and dutiful child ; but all women 
are stark mad, as soon as their romantic, sen- 
timental notions are brought out by a love- 
affair, and you (though you are no worse) are 
just as bad as all your tribe. You asked me 
to forgive you for your incredible folly. Well, 
from my heart I forgive you; there. But 
now you m^st obey me. I am going to lay 
upon you some express injunctions. I sup- 
pose I may count on your obedience ?' 

* I will obey you, papa, to the best of my 
ability.' 

* Good I you've promised ; I want no more, 
for your word is Uke my own— once given, it 
is never broken.' 

Ida trembled, and her heart grew cold, for 
she did not know to what she had pledged 



herself; and she longed but dreaded to hear 
her father's * express injunctions.' 

* I have decided to break off aU intercourse 
with our young artist. This morning I shall 
write to him from the City, taking leav^f him 
in very friendly, but still very decided, terms. 
I shall send him a ^ood round cheque as a fere- 
well gift; but I shall say to him, " You must keep 
out of my way for a good long time to come. 
Some years hence I may wish to know you 
again ; but until you hear from me, you must 
bear yourself to me and my family as though 
you had never known us." That's what I 
shall say to him. Mind me; I don't fiiid 
fault with what he has done. He's a fine- 
hearted, honest young fellow, and I don't 
shut my eyes to the unquestionable feet that 
he, anyhow for a time, tried to behave in this 
manner with the finest sense of honor.' 

' He has throughout acted most honorably,* 
interposed Ida, firmly. 

* Well, well, I will try to think so, notwith- 
standing his success in getting you over to 
his side, and notwithstanding the fact that 
Flo has conceived a foolish hankering for 
him. Those are two very ugly facts against 
him. Sell I will regard them charitably. I 
don't doubt that in the first instance he meant 
to behave as you believe he has done, and I 
give him full credit for doing his best not to 
abuse the confidence I placed in him. If dur- 
ing the last few months he has been less vigi- 
lant, as well as less successful, in his attempts 
to hide from Flo and yourself the state of his 
feelings, I can make ample allowance for the 
very trying circumstances in which he was 
placed ; and I am free to admit that not one 
young man in a thousand, in his place and 
with his opportunities, would on the whole 
have taken so straightforward and manly a 
course. You see I unpute no ill to him.' 

* If you ever do,' blurted out Ida, * you will 
be guilty of great injustice.' 

* Indeed I' retorted the father, sharply. * But 
I'll be frank with you. If you wish me to 
think ill of him and entertain painful sus- 
picions as to his honesty and fair dealing in 
this matter, you had better continue to show 
that sort of womanly, frantic zeal in his be- 
half, which makes you fly to his defence be- 
fore any one has attacked him. I don't sus- 
pect any deliberate wrong of him at present ; 
the worst I can riow find it in me to charge 
him with is indiscretion, but, mark me, you. 
have it in your power to lower him for ever 
in my opinion. If ever I am his enemy, the 
enmity will have been sown by you.' 

This menace went to Ida's heart. She saw 
that by too warm advocacy she might seri- 
ously mjure Edward. She saw also that seeds 
of suspicion and enmity towards the artist 
had already been sown, ay, were already ger- 
minating in her father's breast, although he 
endeavored to persuade himself that he was 
prepared to think generously of the young 
man. 

Seeing this, Ida said no more in Edward's 
praise. 

*I don't want to argue with you, but to 
give you my orders,' continued the father, 
laying aside the tone of irritation which 
marked his last speech, and resuming his 
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hard yoice and business manner. * As my in- 
tercourse with the voung man will be at an 
end from this day ror a good while to come, 
you will not write to him again ; and if you en- 
counter him in public or society, vou will con- 
fine yourself to the most formal salutations, 
and treat him with the coldest sort of polite- 
ness. I don't ask you to cut him ; but I mean 
you to be nothing more than ordinary distant 
acquaintances — wherever you chance to meet. 
You needn't fear that he'll trouble you. He 
will soon be out of the country ; we shall 
soon be on our trip to Scotland ; so there will 
not be any occasion for an encounter. Of 
course when I write to him this morning, I 
shall tell him that I have ordered you not to 
write to him.' 

The master of the Clock House paused, 
glancing at Ida, as though he wished her to 
answer. 

But the lady was silent. 

* You understand me?' he inquired. 

* Quite.' 

* 'This morning,' continued John Harrison 
Newbolt, * you will collect together all things 
in the way of property, — paints, brushes, 
drawings, books, and such like articles, — 
which Mr. Smith has left behind him in this 
house ; and you'll cause them to be put in my 
dressing-room. Philip Turvey will pact 
them and send them to Fumivars Inn. — You 
wUl also make Turvey remove the young 
man's paintings, " For Ever " and " Waiting • 
to my dressing-room. I will put them out 
of sight myself. When Flo returns after her 
autumn tnp, there is not to be an article, a 
chattel, in the house that can remind her of 
the young man, and of her folly. If she is 
left to herself, she'll forget him and grow 
heartily ashamed of her weakness and girlish 
absurdly ; but I won't have a single stick left 
in the place that can by any possibility recall 
him to her fancy. Will you carry out these 
directions ?' 

* I have promised to obey you, father.* 

* And now,— about Flo r 

* Yes,' responded the sister eagerly, '"about 
Flo?' 

* You are pleased to regard her illness as 
having been caused by her preposterous fond- 
ness for that young man ?' 

•I do.' 

*But I know better. There's nothing 
about which you women know less than wo- 
man's nature ; and you are blundering in this 
matter, not unnaturally ; for you are nothing 
more than a woman at heart, though you are 
stronger than most of your sex in head. The 
girl's folly didn't put her out of health ; on the 
-contrary her illness brought about the folly. 
Girls or her age often fall ill, with nervousness 
and hysterics and all that sort of thing ; and 
when they get out of sorts, they take all kinds 
of foolish notions into their heads. Ay, you 
see ? She lost strength, became unwell (very 
possibly from those cursed paints, beastly 
things! Marlowe is right about them after 
all !) and then out of sheer bodily and mental 
weakness she conceived a romantic hanker- 
ing for that young fellow. The best girls are 
capable of such iSanity when they are at her 
age. I know them ! Of course this fancy 



made her worse. So far, your version of the 
aflfair is right. There's her case put in a nut- 
shell; and when the country and Scotland 
and strengthening medicine have set her up 
again she will see her conduct in its right 
light, will be thoroughly ashamed of it, and in 
heart thank us for having saved her from the 
greatest blunder it is possible for a woman to 
make.' 

* Do you wish me to tell her this ?' 

Mr. ]Newbolt paused for half-a-minute; and 
then he asked, — 

' Is there any need for you to speak to her 
again about this matter ?^ 

* I must speak to her,' Ida answered, em- 
phatically, turning very pale as she spoke the 
words. 

* Well, then, let her know exactly wMt I 
think, and Juno I mean to act. You will be 
better able than I to show her my mind, ay, 
far better than myself,' returned John New- 
bolt who, having fully satisfied himself that 
Flo's happiness was his chief object, knew 
that he meant to act with extreme firmness, 
and even harshness (if harshness should be 
necessary) towards her, but notwithstanding 
his stem decision was well pleased that Ida 
should be the instrument through which his 
hard control over his favorite cLild should be 
exercised. * Yes, you will tell her exactly 
what I have saia. Mind, speak plainly 
to her. Say that I shall never directly 
or indirectly mention the subject to her, and 
that I forbid her to mention Mr. Smith's 
name to me on any pretence whatever. Let 
her know that I regard, her folly as the re- 
sult of deranged health,— that if I did not so 
re^rd it, I should be compelled to think her 
guilty of something far worse than folly, 
guilty of actual indelicacy. You will make 
her feel that I pity her as an invalid ; but 
that if I were not convinced that ill-health 
had caused her unseemly want of control over 
her feelings, I should be intensely shocked 
and indignant. Mind me, you are to carry 
out my orders completely.' 

* She shall not sjjieak to you on this subject 
until you permit her,' returned Ida. * Have 
you any further wishes ?' 

* Yes, one more wish, one other order. The 
same injunction which I am about to lay on 
Flo through you, I now by my own lips lay 
on you. Never, unless you are ready to for- 
feit my affection, mention Mr. Edward Smith's 
name in my hearing. If it were possible for 
you to obey me, I would order you never to 
think about him ; but I am not an unreason- 
able man. I only require of you what you 
are able to perform. There, I have done now.' 

So saying, Mr. Newbolt rose from his seat 
at the breakfast table. 

Seeing him about to leave her, Ida also 
rose from her chair. 

* Father, dear father,' she said. 

* Well ?' he exclaimed sharply ; * whatever 
you have to say, say it quickfy. My time is 
growing short. I must be off to the City.' 

* Do not be cmel to us— to me and Flo. 
We shall not be the only sufferers if you do 
not relent; you will suffer also, and work 
woe which you will bitterly repent.' 

* Tut 1 no nonsense ;' returned John Har- 
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rison Newbolt, giving his daughter a glance 
which silenced her and made her tremble 
with fear, brave woman and loving daughter 
though she was. 

♦ 

CHAPTER LVI. 

EDWABD^S DISMISSAL. 

Towards the close of that same Monday 
Edward Smith received from Mr. Newbolt 
an envelope containing a letter and a cheque. 

The cheque was for five hundred pounds. 

The letter was meant to appear to the read- 
er both kind and cordial. It stated Mr. New- 
bolt*s pain at learning from Ida that Flo, as 
well as the artist, entertained hopes the ful- 
filment of which her father could never sanc- 
tion. It expressed warm approval of Ed- 
ward's delicate and honorable conduct 
throughout the term of his intimacy at the 
Clock House, and it contained assurances that 
the writer's high opinion of his young friend 
was in no way lessened by recent occurrences. 
It even put forth hopes that the writer and 
the recipient of the letter might, after the 
lapse of two or three ^ears, renew their 
familiar intercourse ; but it intimated in the 
plainest terms that for a time their intercourse 
was at an end. The writer would cause any 
things belonging to Edward which might be 
found at Muswell Hill to be forwarded with- 
out delay to Fumival's Inn. A postscript 
added that Ida had been forbidden to hold 
communication with the artist, who, also, in 
the postscript, was entreated to accept the 
cheque as a token of regard from a sincere 
well-wisher, and to lose no time in moving 
himself to Home. 

Thrice and four times the young man re- 
read the letter, which notwithstanding its 
many expressions of approbation and cordial 
fueling, was hard, stem, cruel, insulting. 

Having so perused and re-perused the 
epistle, he sat in deep, bitter thought for one 
entire hour. After which period of meditation 
the young artist opened his desk, and penned 
the following reply to his correspondent : — 
' Furnival's Inn, Honday afternoon. 

* Dear Sir, — As in time past, so also for the 
future, I will do my utmost to comply with 
your wishes, since I feel sure that by endeavor- 
mg to please you I shall be acting in the 
manner most likely to conduce to the happi- 
ness of Miss Florence. My own happiness 
I hold as nothing as compared with hers. 
Do remember this ; do deim to bear in mind 
that whatever may be her lot I shall love her 
till death, and after death, if God shall permit 
me to do so. I return you the cheque, which 
I am sure you were impelled by kind motives 
to send me. You will not, I hope, think that 
false pride, or any other contemptible feeling, 
decides me to decline it. Indeed, I am grate- 
ful to you for offering it to me, and shall ever 
remember with gratitude the kindnesses and 
many generous acts you have done to— Your 
obliged Friend, Edward Smith.' 

This note, together with the cheque, Edward 
enclosed in an envelope, and forthwith con- 
signed to the post. 



Late in the evening, after the art.iat had lit 
his lamp, Rupert entered the studio. 

*It decides my fate,' observed Edward, 
when Rupert had read the letter. 

* I am afraid it does,' replied Rupert. 

* I know it does,' rejoined the artist, gruffly. 

* What answer are you going to make?' 

* I have sent my answer already.' 
*Umph?' 

* You would like to know what I said ?' 

* Of course I should.' 

Whereupon Edward repeated his letter in 
a low, stem voice. 

*Good! but had I been in your place, I 
could not have written in that mild strain,' 
said Rupert, when he had heard the letter 
repeated from beginning to end, word for 
word. * With all its compliments and amica- 
ble professions, his letter is brutally insolent ; 
brutally insulting.' 

* My heart tells me I did richt* 

* Yes, you were right ; but I couldn't have 
done it.' 

* Had I written on the spur of the moment, 
I should have returned insult for insult. But 

I took time to consider. You know, 

Rupert, she told me to be patient under every 
provocation.' 

*I understand; the recollection of that 
saved you ?' 

* Yes, that saved me.' 
A pause. 

After which Rupert, in a lighter tone, asked, 
* How much was the cheque for f 

* Five hundred pounds.^ 

* Whew,' whistled the barrister ; and then 
he added, * What a large sum l' 

* Yes, it is a large sum ; what of that f 

* I must do the old fellow the justice to say 
that he throws his money about like a prince. 
In pecuniary matters he's a thorough trump.' 

* Is it so very hard for a rich man to give 
away money which he wants neither for com- 
fort nor am Dition ?' 

* Many rich men can't part with a sixpence 
without groaning. Old Slingsby, the richest 
man I know (he must be worth half a million 
at the veiy least), always has the cheapest 
sherry at the Rhododendron, and never indul- 
ges himself with that except on occasions of 
festivity. He plays whist, and likes to play 
for high points ; but he wouldn't touch a card 
if he didn't know how to turn his weakest 
hands into money.' 

* Well, it didn't cost me a pang to return the 
cheque.' 

*0f course not. You did the honorablesss^ 
thing, Ned.* 

*you mean,' retorted Edward, his eye 
flashing as he spoke, ' I did not do what -^ 
dishonorable.' 

* Put it in that way, if you like. But I wisb^^ 
you hadn't had to sacrifice so much.' 

* Why so?' 

* You have the satisfaction of knowing that^^ 
you acted properly. Good! Had you kep»-^ 
the money, no sum would have compensateJK 
you for the humiliating consciousness of 
having acted otherwise. I know that also* 
But you see, you would have had just th& 
same satisfaction if the cheque had been for a 
smaller amount, say a cool hundred.' 
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* In which case vou would have had the 
same satisfaction for a hundred pounds. I 
like to buy my pleasures cheap. And four 
hundred pounds is a prodigious sum to save 
on such a bargain.' 

* Pshaw I 1 am in no humor for fooling/ 
retorted Edward, angrily. 

. It was an unlucky thing for Edward that 
he could not see how ramcally different he 
and his friend were in moral character. Fruit- 
ful of much trouble was the artistes simple 
conviction that at heart Rupert was quite as 
honest, and generous, and good as himself— 
indeed was exactly like himself. Whatever 
meanness the butterfly barrister was guilty of 
in act or speech, the artist always regarded it 
as an outbreak of that perverse humor which 
made him delight to represent himself as 
wordly and false, whereas he was (in the art- 
ist's opinion) guileless and noble. This mis- 
taken view, and this strange habit of misread- 
ing genuine signs of character (those slg^s 
whidi betray the most consummate hypocrite 
to observant and patiently-watching eyes) 
blinded Edward to the true nature of his 
fiimiliar Mend at times when he would other- 
wise have detected his actual worthlessness. 

Deeming it best to take no notice of Edward's 
shaip rejoinder, Rupert took out his cigar- 
case and lit a ci^r. 

When he haa smoked two-thirds of it in 
silence, he threw the stump into the fire- 

8 lace, and then paced three times up and 
own the roomy studio. 

* Yes, old boy,* he observed, sitting down 
by the artist after he had thus crossed and 
re-crossed the room, * there's just no hope for 
you.* 

* We must be off to Rome as soon as we 
can,' answered Edward, gruffly. 

* Yes ! I am making preparations for a start.' 

* What preparations ?' 

* A purse of money for one thing.' 

* Don't trouble about that, Rupert ; I have 
enough in hand to pay our way with for more 
than a year ; and I suppose we can earn bread 
and salt in any city of the civilised world.' 

Edward said we ; but secretly he did not 
look on Rupert as one who would help to 
win t}ie bread and salt. 

* That's all well, Ned,' returned the barris- 
ter; *but I hope to leave England with a 
small fund of my own ; and I am making ar- 
rangements to get it.' 

A pause. 

* Perhaps, when we are away, she will out- 
grow her feeling for me, and learn to love 
some man who has a better right than I to 
dfldm her for a wife,' was Edward's next 
speech. * You see she is very young ; and as 
I have never myself told her how I care for 
her, perhaps her affection for me is only a 

ipassing fancy — one tliat may die out and be 
replaced by a stronger, deeper, fuller love for 
a man more worthy of her. I hope it may be 

80.' 

* You hope it may be so ?' 

*Ay, to be sure. Nothing better could 
happen than that she should forget me.' 
' Would you like to thmk her fickle ?' 
' I can never think her that,' was the re- 



ply; *I am only hoping that she may not 
love me so much as I love her. That is all. 
If her love should be equal to mine, her 
wretchedness will also equal mine. God save 
her from that.' 

He paused for half-a-mlnute ; and then, 
suddenly turning a pair of bright eyes up to 
his friend's, he added, * Indeed, I think most 
of her. I try to think mdy of her ; I won't 
care about myself. My disappointment and 
grief are nothmg, jf she can be happy. Don't 
you see ?' 

Rupert did see. 

And the right hands of those two men 
joined in strong grasp, as for a few moments 
they gazed at each other. 

In JBdward's eyes tears were just visible. 

But bright drops ran down Rupert's cheeks. 

* But,' resumed Edward, in something like 
his ordinary voice, * we can't leave England 
till poor Mr. Buckmaster is better or — ' 

* We must remain, of course, till he has re- 
covered or passed away. He will need you 
daily by his bedside.' 

* I saw Dr. Fielding to-day, he does not look 
cheerfully on the case.' 

* I saw him this evening,' returned Rupert ; 
* and though he spoke cautiously — as doctors 
always do when there is an especial reason 
why they should speak out frankly— I can 
see that in his heart he thinks the old man's 
end is not far distant.' 

* Mr. Buckmaster is a good man, and has no 
fear of death,' Edward observed, solemnly. 

Ten minutes later the artist broke another 
silence by saying, * There, go away now, old 
boy ; I must be alone. I can't bear to have 
even you with me to-night.' 

* Good night, Ned, and God bless you,' an- 
swered the sympathising friend ; * I'll step in 
and see how you are to-morrow.' 

Having said which words, Rupert lit ano- 
ther cigar and went away, leaving the artist 
to the companionship of sorrow. 

Edward had not much sleep that ni^ht. 

The next day a box was delivered at hi«» 
chambers by the Parcels' Delivery Company. 

It had been sent from the Clock House; 
and when the artist opened it, he found 
amongst its contents a folio of crayon sketches 
which he had lent Flo ; a box of colors which 
Flo had used ; a book of engravings which 
Flo had admired: half a dozen brushes which 
Flo had handled; a treatise on Italian art 
which Flo had read. 

These things he selected from the other 
contents of the box. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

MR. RUPERT SIiflTH FINDS HIMSBLF IN CIR- 
CITMSTANCES OF EMBARRASSMENT. 

Rupert said that he was making arrange- 
ments to get a purse of money. 

When he made that statement to Edward, 
the arrangements had gone no further than 
the writing of a certain letter to a certain 
lady, whose name has been more than once 
mentioned in this history, and who will her- 
self be personally introduced to readers in the 
next chapter. 
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Mr. Rupert Smith, at the close of the Lon- 
don season of the year 1847, found himself in 
pressing want of money. For several years 
he had favored tradesmen of the West End 
with his orders; and now strange to say, 
those tradesmen were urgently entreating him 
to favor them also with his cash. With easy 
manners and imposing address, the butterfly 
barrister had found no difficulty in getting 
credit from dealers of Regent Street ana 
Hccadilly; but smooth words can no more 
cancel pecuniary obligations than they can 
butter parsnips, and the young man, who had 
run into debt in the happiest and most jocose 
manner imaginable, had already learnt that 
benevolent purveyors of luxuries, who re- 
ceive orders with obsequious smiles, can at 
the right time dun importunately. There 
were rumors afloat that the Temple dandy 
was in difficulties. The members of the 
Essex Court ' set * asked each other why tneir 
chief had taken to sporting his outer door 
throughout the day, whereas in former times 
he had been accessible to callers at all hours. 
The laundress of his staircase reported to 
servants and demure cadgers of the Hon- 
orable Society that there was nearly always 
some tradesman's emissary knocking at Mr. 
Rupert Smith's door. * It are a perfect nuis- 
ance,' whispered the laundress to her partic- 
ular friends ; * there's the tea and sugar been 
a-battering at that blessed door the whole 
day long. Yesterday it were the bottled ale 
and six others a-hammering and a-kicking 
like Bedlamites, but all to no good. Some- 
times he get up early and is out afore sunrise ; 
but other times he's in while the row is going 
on for the hour together. Last week he put 
out a paper with " Gone into the country" 
upon it ; but the young men took out their 
pencils and put their marks upon it, I can tell 
you.' Of course the laundress's story soon 
went the round of the Inn's servants, and the 
messengers whose knocks had been unan- 
swered spread the tidings amongst their 
ffeUow-shopmen. But the scandal was not 
confined to these humble people. Having 
asked why their friend's oak was so frequently 
Bported, the * set ' put their heads together, 
and compared notes with dropt members of 
the Essex Court clique. Then ugly stories 
came out of sums borrowed by the plausible 
Rupert of this man and that man— sums 
which had never been repaid, notwithsanding 
broad hints that repayment would greatly 
please the lenders. 

Prying quidnuncs of the Rhododendi'on 
also began to gossip. The superb porter of 
the club made sarcastic remarks about the 
style and character of the envelopes given 
into his hands by postmen and messengers 
for * Rupert Smith, Esquire ;' and when he 
saw suspicious idlers loafing about the club 
steps, he directed the imder-porter's attention 
to them, briefly observing, *If they ain't 
bailiflTs officers, they are first cousins to them. 
I shouldn't wonder if they are looking for Mr. 
Smith.' Many were the risks of personal 
seizure which Mr. Rupert Smith ran, towards 
Ihe close of the season, in getting from the 
Temple, or Bristol Street, Tottenham Court 
Ro&d, to his club, in the billiard-room and 



whist-table of which mansion he was known 
as a more frequent and better plajer than 
heretofore. *I believe,' muttered little Bob 
Spry, who had good reason to think highly 
of Rupert's play at whist and billiards, * that 
the man lives by what he wins in this place. 
I watch him closely in the card-room, and I 
can't see anvthing wrong in his play. But 
he can't hold, his own here for another year. 
I have seen more than one smart fellow go to 
the dogs after tmng to live in that way. 
Mark my words ; 1848 won't see him amongst 
us.' And Mr. Spry's opinion was the opinion 
of many members of the Rhododendron. 

In truth, Mr. Rupert Smith was in an al- 
most desperate condition of impecuniosity, 
and he had enough courage to recognize the 
nature of his position. Besides the sums 
which he owed to shopkeepers, he was in- 
debted to more than one gentleman of the 
Hebrew race who had lent him cash on bills ; 
and the steward of his Inn was pressing him 
for heavy arrears of money due to the Hon- 
orable Society; and had even announced that 
unless those arrears were paid he would be 
ejected fi-om his chambers, and prohibited 



manage to keep ( 
till Ned and I start for Rome, it is as much as I 
shall be able to do.' Young men of Mr. 
Rupert Smith's social rank and attainments, 
who cannot condescend to work hard and 
earn their livings honestly, even in the mo- 
ments of most urgent distress frequently 
manage to flatter themselves that they are on 
the point of achieving brilliant success. Ano- 
ther month, and they will have captivated an 
heiress. Another year, and they will be in 
Parliament, receiving from the Cabinet the 
bribe of a fat commissionership on condition 
that they desert the opposition. There are 
no limits to the good fortune which such 
imaginative gentlemen persuade themselves 
they are about to grasp. But though in moral 
worthlessness Rupert resembled the ordinary 
run of gentlemen-swindlers, he was greatly 
their superior in intellect and worldly saga- 
city. In one sense he was imquestionably 
a fool, but he was no blockhead. He knew 
that heiresses are neither so plentiful nor so 
easily caught as fashionable novels represent ; 
and that idle young men don't get seats in 
Parliament and snug places, simply because 
they wish to have them, and believe them- 
selves capable of surpassing Burke in elo- 
quence and Pitt in statesmanship. Looking 
calmly at his embarrassments (one of which 
has not at present been stated), he saw that 
the only course open to him was to fly from 
his native land, and to try to win fortune in 
a country less familiar with his demerits. 

He was, therefore, waiting impatiently for 
the time when Edward would leave England, 
and he could accompany him. 

What he would do, when he had put a 
wide sea between himself and the country of 
his birth, he did not determine. Chance 
must decide that question. The future must 
take care of itself. His chief aim was to es- 
cape from immediate disgrace. Though he 
was wiser than most men of his far from rep- 
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utable kind, he, in accordance with their 
wont, declined to look many months before 
him. Long views of life he held to be fhiit- 
M of mischief Clever gentlemen, who dis- 
dain the lowly ways of honest industry, and 
will not condescend to labor in a useful call- 
ing, though poverty and degradation await 
them in the near future, are usually of Ru- 
pert's way of linking. 

Readers now know enough of the butterfly 
barrister's position when, in order that he 
might raise a purse of money, he wrote a let- 
ter to a certain lady. 



CHAPTER LVm. 

ABOTJT TWO LADIES RESIDBNT IN HAMPTON 
COURT PALACE. 

Just as the dial on the mantel-piece struck 
the hour of eleven a.m. one fiercely hot Tues- 
day in July, 1847, Lady Guerdon and her 
daughter. Miss Henrietta Guerdon, entered 
their principtd sitting-room in Hampton 
Court Falace. , As the widow of Yice- Admi- 
ral Sir Andrew Guerdon, G.C.B., Lady Guer- 
don had for twenty years past occupied, 
through royal bounty, a set of apartments 
in thepalace which Wolsey built and Wil- 
liam III. preferred before all his other resi- 
dences. 

The tenants of the palace form an exclu- 
sive and rather censorious society. They 
have rules of life which no member of their 
body can violate with impunity. When a 
new recipient of the royal bounty joins the 
college, there is much discussion amongst the 
old-residents as to the new arrival's antece- 
dents, family connexions, and especial right 
to the honor of a place amongst the palace 
tenants ; and if it should be the feeling of the 
coUege that the new appointment is not just- 
ified by other circumstances than the royal 
wUl, and if it is decided that the -social con- 
dition and personal qualifications of the nov- 
ice are beneath the average standard of pal- 
ace gentility, the new-comer meets with no 
very corcUal reception. At best, the intruder 
has to pass two probationary years of rigid 
criticism. If the person whose advent has 
roused the suspicions and antagonism of the 
college, is deemed on closer observation to 
be of inferior quality — ^by reason of bad taste 
in dress, ungainly deportment, or the un- 
couth style of non-palace friends — ^it feres 
hardly with said person ; and he or she, (as 
the case may be) may live in the palace for a 
quarter of a century without being recog- 
nised by the leaders of the court. * Yes, there 
are some people of that name who have 
rooms here, but I don't know them,' frigidly 
observe the palace ladies of the * right sort,' 
when visitors (not thoroughly *irp' in the 
scandals, and gossip, and rivalries of the pal- 
ace) inquire about collegians of the * wrong 
sort' 

It is not every one who can thoroughly 
master palace opinion. When therefore it is 
stated that Lady Guerdon was very popular 
in the palace—being affectionately regarded 
by tenants of the *■ right sort,' and looked up 
to with req[)ect by collegians of the *• wrong 
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sort,' our readers may infbr that her ladyship 
was no ordinary person. 

In July, 1847, Lady Guerdon was near the 
end of her eightieth year ; but, though she 
was afficted with partial deafiiess, and suf- 
fered under divers infirmities consequent on 
old age, much vigorous life still remained in 
her. Her talk, indeed, was sometimes prosy 
and twaddling, and she ordinarily * took the 
air' in a Bath chair; but for all that she 
was a brisk, sagacious old body. Her dress 
was always rich, fresh, and even dainty ; but 
it would be wrong to characterise her as a 
prim or very tidy dowager. The lace and 
ribands of her morning caps were fine, deli- 
cate, speckless ; but the caps looked as if her 
maid had accidentally tumbled them in plac- 
ing them on her ladyship's head. She took 
snuff", and the feet was known throughout 
the palace ; but as she never took any but 
* Queen Charlotte's mixture,' (supplied by her 
late Majesty's own snuff'-merchants, Messra 
Fribourg and Treyer of the Haymarket,) and 
as she was very dainty and by no means ob- 
trusive with her pinches, the palace, instead 
of being offended by them, took positive 
pride in her snuff-box as a pleasant relic of 
departed manners. She was by no means a 
representative of picturesque old age — being 
stout in the body and fet in face; pinched 
and sharp about the nose and chin, and deep- 
ly wrinWed about the eyebrows and fore- 
head. Still, though far from well-looking, 
she bore * lady ' written in her countenance. 

Miss Henrietta Guerdon was in that same 
July fifty-six years of age. 

Tall (something over five feet nine inches 
high), and with a figure in every respect pro- 
portioned to her stature, she still passed in 
lighted drawing-rooms as a fine, conmianding 
woman. In her youth she had flaxen hair, 
(tinged with red), and though her tresses had 
in 1847, many white threads, the grey and 
the flaxen so harmonized, that by candle- 
light, seen at the distance of six feet, she 
scarcely seemed at all grey. Her face could 
never have been beautiful, for it was a broad, 
ftiU face, altogether devoid of delicate out- 
lines ; but in her youth she was not without 
admirers— who praised her lady-like carriage, 
her large light eyes, the smile of her lips, and 
the soft freshness of her complexion. She 
was never a beauty; but her good looks 
would in girlhood have won her a husband if 
she had been but five feet four inches high, 
instead of five feet nine inches and a fraction 
of an inch. 

* That's right, we are punctual. I disap- 
prove of late hours,' said Lady Guerdon when 
she had slowly scrubbled round the aitting- 
room and taken her place at the breakfast ta- 
ble in an easy chair. 

There was a time when her ladyship's or- 
dinary breakfast hour was nine o'clock ; but 
gradually, as she had grown older and fonder 
of bed at the opening of the day, the break- 
fast had been put off later and later, until in 
her eightieth year eleven a.m. was the time 
fixed for the repast. Henrietta had more 
than once tried to persuade her mother to 
breakfast in bed, but Lady Guerdon would 
not consent. Bent on being brisk and acUx^ 
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to the last) the infirm and aged woman pet- 
sisted in getting up to breakfest. True, her 
maid had to dose her with strong coffee at 
nine o'clock, and give her tonic stimulants at 
ten, and dress her by easy stages ; but she al- 
ways contrived to take her morning allow- 
ance of tea and toast in the sitting-room. 
Moreover, adapting her views to altered cir- 
cumstances, she managed to persuade herself 
that eleven was an early breakfast hour, and 
as a consequence, that she was still, as she 
ever had been, an early riser. 

There was a letter on Miss Guerdon's 
plate. 

The ladies were wont to have many let- 
ters. 

Lady Guerdon was the mother of eleven 
children. Of her five sons three were in the 
army and two were in the navy. Five of her 
six daughters were married, Henrietta being 
the only single woman of the eleven. The 
ten married children all had families ; none 
of them were rich, but the least exalted of 
them were comfortably placed in the gentle 
ranks of the cultivated middle class. Many 
letters passed between the mother and daugh- 
ter who lived at Hampton Court and their re- 
lations who dwelt elsewhere. Every year 
Lady Guerdon had parties of her grandchild- 
ren to stay with her (beds being made up for 
the little ones in her ladyship's spare bed- 
. room, and in another large dormitory as- 
signed to their use by her ladyship's neighbor 
on the ground-floor, the Marchioness of 
Brasswater) ; and the writer of this history 
doubts not that in their after lives those 
grandchildren, whatever may be their lots, 
will have many tender recollections of hours 
spent in childhood on the sunny terraces of 
the palace, and in the rustling avenues of 
Hampton and Bushy Parks. 

A letter, therefore, lying on Miss Guer- 
don's plate was not a fact so unusual as to 
elicit a remark from her ladyship, whose 
sight was much superior to her powers of 
hearing. 

Miss Guerdon glanced at the direction of 
this letter as she took her seat, but she did 
not open it till she had poured out the tea, 
and had ministered dutiftdly to her mother's 
wants. Apparently she was in no hurry to 
read the letter, although the handwriting on 
the envelope had brought the color into her 
fiice. 

When Lady Guerdon was busy with her 
tea, toast, and egg^ the daughter broke the 
seal of her letter, and read its contexts. Hav- 
ing perused it the lady put it aside and ate 
her breakfast. 

* Henrietta,' observed Lady Guerdon as her 
daughter put before her a second cup of tea, 
* that muslin dress of yours must be sent to 
the wash. It isn't so fresh as it ought to be. 
Wherever we economize—and Heaven knows 
tJiat economy is necessary with me in my 
straitened circumstances— it must not be in 
our laundress expenses or our dress. Frump- 
ishness and sluttishness are not tolerated 
here. The palace wouldn't tolerate even me 
if I did not pay scrupulous attention to my 
toilet. Don't let me see you in that dress till 
It has been sent to the laundress.' 



These words were spoken authoritatively 
They were spoken in the voice of old age 
Moreover, they were spoken in a voice 
which, though it was neither querulous nor 
fretful, indicated that its owner could be 
both. 

* It shall go to the laundress to-day, mam- 
ma. The woman will come this morning,' 
answered Miss Guerdon submissively. 

These common-place utterances were made 
in common-place tones ; but a listener, skil- 
ful in reading trifles, could have learnt from 
them that though the two women loved each 
other, and lived together on what are ordina- 
rily called * affectionate terms,' the mother 
was prone to petty, persecuting, tyrannising 
ways, whilst the daughter was equally prone 
to regard herself as a victim enduring the 
annoyances of an unenviable fate. 

* We must keep up appearances,' continued 
the aged lady. 

* I know it, mamma, and I do my best to 
maintain them.' 

* On the whole, you behave very well, and 
are a good girl,' returned Lady Guerdon to 
the woman of fifty-six years. * But I hope 
you have given up that preposterous plan for 
wearing cleaned gloves ?' 

* Of course I have, mamma, since you disap- 
prove it.' 

* I do more than merely disaprove it, Hen- 
rietta. I forbid it. Cleaned gloves, indeed I 
we should never hear the end of it in the pal- 
ace if you appeared in the chapel in cleaned 
gloves. Do you imagine that the Lattimer 
girls, with their squirrel's eyes, wouldn't at a 
glance see that they were cleaned ? And as 
for the smell — faugh! Mr. Heritage would 
sniff it in the pulpit, and ask the clerk, after 
service, what was the matter. What would 
be our feelings, and what would the palace 
say, if the clerk answered, " It is Miss Guer- 
don's gloves ?" We should have lost caste in 
everybody's estimation before twenty-four 
hours were over.' 

* I did not intend to wear them in chapel 
or in society. I only meant to use them for 
walking on foggy days. I am sure we have 
enough fog here in the autumn, winter, 
spring. Hampton is well enough just now, 
in the summer.' 

* Hampton is good enough the whole year 
round, Henrietta. Don't grumble at Hamp- 
ton. We are more respected here than at one 
time of my life I thought we should have been 
anywhere. You needn't start and color up 
in that way. I am not going to allude to by- 
gones ; only when you grumble and whine 
about the fogs of Hampton, I am always 
tempted to ask you how you would like to 
go back to Suffolk. I am sure there is fog 
enough about Felixtow and at Harwich, on 
the other side ©f the river.' 

A burning blush came to Henrietta's &ce at 
this allusion to an old trouble ; and, as the 
blush died out, the look of endurance was 
more conspicueus on her face, — ^the look 
which said, plainer than words could have 
said it, * I must endure patiently. I brought 
this trouble on myself. Whatever I endure 
is only part of my just atonement, I don't 
complam. It is only right that I should soffcr.' 
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* Prom whom is your letter?* asked Lady 
Guerdon, after a minute's silence. 

*FromAM»,* answered Miss Guerdon, the 
crimson again returning to her face. 

* I thought so, I knew it,* r^'oined Lady 
Guerdon, sharply. *"The Obstacle," I 
mean I Ay V 

* Yes, my letter comes from " the Obstacle," * 
said Henrietta, slowly. 

A pause. 

Becon^ng less excited— indeed, for a mo- 
ment or two growing prosy— Lady Guerdon 
remarked, * I always mean to speak of him as 
" the Obstacle;" I called him " the Obstacle" 
when he was in long clothes ; I called him 
" the Obstacle ** when we short-coated him ; 
I have gone on caHing him so ever since, and 
I mean never to speak of him by any other 
name so long as I live. From his cradle he 
has been an obstacle to my peace of mind, 
just as ne has been an obstacle to your suc- 
cess. You know I never speak of him by 
any other name, and nothing shall induce me 
to change my old plan.* Having waited for 
a minute, as if she expected her daughter to 
reply, Lady Guerdon added sharply, * It will 
be useless for you to argue with me. I will 
never call him anything else.* 

*I have no intention to argue with you, 
manmia,' answered Henrietta, quietly. * I 
never object to your calling him " the Obsta- 
cle.** He certainly has as much right to that 
name as any other.' 

* And mindyou never speak of him by any 
other name, Henrietta. I won't allow you to 
call him by any other name.' 

* I never speak of him by any name,' re- 
turned Henrietta, in a less calm voice. 

*So much the better,' responded the old 
lady. * You had better never speak of him by 
any name, for the walls have ears. But you 
must think of him. Well, think of him as 
" the Obstacle." Mind that, Henrietta.' 

* Mother, I always do. God knows how 
much reason I have to do so I' rejoined Miss 
Guerdon, slowly, in a broken and pathetic 
voice ; a sudden look of mental anguish cross- 
ing her foce — a look contrasting forcibly with 
her ordinary expression of endurance. 

A pause. 

Broken by Lady Guerdon asking, *He 
wants to squeeze more money out of us?' 

* He wishes to see me, to have an interview 
with me.' 

'That's the same thing. Isn't it? Did he 
ever have an interview with you without try- 
ing to squeeze money out of you ?* 

* He would like to call on me, and asks for 
permission to come here next Sunday.' 

*It's impossible! utterly impossible 1' brob 
in the old lady, sharply. *He shan't gei 
another farthing out of me. Last year we told 
him that he had all but beggared us, and that 
we could do no more for mm; and he gave 
us his word of honor— his word of honor, 
indeed! — ^never to trouble us again. He 
promised us to work hard, and shin for him- 
self I tell you, Henrietta, it is useless his 
coming here ; for not another shilling will I 

five luHL Ajs for yourself, you have nothinff 
ut your trump€)|y pension, and a thousand 
pounds of my money when I die ; so it is 
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utterly impossible for you to help him. 
Write to him and tell lum that Jbe mayn't 
come.* 

* Very well, mamma ; I will do so,' answer- 
ed Henrietta — the look of endurance having 
returned to her face ; the tone of endurance 
to her voice. — After half a minute's silence 
she added, resolutely, * But if I may not re- 
ceive him here, I must go to London and 
speak to him.' 

* What!' exclaimed Lady Guerdon, a flash 
of anger coming from her eyes. o 

* I must see lum.' 

* You shan't go to London. You did that 
once ; and you know what came of it ? You 
remember Bristol Street ?' 

* I thought him dying,' returned Henrietta, 
as though she wished to prevent reproaches 
for past misconduct by justifying herself be- 
fore the scolding began. *The doctor said 
he could not live. 

* I know, I know all that you would say,' 
interposed Lady Guerdon. *You needn't 
trouble yourself to explain how it was that 
you told him what you ought never to have 
told him ; and how you put him and me, and 
the honor of all our mmily at his mercy. 
Heaven knows what use he has made of his 
power 1' 

* Anyhow I must see him, and vM see him,' 
answered Henrietta, stubbornly. 

* Bah !' cried the old lady, with an air of 
extreme disgust. * You are a coward ! You 
are afraid of him.' 

* I am afraid of him,' responded Miss Guer- 
don, earnestly, trembling in every muscle of 
her body, and suddenly becoming death-like 
pale. * 1 am afraid or him. I do fear him — 
and— and ^ 

She ceased to speak. 

* Well, what else, Henrietta ? Go on.* 

* I love him !' exclaimed the daughter, clasp- 
ing her hands together passionately, whilst the 
tears came into her eyes ; and as she laid aside 
her sullen, stubborn manner, replacing it witli 
one of entreaty. '* God knows how I love him I 
Oh, dear mother, don't be hard upon me ! Be 
gentle and merciful to me, as you have ever 
been ; as you were, when 1 so sorely needed a 
mother's help, a mother's love, a mother's par- 
don, I know, dear mother, what you have sa- 
crificed for me, how much you have endured 
from me ; and, though I try to be a dutiful 
child, I know how far I fall short of being all 
I ought to be towards you. Oh, dear mother. 



pity me still !* 



was a strange prayer, a strange scene ! 
That prayer, uttered, in tones of keen anguish, 
by a woman far advanced in middle life to a 
mother close on fourscore years of age ! That 
scene— on the one hand, the daughter break' 
ing forth with a wail of sorrow, and bowing 
her head in shame ; on the other hand, the 
aged mother looking keenly at her child's 
pale face, trying to maintain finnness, ineflfec- 
tually trying to steel her heart agamst the 
suppliant's cries for mercy. 

She was not a hard, unfeeling woman. 
Throughout her days she had been a good, 
well-intentioned English lady — a dutiful 
daughter, loyal wife, faithful friend, loving 
mouer. Years since, when her husbaaa^d.^^^ 
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alive and her children were bojrs and girls, 
she had been known as an admirable mana- 
ger and clever head of a numerous household, 
not less than as a hospitable entertainer and 
a brilliant woman of society. She was very 
popular amongst the county ladies of Sujffolk 
and Essex when she and her husband kept 
open house at Croft Hall, on the banks of the 
Orwell, in Suffolk. Narrowed circumstances, 
loss of social influence, and decay of energy 
consequent on increasing years, had gradu- 
ally changed her for the worse — rendering 
her petty, irritable, tyrannical, querulous — 
but at heart she was a true woman still. A 
loving mother she had always been to all her 
children; and in the days when the Croft 
Hall nursery-was full of little ones, she had 
regarded aft her boys and girls with equal 
aflrection ; but from the time when grievous 
sorrow and shame fell upon an erring daugh- 
ter, she had cared more for that child than for 
all her other offspring put together. Too 
often fathers have most tenderness for the 
children who most gratify their paternal 
pride ; but mothers always l(\ve most dearly 
the children who most need their sympathy 
and protection. 

* There, there, darling,' said the old lady 
kindly, changing her tone to one of great ten- 
derness; * don't cry. I didn't mean to be un- 
kind to you. You have caused me trouble, 
perhaps, but what of it? God knows how 
the trouble has done me good and made me 
love you better than all my other children. 
You have been a dear, darling girl; and what 
your old mother would do without you, God 
alone knows.' 

So saying, the old lady rose from her seat, 
and, supporting herself by the tables and 
chairs, scrabbled round to her daughter. The 
dowager, though she persisted in creeping 
about the palace by herself, found it no easy 
task to walk three steps without leaning on a 
support. Many readers of this history have 
doubtless seen her in the cloisters and galler- 
ies of Hampton Court, moving slowly along 
with her right hand leaning on a stout stick, 
and with her left catching hold of balustrades 
and door-handles, posts and Corners of ma- 
sonry. Her mode of progression was such 
that she might almost be described as walk- 
inground to Henrietta on all fours. 

Having thus moved roimd the table, Lady 
Guerdon put a trembling arm round the 
younger woman's neck, saymg, * There, there, 
Henrietta, dry your eyes. I didn't mean to 
hurt you. * The Obstacle ' may come here 
next Sunday. Write and tell him to come 
here next Sunday, in time for morning chapel. 
He must go to chapel, for we mayn't seem as 
if we were ashamed of him. He can come to 
chapel, and then lunch with us ; and, after 
lunch, you and he shall be alone together for a 
couple of hours.' ^ 

CHAPTER LIX. 

THE PALACE CHAPEL. 

Henrietta Guerdon answered Rupert's 
letter with an invitation, requesting hun to 
call on her and stay to luncheon on the foUow- 
ingBmiAAy, 



Dandyand would-be-fine gentleman though 
he was, Kupert, as readers have already been 
informed, had a sound constitution and vigor- 
ous body. He affected great contempt for 
muscular young men ; but he enjoyed athletic 
exercise, taken moderately ,-^and as two rainy 
days had laid the dust, and cooled the air, he 
walked from town to Hampton Court on the 
Saturday evening, and rose on the following 
morning (after a night's sound rest at * The 
Toy') with the intention of returning to 
London on foot at the close of the day. 

The exercise and the long night's sleep cave 
color to the pedestrian's rather girlish race ; 
and never had he looked more comely and 
less effeminate than on the Sunday morning 
when he entered Lady Guerdon's drawing- 
room, just in time to attend the ladies to 
chapel. Her ladyship on Sundays rose half 
an hour earlier than on week-days, and break- 
fasted in her bonnet, so that she might reach 
the chapel in time for prayers. She was dress- 
ed and ready to set out on the excursion — 
down a flight of broad stairs and through the 
cloisters — when * the Obstkcle ' presented 
himself before her, and made a low bow. 
Miss Guerdon also was in the room, when the 
young man was announced by Lady Guerdon's 
maid,-7-not as *Mr. Obstacle,' but as *Mr. 
Smith.' Prudential considerations induced 
her ladyship to address him as Mr. Smith, 
though she invariably spoke of him as * the 
Obstacle ' to her daughter when no third per- 
son was present. 

* You are very punctual, Mr. Smith,' said 
her ladyship, holding out her hand to the vis- 
itor; *but we must be off. — ^My daughter, 
Miss Guerdon. — ^You doubtless remember my 
daughter.' 

* 1 have had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Guerdon before.' returned Mr. Rupert Smith, 
acting the part of a comparative stranger to 
the young lady ; * but it is some time smce I 
last had that pleasure.' 

Whereupon Miss Guerdon and *the Ob- 
stacle' shook hands with judiciously meted - 
cordiality. 

* Rachael,' observed Lady Guerdon, turning 
to her maid, *put my shawl up round my 
neck ; and mind that you come to chapel for 
the sermon, when jou have finished your 
morning's work. Give * Nip* a bun before 
you leave.' [Nip was her ladyship's spanieL] 
* Mr. Smith, you will offer me your arm.* 

The arm was of course offered, — and in two 
minutes the party were at the bottom of the 
wide staircase, the old lady leaning on *• the 
Obstacle's' arm, and Miss Guerdon walking 
just two paces in the rear of the strangely 
assorted couple. As they moved over the 
pavement at snail's pace, friends overtook 
Uiem or encountered tiiem at comers of stair- 
cases or side passages ; for chapel bell was 
ringing, and the cloisters and courts of the 
palace were a-stir with collegians on their 
way to service. And for every one whom 
the trio encountered Lady Guerdon had nod 
and smile. She was very popular in the pal- 
ace, being on bowing terms with all the res- 
idents, whether they were of the * right ' or 
the ^ wrong' sort; and on this particular 
morning she was very careful to return the 
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greetiiigs of her acquaintances with more 
9ian ordinary warmth ; for she knew that her 
visitor would be a topic of discussion after 
service throughout the palace, and as she did 
not wish him to rouse any avoidable curiosity 
amongst the collegians, the cunning old lady 
deemed it prudent to appear as if she wished 
to show hun off to her neighbors, rather than 
to be bent on keeping him altogether to her- 
self She took him openly to chapel, so that 
the palace might not think there was any 
mystery about him ; and with the same ob- 
ject in view, as she scrubbled over the flags, 
she displayed her companion ostentatiously to 
her aristocratic fellow-pensioners. 

As a dowager of title, Lady Guerdon had 
the privilege of entr^ into the Queen's pew, 
that gloomy apartment, fitted up with huge 
cumbrous chairs and dingy draperies, in the 
chapel gallery, and to fanciful observers sug- 
gestmg the thought that it must originally 
have been an opera-box. In the days when 
Hampton Palace was the residence of kings 
and tiieir courtiers, instead of pensioners on 
tiie royal bounty, it was not permited for any 
but prmces and princesses of the blood royal, 
and their immediate attendants, to worship in 
tiiat gloomy compartment; but for many 

J rears past it has been appropriated to col- 
e^^ians bearing titles by right or titles of cour- 
tesy. In 1847 there was a strong feeling 
araongst the decayed peeresses of the palace, 
tiiat no one beneath the rank of a baron's child 
ought to be allowed the distinction of beinff 
permitted to pray in the Queen's closet. And 
m justice to the decayed peeresses, it must be 
allowed that their pretensions and exclusive 
views were supported by sound and practical 
considerations, inasmuch as the palace con- 
tained so many ladies of title that they great- 
ly overcrowded the pew — at times when half 
me seats in the body of the chapel were un- 
occupied. 

Lady Guerdon was not accustomed to exer- 
cise her privilege, preferring to sit by her 
daughter's side, and not caring (as she once 
modestly observed to her particular friend the 
Marchioness of Brasswater) to assume equality 
with ladies of superior condition. Persons bent 
on taking a prominent position in society may 
sometimes, by an act of judicious concession 
and politic modesty, outstrip their rivals 
who take the more common and less subtle 
course of asserting themselves on all oc- 
casions. Lady Guerdon's self-abnegation in 
respect to her right to sit in the Queen's pew 
was imputed unto her for * great good taste,' 
and was one cause of her popularity amongst 
the collegians. 

So * the Obstacle ' handed her ladyship and 
Miss Guerdon to seats in the body of the 
chapel, and then entering a pew set apart for 
* gentlemen visiting residents of the palace,' 
devoutly buried his face in his hat. To at- 
tend Divine service was not amongst the bar- 
rister's customary ways ; and on this particu- 
lar occasion he deemed himself a victim to 
social prejudices, rather than a partaker of 
the pnvileges of a Christian land, whilst he 
joined in public worship, decorously rising 
and kneeling like the rest of the congregation. 
It must be admitted that he paid more atten- 



tion to the costume and faces of his compan- 
ions in devout exercise than to the forms of 
praver ; and that his eyes continually wander- 
ed from his book along the lines of well-dres&- 
ed ladies and comely children, who constituted 
the m^ority of the assembly. * By Jove !' he 
more than once thought to himself, * they are 
better dressed than the ladies of a Belgravian 
chapel. The bonnets are all that gentle- 
women's bonnets ought to be ; and there is 
an arrogant delicacy in the tints of their 
gloves. These aristocratic paupers clearly 
spend their time in persuading each other that 
they enjoy boundless allowances of pin- 
money. Some of the children, too, are very 
lovely ; a novelist might get hints for a score 
romances by merely casting his eyes over 
this crowd of handsome boys and girls, and 
ill-starred ladies.' To Mr. Heritages sermon 
he listened for full five minutes, when, think- 
ing he had paid it enough attention, he made 
comment to himself, * There's character in the 
parson's style of doing his business. He has 
a soothing, comfortable voice, and preaches 
much as a fashionable physician talks to a 
nervous lady patient in Belgrave Square. 
His function is to administer religious cordial 
to these polite ladies who doubtless have no 
sinful tendencies of which he ought to remind 
them.' And having thus criticized the 
preacher, Mr. Rupert Smith closed his ears 
to the remainder of the sermon, and found 
amusement in watching the ladies on the op- 
posite side of the chapel, imtil the benedic- 
tion was uttered, and the congregation dis- 
persed whilst the organ pealed forth * the vol- 
untary.' 

The niother and daughter left the chapel as 
they had entered it, the aged lady leaning on 
* the Obstacle's' right arm, and Miss Guerdon 
walking a little in their rear. 

At the foot of the gallery staircase Lady 
Guerdon paused to shake hands with the 
ladies of title who always bade her * good 
morning ' at the lowest of those stairs which, 
with * great good taste,' she declined to as- 
cend. There was quite a commotion in Uie 
ante-chapel, as the octogenarian lady stood 
amidst her friends ; and when the crowd had 
thinned, she introduced * the Obstacle ' to the 
Marchioness of Brasswater as * the son of one 
of poor Sir Andrew Guerdon's most valued 
friends.' 



CHAPTER LX. 

LADY GUBRDON IS CA17DID. 

DuBma lunch the ladies and their guest 
kept up a flow of Sunday table-talk about a 
chapel recently opened at the west end of 
London ; about a lawsuit between the Bishop 
of Sedgehassock and a latitudinarian clergy- 
man; about the health of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; about the Sunday-school of 
Hampton Parish ; about the clauns of that 
school on the pockets of palace residents. 
For their servant Rachel's sake, the mother 
and daughter wished to adapt the conversa- 
tion to the sacred character of the day ; and 
for their own sakes they desired to seem at 
their ease, whilst Rachel's eyes were u^tl 
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them. The acting was by no means success- 
ful- It M diflacult for three people to main- 
tam an appearance of mtfiiac^, even to a ser- 
vant, when they are not familiar with each 
other's dailv Uves, deem it right to avoid 
purely secular topics, and, moreover, have an 
^unpleasant consciousness that they are all 
three thinking about a painfully interesting 
subject having no connexion whatever with 
what they are saying. 

* The Obstacle'^ and his entertainers expe 
rienced a sense of relief when, the repast at 
an end, Rachel removed the dishes and left 
the room. 

*Miss Guerdon,' observed her ladyship, 
looking at * the Obstacle,' when Rachel had 
left the sitting-room, * will have much pleas- 
ure in chattmg with you for a couple of 
hours, while I take my nap in the next 
roomu (Nip, don't go to sleep yet. We shall 
have our nap in the parlor to-day. Get up, 
lazy dog !) Of course, as the dearest friend 
ofyour mother, she feels much gratification 
when you pay us a visit. But you will par- 
don me if 1 go into the outer room and lie 
down.' 

Rupert signified his approval of this ar- 
rangement by rising and bowing to her lady- 
ship. 

* You need not fear disturbance. Rachel has 
gone out to see her mother, who lives at Hamp- 
ton, and my outer door will not be opened 
to callers during her absence. But mind, at 
the end of two hours you must leave. You 
mayn't think me inhospitable, but I should 
prefer it if you would take yourself off now. 
You are not here because I wished to see you.' 

* I quite understand that, Lady Guerdon,' 
replied * the Obstacle,' smoothly, smiling and 
bowing again. 

* As you are here, though, I will say one 
thing to you, if you will permit me.' 

* It will delight me to pay attention to any 
communication with which your ladyship 
may honor me.' 

* Indeed 1' said the old lady, with a sneer. 
* Then I will be candid with you. Candor is 
best.' 

* Candor is best ; I agree with you, Lady 
Guerdon.' 

* Thank you, Mr. " Obstacle." Then hear 
me. You are in debt ; the bailiffs are after 
you ; and you have so squandered your time, 
as well as the money which I have lavished 
upon you, that you are not able to earn a 
shilling to save yourself from starving. You 
are in an absolutely desperate case,' 

* Lady Guerdon is most accurately inform- 
ed, jjjfshe were my own grandmother,' re- 
turned * the Obstacle,' smiling as he thrust a 
sharp point into her ladyship's heart, *she 
could not know more about my private af- 
f&drs. It is marvellous that she should be so 
&miliar with my position— that she should 
take so much interest in it.' 

*I take 7W interest in it,' retorted Lady 
Guerdon, with a snap ; * I don't care a rush 
what becomes of you. Commit a forgery, 
and be transported for it, if you like;— I 
won't fee a counsel to save you from the law. 
How dare you say that I care a thrip for you 
or jour a&irs f 



* Pardon me. Lady Guerdon, you alluded 
to them.' 

*Idid.' 

* I thought I was not in error.' 

* But you are in error, sir, if you think 
your debts and your coming degradation 
trouble me. I told you they were familiar 
to me, because I wished us to understand 
each other — because I wished you to see that 
I had anticipated every representation by 
which you could hope to extort more money 
from me. You have come here in the hope 
of getting a fresh supply from me. You 
know it r 

* Again Lady Guerdon is quite rieht,' an- 
swered Rupert, coolly, but with penect po- 
liteness. 

* But you will not meet with success. You 
had better have stayed in London,' returned 
her ladyship, more firmly, and with less ap- 
pearance of auffer. After a pause she added, 

* You have had a noble chance.' 

* Through Lady Guerdon's noble generos- 
ity.' 

* And you've thrown it away.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith looked at the rings on 
his fingers, the studs of his shirt-front. Then 
he took from his waistcoat a gold repeater. 

Having gone through this by-play, he an- 
swered, playfully, * Not quite, I still have a 
few trinkets left, and my brains.' 

* Your brains I Much good they have done 
you I Much good they will ever do you! 
Pickpockets and cardshapers have brains, as 
much as you have.' 

* Some have more, I am told.' 

* Intellect is useless without character and 
perseverance, and of them you have little 
enough. There was my mistake. I shoidd 
have apprenticed you to an honest trade; 
but because you were a sharp child, and I 
had a regard for your mother, I educated you 
to be a gentleman, thinking that by your 
IravnA you could make a respectable position 
for yourself But I was a fool. Don't tfdk 
to me again about your brains.' 

* It will be easy wr me to be silent on that 
point. Egotism is not one of my faults.' 

* K you had worked hard, you might by 
this time have been on the high road to the 
woolsack.' 

*Dear Lady Guerdon, don't scold me,' 
urged the young man, playing at earnestness. 

* What i& the good of saying what I might 
have done if I had worked hard ? You know 
I never could work hard. It is not in me to 
apply to anything. I can't help it. Don't 
reproach me.' 

Lady Guerdon did not speak for a minute. 

Then she said, resolutely, *But now you 
must learn to work, or consent to starve. I 
won't give you another shilling. As it if, 
you have nearly beggared me. I mean it. 
And now, sir, as you have my answer, before 
you have made a direct petition, you may 
spare yourself the trouble of asking for what 
you won't get. Henrietta, I wish to leave you. 
Nip, wake up ; wake up, Nip ; lazy dog v 

Stepping forward with a courteous move- 
ment of his head and his right arm, Rupert 
entreated that he might be allowed to 
her ladyship into the outer parlor. 
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* Stand back, sir. I don't want your assist- 
ance. If I accept your offer I shall have to 

, pay for the courtesy, and I will never give 
you another shilling. Get away with you.* 

At this response to his proffered help the 
butterfly banister fell back. 

* Here, Henrietta,* continued the old lady, 
* give me your arm and help me to the sofa 
in the next room " The Obstacle ** can wait 
for you here.* 

Whereupon Henrietta, pale and excited (for 
the conversation carried on by her mother 
and * the Obstacle * had greatly distressed 
her), came obediently to Lady Guerdon's 
side, and slowly led her into the next 
room, Nip following close behind the ladies* 
skirts. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

HENBIETTA GX7EBI>ON*S INTEBVIEW WITH 
*THE OBSTACLE.*— PAKT I. 

When Henrietta Guerdon returned from 
the outer room, after an interval of five min- 
utes, she closed the door of the inner parlor, 
and as she took her hand from the door- 
handle said, * Mamma is asleep. For two 
hours we need fear no interruption.* 

The voice in which these words were 
spoken would have satisfied a listener that 
* the Obstacle ' was no unwelcome visitor to 
Lady Guerdon's daughter.^ 

As Rupert rose from the sofa, on which he 
had been lounging during the lady's absence, 
Henrietca came to him, with extended hands, 
and a smile of affectionate greeting on her 
fisMje. A strange change had come over her 
appearance since she sat at the dinner-table 
cold, and stiff, and formal ; making talk for 
the sake of concealing her constraint and em- 
barrassment from the maid Rachel. 

* You look well — very well,' she said, stand- 
ing before the fireplace and looking into the 
fitce of the young man whose hands she held 
in her own. * And — and ^ 

Instead of completing the sentence, the 
lady put her arms gentlv round ^ the Obsta- 
de*s* neck and kissed him. There was no 
blush on her face, or look of shame in her 
eyes, whilst she gave this salute to the but- 
terfly barrister, who, instead of expressing 
surprise or displeasure at the lady*s demon- 
stration of affection, accepted and returned it 
as Hiough the attention were a matter of 
course — as though it were no more than a 
kiss given by a sister to a brother, or a moth- 
er to a son. 

* What mamma says this time she means, 
dear boy,' said Miss Guerdon, when she and 
Rupert had seated themselves on the sofa. 

'Nonsense! she'll come round. I know 
her of old,* returned the young man, putting 
his arm round Henrietta's waist, and throw- 
ing an expression of endearment into his 
ikce as he drew her nearer to him. 

* She won't come round, — ^because she can*t.* 

* Then I must manage to get round her — 
that*s alL* 

* You may do what you like, but when you 
have had im your trouble, and wound your 
way hito her pocket you'll find it empty. It 



is empty— indeed it is. I am not deceiving 
you.* 

*My dear Miss Guerdon,* exclaimed Ru- 
pert, playftilly, springing to his feet and look- 
ing down at his companion, *you are niiis- 
taken. You must' be mistaL:en. You are 
trifling with my feelings. Lady Guerdon's 
purse empty I the thing is impossible. My 
dear Miss Guerdon, as the nearest and dear- 
est friend of my poor mother (Gk)d rest her I) 
be honest with me. Don't persuade me to 
think myself an absolutely penniless outcast 
— unless you are speaking met. Of course I 
wish for the truth, whatever it may be. But 
don't play with me.' 

This sentence, begun in a tone of mockery, 
closed with an air of earnestness. 

Earnestly also was it answered. 

* Indeed, I speak the truth, Edward,* re- 
turned Miss Guerdon, looking at Rupert's 
face. 

* There, nowTU believe whatever you say,* 
interposed the barrister, * you speak in the 
old voice, and call me by the old name. 

* To me you are always Edward — my Ed- 
ward, and no other,* responded Henrietta; 
* and if I now tell you what pains you, I don*t 
speak for the sake of paining you. You can 
trust me, Edward ?* 

'Go on, dear,* urged Rupert, taking the 
lady*s right hand, and raising it to his lips. 

* My mother has nothing to give you. She 
has her pension, and the interest of the 
money which is settled on her daughters ; but 
besides the income derived from these two 
sources she has not a farthing. When she 
gave you that last sum of five hundred 
pounds, she spoke the truth in saying that 
she could never help you again. Oh, why 
did you not turn it to better account. It was 
a very large sum to spend in one year.* 

*It was a large sum,* answered Rupert, 
with a smile ; * it seemed large when I had it, 
and it seems still larger now when I have 
lost it And so, dear Lady Guerdon is no 
more in advance of the world than her grace- 
leasproi^f/, Rupert, aUas Edward— I need not 
mention the surname.* 

* No need to do that,* rejoined the lady, a 
crimson clow and an expression of displea- 
sure commg to her face : * no need to men- 
tion that name ; no need to remind me of the 
claim you have on her. It is a claim, Edward, 
which my mother has never disregarded, and 
which you would have been ignorant of to 
this day had I not revealed it to you. What- 
ever trouble the future has for you, remernber 
that; in justice to me, remember it.* 

The constrained indignation which marked 
the opening of this sentence gave way to the 
pathos and solemnity of earnest supplication 
as she said, * in justice to me, remember it* 

* My dear Miss Guerdon I — my darling wo- 
man, whom even at this private moment I 
may not address by the sacred title which 
nature gives me a right to apply to you — ^my 
pure, gentle, holy, self-denymg friend,* re- 
tumtd Rupert, quickly, clasping his hands 
convulsively, and speaking with a consum- 
mate simulation of vivid emotion ; how could 
you put such a construction on my unde- 
liberated words, and imagine them to ha:^^ 
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been spoken with a view to reminding you 
of past sorrow ? What have I ever said or 
done, what have I ever left unsaid or undone, 
that can justify you in addressing me as one 
likely to forget all your prodigious generosity 
and unspeakable goodness ? You know me 
too well to take such a view of my character, 
upon reflection. Lady Guerdon may well 
think that I am nothing more than a leech, 
sucking money from her pocket; but yon 
faaow me better. You know that of all the 
causes for discontent and constant gloom that 
surround me, the only one which really afflicts 
me is the necessity of living apart from you ; 
of abstaining from mention of your name 
whilst I love you with passionate devotion. 
You know this, and yet, in moments of irrita- 
tion, you can accuse me of coldness, ingrati- 
tude, base selfishness. How can you thus 
wrong me ?' 

The color coming and going over the wo- 
man*s face, the light bummg in her eyes, the 
tears falling down her cheeks, the tremulous 
movements of her parted lips, as she listened 
to this impetuous address, showed how great 
was the speaker's power over her ; how well 
he knew the tender points of her nature, and 
the appeals most likely to influence her. 

* Edward,' she said, * I am little likely to do 
you wrong by word, or deed, or thought. 
You have not waited till this day for proofs 
of my confidence and — my love. I did not 
mean to reproach you for recklessness and 
imprudence when I reminded jrou just now 
of the chances of success which you have 
thrown away. It was nO" reproof that came 
from my lips; but only a regret that you 
had not gained from your opportunities some 
of that substantial and permanent prosperity 
which men of inferior powers know how to 
win. And if I was careful to assure you that 
neither I nor mamma could assist you in 
your present diflaculties, I did so for your own 
advantage, and with no wish to cause you 
needless pain.* 

* I know it— I know it, dear,' responded the 
young man, lightly smoothing with his hand 
the lady's plaited hair, and again sitting down 
by her side. 

A pause. 

* Indeed, you must look to yourself,' re- 
sumed Miss Guerdon, tor we cannot help 
you. Manuna is not a single penny beforehand 
with the world. She owes my eldest brother 
a hundred pounds, which she borrowed of 
him for her current expenses. Her pension, 
you know, is not much ; and as I told you 
just now, she has not a penny left besides 
her pension and the interest of the few thou- 
sand pounds that are settled on me and my 
sisters. So vou must not think her stingy.' 

* Heaven knows, I shan'J think her that. 
She has been very liberal and kind to me. 
There, mv dear Miss Guerdon, we have said 
enough about her ladyship's narrow circum- 
stances and my poverty. Let us pass on to a 
more pleasant topic. " Sufflcient unto tilie 
day is the evil thereof." ' • 

Mi88 Guerdon (in a voice of concern).—* But 
what will become of you V 

Eupert (carelessly, and with a preluding 
laugh).—* Heaven knows ; but t ^on't care. 



I dare say I shall &re much better than I de- 
serve.' 

Jdm Chierdan. — *Are you deep in debt — 
I mean, very deep ?' 

Rupert. — ^ Deep ? — Of course I am. I don't 
see how a man with my small opportunities 
for getting credit could contrive to get deeper 
into debt, without going into business, and 
dabbling in the swmdles of the City. The 
simple truth is, I am so deep in debt that I 
am astonished at the magnitude of my in 
volvements. I am literally astonished at 
them ; and the astonishment is a sort of con- 
solation.' 

Miss Guerdon. — * For Heaven's sake, be 
more serious! Your flippant tone won't 
make me think lightly of your trouble. You 
will be a disgraced man.' 

Eupert. — 'in all probability. Never mind ; 
the shame will all be my own, and I shan't 
ask you to bear any part of it. No one will 
associate Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, 
with the briefless barrister who has outrun 
the constable. It will be rather an agreeable 
excitement than othei*wise for you to read in 
the Times or I^i the examination of the in- 
solvent in whose affairs you have so kindly 
interested yourself And as for me, don't 
make yourself unhappy, dear Miss Guerdon. 
I shall be familiar with disgrace. Granted. 
What of it ? Perhaps I shall like disgrace ; 
enjoy it; find it an agreeable companion; 
discover in it a source of novel energy. Any- 
how, it will be a new sensation. Just think, 
my dear Miss Guerdon, the insolvent will be 
produced in court, and exhibited to the gaze 
of his Honor on the bench, and the barristers 
in wigs, and half-a-score attomies from the 
seediest and most dusty ranks of attomey- 
dom, and a mob of money-lenders, infuriated 
tradesmen, and the Lord knows who besides. 
I have dined with the Commissioner who 
will inquire into my affairs ; the barristers 
are members of my own profession, possibly 
are in the circle of my personal acquaint- 
ance ; and most probably amongst the mob 
of money-lending tradesmen, and ** the Lord 
knows who," there will be some kind, sym- 
pathising fiiends] from the Rhododendron—- 
men whose money I have won at whist and 
billiards ; men whose prosy talk I have bro- 
ken in upon with brilliant stories ; men, in 
point of fact, who have many reasons for feel- 
ing curiosity about the secrets of my lifa I 
have often tried to realize the feelings of an 
insolvent when he is prodced in court. Pris- 
oners on their trial in criminal courta and 
bankrupts have no feelings worthy a mo- 
ment's consideration. Men who break the 
laws, and come to trial at the Old Bailey, do- 
serve all they get ; and bankrupts are low fel- 
lows, who in some sort of trade have endeav- 
ored to get an honest living ; but insolvents 
are of a very different grade of humanity. 
Usually they are gentlemen, and in nine 
cases out of ten they have never done a turn 
of work, or made any effort to benefit tiieir 
fellow-creatures.' 

Henrietta Guerdon shuddered as * the Ob- 
stacle,' rattling on in this light strain, talked 
with a purpose, — ^part of which purpose was 
to lead his friend to believe that in titius ad- 
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dressing her lie spoke carelessly, and without 
any definite end m view. 

But Rupert had come to Hampton Court 
for the express purpose of making an assault 
on the laay*8 compassion. . Manlmess — or a 
sentiment as closely allied to manliness as 
any source of feeling in his mean, cunning 
nature — disinclined him to whine about his 
debts and apprehensions of speedy exposure ; 
moreover, he had satisfied himself that he 
should be much more likely to obtain from 
Miss Guerdon one last concession and act of 
self-sacrifice by assuming an air of gay indif- 
ference to the depressing circumstances of his 
career, than by raising a coward's^ cry for 
more assistance. Before Lady Guerdon 
frankly declared her inability to help him 
again, he knew the state of her ladvship*s 
finances to twenty pounds. He needed no 
assurance that the aged lady had given him 
every sovereign of those few thousand pounds 
which the late Vice-Admiral Sir Andrew 
Guerdon, G.C.B., had placed at her disposal, 
and that she had nothing remaining to her 
in her old age but a narrow income — barely 
sufficient for the wants of herself and her 
daughter. Right well also did he know that 
Miss Guerdon had long since given into his 
hands every penny of the few hundred 
I)ounds which the Admiral had left her as a 
peculiar and private source of pin-money, 
and that she was for necessaries as well as 
luxuries of life dependent on her aged mother. 
The facts were familiar to the butterfly bar- 
rister. ^^ But he knew also that Henrietta 
Guerdon had a reversionary interest in a 
small funded property, which at her mother^s 
death would place her in possession of one 
thousand pounds. Not a great sum, but still 
a sum in which there is a good deal of spend- 
ing. By means of that mysterious power 
wnich he held over the two women, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith had, since his coming of age, ex- 
tracted from them at least three times tliat 
amount; and now he entertained a project 
for getting some portion of that thousand 
I)ounds into his own hands. His plan was 
that Miss Henrietta Guerdon should assign 
her reversionary interest to him, and that he 
should raise money upon it. Possibly it will 
ere long appear how it was that the younff 
man came to entertain such a scheme, and 
hoped to carry it out. It this place, howev- 
er, it will be enough to say that the design 
had existed in his mind for many months, 
and that it had more than once been cun- 
ningly suggested to the lady whom it most 
concerned. Bv cautiously written notes, Ru- 
pert had led Miss Guerdon to see that if she 
wished to help one who was very dear to her 
with a considerable sum of money, she could 
do so by raising money on the reversion. 
She could assign her reversion to any particu- 
lar friend, and let him make the most of it. 
Of course, if Miss Guerdon so surrendered a 
small property, which together with a trifling 
pension was her only provision against needy 
old age, she would perform an act of noble 
self-sacrifice; but then women not seldom 
love to sacrifice themselves in order that 
they may secure the happiness of others. All 
. this had Henrietta Guerdon learnt from Ru- 



pert, who — ^thouffh he rarely saw the lady — 
was wont to send her a letter every ten days 
or so ; and so adroitly had Mr. Rupert Smith 
imparted to his correspondent a knowledge 
of her power over a certain thousand pounds, 
that ^e had not only considered the advisa- 
bility of placing that interest in his hands, 
but had actually come to the determination 
to do so, without having the faintest suspic- 
ion that her generous resolve was a conse- 
quence of his artful suggestions. 

Mr. Rupert Smith's object was to get pos- 
session of the reversionary interest without 
needless delay. 

The money which he could borrow on that 
interest would, he calculated, enable him to 
leave England with Edward, and live at Rome 
for two years. During these two years he 
would work somehow or other — would paint 
pictures under Edward's guidance; would 
write a poem or novel ; would do something 
or other that should turn to money ; anyhow, 
would look about him and decide on what he 
had better do. Than this shadowy sketch 
he had no more definite plan for the future. 
His first aim, as readers know, was to put 
the sea between himself and his creditors. 
The rest he would leave to luck and the work- 
ing of the feeble resolutions which he had 
formed to turn thrifty and prudent on the first 
convenient opportunity. Anyhow, two years 
of freedom from duns, and of residence in a 
foreign capital, amidst congenial friends, were 
so wide and fair a prospect that he did not 
care to strain his eyes by trying to look be- 
yond them. 

'Dear boy,' said Miss Guerdon, laying a 
trembling hand on his shoulder, * they will 
put vou m prison.' 

* Of course they will.- 
' In prison,' continued Miss Guerdon, with 

a shudder, ' where there are fevers and vile 
associates, and turnkeys, and nothing but bran- 
bread. How horrible I ' 

'Bless you! a debtors' prison is not so 
gloomy a place as you imagine,' replied Ru- 
pert, affecting to make light of incarceration 
for debt, but in his heart well pleased that 
Miss Guerdon was not insensible to the hor- 
rors of the situation. * I have never yet been 
within the walls of a gaol, but I have talked 
with fellows who have been shut up by stony- 
hearted creditors ; and they tell me that tlie 
life of a debtors' prison is rather joUy than 
otherwise. Gentlemen in difficulties have 
their amusements — cards, racket, dice, chops, 
cigars, bitter beer, novels. "What more can 
any reasoning creature require ? Of course 
they are without liberty ; but what is the good 
of liberty to men who, if they were free, 
would be insulted by their tradesmen at 
every street comer! The mortality of the 
Bench is frightful ; but what of that r Liffe is 
not so sweet to the poor that death must needs 
be horrible. DonMi be down-hearted about 
me, my dear Miss Guerdon, I shall write 
you such droll letters from my place of deten- 
tion, that you will soon be satisfied that I 
sha'n't die of prison gloom, however strong 
the chances may be that I shall die of gaol- 
fever.' 

* How long will you be in— in— that place ^ ' 
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* Heaven knows !— till my creditors are sat- 1 
isfied. Debtors are oxten kept in prison till 
they die. I have heard- of debtors being lock- 
ed up for thirty— ay, and for forty years.' 

* How fearful, how terrible I ' groaned poor 
Miss Guerdon. 

* But I shall manage to make some arrange- 
ment with my commercial friends before I 
turn grey,' continued Rupert, cheerfully. 

* "When I find myself driven up into a comer 
I shall make an effort and right myself I 
shall dash off a series of prison-sketches and 
send them to the papers, or I shall write a 
novel— and make a purse of money that way. 
My dear Miss Guerdon, the human race is a 
mad race, and the English nation is the mad* 
dest section of that mad race ; but society is 
not so blind to its own interests as to let 
a man like me lie for years in a debtor's 
prison.' 

' Edward,' said Miss Guerdon, after a pause, 

* while I have a shilling left, or the means 
of raising a shilling, you shan't be dishon- 
ored and treated like a malefactor. I have a 
plan.' 

'Indeed! What is it?' 

* You won't like it ; but you must submit to 
my will. You will object that I am going to 
sacrifice myself and will maintain tiiat you 
cannot permit me to strip myself of the slender 
provision I have against an old age of pov- 
erty; but I micst have my own way. My 
mother cannot help you, except with a few 
pounds screwed out of our expenses, and sent 
to you from time to time ; of course that slen- 
der aid you would always have from us under 
any circumstances. And I have nothing in 
hand to give you :— but I have my share in 
my mother's money. Take that, and borrow 
what you can upon it.' 

*By Jove I ' exclaimed Rupert, with an air 
of surprise, * you will make me sink at your 
feet in sheer shame. I see what has put 
this notion into your head — it came from 
those letters of mine. Miss Guerdon, you 
actually make me feel as if I had been base 
enough to suggest that you should beggar 
yourself for my benefit. How could I suppose 
that when I was sketching for your amuse- 
ment the particulars of a private arrangement 
made amongst the members of a family in 
which we were both interested, I was in real- 
ity instructing you to drop into my spend- 
thrift hands the few hundreds which may 
soon be your sole protection against absolute 
want. You surely cannot suppose that I 
would allow you to make this prodigious sac- 
rifice. Be merciM, Miss Guerdon, and don't 
humiliate me with such generosity.' 

Though Rupert spoke eloquently of the 
shock which his sense of honor had received 
from Miss Guerdon's proposal, there was no 
blush upon his cheek. 

But his companion's face glowed brightly. 
Her heart was hot with generous resolve and 
affectionate purpose ; and her decision to for- 
get herself in her endeavors to shield Rupert 
pom disgrace, and give him yet another chance 
in life, had sent light, and color, and beauty 
to her face. 



CHAPTER XLII. 



HENRIETTA GUEBDON'S INTERVIEW WITH 
' THE OBSTACLE.' — PART H. 

Henrietta Guerdon was not a clever wo- 
man. In the bygone Suffolk days she was 
esteemed almost deficient in intelligence and 
judgment. Well-looking, graceful and well- 
taught, she passed muster at rout and pic-nic 
amongst other girls ; but those who knew her 
intimately, and cared to study her, never doubt- 
ed that she was less wise than comely. There 
were those who even spoke of her as witless 
in the extreme, observing that in Lady Guer- 
don's large family she was the fool who, ac- 
cording to an ola proverb, may be found in 
every numerous party of brothers and sisters. 
When a certain scandal put her name on the 
lips of the scandalmongers and gossips of 
Harwich and Ipswich, and the country be- 
tween those two boroughs, charitable people 
always urged in her defence, * Ah I poor girl, 
she was never very clever. She is more to be 
pitied than condemned. Lady Guerdon was 
very careful of her education, and gave her 
every chance ; but people who are inclined to 
judge her harshly should bear in mind that 
she has less wits than her neighbors.' 

But though she was not a clever woman, 
her disposition was generous ; and though by 
foolish and evU behavior she had at one time 
forfeited the respect of old friends, and brought 
herself under the curse which even in this 
world punishes wrong-doers, she was by no 
means without womanly goodness and strong 
natural affection. Reaaers doubtless see with 
sufficient exactness the tie which bound her 
and Rupert Smith together. It was a tie 
which would have made many a woman in 
Henrietta Guerdon's position entertain bitter 
aversion and loathing for the man to whom 
it bound her. But ar from trembling at the 
mention of his name, as at a sound reminding 
her of secret shame ; and far from shrinking 
from his presence, as from a living witness to 
wickedness and as a hideous consequence of 
error of which she had long since repented, 
^he loved him passionately, finding music 
in his voice, and always yearning to be near 
him. She loved him with a mother's tender- 
ness and ardor ; and added to that maternal 
affection was a peculiar eagerness to contri- 
bute to his happiness, not merely because he 
was her son, but because^ also, she felt herself 
to have done him wrong for which love had 
no remedy— life could offer no adequate atone- 
ment. The world"! good opinion was dear to 
her, even as it is dear to all right-minded per- 
sons, and especially dear to delicately nur- 
tured ladies, who have passed their lives in 
very artificial society; but far more precious 
to her than the favor and countenance of the 
palace residents was the affectionate regard 
of the selfish egotist who loved himself better 
than the entire universe. Had it been possi- 
ble for her to consult her own inclinations, 
and attain the object of her personal desires, 
Henrietta — timid woman though she was, and 
for years accustomed to breathe the enervat- 
ing air of Hampton Court propriety — ^would 
have asked for wealth ; for the constant com- 
panionship of the man whom she called Ed- 
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ward, whilst her mother called him * the Ob- 
stacle ;' and for his natural love openly lav- 
ished upon her, without falsehood, or disguise 
or subterfuge of any kind. ' Let me be known 
as I am— the worst of me and the best of me ; 
like other women who have children, let me 
have him as constant friend ; let me have the 

flory of my right to call him mine, and I will 
ear the shame of that right.* That would 
have been her prayer. But she had to think 
for others as well as herself; and there were 
insuperable obstacles betwixt her wish and 
its attainment. To the fair names of her 
mother, and brothers, and sisters, she gave no 
less thought than to her own honest repute ; 
and even had there been no other considera- 
tions which compelled her to keep * the Ob- 
stacle* at a distance, she knew that the dis- 
grace which an avowal of their relationship 
would bring on him would also remain a rea- 
son why, to the world, she and the butterfly 
barrister should not appear more to each other 
than slight acquaintances. 

* Such generosity I' said the lady, looking 
down at her companion, and repeating his 
words. *How can I be generous to you, 
whom I have injured beyond possibility of 
atonement — to whom I owe what I can never 
pay? Dear Edward, all that there is left for 
me to do is to convince you that I love you 
thoroughly; that, in his mother's love at 
least, no son was ever richer.' 

'Hush, hushr answered the young man, 
raising the forefinger of his right hand with 
an air of caution, as he lowered himself from 
his seat by the lady's side, and knelt before 
her. * Dear one, you are talking about a mat- 
ter to which we ought never to allude. In 
that last sentence of yours you used two words 
which ought never to be uttered between us. 
We need not use them, dear one,' he contin- 
ued, taking the lady's rl^ht hand in his hands 
and kissing it, as he looked up into her face, 
' for the love to which they point is always 
burning in our hearts, and the fact of which 
that love is a consequence is a feet for which 
I daily thank Gk)d.' 

* Do you—do you, indeed ?' asked the lady, 
eagerly, and in the incredulous tone of fool- 
ish credulity. 

*Dear one,' answered *the Obstacle,' 'in 
that one respect how could I have been more 
fortunate ? Do — do have faith in my affec- 
tion and my gratitude.' 

Whereupon color came to Henrietta's face 
and tears to her eyes ; and the foolish woman 
placed her arms round the neck of the 
charmer, and laying her face upon his shoul- 
der, sobbed hysterically. 

Rising from his lowly posture, Mr. Rupert 
Smith resumed his place on the sofa by Miss 
Guerdon's side, and comforted her. 
• There ensued many minutes of silence — 
rilence now and then broken by the utter- 
ance of endearing monosyllables, by kisses, 
and by the rustling of Miss Guerdon^s dress. 

Then, having become comparatively com- 
posed, Henrietta Guerdon smiled away her 
last tears, and said, * I should have hope for 
the future, if you had some plan. Other men 
have plans; you never have one.' 

' Indeed you are mistaken, dear/ laughed 



Rupert. * Plans have been my ruin. The 
reason I have miscarried in life up to the pre- 
sent point is that I have always had too many 
plans. When I was one-and-twenty I had at 
least a score of plans. I intended to be a 
successful lawyer ; I was taking steps to be- 
come a pdlltician ; I meant to distinguish my- 
self as a poet ; I studied music, and made sure 
of being an eminent composer ; I set my mind 
on marrying a rich heiress. These were a 
few of mv plans. You see, plans don't make 
a man's fortune. The secret of success lies 
in having one plan, and working it out with 
unvarying resolution.' 

' That's what I want you to have. Why 
don't you have a plan ?' 

* Well, I have a sort of a plan, which I might 
carry out under certain circumstances.' 

* What is it?' 

* First of all I must get out of this country 
and beyond the reach of my creditors. An 
intimate Mend of mine, a young and rising 
artist, is going to Rome. I mean to go with 
him, introduce him to the sacred city, take up 
my quarters in his studio, and apply my tal- 
ents to art.' 

* What ! you mean to be an artist ?' inquired 
Miss Guerdon, with a tone of disappointment 

* Yes, that's what I rather, think of being. 
My friend will be able to give me help in the 
business ; and since I must work for my liv- 
ing, I think I shall have a few chances of 
maintaining myself by my brush. You see, 
my dear, there is just nothing I couldn't do 
if I had that vulgar faculty of work in me — 
but I haven't it. That's the simple fact. I 
can't apply steadily to work for which I have 
a distaste. So common sense advises me, 
under the circmnstances, to take up with the 
kind of work for which I have the least dis- 
taste. Art, as an industrial vocation, will 
offend me, my dear Miss Guerdon ; I know 
it. It is in my nature to abominate every- 
thing that even savors of honest toil. But a 
painter's work will, I think, be more endura- 
ble to me than any other sort of work. You 
see, I haven't settled anything definitely ; but 
this is the sort of plan I have before me. The 
first thing to be done, as I say, is to get my- 
self beyond the reach of my creditors, and 
make my life fairly pleasant at Rome. That 
done, I shall take stock of my resources, and 
finally decide as to the best Ime of action.' 

* Yes, yes,' assented Miss Guerdon, feebly ; 
by no means satisfied with * the Obstacle's 
plan, and yet lacking the courage to tell him 
so. 

* I see you don't approve my scheme, my 
dear Miss Guerdon.' 

* Who is your friend ? What is his name f 
asked the lady. 

*His name— ah, to be sure, I forgot to 
tell you. His name is— is— Edward Smith.' 

Miss Guerdon started, then smiled, as she 
said, * You are very foolish.' 

* I am telling you the simple truth, my dear 
Miss Guerdon,^ returned *the Obstacle,' 
gravely. * His name is Edward Smith. No 
such remarkable affair is it if you think about 
it, though there are some droll points for 
conftision about my friend's name and my 
own.' 
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* How so?' inquired Miss Guerdon, turning 
pale. 

' You call me Edward, for reasons known 
to ourselves ; but away from you I am known 
as Rupert Smith, of the Temple ; my friend 
is Edward Smith, of Fumivafs Inn. There 
is something rather unusual, perhaps, in the 
fact that two intimate friends, who made ac- 
quaintance by the merest accident, should 
both bear the name of Smith— S M I T H — 
Smith, pure and undefiled. People have of- 
ten taken us for relations, and on finding out 
their mistake have remarked, " How droll it 
is, then, that you two Smiths should be such 
close chums !" Still, Smith is so common a 
name, that such a coincidence of Smiths in 
crowded London must occur over and over 
again in a generation.* 

* Of course — of course. The name is very 
common. There is nothing to wonder at, ex- 
cept that you never mentioned this Mr. Smith 
in your letters to me, which m strange, since 
you are so very intimate with him.' 

* Pardon me, dear Miss Guerdon, there is 
more to wonder at than you think ; and when 
I have told you all that I know about my 
friend you won't be surprised at my past si- 
lence on the subject. Shall I show what 
there is unusual in the intercourse of Rupert 
Smith of the Temple and Edward Smith of 
Furnival's Inn ?' 

* I am listening. I see you wish to sur- 
prise me. Go on, Edward ; don't worry me.' 

Before he obeyed this command, which 
was given sharply and with an air of nervous 
irritability, Rupert rose from the sofa, and 
walking to the table on which the fruit and 
wine still remained, he poured out two 
glasses of madeira. 

* There, take a glass of wine,' he said ; * I 
will follow your example.' 

Miss Henrietta Guerdon was little inclined 
for wine at that moment ; but she complied 
with Rupert's suggestion, even as those over 
whom he gained influence were wont to yield 
to his words. 

. * There, now you are more prepared for a 
shock,' he said, putting down his empty glass 
when he had seen Miss Guerdon drink some 
of her quantum of madeira. 

* What shock?' 

* There is nothing much out of the way in 
the fact that I and my intimate friend bear 
the same surname. But it is rather singular 
that we should bear the same Christian name 
— Edward ; and that that name should have 
been given us for the same reason. You re- 
member, though I am usually called Rupert, 
my right Christian name is Edward ; a name 
given to me because— because ' 

* Because it was your father's name,' inter- 
posed the lady in a low, hoarse voice. 

* Exactly ; and for the same reason the 
name Edward was ffiven to my friend by his 
godfathers -and godmothers. Hu father's 
name was Edward. I never liked the name ; 
it was not sufficiently distinffuished for me. 
Rupert sounds better; it gives a chivalric 
tone to Smith.' 

* Well, then, you are both Edwards. What 
of that ?' asked Miss Guerdon in a tremulous 
voice, the agitation of which showed that she 



had a presentiment of the announcement to 
which * the Obstacle's ' words were tending. 

* Listen. He calls himself Smith, but he 
has no more right to the name than I have. 
I call myself Smith, and have no more right 
to the name than he has. It was convenient 
to us to assume the name, and we bore it 
before we made each other's acquaintance. 
Now tell me, my dear Miss Guerdon, as the 
most intimate friend of my poor dear mother, 
tell me, is it not strange that I and my pecu- 
liar associate should both bear by right the 
same Christian name, and without concert 
should both have assumed the same surname 
— Smith, pure and undefiled ?' 

*Why does he not bear his father's sur- 
name ?' 

* Possibly he does bear the name which his 
father made his own by assumption. Possi- 
bly in calling himself Smith he is only per- 
sisting in a course of harmless misrepresenta- 
tion commenced by his father. Have you 
never heard of a gentleman of good family 
who found it advisable to bear a name less 
noble than the one to which he was entitled 
by birth? Think, Miss Guerdon. Throw 
youx memory back some thirty years, and 
say if you can't recall a man, the son of a 
wealthy baronet, who may have found it con- 
venient to live in obscurity imder an assumed 
name ?' 

* No more of these questions , Edward. Be 
plain with me. You won't frighten me if 
you tell me any truth at once, but you will 
drive me mad if you play with me any longer. 
What is your friend's right name ?' 

* Starlmg.' 

* Starling 1' exclaimed Miss Guerdon, re- 
peating the name which she had been for 
several minutes waiting to hear uttered by 
Mr. Rupert Smith. 

As the name passed his lips, her wine-glass 
fell from her hand to the carpet. 

*Who was his father?' inquired Miss 
Guerdon. 

* You know — ^what need is there for me to 
tell you ?' 

* Tell me,' she cried angrily ; * I command 
you to tell me.' 

For half a minute Rupert was silent. 

Then he said, slowly and impressively, 
* His father was Colond Edward Starling, a 
man whom we both have cause to remember. 
Colonel Edward Starling was a brave sol- 
dier, a gay man of fashion, a cruel libertine. 
He was, moreover, the second son of a cer- 
tain Sir Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay 
Court, Hants. Shall I continue hi§ me- 
moir ?' 

* There is no need,' answered Miss Guer- 
don, * I understand. But— but— Edward— 
you speak of Colonel Starling as though ha 
were no more. Tell me, is he dead ?' . 

* He died more than two years since;?, an-' 
swered Rupert Smith. ^^ 

* More than two years since I Oh,Edwar^ 
he has gone to his account. Did he repeiit 
before he died ?' 

* Miss Guerdon, you do not grieve for hi^ 
death ?' asked Rupert with apparent concern S^^ 
and genuine curiosity. 

^ To me, Edward,' the poor lady answered. 
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* he died when I went so near the valley of 
the shadow of death that the darkness and 
the gloom have been with me ever since. He 
died when black shame covered me, and 
when a babe's cries pierced the thick clouds 
of confusion and despair that rolled over me. 
From the day when I recovered from my 
long delirium, to see a babe smiling up into 
my face, I have thought of him with tender- 
ness. But now that you tell me he is dead 
indeed — dead not only to me, but to all the 
world besides — I should like to be assured 
that God turned his heart.* 

Having, uttered these words of forgiveness 
for the man who had worked her cruel suf- 
fering and shame. Miss Guerdon buried her 
fiice in her hands and wept plentifully. 

Sitting on the ground at her feet, Rupert 
also shed t«ars — ^partly because in his seMsh 
nature there were a few grains of genuine af- 
fection for the lady whose heart his words 
had troubled, and partly because it was his 
habit to express sympathy with others — 
aUke at periods of grief and joy. 

*Then,* observed Miss Guerdon, drying 
her tears, * you and your friend are * 

She stopped, unable to finish the sentence. 

* Exactly,' responded Rupert, * that is the 
case; would you like me to tell you more 
about him?' 

To which question Miss Guerdon an- 
swered, * Tell me all you know.' 



CHAPTER LXm. 

HENBIBTTA GUERDON'S INTBBVIEW WITH 
* THE OBSTACLE.' — ^PART HE. 

* I WILL tell you all I know. Be atten- 
tentive, for it is a strange story,' said Ru- 
pert. 

Eagerness to hear, and intense excitement 
at what she had already heard, were ex- 
pressed in Miss Guerdon's countenance, as 
she leaned forward to catch the words from 
the lips of her companion, who stood before 
her and looked down into her restless face, 
while he told her the strange story of his in- 
tercourse with his half-brother, Edward 
Smith, artist, of Fumival's Inn. The lady's 
eyes, under ordinary circumstances dull, 
heavy, stupid eyes — ^were a-blaze with feel- 
ing; and the features of her large, broad face 
were so sharpened and changed by emotion, 
that the alteration in her appearance more 
than once caused Mr. Rupert Smith to pause 
in his <^ommunications in order that he might 
deliberately study her countenance. 

* Some four years since — ^rather more than 
four years— indeed, the time is nearly five 
years since,' observed Mr. Rupert Smith, * I 
was amusing myself with what I believe is 
called " the pursuit of art." Yes, that is the 
term. 

* Just as I was beginning to grow weary of 
the fun of playing an art-student's part under 
the surveillance of worthy John Buclonaster, 
there joined the Newman Street studio a 

: young fellow named Edward Smith. He was 
' a mere boy, my junior by more than half-a- 
dozen years. A raw, rustic, unlearnt lad, he 



was verjr ignorant of London ways, and 
dressed in the queerest habiliments ever 
worn by an intelligent hobbledehoy. The 
boys at the studio began to sneer at him ; 
they made ftm of his appearance, costume, 
simplicity, accent, and being a sensitive 
young fellow — sensitive people are usually 
vain, but my friend is not vain — he retired 
into himself and kept aloof from his com- 
panions. I took an interest in the boy. It 
is in my nature to take the part of those who 
are treated unjustly. Moreover, I saw that 
he was a good boy, with much power latent 
in him. His countenance was very pleasant 
(like my own, indeed, but broader, more 
bluff, manlier) ; his manners had a pleasant 
natural courtesy, notwithstanding their awk- 
wardness ; and his voice was very pleasant, 
although it had a touch of Channel-Isle 
slobber. I could see also that there was the 
making of a fine artist in the youngster. So 
I made his acquaintance, and protected him 
from the sneers and ridicule of the studio. 
He was grateful to me. My influence was 
great with the students, for I took care to 
let them know that I was only amusing my- 
self with art, and had no intention to lollow 
it as a profession. Art-students, my dear 
Miss Guerdon, are much given to prate about 
the dignity of art as a vocation, but in most 
cases they have more respect for amateurs 
than for actual workers in their craft. But 
let that remark go. Enough to say, that the 
students looked up to me as their social supe- 
rior, and paid me the homage due to a social 
superior. 

* Consequently, when I took Edward Smith's 
part in the Newman Street studio, his com- 
panions formed a higher opinion of him, and 
he led a more comfortable life. 

* Soon I and my strangely selected associate 
grew to like one another vastly. He was 
grateful to me ; I was pleased with him. I 
thoroughly enjoy playing the part of a patron, 
and I was his patron. He charmed me al- 
most as much as I charmed him ; and we pull- 
ed together admirably. Shy and reserved 
to others, he was communicative enough to 
me ; telling me about his life in Jersey, where 
his father uved, and his school-days in Guern- 
sey, where he was educated. 

* "We had not known each other more than 
an hour when he chanced to take out from his 
pocket a watch which attracted my attention. 
It was a large gold hunting watch; by no 
means the sort of a watch that an art-student 
would be likely to buy. "Where did that 
watch come from ?" I asked, " It is my fath- 
er's. It has not been in a cleaner's hands for 
thirty years; it is a rare good watch; but 
now it is out of sorts, and my father has sent 
it to me to get it repaired at the shop where 
he bought it a generation since. The shop is 
in the City; see, here is the maker's name. I 
will go to the City about it this evening." I 
took the watch m hand and examined it, 
when to my surprise I saw engraved on the 
back a coat of arms and a crest— "Three 
starlings on a field argent. Crest— a star- 
ling."' 

Miss Guerdon started, and her lips moved. 

* I returned Edward Smith the W8.ticJa.^'5Rr^55s^- 
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out makmg any remark about the arms, and 
he left me. The watch was repaired and sent 
back to Jersey ; and the incident I have just 
described made so little impression on Ed- 
ward's mind, that when more than a year 
since I reminded him of the occurrence, after 
a lapse of over three years, he was surprised 
at my having recollected so trifling a matter. 

* It is not a trifling matter to me. Perhaps 
he will one day see that it was no trifling 
matter to himself 

* Those arms I knew to be the arms of " Star- 
ling of Gamlingl^y," — a family of few mem- 
bers ; a family in which we have a certain 
horrible interest, Miss Guerdon, i said to 
myself, " Thirty years since, Edward Smith's 
&ther bought a valuable gold watch, on 
which appear the arms of Starling of Gam- 
linghay. The style of the watch, the date 
put upon it by the maker, the hall mark, con- 
cur in showing that the watch was a new 
one— a watch of the date at which Edward 
Smith's father bought it. He bought it a 
new watch, and has had it in his possession 
ever since. How did those arms come there ? 
It is scarcely credible they were put upon 
the watch by the order of any person except 
Edward Smith's fether. K he ordered them 
to be put on the watch, what right had he to 
give the order? Thirty years since, there 
were only three men in the world who had 
a right to bear those arms — Sir Frank Star- 
ling, of Gamlinghay Court, in Hampshire, and 
his two sons, Frank Starling, Esquire, and 
Colonel Edward Starling. If Sir Frank Star- 
ling had ordered those arms to be engraved 
on his own watch the bloody hand would 
be upon them ; moreover. Sir Frank Starling 
is a very different sort of personage from Mr. 
Smith, the father of Edward Smith, art-stu- 
dent — a very different personage from the Mi. 
Smith who owns this watch, and bought it 
thirty years since. Sir Frank's eldest son also 
cannot be identical with this Mr. Smith, for 
thouffh he might have bought it thirty years 
ago, he could not be the owner of it at this 
present moment— as he is dead. Consequent- 
ly, if the person who bought the watch thir- 
ty years since, and still owns it, caused those 
arms to be engraved upon it, there is some 
ground for believing that Edward Smith's fa- 
ther is Colonel Edward Starling, Su* Frank's 
second son I" This was my line of reason- 
ing. 

* Of course I bore in my mind the possi- 
bility that the arms might have been placed 
on the watch at the order of a person who 
had no right to bear them. It was also just 
credible that Sir Frank Starling, or one of 
his sons, had ordered the watch to be en- 
graved, and had then left it on the maker's 
hands, to be sold at a loss. 

' I was not unmindful of both these possi- 
[bilities. 

* But, of course I was resolved to inquire 
into the matter.' 

* Of course you inquired ?' interposed Miss 
Guerdon, eagerly. 

*The next day,' continued Rupert, *I 
lounged into the watchmaker's shop, whither 
Edward had carried the watch for repairs. 
The shop is in Cheapside, and fortune fa- 



vored my visit to it An old man, the mas- 
ter of the shop, stood behind the counter 
when I entered ; and the first object which 
attracted my notice, as I took a seat near the 
counter, was the watch in which I was in- 
terested. I laid out a few pounds in trink- 
ets, and the old master of the shop served me. 
He was garrulous, pompous, communicative 
^ust the sort of man I wanted for my pur- 
pose. He was a very rich old fellow, living 
in great state in Surrey, but the spirit of the 
tradesman was strong in him ; and he enjoyed 
nothing more than a visit to his old shop, 
and a talk with the customers who enter^ 
it As he served me with the articles which 
I purchased, I led him on to talk about the 
old ways of doing business. He was delight- 
ed with my urbanity — ^was tickled like a child 
with a few words of praise. In ten minutes' 
time he had told me all his personal history. 
Taking my time, I observed that in the 
course of years he must often have articles 
sent to him for repair which had left his shop 
years before ; and I suggested that he could 
doubtless tell many a strange story about the 
goods in his keeping. The bait took to per- 
fection. The old man swallowed it mstantly. 
" "Why, sir," he said, " to show you how right 
you are in that speech, here is a watch which 
I sold a gentleman close on thirty-one years 
since, and which came back to me onlv yes- 
terday!" "You do not mean it? What? 
that large gold hunting watch?" I said. 
" The same, sir, that one m the middle of the 
case," was his answer. " It is a fine watch, 
let me look at it," I rejoined. So the simple 
old man took the watch out of the case, and 
placed it in my hands. "Ah," I observed, 
returning him the watch when I had minute- 
ly observed its face, and back, and works, " I 
know something of heraldry, and those arms 
are familiar to me. They are borne by the 
Starlings of Gamlinghay." "That's right, 
sir," he replied, " and I had them put on that 
case for a Colonel Starling, who made a rare 
noise in his day. Did you ever hear of Colo- 
nel Edward Starling? — No, no, you never 
heard of him. He was ruined long before 
you cared for anything but marbles." ' 

* What did you tell him T gasped Miss 
Guerdon. 

* A lie,' coolly answered Mr. Rupert Smith. 
* I assured him that I had never heard of such 
a person as Colonel Edward Starling. You 
are aware, my dear Miss Guerdon, it is im- 
possible for a gentleman to tell the truth at 
all times to the lower orders. 

' So I returned to the Temple, vriser (as I 
afterwards discovered) about my friend Ed- 
ward's parentage than he was himself At 
that time he had no suspicion of his j&ther's 
real position. 

* It is pleasant to know more about one's 
own friends, Miss Guerdon, than they know 
about themselves. It is very agreeable to 
one's self-love and sense of sagacity to think, 
" Ah, if I chose to do so, I could throw my 
fiuniliar Mend into an ecstasy of astonish- 
ment by revealing to him facts of his family 
history about which he is profoundly igno- 
rant." The discovery which I haa made' 
with regard to Edward Smith, of Fumival's 
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Lm, endeared him to me. If lie had known 
as much about me as I knew about him, I 
should soon have given him the go-by. K 
he had learnt that I was his brother, I should 
have cut him ; but the discovery that he was 
my brother made me delight in him. 

* For long I was in doubt as to the charac- 
ter of his birth ; for still longer I was in error. 
At first I was uncertain whether he was bom 
in— in — honor, I believe they call it.* 

* They do ; I understand ^ou.* 

*My uncertainty closed in error. For I 
came to the conclusion that he was born — as 
the children of libertines are often born; in 

point of fact as But you understand 

me, my dear Miss Guerdon.' 

*Be quick! you know that I understand 
you.* 

^ * Naturally I wished to see my friend's 
&ther. "Without saying a word to Edward 
Smith, of Fumivars Inn, I made a trip to 
Jersey, surv^ed the island, passed an after- 
noon in St. firelade's, inspected the cottage 
where my friend's childhood was passed. 
But my voyage had no satisfactory result. 
Hr. Smith (Captain Smith he was called by 
tjie fishermen of St. Brelade's) had started for 
a walking tour through Bnttany just two 
days before my arrival in the island, so I had 
to return to England without seeing him. 

* A year later I was more fortunate. Ed- 
Ward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, and I, made a 
vacation trip to France, and we passed a 
week in Jersey. I was Edward^s guest, 
sleeping beneatn his father's roof, eating at 
hU Other's table, sitting with his father on 
the sea-beach, walking with Tm father through 
the picturesque lanes of that wave-girt gar- 
den. Time and sorrow, and all the namdess 
griefe of an ignominious career, had worn 
him — broken his pride, bowed his form, 
whitened his hair, and ploughed his face 
with deep lines — ^but he was not so altered 
from that miniature portrait of him which 
you gave me years since that I was unable 
to recognize him. Miss Guerdon, I knew 
him at the first glance. I should have known 
him had we met in the streets of London, 
without having any friend near at hand to 
introduce us. 

* There was something awful, hideous, im- 
natural, in that brief intercourse between me 
and him— between the son (who talked with 
the broken man, knowing him to be his pa- 
rent, yet forbore to address him as " father ") 
and the father who looked into the young 
man's eyes and answered his words, little 
thinking that he spoke with his own son. 

' I never saw him again. 

* He is dead. 

^ He has been in his grave for more than 
twoyears. He died in the summer of 1845. 

* Until recently I supposed that my friend 
Edward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, was an il- 
legitimate son of Colonel Starling, oMas 
Smith. Let me use that word. Spokoa 
plainly, it will pain you less than an awkr 
ward, blundering hint at it. Is it not m^ 
Miss Guerdon V 

* Use the word. But do you mean to tm 
that he was not an illegitimate son?' respond- 
ed Henrietta Guerdon, boldly uttering the 



offensive epithet. * Just now you made me 
suppose he was so.' 

* I said that I came to that conclusion, but 
that the conclusion was erroneous. Let us 

§0 back. You were for the first time intro- 
uced to Colonel Edward Starling in the 
summer of 1817. He was staying with the 
governor of Languard Fort, and he became 
afi^quent visitor at Crofl; Hall, where Sir 
Andrew Guerdon still kept open house. Sir 
Andrew was known amongst the gentry of 
Suffolk and Essex, on both sides of the Stour, 
for his hospitality.' 

* You are right. It was in 1817 that I firet 
met your ^ 

*Cfolonel Starling,' intermpted Rupert, 
lickly ; ' that term is safer,' 

* Colonel Starling,' assented Henrietta Guer- 
don. 

* He had left the army soon after the battle 
of "Waterloo. He had for several years had 
a seat in Parliament ; he had for years been 
known about town as a gambler, rake, rouS— 
but he was still a young man; at most, he 
was not a middle-aged man. This Colonel 
Starling was brought to your father's house, 
and you became intimate with him. He 
passed a month in Suffolk during the autumn 
of 1818. When he took his leave of you, in 
the autumn of 1818, he bade you farewell for 
ever. You never saw him again.' 

As she listened to this recapitulation of 
dates in a stern period of her past Hfe, Henri 
etta Guerdon trembled. 

* Though you allowed this soldier to ap- 
proach you closely, you knew little of him. 
You did not know that he was engaged in 
s^culations that would inevitably end in 
his ruin and degradation. You thought of 
him only as a man well placed in society, 
rich, and young enough to be your husband. 
Moreover ^ 

* I loved him,' ejaculated the woman who 
was thus compelled to review the terrors of 
remote years. 

* Of course you loved him, my dear,' re- 
plied Mr. Rupert Smith, kindly. *I never 
lose sight of that fact. You loved him ; but 
you knew so little about his personal history, 
that when he took leave of you in the autumn 
of 1818, and told you that he was a married 
man, the announcement well-nigh killed you.' 

* Would that it had killed me 1 Why tor- 
ture me thus ? Oh, Edward I' 

*Dear Miss Guerdon,' continued Rupert, 
quicldy, * I will speak of you no longer, but 
only of him— only of him.' He saw her 
pain, and shrunk fi'om it, less from love of 
her than from love of himself He hastened 
onwards with his statement. *In 1820 his 
wife (who had never home him a child, and 
the last aiz years of whose life were passed 
in a Ismatic asylum) died.' 

* Indeed! She died?' 

* She died. Soon afterwards her husband 
became notorious — infamous. He was no 
longer spoken of as Colonel Starling, the 
dashing cavalry officer ; but as Colonel Star- 
Ihig, the bankmpt, the cheat, the outlaw.' 

* 1 know, I know.' 

* Yes^ Miss Guerdon ; but you do not know 
what I am going to tell you. In the year 
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1822 Colonel Starling married a woman but 
little above the condition of a servant. The 
certificate of that marriage I have seen. You 
may rely on the truth of what I tell you. 
Thenijiarriage was a good one. Your former 
friend quitted England secretly with his 
young wife, and never again set foot in his 
native country. They first went upon the 
Continent, Mid after a while settled in Jersey, 
where Colonel Edward Starling continued to 
reside, imder the name of Mr. Edward 
Smith.* 

* And their son ?' eagerly inquired Henri- 
etta Gue^:don. 

* TheirVedded life did not last long. TTieir 
son, my friend Edward Smith, can recollect 
nothing of his mother.* 

* Their son— Edward.* 

*Yes, Miss Guerdon, tJieir son, Edward 
Smith, alias Starling; tTieir son, who will 
possibly one day be the baronet of Gamling- 
hay Court.* 

'Possibly ! — ^Mr. Frank Starling left an 
heir.* 

*Who is living with his grandfather at 
Gamlinghay Court at the present time. He 
is a clever, well-looking young fellow, but he is 
very delicate. I have seen a little, and know 
more, of him. The lad was educated at 
Eton, and his schoolfellows tell me that 
though he was popular in the college, he was 
known to lack physical strength. Some nine 
months since I dined at the same table with 
him at my club. A friend brought him there, 
and introduced him to me, little imagining 
how I was related to the heir of Gamlinghay. 
The lad is very delicate, so delicate that he is 
about to enter at Christ Church instead of 
getting a commission in the Guards. At 
dinner, he let fall that he had during the 
morning consulted a surgeon with whom I 
have a slight acquaintance. What the sur- 
geon told me I may not repeat, for it was told 
under seal of strict confidence ; but you may 
rely on this — ^the heir of Qfimlinghay has a 
poor constitution, and the chances are ten to 
one that my friend, Edward Smith, of Fur- 
nivaVs Inn, will live to be premier baronet of 
Hampshire ; in which case Mr. Rupert Smith, 
of the Temple, is provided for for life. I 
know my dear friend Edward well ; he loves 
me, and as a matter of course, I love him. 
My game is to keep near^him, and knit him 
to me, heart and soul— to love what he loves 
and hate what he hates.* 

*But have you never, Edward, told him 
who you are ?' 

* Never ; and I have no intention to make 
him as wise as myself. Why should I? 
Knowledge is power— over those who haven't 
the same knowledge. K it should everappear 
to me that a complete revelat tpj^yif jg||.p er- 
sonal history may give me p^MJiaPkivor 
in his eyes, and decidedly advinto SDy own 
interests, I shall tell him the truth, and the 
whole truth; but until that time comes, 
mean to hug the Qnjoyment of knowing moi 
about my friend than he knows about me.* 

* And so you are waiting for a dead man*!! 
shoes ?* 

* Nay, less ; I only ask for a comer in one of 
a dead man*s shoes.* 



* There's an old and good proverb,* sighed 
Henrietta Guerdon, * " It is long waiting for 
dead men's shoes.** * 

Answered Mr. Rupert Smith, * There's an 
older and better, " Dead men's shoes trouble 
no corns." * " 

CHAPTER LXIV. 

MB. JABEZ GAKDLB. 

The interview between Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon and * the Obstacle,* which has been 
described in the three preceding chapters, 
took place in July, 1847. 

Other interviews between the lady and the 
butterfly barrister followed during the next 
two months. 

In August, 1847, Lady Guerdon reluctant- 
antly permitted * the Obstacle ' to visit her 
rooms in Hampton Court Palace three times 
within the same number of weeks ; and in 
September, in defiance of her mother's wish 
that she should remain at home, Henrietta 
Guerdon made two trips to London, to hold 
intercourse with Mr. Rupert Smith, and to 
transact certain law business in which the 
said Mr. Rupert Smith was immediately con- 
cerned, and which the said Henrietta Guer- 
don, of Hampton Court, was anxious to keep 
from her mother's knowledge. 

These two trips from Hampton to London, 
made in open rebellion against her mother's 
will, were great events in Henrietta's mono- 
tonous existence. Usually the poor lady's 
life was tame, dull, dreary. The gossip of 
the palace residents was not enlivening 
Smalltalk. Without the domestic pursuits 
and various social amusements which afford 
abundant occupation and pastime to married 
women or ladies who are members of a brisk 
family circle, Miss Guerdon often found life 
a dreary, weary,, thankless task. For days 
together, when Hampton and Bushy Parks 
lay steeped in summer,"* or soaked in winter 
rains, she had no more wholesome excite- 
ment than the sensations which could be 
gathered from the colunms of a fashionable 
newspaper or the pages of a novel. There 
was society in the palace ; but for the most 
part, notwithstanding its propriety and per- 
fect tone, it was a blank, aimless, nopeless so- 
ciety ; and if at times Miss Guerdon gave way 
to gloom, and peevishness, and deep dejec- 
tion, she had in the external circumstances 
of her life many excuses for her weakness. But 
those trips to town, and the visits and letters 
from Rupert which preceded them, gave 
her stirring thoughts for many days to come. 

Do readers need to be told that the law busi- 
ness transacted by the lady in London related 
to the thousand pounds settled upon her by 
her mother's settlement ? It is unnecessaiy to 
recount the steps by which Henrietta Guer- 
don transferred her interest in the money to 
■"ipert Smith, Esquire, of the Temple and 
^dendron Club, and placed in the hands 
endthrift the small sum to which she 
look with certainty for preservation^ 

iftnold age of depend^cy. Needlesft. 

iter the purpose of this history is it to narrate 
in full how Mr. Rupert Smith rewarded the 
foolish woman for her gen^osity by teUing 
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her every particular of his intercourse with 
Edward Smith the artist, and of his discover- 
ies with regard to the Starlings of Glamling- 
hay. 

It is enough to say that the assignment of 
the reversion was made by a deed which, 
with one of those pleasant fictions that 
adorn legal practice, represented Rupert 
Smith, Esquire, as having paid Miss Guerdon 
300^. in money, for which sound and sufficient 
consideration the lady had assigned to him 
her interest in her mother's settlement. 

Let it also be here stated that the solicitor 
who acted as legal advisor for both the 
parties to this deed was Mr. Jabez Gandle, of 
4, King William Street, City, and 3, Cecil 
Street, Strand. 

Of this Mr. Jabez Gandle brief description 
may be here given, as he will figure rather 
conspicuously in subsequent pages of this 
work. 

Jabez Gandle was a social puzzle. He 
might have been sixty, he looked so old ; he 
might have been thirty, he looked so young. 
His parents (dead and buried long before 
1847) were Christians of pure Anglo-Saxon 
descent; but his appearance justified to some 
extent the general impression that he was of 
the Hebrew race. At first sight, no discern- 
ing observer thought him a gentleman ; but 
reckless speakers would, at first sight, have 
paused ere they roundly called him the re- 
verse. He was a well-made, rather graceful 
man, something under the middle height. 
He did not swagger, but his shoulders were 
always thrown an inch too far back, and his 
chin was always carried an inch too high up. 
His countenance, white, angular (and swarthy, 
notwith^anding its whiteness), was the coun- 
tenance of a hard, keen, vigilant, thoroughly 
polished man ; but there was a sinister and 
repellent air about his large mouth and lean 
cheeks. His foxy eyes wef e remarkable for 
that slight obliquity of vision, which is hardly 
perceptible at a first casual glance, and gains 
tiiose, who are noticeable for it, credit for 
sharpness more often than it exposes them to 
ridicule. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle's costume was always 
fresh and costly, but it was always a little off 
the line of good taste and fashion. Usually 
it was not less sombre than rich, for Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, who was a buck in his way, eschewed 
bright colors as unbecoming virile dress. 
Still there was visible in Mr. Gandle's attire 
a tendency to expensive eccentricity. He had 
sets of sables and divers coats of fur, in one or 
other of which he might be daily seen walk- 
ing in cold weather, betwixt the t5ity and the 
club quarter, to the infinite delight of street 
boys. In summer he was often met in Pail- 
Mall, during the forenoon, arrayed in a black 
suit, of which a velvet waistcoat was the most 
conspicuous item. Moreover, when Mr. Jabez 
(handle was so seen walking about the town, 
it was noticeable that his mode of walking 
was a curious compromise between a strut 
and a lounge; that before putting out one 
foot for a fresh steo, he paused and ostenta- 
tiously balanced himself, and turned slightly 
on the other— that he walked, in the lan- 
guage of drill masters^ from the hips, and yet 



without any great display of pedestrian capa- 
city, and that, though his chin was always 
turned an inch too much upwards, one of his 
foxjr eyes always caught by a glance the toe 
of his foremost boot. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle was a man without wife, 
children, family, friends, and yet in all Lon- 
don there were few men of his compara- 
tively humble rank better known. He was 
seen constantly in places of public resort, and 
wherever he appeared, acquaintances (he had 
innumerable acquaintances, although he had 
no frienc^) recognized him with significant 
glances, mysterious shoulder shrugs, mfinites- 
imal nods. During the season he rode regu- 
larly in Hyde Park. He was always well 
mounted, but he always rode alone. Not 
seldom was he seen in the opera-houses and 
theatres ; but, though he received many sly 
winks of recognition, it was seldom that any 
one openly addressed a word to him. 

It was manifest that Mr. Jabez Gandle was 
of a sodal turn, — that however much his fel- 
low-men might regard him with suspicion, he 
was desirous to act and to be on good terms 
with them. He was a member of two old- 
established but inferior clubs ; and if he did 
not belong to clubs of a superior grade and 
better ton, the fault was not unwillingness on 
his part to join them. Whenever a new club- 
house was projected, Mr. Jabez Gandle was 
sure to offer himself for affiliation ; and more 
than once his proffer of social co-operation 
had been declined by the projectors of new 
clubs, from a feeling that Mr. Gandle's name 
on their list of members would not add to 
their popularity in the west end of the town. 
Mr. Gfandle's liking for committees was equal 
to his readiness to join clubs. His name was 
continually found on committees — formed 
either for qpmmercial purposes or benevolent 
objects. 

Indeed, it was allowed that Mr. Jabez 
Gandle was a perfect committee-man. No • 
one better than he knew the unwritten laws 
of committee-rooms, — could say with greater 
accuracy under what circumstances an amend- 
ment might be put and under what circum- 
stances it might not, — when a primary reso- 
lution fell to tiie ground, and when an amend- 
ment became a substantive resolution. Tho- 
roughly versed in the practice of committees, 
Mr. Gandle thoroughly enjoyed them. Yearn- 
ing for close intercourse with human kind, he 
found that he could draw closer to human 
kind sitting in committee than to human kind 
in any other phase of existence. Passing 
strange was it that gentlemen who would act 
with Mr. Jabez Gandle in committees never 
cared to be seen with him out of committees. 
For years Mr. Rupert Smith (like all other 
young men of Mr. Rupert Smithes school) had 
enjoyed a slight and clandestine acquaintance 
with Mir. Jabez Gandle. 

It has already been stated in this story that 
of the young barrister's embarrassments only 
a very small part consisted of debts to money- 
lenders; but occasionally, in moments of 
pressing difficulty, he had borrowed money 
at that higli interest which usurers expect. 

At such periods of pressing difficulty Mr. 
Rupert Smith had been wont to call at 3^ GeclV 
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Street, and seek assistance from the accom- 
plisned member of committees. 

Naturally, therefore, Rupert empjoyed Mr. 
Jabez Gandle to prepare the deed of transfer 
already mentioned in this chapter, and also 
asked him to lend money upon it. 

Mr. Jabee Gandle enjoyed the piece of busi- 
ness. There was profit attached to it— and 
mystery. What could be the connexion be- 
tween his client, Rupert Smith, and Miss Guer- 
don, a precise maiden lady, living amonffst the 
precise gentility of Hampton Court falace, 
that she could be willing to surrender to him 
" the sum ofone thousand pounds? This ques- 
tion did Mr. Jabez Gandle put to himself 
over and over again, without arriving at any 
satisfactory answer. Of course the consider- 
ation of 300^., mentioned in the deed, was no 
consideration to the solicitor. He knew that 
statement to be a fiction ; for he had himself 
suggested the introduction of the clause which 
contained it. What could be the solution of 
the mystery ? Mr. Jabez Gandle rubbed his 
hands with glee ; for he loved money much, 
loved makmg money still more, but most of 
all loved to make money in dark, irregular, 
and forbidden ways. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle had a private note-book 
— ^vellum-bound, and with a patent lock se- 
curing the covers — in which he entered, in 
small neat handwriting, particulars relating 
to his client. More than one entire page of 
that mysterious volume was devoted to the 
aflfairs of Rupert Smith, Esquire, barrister-at- 
law. 

With much suavity and appropriate respect- 
fulness of demeanor, did Mr. Jabez Gandle 
receive Miss Henrietta Guerdon, when that 
lady, under the protection of Mr. Rupert 
Smith, stepped from a fly, and entermff No. 3, 
Cecil Street, Strand, executed th# deed of 
transfer. 

, Mr. Gandle's principal place of business 
was No. 4, King William Street, City, where 
he had clerks at command and imposing 
offices. No. 3, Cecil Street, was his private 
residence ; and a very dark, ghostly, mysteri- 
ous private residence it was. Towards the 
street the blinds were always drawn, as 
Uidttgk death reigned in the house. Three 
servants did Mr. Gandle keep in Cecil Street, 
— an aged housekeeper, a body servant, and 
a boy. The housekeeper was an aged woman, 
whose ability to render herself useful to her 
employer consisted in a thorough knowledge 
of the arts of bed-making and furniture-clean- 
ing, and a readiness to exercise those arts on 
every possible occasion. The body-servant 
was a feeble man — thin, wizen, and deaf- 
husband of the housekeeper just mentioned. 
The boy— whatever particular lad might re- 
present that personage in Mr. (handle's pri- 
vate establishment — was invariably a dirty, 
impudent, and inadequately employed boy. 
At a certain inquest it transpired that the 
body-servant and the housekeeper were Mr. 
Jabez Gandle's uncle and aunt — poor rela- 
tions whom he had saved from destitution. 
They were noiseless, sleepy, mouldy, worn- 
out, inoffensive items in the list of humanity. 
* The boy,' however, was otherwise. He was 
continually being changed and discarded and 



exclaimed against ; but he was never changed 
for the better or improved by correction. 
* The boy at No. 3 ' was a sad nuisance to the 
neighborhood. Circumstances were opposed 
to his moral development. There was little 
work for him at No. 3, and just no coutroL 
He had to clean Mr. (handle's boots, and 
knives, run on errands, and make himself 
generally useful. The Opportunities for mak- 
mg himself generally useful being few, the 
boy at No. 8 made himself generally mis- 
chievous—persecuting the cats of the street, 
throwing mud on its windows, making faces 
at the servants in its kitchens, and disturbing 
the peace of the neighborhood with unseason- 
able, and far from successful, efforts to pro- 
mote vocal harmony. 

Truth to say, Mr. Jabez (handle was not 
popular in Cecil Street. He was a quiet resi- 
dent, dining at his second-rate clubs, receiving 
no visitors for social purposes, very frequently 
keeping away from the street for days together. 
His rent was always paid to the day ; the tax- 
getherer could not say a word against the 
punctuality of his payments ; and his credit 
was good with the shops of the neighborhood. 
Moreover, it was known throughout the dis- 
trict that he was the Mr. Gandle whose name 
was so often seen on the lists of committees— 
a feet which would have made most men 
highly respected by approximate household- 
ers. But the residents of Cecil Street were 
antagonistic to the tenant of No. 3 ; they ob- 
jected to his fur coats, took umbrage at his 
velvet waistcoats, disapproved the horses on 
which he rode in the Park. A quiet clergy- 
man at No. 2 disliked him for belM so quiet ; 
the scholastic agent on the c^piponte side of 
the street had a grudge agal&st ^i^bmeiifor not 
putting his name on his ^oox-^beca^use he was 
ashamed of it ; No. 10 was suspicious of the 
housekeeper and body-servant because they 
were * so close' that it was utterly impossible 
* to get anything out of them.' The entire 
street was indignant with No. 3 for keeping 
its front window blinds always drawn ; the 
street was also curious about No. 3 because, 
though it was a private house (without any 
name on the door), and though Mr. Gandle 
never dined at home, and only rarely had vis- 
itors in the evening, he had callers enough by 
daylight. Snug broughams, jaunty cabs, su- 
perb carriages, were often seen at the door of 
No. 3. Gentlemen of distinguished aspect — 
gentlemen whsose military profession was ap- 
parent in their boots and moustaches — call^ 
at No. 3, and were admitted by the feeble 
body-servant. Neighbors knew so little about 
the mysterious house that they were suie no 
good went on in it. They would have been 
more charitable to the dwelling if the evil of 
its inmates had been more apparent. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THB 'YULTUBB' AGR&ES TO TASE HB» BT7- 
PBBT smith's * LIFE.' 

The deed was executed on the last day 
(Thursday) of September, 1847. 

On the following day Mr. Rupert Smith call- 
ed on Mr. Jabez Gandle^ at the offices of the 
latter, in Bang William Street, City. 
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The solicitor had consented to adyamce his 
client six hundred pounds on the reversion- 
ary interest transferred to him by the deed to 
which Miss Henrietta Guerdon was a party. 
The loan was to bear interest at the rate of 
five per cent, per annum ; and the borrower, 
^a security for the payment of the said six 
hundred pounds, had agreed to assign the re- 
versionary interest, which he had recently ac- 
quired, to Mr. Jabez Gandle. Thus, in case 
Miss Henrietta Guerdon survived her mother, 
and Rupert also survived Lady Guerdon, pos- 
session of the reversionary interest in the 
thousand pounds would repay the solicitor for 
services rendered to his client. But as it was 
possible that Mr. Rupert Smith might prede- 
cease one or both of these ladies, Mr. Jabez 
Gandle (who was wont to keep a sharp look- 
out for his own security in money transac- 
tions) required the butterfly barrister to insure 
his life for ten years, for one thousand pounds, 
to covenant that he would pay the premiums 
on the policy as they became due, and to as- 
sign the said policy to him, Jabez Gandle, on 
the following conditions : — In case Mr. Rupert 
Smith should pre decease Lady Guerdon,with- 
in the said term of ten years, Mr. Jabez Gan- 
dle, after deducting from the thousand pounds 
accruing from the policy, six hundred pounds 
in pa;^ment of the loan, and any additional 
sums in any way due from the client to the 
solicitor, should pay over the balance to the 
executor or administrator of the deceased Mr. 
Rupert Smith. If Lady Guerdon pre-deceased 
Mr. Rupert Smith and her daughter within 
the said term of ten years, Mr. Jabez Gandle 
was to restore the policy to Mr Rupert 
Smith. 

The objects of this arrangement are of 
course apparent to readers. 

Upon the whole the terms were more liber- 
al than those which gentlemen in Mr. Rupert 
Smith's position usually get from practition- 
ers like Mr. Jabez Gandle, 

On October 1, 1847, therefore, Rupert called 
on his solicitor for the purpose of completing 
the arrangements. Already an appointment 
had been made at the Vulture Insurance 
Offfce, Broad Street, City, for the examination 
of Rupert by Dr. Arthur Purley and James 
Cocksedge, F.RC.S., the medical referees of 
the said v ulture office. Preliminary inquiries 
had been made, and two compliant members 
of Mr. Rupert Smith's Temple * set ' had sent 
to the Vulture satisfactory testimonials as to 
their friend's discreet and temperate habits. 
The cautious actuary of the office had, there- 
lore, intimated to Mr. Gandle that the Vul- 
ture's medical referees would have much 
pleasure in examining Mr. Rupert Smith at 
two P.M., October 1, and in case those gentle- 
men should speak favorably of Mr. Rupert 
Smith's constitution, ' tTie Vulture would hawe 
great pleasure in taking Mr. Rupert Smith! s life^ 

* Ton my word,' observed Rupert, with a 
smile, to Mr. Jabez Gandle, who handed his 
client the letter from the insurance office, * it 
makes my blood run cold. "The Vulture 
will have great pleasure in taking Mr. Rupert 
Smith's life"? Will it? The Vulture is 
very kind.' 

* My dear sir,' returned Mr. Gandle, with 



an air of lively concern, * You mustn't be 
nervous. You mustn't let an expression — 
an ordinary business statement in a purely 
business fetter — disturb you.' 

* Bless you, I am not disturbed I Why 
should I be nervous ?' 

* Pooh I' laughed Mr. Jabez Gandle, * don't 
try to impose on me. On an occasion like 
this no man can help being nervous. Since 
I have been in practice I have attended 
some eight or ten thousand clients. Ah! 
sir, you may open your eyes with aston- 
ishment; but 1 do verily believe the num- 
ber must be close on ten thousand ; and I 
have seen them under examination by the 
medical referees of our metropolitan msur- 
ance offices, and I never knew the man, 
woman, or child who was not nervous on an 
occasion like the present. Don't tell me, Mr. 
Smith ; you must be nervous. 

* But don't be alarmed ; don't let any doubt 
as to condition of the heart, liver, kidneys, or 
any other royal organ flutter you. There is 
really no ground for apprehension in your 
case.. Your eye is clear ; vour complexion 
fresh ; your condition satismctory. In point 
of fact, my dear sir, your appearance is al- 
together in your favor."* 

* Thank you ; I am flattered.' 

* Moreover,' continued Mr. Gandle, glibly, 
covering his client with the oblique lights of 
his foxy eyes, and passing his right hand 
over the dark-brown toupee which adorned 
his own crafty head, *"the Vulture" is a 
most agreeable office to do business with — a 
most agreeable office. I hold shares in " the 
Vulture," and there is a party amongst the 
shareholders who would not object to see me 
a director ; but that is between ourselves. , I 
have a slight personal acquaintance with 
both Dr. Purley and Mr. Cocksedge. They 
won't be hard on any friend of mine. Still, 
they must do their duty to the office.' 

* I am sure I trust they will.' 

* You really mean that ?' inquired Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, standing up, and looking his client 
ftiU in the face. * You really mean what you 
say, Mr. Smith ? Be frank with me. Let us 
understand each other. You really mean 
that you are not aware?, of any flaw ii; |FOm 
constitution, or any im|>rudence in your waj^ ^ 
of living, which we ought to conceal, to the 
best of our ability, from the medical referees ?' 

* On my honor, there is not a single loose 
screw in me. From head to foot 1 am as 
sound as good oak.' 

Mr. Jabez Gandle raised his hands with ah 
air of playful incredulity, as he replied, * Ta, 
ta ! my dear sir ; do you really believe in the 
existence of a perfectly sound i4m), any 
more than in the existence of a perfectly 
sound horse ? Any reliable judge of horse- 
flesh will tell you that there isn't such a 
thing as a perfectly sound horse to be found 
in all England. I mean, a horse fulfilling 
every requirement of ideal excellence. What's 
more, if you could find your really sound 
horse, he would not be so admirably adapted 
for the exigencies of the work-a-day world 
as a beast deficient in some of the charcter- 
istics of the perfect horse, as he is found in a 
state of nature.' 
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* Mr. Gandle talks like a philosopher.' 

* I talk like a man of common sense/ re- 
turned the solicitor, with a certain craftiness 
of tone which pervaded his voice as well as 
his appearance. 'I talk like a man who 
makes it a rule to keep his eyes open when- 
ever there is anything at hand worth looking 
at^ and to keep his mouth shut on all matters 
which ought not to be talked about. A per- 
son who hasn't a single loose screw I My 
dear sir, you are allowing yourself to be car- 
ride away by imagination. There is not such 
a man in all creation. Every one has his 
loose screw, his weak point. For a few years 
the point may be so small that it escapes ob- 
servation ; but it grows slowly, surely, stead- 
ily. The small loose screw becomes a large 
loose screw ; then other screws follow its ex- 
ample — show siffns of sympathetic action, as 
the doctors call it — and then — and then — 
comes the time when screws of another sort 
are screwed firm and sure into framework of 
another sort. Ay, Mr. Smith ? You under- 
stand me.* 

* Quite,' returned Rupert, * and is this sort 
of conversation, think you, the best means 
for inspirmg me with confidence in the pres- 
ence of the medical referees ?' 

* It is a very consoling view to take of life,' 
answered Mr. Jabez Gandle, smiling grimly. 
* When I see a great man, crowned with hon- 
or, riches, power, and eveiy sort of prosperi- 
ty, I assure you, Mr. Smith, it makes me 
quite cheerful to think that he has a loose 
screw — either in his brain, or his lungs, or his 
stomach, or his Ipdneys, or his nerves — ^and 
that soon he will be no more than I am, and 
that I shall be as great as he. You see, Mr. 
Smith, I talk freely to you. I put my few re- 
marks to you for the sake of testing you. I 
never take clients before medical referees 
without testing them. Sometimes they turn 
white when I ask them if they have a loose 
screw, or they begin to tremble when I tell 
them not to be nervous — ^in either of which 
cases I give them a glass of sherry, or a dev- 
illed kidney and a glass of stout, before I 
take them in for examination. Experience 
satisfies me that a judicious fillip to the cir- 
culhtion tends to put loose screws out of 
sight.' : 

* I see ; and doubtless you often give your 
clients useful hints as to their demeanor un- 
der examination.' 

* My dear sir,' proudly responded Mr. Gan- 
dle, * I do not flatter nayself, but only speak 
the simple truth, when 1 say that I have pre- 
pared more Bhaky candidates successfully for 
examination, and passed more unsound lives 
into the insurance offices of London than any 
other member of my profession I As a gene- 
ral rule, Mr. Smith, the members of my branch 
of our honorable profession are not suffldent- 
b': careful to acquaint themselves witii the 

' prejudices and whims, and leading principles 
of medical referees.' 

* Doubtless.' 
, A brief pause. 

'^* Dear me I only ten minutes to two,' ob- 
(Sferved Mr. Jabez C^andle, breaking the si- 
lence. * Let us be off to Broad Street.' 
Whereupon the solicitor and his client put 



on their hats and walked to the headquarters 
of the Vulture Insurance Office. It was a 
bright, balmy day-— a day for June rather 
than October, but still such a day as often 
comes at the opening of the red-leaf month ; 
and as the two men walked leisurely through 
the sunny streets, in summer costume, any 
observer who cared to give them a thought, 
would have detected a certain similarity be- 
tween them — unlike though they were in 
age, costume, feature, form, and carriage. In 
the fresh, clear face of Rupert Smith, not less 
than in the keen, angular countenance of the 
usurer, were expressed cunning, adroitness, 
and mental elasticity. 

* I may as well give you one hint,' observed 
Mr. Jabez Gandle, looking at the toe of his 
foremost boot with one eye and glancing at 
his companion with the other, as they turned 
into Broad Street. 

* Pray give it.' 

* Dr. Purley smokes, but never eats pastry; 
Mr. Cocksedge eats pastry, but he never 
smokes— just bear that ip mind. A hint is 
enough for you, Mr. Si»ith.' 

* Quite enough,' returned Rupert, turning 
his face to his professional adviser. 

There was mischievous merriment in the 
younger man's eyes. 

Fun, equally manifest, but less pleasant in 
its character, was visible in Mr. Gandle's sig- 
nificant smile. 

The two men undersstood each other. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

EST WHICH * THE VULTXIRE ' AOT) MR. RUPERT 
SMITH ARE INTRODUCED TO EACH OTHER. 

Dr. Purley smoked, but never ate pastry. 

Mr. Cocksedge ate pastry, but never 
smoked. 

Dr. Purley eiyoyed life. 

Mr. Cocksedge was a victim of dyspepsia. 

They were both middle-aged men; but 
whereas Dr. Purley bore his years with a 
good grace, Mr. Cocksedge looked older than 
most men verging on threescore years. . 

In appearance Mr. Cocksedge, F.RC.S. was 
a severe, austere, tetchy, despondent being ; 
and in justice to his appearance and charac- 
ter, it must be admitted that they did not 
contradict each other. He wore a very high 
and stiff white cravat, folded twice round his 
neck, and tied in the smallest of knots. In 
the hours of daylight he always wore a very 
sparrow-tailed dress coat, dingy waistcoat 
with standing collar, and nether garments 
belonging to the species * pantaloon,' rather 
than the species * trouser.' 

His dislike of tobacco and his addiction to 
pastry were notorious. Readers who refer 
to the volumes of the Lancet between the 
years 1840 and 1850 will find therein many 
mteresting papers on pastry as a remedial 
agent, and tobacco as an ascertained cause of 
the steady deterioration of the human race. 
Strange stories floated about the town of the 
lean s^irgeon's demonstrations in fevor of pas- 
try and his flerce tirades against pipes and 
cigars. There were those who laughed at. 
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Mr. Cocksedge, as a man ripe for entertain- 
ment at Hanwell. On the other hand, many 
thousands of honest people, who loved cakes 
and abhorred the aroma of a regalia, flocked 
to him and paid him fees. 

Dr. Purley was of a difiFerent type. 

His hair was white as age, but his face was 
fresh as youth; and though he was gentle 
and tender as womanhood t^ real sufferers, 
there was, in his gravest moments, a curl on 
his thin lips, which gave observers sufficient 
intimation of the drollery and mellow irony 
that lurked under his bland exterior. He was 
neither a handsome man nor in appearance a 
strong one ; but women liked to look in his 
face, which was as winning as it was plain ; 
and men, at a glance, knew that under his 
feminine delicacy and drawing-room refine- 
ment, there was no want of masculine 
strength. 

* A young life — I may ^congratulate " the 
office," ' observed Dr. Furley when Mr. Ja- 
bez Gandle and his client were ushered into 
tiie physician*s room. * Pray sit down, Mr. 
Smith. I need not trouble myself to give 
tiiat invitation to Mr. Gandle ; he is an old 
acquaintance. My coadjutor, Mr. Cocksedge, 
is in the adjoining apartment. But during 
his absence I may as well put to you the few 
questions which I wish you to answer ; and 
also—— — ^I hope you are not alarmed. Ner- 
vous, hey ?* 

All this Dr. Purley said briskly and light- 
ly; but, notwithstanding its briskness and 
lightness, his voice had a soft, cooing, confi- 
dential tone which was very pleasant. 

* Tongue— just for an instant, my dear sir. 
Very good, very good. No redness at the 
tip — that will do. Complexion bright. Appe- 
tite good, ay ? — to be sure it is. Our appetite 
is very good. Do you ever eat pastry, Mr. 
Smith ?' 

* Occasionally.* 

* Indeed! Let me trouble you to come to 
the light. Now, just stand with your face to 
the window, so that the light falls directly on 
your tongue. Ah, to be sure ! You eat 
pastry ? No doubt. Now, Mr. Smith, do 
you think that's the best possible thing for 
you, hey V Now, do you ?' 

* The best possible thing, Dr. Purley I I 
abominate the trash; and it is not once a 
week that I take a piece into my mouth. I 
only said occasionally.' 

* To be sure, to be sure ; and at present, 
my dear sir, there is no sign of pastry in your 
constitution. The tongue is not exactly what 
it ought to be, but ^ 

* It is strange, Dr. Purley, very strange.' 
*What?' 

* My tongue. You say it is not quite the 
thing this morning. I think I can account 
for that ; but I should trace the evil to a cause 
which most physicians would not allow.' 

* Indeed !' 

* I am a smoker. Dr. Purley, not an inordi- 
nate smoker, but still a smoker. Last night 
I went to bed without smoking a cigar, and 
whenever that is the case I am not so well in 
the morning. If I haven't a cigar or pipe 
over-night my tongue in the morning is al- 
ways a ^ 



* Exactly,' put in the physician ; * a little 
white, furred, feverish. My own case. In 
point of fact, Mr. Smith, every man's case. If 
young men would only avoid pastry and take 
one or two honest pipes of wholesome tobac- 
co every night— hish !— my colleague, Mr. 
Cocksedge. Allow me to introduce Mr. 
Smith to you, Mr. Cocksedge.' 

Had not Rupert received the cue fi*om his 
solicitor, he would have been perplexed by 
the abruptness with which Dr. Purley closed 
his eulogy on tobacco as the surgeon made 
his appearance. 

Tall, lean, lugubrious, Mr. Cocksedge 
walked across the room. 

As the surgeon drew near, it was manifest 
to Rupert that his confession of a liking for 
tobacco had been overheard by the weed's 
great adversary. 

Coming close up to him, Mr. Cocksedge 
eyed the butterfly barrister from head to foot, 
without saying a word. That general sur- 
vey concluded, Mr. Cocksedge caught the 
young man's right hand, and began to peck 
at it with the nails of his own right forefin- 
ger and thumb. Having pecked at him as 
though he wished to nip little pieces out of 
his flesh, Mr. Cocksedge said, *Umph I — flac- 
cid; ah! general debility; — febrile action — 
tells its own story f 

* What story ?' inquired Rupert, angry ra- 
ther than amused. 

* Sit down ; take a chair here,' answered 
Mr. Cocksedge, gruffly, * ijiless Dr. Purley 
wants you there any longer. Now, sir, give 
me your history.' 

* Certainly I will do that,' replied Rupert — 
and with great volubility he proceeded to 
give the substance, as well as the sum of cer- 
tain statements which he had made in writing 
to the actuary of * the Vulture.' * Name, Ru- 
pert Smith ; residence, Essex Court, Temple; 
rank, gentleman ; profession, British Bar ; oc- 
cupation, nothing ; place of birth, London ; 
age, twenty-eight, or thereabouts. I have nev- 
er been in the military or naval service, but 
I practice fencing at Angelo's in Leicester 
Square, and occasionally row on the Thames; 
I have not had cow-pox; I have not had 
small-pox, but I have been vaccmated ; my 
habits are, and always have been, sober and 
temperate ; I neither am, nor ever have been 
afflicted with disease of any internal organ, 
or with gout, asthma, habitual cough, spit- 
ting of blood, fits, palsy, mental disorder, de- 
lirium tremens, or any other disorder tending 
to shorten life. My life has never been pro- 
posed at any other offlce, and consequently it 
is needless for me to say that it has neithm 
been accepted nor declmed by any insurance 
offlce ; I cannot state the name and address 
of my usual medical attendant, because I 
haven't one ; I am equally powerless to refer 
you to any physician, surgeon, ap6ttiecary, or 
other healer of the sick, who has at any time 
prescribed for me, for the simple reason that 
since an attack of fever which I had in my 
youth I have never been ill, and the doctors 
who attended me during that illness are no 
longer alive.' 

With equal composure and fluency did Mr. 
Rupert Smith run through this statement of 
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facts ; nothing in his voice implying that he 
was desirous to amuse himself at the expense 
of Mr. Cocksedge's dignity ; a merry bright- 
ness in his eyes alone indicating that he re- 
strained himself from open laughter by a 
strong effort of will. 

* Good heavens, sir ! when are you goin§ to 
stop?' exclaimed Mr. Cocksedge, throwmg 
himself back in his chair, and striking out 
spasmodically with his legs. 

* At this very moment, Mr. Cocksedge,' re 
turned Mr. Rupert Smith, a scarcely percept- 
ible smile playing over his face, * I have done ; 
for, on my honor, L know of no other cir- 
cumstance, and I possess no other informa- 
tion touching the past and present state of 
my health or habits of life, with which the 
directors of " the Vulture " ought to be made 
acquainted.' 

* Enough of this fooling, sir,' responded 
Mr. Cocksedge, fiercely. * it is my duty to 
subject you to careful examination. I have 
a duty to perform, sir ; a duty to the directors 
of "the Vulture"— a duty to the public. 
And, sir, flippancy will not divert me from 
my duty.' 

*Pray, perform it at your leisure. My 
time is of no importance to me or any one 
else. I wait your convenience,' was Rupert's 
studiously courteous answier. 

* You smoke, Mr. Smith, I see it in the pu- 
pils of your eyes ; I can detect it in your 
general atony. You smoke, sir ?' 

' You heard me say so just now to Dr. 
Purley,' rejoined Rupert, bowing and smil- 
ing, as he turned towards the physician, who 
stood in the background, an amused specta- 
tor of an amusing scene. 

* I heard you, sir, but you words did not 
help me to the discovery,' replied the sur- 
geon, sternly, taking a stethoscope from his 
pocket. * Allow me. I shall not detain you 
long.' 

Having laid his stethoscope on the table in 
readiness for use, Mr. Cocksedge rose, and 
having walked close up to the butterfly bar- 
rister (who also rose) did best to make him 
feel extremely uncomfortable. 

First, Mr. Cocksedge laid his hands on Ru- 
pert's coat collar, one hand on either shoul- 
der, and stared him full in the face. As Ru- 
gert was only of average stature and Mr. 
ocksedge was very tall, the surgeon looked 
down upon his subject from an imposing ele- 
vation. Many hundreds of times had he so 
stared inordinate smokers out of counte- 
nance, reducing their nervous systems to a 
condition of deplorable instability, and filling 
tijjiem with an agreeable conviction that their 
oays were fast drawing to a close. But Ru- 
pert appeared altogether indifferent to the 
scrutiny. He never flushed, nor turned pale, 
nor trembled, nor scraped with his feet. In- 
stead of dropping his eyes, he raised them, 
and looking calmly up into his inquisitor's 
face, evinced his readiness to be stared at 
during his opponent's pleasure. Mr. Cock- 
sedge was perplexed, and felt himself worst- 
ed. Already looking down, he couldn't drop 
his glance, so he raised it, and sought reas- 
surance in the whitewashed ceiling. Then 
after the lapse of a few moments he brought 



his eyes once more down upon his imperturb- 
able adversary. 

The adversary was smiling. 

The surgeon colored. 

* Ah ! uneasy muscular action,' observed 
Mr. Cocksedge. * Do you feel faint ?' 

* Not at all,— I feel slightly amused.' 

* Huniph I you can't see yourself' 

* But 1 can see vou.' 

* Well, sir, and why should you laugh at 
me?' 

* Because,' returned Rupert, in a bland 
voice, without the slightest departure from 
his previous courtesy of tone, * you intended 
to stare me out of countenance, and I beat 
you. I knew your eyes would turn up to the 
ceiling before mine fell to the floor.' 

Taking his hands from Rupert's shoulders, 
the lugubrious surgeon said, * Expand your 
chest.' 

The adversarv expanded it. 

Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge went through 
an elaborate process of percussion. The ex- 
panded chest fitted closely to the dainty 
shirt-front that covered it, and Mr. Cocksedge 
played upon it — slowly and airily at first, 
with the points of his ten fingers, — quickly 
and viciously at last, with the bony, knobby 
knuckles of his two fore-fingers. 

* Not a bad drum that,' observed Rupert, 
critically, when the surgeon at length brought 
his tappmgs and rappings to an end with a 
brisk batters of knocks. 

* Do you feel any pain ?' 

* A great deal.' 

* Where ?' asked Mr. Cocksedge, eagerly. 

* On the surface— between the skin and car- 
tilage of my sternum,' answered Rupert, with 
a twinkle of malicious humor in his blue 
eyes, * just where you have been striking me.' 

* Pshaw 1 I didn't mean that. No internal 
pain?' 

* No internal pain.' 

* What ? No sensation whatever ?' 

^ Just a slight sensation of pleasure, as if I 
had taken a mild stimulant.' 

* Fetch a full breath,' cried the surgeon. 
The adversary obeyed. 

* Fetch another,' said Mr. Cocksedge. 
Mr. Rupert Smith complied. 

* That doesn't hurt you ?' 
' Not a bit' 

* Another inspiration ; and then send forth 
the breath in a quick, sharp, strong current,' 
cried the inquisitor, raising his voice and giv- 
ing his commands after the manner of a drill- 
sergeant putting a recruit through his facings. 

Mr. Rupert Smith obeyed. 

* Well, that caused no inconvenience ?' in- 
quired Mr. Cocksedge. 

* My dear sir,' rephed Rupert, in a mild and 
explanatory accent, * I will tell you some- 
thing. Three months since I bet Sir Ronald 
Fitzwigram a guinea that I would stand on 
tiie pavement on the north side of Pall Mall 
and spit upon the roof of the Refbrm Club at 
the first trial. Sir Ronald brought a party of 
friends to witness me make the attempt. 
Lord Anchovy was umpire. — ^Well ?' 

You won !' shouted Mr. Cocksedge, boldly, 
in an instant, determining not to express sur- 
prise at the achievement 
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*No I dldii*t. You should not anticipate 
the point of a man's story/ replied Rupert, 
coolly. * I lost.* 

* Of course you did !' exclaimed Mr. Cock- 
sedge, adroitly making his assertion appear 
as u it had been a question. * I knew what 
your answer would be. No human lungs 
could perform such a feat.' 

* I lost,' continued Rupert, without noticing 
the interruption, ^because ^ 

* Because you could not win,' put in the 
surgeon, rudely. 

* No — the affair was more remarkable than 
you suppose, Mr. Cocksedge. I lost, because 
I spat clean over the club.'^ 

Sir. Cocksedge turned crimson, and seized 
his stethoscope. 

* Sir,* he growled, grinding his teeth vicious- 
ly as he uttered the last word of the announce- 
ment, * I must continue my examination ; with 
the aid of the stethoscope I must ascertain 
the exact condition oiyour hearV 

*By all means,' assented the adversary, 
openmg his waistcoat. 

Stethoscopic auscultation is not a pleasant 
process to the person who has to submit to it. 
Foreigners who have been reared under the 
inquisitorial systems of paternal governments 
can endure it with composure ; but it upsets 
the equanimity of the ordinaiy Englishman, 
whom long experience of free mstitutions has 
rendered impatient of minute inquiry into his 
private affairs. John Bull objects to the in- 
come tax, not because he dislikes taxation 
(for, if he is judiciously handled, he likes to 
pay Caesar rather more than Caesar's due) ; 
not because he objects to just taxation (for 
more than once in the present century he has 
cried aloud, and with good result, for an equal 
distribution of public burdens) ; he objects to 
the income tax because it pries into his led- 

fer— because by its operation he ma^ some 
ay be put into the dilemma of having to 
submit to a surcharge, or endure the indignity 
of having the vital organs of his commercial 
existence inspected by a stranger. The same 
love of privacy which makes Mr. Bull guard 
his private cash-book with a jealous eye causes 
him to shrink from espionage into his heart 
and lungs. 

* Now, Mr. Smith, there is no reason for you 
to be alarmed,' croaked Mr. Cocksedge, as he 
placed one end of the stethoscope on Rupert's 
chest, directly over the region of the heart. 
*This operation will give you no pain, and 
very little inconvenience. 1 am about to listen 
to your heart. If there is any mischief in that 
important organ, it will not be aggravated by 
the fact that 1 know it. It may be that your 
heart is healthy, in which case it will give me 
great pleasure to tell you so ; the case may be 
mr otherwise, in which case I shall, of course, 
not pain you by making any remark.' 

* But will leave me to mfer from your silence 
that I shall be dead within three months ?' 

Mr. Cocksedge pursed up his lips. 

Then Mr. Cocksedge applied his ear to the 
stethoscope and listened. 

For a minute Mr. Cocksedge counted the 
reverberations of the heart, and then looked 
up at the young man— with surprise ^nd dis- 
appointment in his face. 



*Exactlv. I thought you would be sur- 
prised,' oDserved Rupert, coolly, in no way 
affected by circumstances which usually ac- 
celerate the action of tardy circulations. * It 
is never any faster, never any slower. It is 
always some twenty beats below the rate of 
an average, able-bodied Englishman's heart. 
The pulsations are like the strokes of a ham- 
mer — fifty to a minute. Did you ever listen 
to such a heart? Thud! thud! thud! In 

?oint of fact, it is a most remarkable heart, 
have played a game of billiards for fifty 
guineas, and won the match by a single 
stroke; well, just before I made the last 
stroke I paused, and felt mjrpulsa It was no 
faster than it is now ; than it was when I sat 
at m^ breakfast a few hours since. It was 
strikmg fifty sound beats to a minute. Thud 1 
thud! thud! I think of reading a paper 
about it at the learned society in Albemarle 
street.' 

Mr. Cocksedge laid down his stethoscope, 
greatly disgusted. 

Dr. Arthur Purley took it up and listened 
to this strange heart. 

* It is a most remarkable organ,' observed 
the physician, when he had kept his ear to 
the instrument for two or three minutes. 
After a pause he inquired, whilst a humorous 
smile played over his lips and eyes, * Is that 
heart capable of love ?' 

* My dear Dr. Purley,' was the answer, * I 
am a philosopher, and therefore have little to 
do with tender emotions. When I love, how- 
ever, iny heart takes no part in the transac- 
tion. 1 love with my head. It is a much 
safer plan than loving with the heart, and 
quite as pleasant to the nervous system.' 

A pause. 

* But,' observed Mr. Cocksedge, returning 
once more to the contest, * you are scarcely in 
such good condition as a young man of your 
age ought to be. There is a manifest want of 
muscular tone in your system. Nicotine has 
weakened the fibre of your entire structure.' 

Whereupon Mr. Cocksedge began again to 
peck with his nails at the flesh of Rupert's 
hands. 

* Perhaps I am not quite so strong as I 
ought to be,' modestly assented Rupert. 

* Umph I very atonic I absolutely flabby I' 
croaked Mr. Cocksedge, growing bolder and 
more offensive as he continued his series of 
nips at Rupert's hands. * Now just take my 
hand— don^t shake it, but give it a steady 
pressure. Mind, continue the pressure — 
gradually heightening it. I will tell you when 
to stop.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith complied. 

* That will do,' remarked the surgeon, after 
a lapse of fifty seconds. 

*Are you satisfied ?' inquired Rupert, still 
keeping firm hold of the surgeon's hand, and 
steadily raising the muscufir force of his 
grasp. 

* Quite— quite ; I am satisfied,' Mr. Co<^- 
sedge answered quickly— tears starting to his 
eyes, and crimson to the tip of his nose. 

* You see,' replied Rupert, with a signifi- 
cant smile, * I am continuing the pressure — 
andgradually heightening it.' 

' Yes, yes,' ejaculated Mr. Cocksedge, be- 
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ginning to dance under the inflicted torture, 

* but you may leave off now. Don't you hear 
me ? Science has attained her object.' 

* But I have not attained mine, mildly re- 
plied the barrister. 

* Don't yoii hear me, sir ? I am satisfied.' 

* But I am not.' 

* If you don't leave go, I'll bring an action 
against you for assault,' roared the surgeon, 
stamping on the floor. 

* You asked me to raise the pressure.' 

* I tell you to leave go ! You are mad. You 
are insane 1* 

*Am I atonic?' inquired Rupert, with a 
polite smile, as he still increased the power of 
his terrible grip. 

* No I' screamed the unfortunate Mr. Cock- 
sedge. 

* Am I flabby? ' asked Rupert, giving a last 
turn to the screw of his vice. 

* No I' shrieked the surgeon ; and then caper- 
ing like a flogged negro, he ydled out, * Zounds I 
and ten thousand fimes 1 W on't any one take 
him off me ? He's a maniac ! He is danger- 
ous—help r 

When Rupert at length relaxed his grasp, 
Mr. Cocksedge fell back into his chair, white 
with rage and agony. 

* You must have strange power in that 
delicate, girlish hand of yours,' remarked Dr. 
Parley, amused in his quiet way by the scene, 
and at heart not displeased at his colleague's 
discomfiture. 

* I have,' returned Rupert, with a smile. 

* Would you like to shake hands with me?* 

* I would rather look at your bare arms ; 
that sight would satisfy my curiosity.' 

* Tut r laughed Rupert ; * you would like 
to look at more than that.' 

In a minute the butterfly barrister had 
pulled off his coat, waistcoat, shirt, and thin 
flannel-jacket, and stood naked from the crown 
of his head to his loins — ^naked as a gladiator 
stripped for contest. In all that relates to the 
human form the doctor's eye and the artist's 
eye are the same. They have both studied 
anatomy, and both experience a scientific 
pleasure at the sight of a perfect frame. And 
Rupert's was a perfect frame. Graceful with 
a ^ace which for an instant (but no longer) 
gave beholders an impression that it was not 
endowed with great strength, and harmo- 
niously developed by various exercises, which 
had trained all parts alike, instead of stimu- 
lating one set of muscles at the expense of 
another, it was a body in which youthful 
beauty and manly vigor, the grace of the strip- 
lingaud the thews of an athlete, were united. 

* When you first came into this room, Mr. 
Smith,' observed Dr. Purley, after he had sur- 
veyed and touched the well-knit body with 
evident though silent admiration, * I thought 
you were nothing more than a well-dressed 
dandy; but I see my mistake.' 

* An idle and efPeminate lounger,' returned 
Mr. Rupert Smith, somewhat pompously, ' is 
frequently a strong man in disguise. But 
where is Mr. Cocksedge?* 

* He has left the room,' answered Dr. Pur- 
ley, with a distant approach to a laugh. 

* I hope he won't report against my life to 
the directors.' I 



* You may make yourself quite easy on that 
point,' returned tne physician; 'your life is 
accepted.' ^ 

CHAPTER LXVn. 

A FBIENDLY TRIAL OP STRENGTH. 

Having transacted their business in Broad 
Street, City, Mr. Jabez Gandle and his client 
left the Vulture Oflice, and walked back to 
the solicitor's quarters in King William 
Street, where Mr. Rupert Smith signed cer- 
tain documents put into his hand by the law- 
yer, and in return for his signatures obtained 
possession of a cheque for six hundred 
pounds. 

* You don't look so strong as you — are^ re- 
marked Mr. Gandle, eyeing his client craftily, 
as Rupert put the cheque into his pocket-booK. 
' I have a strong hand, but I don't think I could 
have punished that croaking misanthrope, 
Cocksedge, so completely as you did.' 

* Tou have a strong hand?' inquired Ru- 
pert. 

* It was a strong hand.' 

* Let me shake it, for I am going.' 

* I had rather not,' returned Mr. Gandle. 

* On my honor, I will be fair with you. If 
I am stronger than you, I will not make an 
unfair use of my stren^h.' 

Upon which mtimation Mr. Jabez Gandle 
put forth his right hand, and Rupert, having 
disposed of his pocket-book, joined the law- 
in a strong grasp. 

A striking pair — strangely similar — ^notably, 
unlike — ^were the two men, as they stood 
eyeing each other with gaze half comic and 
half fierce, and doing their best to win in the 
contest. They were both gracefully made; 
neither of them, however, impressing a care- 
less observer with an idea of bodily strength, 
though each possessed an unusual amount of 
muscular force. The young barrister was 
fair, light, fresh, blue-eyed ; the money-lender 
was dark, wrinkled, and swarthy, as well as 
pallid. Sleek, selfish, arrogant youth, was 
expressed in Rupert's face ; sly, cautious, in- 
defatigable manhood in Mr. Jabez Gandle's 
seamed forehead, twinkling eyes, and in the 
thin lips of his large mouth. 

* We are well matched,' observed Rupert, 
when the grasp had been continued n>r a 
couple of mmutes. 

* Yes, well matched.* 

* Do you give in ?' 
*No. Do you?' 

* Is it a drawn game ?* 

* If you like.' 
*Good.' 

* Good.' 

Whereupon the solicitor and his client un- 
clasped hands, and having regarded each 
other with looks of drollery and astonish- 
ment, exchanged compliments. 

Then Mr. Rupert Smith smoothed his hair, 
ac^usted his neck-tie, drew on his gloves, and, 
having thus put his plumage in order, nod- 
ded with an air of good-natured patronage to 
Mr. Jabez Gandle. As he left the solicitor's 
office he went his way, happy in the knowl- 
edge that his pocket-book contained a rich 
man's cheque for six hundred pounds. 
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Exciting and peculiar as the events of that 
day were, they made no lasting impression 
on the young man's mind. His negotiations 
with Mr. Jabez Gandle, his visit to the Vul- 
ture Office, hi& contest with Mr. Cocksedge, 
and the insurance of his life, appeared to him 
merely as amusing but comparatively unim- 
portant incidents. They were facts for the 
moment, not for memory; so he put them 
lightly aside ere three days had passed ; and 
before twelve months had gone over his head 
he had clean forgotten all about the London 
attorney, whose offices were in King Wil- 
liam Street, City, and about the insurance of 
his life. Though he had pledged himself to 
pay the premiums on the policy as they be- 
came due, it is needless to say that he had never 
intended to fulfil that part of the contract. 
So all thought and recollection of that morn- 
ing's deeds soon passed from him. Had he 
appreciated their importance, had he in the 
vaguest way imagined that they or any of 
them could exercise an influence on his fu- 
ture course in that strange domestic drama 
in which he had been for years playing a 
clandestine part, he would have paid them 
more heed. 

Young men of Mr. Rupert Smith's shadowy 
morality and lawless habits jostle against so 
many persons, and perform so many thought- 
less acts, in their dealings with what they 
are pleased to term the * game of life,' that 
they not unfrequently forget weighty inter- 
views and momentous transactions, and con- 
sequently, at critical periods of life, fail to 
see whither they are tending. 

But by Mr. Jabez Gandle the events of that 
morning were not forgotten. 



CHAPTER LXVin. 

THE MEMOBIES OP THE GRA.VE. 

The same Thui*sday on which * the Vul- 
ture ' took Mr. Rupert Smith's life, was also 
an eventful day for his friend Edward. 

July, August, and September were sorrow- 
ful months for the artist. His rupture with 
John Harrison Newbolt, and the gloomy 
aspect of his position towards Florence, were 
not the sole causes of his discomfort. In the 
first week of August John Buckmaster died — 
breathing his last as he lay in -the arms of his 
fevorite pupil. 

* The lady,' the old art-teacher had said to 
Edward on a certain occasion which readers 
will not have forgotten, * who once wore that 
fece died two years since (her beauty went 
with her throughout life), and she was buried 
in that great garden of the dead which you 
pass as you walk to Harrow. The next tomb 
is empty ; it is mine. I have bought it ; and 
when I die you shall lay me by her side. The 
pride of this world will permit me to have 
that marriage.' 

So Edward reverentially laid the body of 
his old master in the tomb which had been 
provided for it. 

At the funeral, which was attended by a 
large number of his pupil&— some of whom 
had risen to be distinguished artists— Edward 



appeared as chief nioumer ; and as he turned 
away from the grave, and, having sepa- 
rated himself from the sad crowd, walked 
back to Holbom alone, he felt, not for the 
first time in his life, a bitter sense of desola- 
tion. 

Men do not make close acquaintance with 
the despair which lingers where death has 
been until they have learnt from life's stem 
book of wisdom the value of friendship — 
tlieir need of human affection. Children are 
stunned by the unfamiliar aspect of the King 
of Terrors, or with violent weeping, writhe 
under the grief which they cannot entertain ; 
but after a few brief days they smile again 
and forget the gloomy spectacle which scared 
their senses, without penetrating to the inner 
chambers of feeling. It is otherwise with 
perfectly developed natures ; and fortunate is 
the man who, when he has passed a few brief 
years beyond the threshold of adult life, can 
say that the joys of his existence outnumber 
the solemn memories which come from si- 
lent graves to throw dark shadows over his 
path. 

Young friend — ^you who are burning to 
try your powers in the race for fame and for- 
tune, whose heart is warm with hope, whose 
limbs are animate with joyous health — take 
the words of this page to heart. Ere long the 
spectres of the past will flit around you ; friends 
now dear to your heart will disappear ; for a 
while their absence will be unnoticed by you, 
and when you next hear of them, you will be 
told that they have gone away for ever. The 
mother to whose ready ear you carry your 
triumphs will ascend to heaven, and the glad- 
ness of victory will never again be to you 
what it has been. Maybe, the angels of your 
home will vanish — before you have taught 
them to see the fullness of your love. Rivals, 
with whom you have contended with fierce 
heat will pass to the silent land, the calmness of 
their retreating faces turning your miserable 
ambitions to mockery. Enemies may fall 
suddenly — enemies whom you have not for- 
given. Oh, take the counsel. — Take little 
heed for yourself— much for others. Be ge- 
nerous to all men. Be generous; so that the 
memories of the grave may not be terrible as 
well as solemn. 

The little wealth which John Buckmaster 
left behind him was bequeathed to Edward. 
But that little wealth was indeed very little. 
His pictures he had disposed of before his 
death, giving them to old friends and former 
pupils as parting memorials. But Edward 
was his executor and sole legatee, thereby 
acquiring something less than 300?. from 
his old master's estate, after his debts had 
been paid and the good-will of his school 
sold. 

Had John Buckmaster left him a fortune, 
Edward would not have sorrowed less deeply 
for him. 

Very desolate was the young artist when 
he gazed at John Buckmaster's vacated chain 

The shadows of death encompassed him. 

He still mourned for his father. 

His old master was dead. 

And Flo, also, he feared was dead — to 
hun. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 



IN WHICH MR. PHILIP TUBVEY CONFESSES 
HIS CHIEF WEAKNES& 

Through the clouds of melancholy which 
surrounded hun, Edward looked forward to 
the time when he should be able to leave 
England for Rome. Many detidls of the in- 
tended journey had been decided upon. Ru- 
pert had announced that he shoidd, by the 
commencement of October, receive funds 
which would enable him to live in Italy for the 
next two or three years, and had in general 
terms declared his resolve to devote those 
years to persevering study of art Indeed, as 
the conclusion of his Temple life drew near, 
the butterfly barrister really entertained 
something like a definite purpose to apply 
his talents to a profession in which he was 
at least qualified to achieve a respectable po- 
sition. On the other hand, Edward made 
up his mind that he would start for the soutii 
of Europe by the middle of October* 

The young men had decided to give up 
their chambers in the Temple and Fumival's 
Inn and sell their furniture, books, and artis- 
tic apparatus, with the exception of a few 
articles which they would place in a common 
chest, and leave behind them, under the cus- 
tody of a lady who had promised to take 
chaige of the box during their absence. This 
lady was Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace— a lady whom Edward had 
never seen, but of whom Rupert had recent- 
ly spoken, on two or three occasions, as * his 
mother's dearest and earliest frigid.' 

They had determined to free themselves 
from England and English associations, to 
pass two or three years m scenes where there 
would be little to remind them of past dis- 
appointments, and on returning to Britain 
at the end of that term to begm life anew. 
With this resolve they had taken measures 
for relinquishing their rooms, and converting 
their slender possessions into money — ^the 
power of which, in the form of letters of 
credit, would gain due recognition in any 
European capital. They haa even marked 
out their route, agreed to pass a day in Jer- 
sey on their way to France, and selected the 
places at which they would tarry as they made 
their leisurely progress from Northern France 
to the Tiber. 

Perhaps, even while he made these ar- 
rangements, there lived in Edward's breast a 
feint hope that, after all, events might take 
place which would materially modify his 
scheme of foreign travel and foreign resi- 
dence. It is possible that, amongst the many 
considerations which caused him to defer his 
departure till the middle of October, there 
was a longing to see Florence, or at least Ida, 
once more before he left the country. It is 
even credible that at unguarded moments 
imagination placed pleasant pictures before 
his mind's eye, and endeavored to sap his for- 
titude and purpose by whispering promises 
of joy — promises which his better and more 
common sense assurred him could not be ful- 
fOled. The noisy capitalist would relent ; the 
member for Harling was a tender and dis- 
cemmg as weU as proud father, and he 



would see what was really for his child's 
happiness, and seeing it, would adopt a 
course which would wound nothing but his 
own self-love. A six weeks' trip in the High- 
lands would bring the kindliest and most 
generous qualities of his nature into play, 
and the sight of Flo's face (no longer gay 
but pensive) continually before him would 
speedily shake and eventually overcome his 
opposition. Ida was near him, ready to 
detect every sign of feltering on his part, and 
to seize every occasion for reconciling him to 
the proposal of Flo's lover — ^the man whom 
Flo likewise loved. Such were the sugges- 
tions of delusive hope ; and though Edward 
bravely tried to put them aside, and made a 
thousand fierce resolves not to listen to them, 
it is probable that they had more influence 
over him than even he would have had the 
coura^ to confess. 

Durmg August and September he worked 
but little. In the morning of each day he 
dallied with his brushes and etching tools, 
amusing himself, or rather tiying in listless 
mood to amuse himself, not genuinely work- 
ing. The after-part of each day he spent 
in long walks and wretched musings; 
and these walks were always in the same 
direction. 

Is there need to state the direction ? 

The * Clock House,' Muswell Hill, was 
comparatively deserted throughout these 
months. The gardeners moved slowly about 
the gardens, tending on the lovely things 
which they and nature had produced, rather 
than toiling to produce others; regulating 
the temperature of the conservatories, clip- 
ping the dainty turf of the trim lawns, water- 
ing the plants to whose beauty there were so 
few witnesses, gathering baskets of luscious 
fruit, and, perhaps, thinking it stranger that 
rich people should lavish money on orna- 
mental grounds, and leave them just as they 
were at their most perfect loveliness. Just so 
much human life was there in the gardens of 
the * Clock House,' but no more. Their ma- 
chinery was watched and kept up to its usu- 
al efliciency, but their beauty was not enjoy- 
ed. There were no picturesque groups of 
well-dressed men and women on the grass, 
no children playing under the trees, no 
friends lounging through the shrubbenr paths. 
Usually gardeners are the reverse of loqua- 
cious, and when they are given to talMng 
they murmur, mutter, grumble, but never 
speak with clearness and ringing confidence. 
Constant association with living things, 
whose silence is as impressive as their beaa- 
ty, gives them the quietude though not 
the loveliness of flowers. Thus it was that 
the * Clock House' gardens seemed steeped 
in mysterious silence, now that Flo's silver 
laugh, and Ida's meriy cries, and John Har- 
rison Newbolt's rattling thunder, and the 
babble of the rich man's friends, were no 
longer heard in them. The place still had 
color and perftime, rustling leaves and balmy 
breezes, sunlight and shade, green sweep and 
unbrageous foliage, insects humming a drowsy 
music, and shrubberies resonant with the 
notes of birds. Perhaps a stranger would 
have enjoyed the solitude of those delicious 
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gardens, deeming the absence of ' the family' 
an addition to their charms. But to Edward 
it seemed that all joyous life had left them, 
and been replaced by a visible sadness. 

There were not many people to watch his 
coming and going. 

The patches of white holland filling the 
window-frames of the great house showed 
that the family were away, and that visitors 
would not be received. Within the red walls 
Mr. Philip Turvey reigned supreme over three 
selected menials — three servants whom he had 
chosen out of all his staff to bear him com- 
pany durmg the absence of Mr. Newbolt and 
the ladies. Every day the Grand Vizier had the 
principal rooms of the house aired and dusted ; 
every day the staircase and great hall were 
swept ; and four times a day the butler walked 
through the grounds to see that all was right. 
A dreary, weary life did Mr. Turvey lead dur- 
ing August and September. In the gardens he 
was unable to get upon a suitable footing with 
the gardeners, who secretly despised him for 
knowing nothing about flowers, were vindic- 
tive towards him for his acquaintance with 
pictures and * igh hart,' and hated him as ser- 
vants always hate the servant who is put over 
them. In the stables he knew himself to be 
an object of derision and animosity. The 
coachman, the grooms, the * helps,' feared him, 
for they knew him to be the Joseph whom 
their Pharaoh had raised and put over all his 

gossessions : but they would, one and all, have 
ked to duck him in the horse-pond. * Mister 
Turvey,' the chief groom used to observe, 
with a bitter accent on the title, * can talk 
about picters and picter-frajaes, but about a 
dawg or about a 'oss he knows no more than 
an old currycomb. My brother is in Aus- 
tralia, and I've been in Australia— in the 
bush. Well, I should like to take Mister Tur- 
Vey up into the bush, and strip hjm stark 
naked, and then say to him, * Now, shift for 
pourself, you varmmt. There ain't no picter- 
frames for you to dust here. Shift for your- 
self, you varmint." ' Detraction is the shadow 
of greatness. Every man who is placed upon 
an eminence breathes an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and enmity. The sub-imperial couch 
of Mr. Philip Turvey was no bed of rose- 
leaves. Let under footmen accept this as- 
surance, and learn to be contented with ob- 
scurity. 

If fife was dreary in the gardens to the 
Grand Vizier during the Sultan's absence, it 
was still more dismal in the house. The 
Grand Vizier felt it due the dignity of the 



fiimily to keep all the window-bluids down, 
except at the brief periods of daily * airing ; ' 
and, consequently, if Death had been in the 
house, the interior of the mansion would not 
have been more gloomy. Moreover, there was 
not a single person in the establishment with 
whom Mr. Turvey could associate on equal 
terms. Mrs. Buddie, indeed, there was; but 
she was bedridden, and had become quite 
childish. Of the three * selected domestics ' 
Miss Louisa Martin was not one — ^she was in 
Scotland, cherishing lively contempt for the 
ways and people of North Britain, and waiting 
upon * her ladies.' 
Under these depressing circumstances, it 



was with pleasure equal to his surprise that 
Mr. Philip Turvey, as he was making an of- 
ficial survey of the gardens, one afternoon to- 
wards the end of August, came upon M r. 
Edward Smith, lymg at full lengtli on a bank 
in that part of the lower garden which was 
known as The Orchard. 

* Lor', Mr. Smith— hit's you— neglectmg 
hart and amusing yourself in the gardingr 
exclaimed the Grand Vizier. 

* Yes, Mr. Turvey,' responded the artist, 
looking up and rising as he spoke. * I have 
been here every day for some days past. I 
knew I should disturb no one — that Mr. 
Newbolt and the ladies were away. And I 
like to lie here and think, for I am not well, 
either in mind or body.' 

* If you said you was well I shouldn't be- 
lieve you, Mr. Smith, for you looks as hill as 
a hentire 'ospital. All Bartholomew's is a 
trifle compared to you.' 

* You know I am going to Italy soon ?' 

' Hi know it. But instead of maundering 
about here you bought to be at work. It 
would do you more good than all the physic 
in the world. Make a heffort, sir ; and go in 
fbr decorative hart, and master it. You nev- 
er treated that subject as it ought to be treat- 
ed. Decorative hart is a subject that should 
be treated hke a hoyster— you bought to take 
XhQ whole of it or none.' 

* I will try to take your advice,' returned 
Edward, gravely ; * but at present I am not 
good for much.' 

* Good for much !' observed Philip, with 
much pathos, * how should you be ? You 
have been hard put upon. No wine could 
bear the shaking you have had. How should 
you be good for much ?' 

* Why shouldn't I be good for much ?' re- 
torted Edward, quickly, his eye flashing, and 
crimson springing to his cheek, as he sudden- 
ly saw that he had been betrayed into touch- 
ing upon a subject about which it would be 
dishonor to give even a hint to Mr. Newbolt's 
servant. 

For half-a-minute Philip Turvey was si- 
lent. 

Then he said, gravely, * You have lost your 
old friend, Mr. J3uckmaster. That must have 
troubled you. I saw you at the fimeral, Mr. 
Smith, but I did not dare to speak to you.' 

The artist and the butler looked at each 
other. 

The young man saw that the Grand Vizier 
knew his secret ; he saw also that the Grand 
Vizier had so much delicacy of feeling that 
he would neither make it a subject of gossip 
to others, nor venture to talk about it to 
him. 

It was manifest also to Edward that he was 
an object of sympathy and genuine good will 
to the honest fellow, who had, out of pure 
pity and affection, alluded to a matter on 
which, of course, they could not speak, and 
had then skilfully withdrawn from ground on 
which he saw he ought not to have placed 
foot. 

All this was apparent to Edward, and in- 
stead of resenting the Grand Vizier's display 
of commiseration, his heart was* stirred with 
grateful feeling to him. 
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* Philip Turvey/ he said, gruffly but steadi- 
ly, *we understand each other, and I can 
trust you. Ifyou were as much a gentleman 
in position as you are in nature, you might 
help to make me happier ; but we each of us 
must do our duty to others. You understand 
me, Turvey ? You're a good fellow.* 

Having said which words the artist put 
forth his right hand so that the serrant might 
shake it. 

To which expressive gesture on the young 
man's part the Grand Vizier responded by 
drawing himself back, and bjr saying, in a 
manner that was totally devoid of his usual 
pompositv, * No, Mr. Smith, keep your 'and 
to yourself, and don't try to make me think 
myself your ekal. I talks big, hand I gives 
myself hairs,' (the last word was very strongly 
aspirated), * hand I bullies them as is hunder 
me in the 'ouse — it's in my natur' to be cocky 
— hit hall us were; hever since I were no 
'igher than a paint-pot hi've gone in for float- 
ing myself a-top of hevery body else ; but 
may hi die a ack-waiter hat hevening parties 
if hi hallow you — who is a hartist as behaves 
hisself like a gentleman, and who is a gentle- 
man as is a hartist, and no mistake about it, 
to join hands with the like of me, who, when 
my bumptiousness is boiled down and set to 
cool, is, after hall, no more than a top-serv- 
ant. Hang me, Mr. Smith, if I were to begin 
life again, hang me if I wouldn't sooner wear 
brass buttons under you than dress in black, 
and be at the 'ead of affairs in a dooke's pal- 
ace!' 

Whereupon Mr. Philip Turvey having given 
utterance to some portion of his strong emo- 
tion, and finding himself on the point of yield- 
ing to still deeper feelings, hastened from Ed- 
ward's sight, and made for the dim seclusion 
of an* adjacent shrubbery, where he could sob 
and blubber to his heart's content. 

After this memorable interview with the 
Grand Vizier, Edward continued to visit the 
spacious grounds and gardens of the Clock 
House until the last day of September. 

Doubtless he never set foot on the premises 
T^nlthout Philip Turvey's knowledge ; doubtless 
his movements were watched by the worthy 
man, who, having at first assumed to him a 
tone of ludicrous patronage, had eventually 
conceived for him sentiments of personal 
affection and fealty. Doubtless the artist nev- 
er laid himself down on the garden turf, or 
stood gazing wistfully at Plo^s silent home, 
imless the butler's eyes were taking cogniz- 
ance of his proceedings ; but however closely 
Philip watched the young man, they only ex- 
changed words on three occasions between 
the interview just described and the close of 
September ; and on those three occasions their 
conversation did not extend beyond a very 
few sentences. 

On the first of these three occasions the 
Grand Vizier, suddenly confronting Edward 
as the latter was sitting upon a gate in Crouch 
Lane, observed, *I ad a letter from John 
Harrison to-day. He and the la^es think 
hof turning omewards at the hend of ten 
days.' 

'^Indeed! *Iam much obliged to you for 
telling me.' 



* You would not wish to meet Mr. New- 
bolt, I suppose ?' 

* You are right, Mr. Turvey ; I wish to avoid 
him.' 

* And you'd rather he and the young ladies 
shouldn't hear that you ave walked about in 
these parts so much since they ave been 
away?' 

* 1 should regret to hear that they were in- 
formed how frequently I have been here.' 

' You would, Mr. Smith ? Now, you mean 
that ?' inquired Philip Turvey, wearing, as he 
spoke, so shrewd an expression on his face 
that he looked more like a respectable solicitor 
taking instructions than a country rector of 
an easy and old-fashioned school. 

* Of course I mean what I say.' 

* What you says applies to the entire lot f 
— to the ladies as well as to J. H. N. ? You 
understand me ?' 

' I quite understand you, Mr. Turvey,' Ed- 
ward answered, earnestly ; * and I pray that 
you see I am in earnest when I tell you that I 
wish them to remain in ignorance of my fre- 
quent visits to their grounds, which I have 
no longer a right to enter without a special 
invitation. Do bear in mind my entreaty 
on this point.' 

* Umph I' grunted Philip Turvey, evidently 
much dissatisfied with Edward's words. 

After a pause he added, * Then you'd like 
me to let you know aforehand the day when 
they mean to come ba<;k ? Hof course Mr. 
Newbolt will send me notice — so that I may 
get the place ready.' 

* You would greatly oblige me by doing so. 
You will be sure to have a long notice.' 

* No ; not a long notice, but hi shall 'ave a 
notice — three days or so. When Mr. New- 
bolt is coming 'ome from a houting he alius 
gives me notice. Then I'll bear your wishes 
m mind. You may rely on yours to obey^ 
P. T.-— excuse me for interrupting you, mi. 
Smith.' 

Philip Turvey, be it observed, had grown 
much more respectful in his demeanor to the 
young artist. 

* You have rendered me a service, and will 
render me another, Mr. Turvey. I am grate- 
ful to you.* 

Having received this acknowledgment of 
his frienffly offices, Mr. Philip Turvey bowed, 
and retreated into a path which led to the 
outer paddock of the Clock House enclosures. 

The second of the three interviews occured 
in Homsey churchyard, where Mr. Turvey 
and Edward met quite accidentally, as the 
former was taking his usual daily walk in 
search of health, and the latter was taking a 
circuitous route to the red brick mansion on 
the slope of Muswell Hill. 

* Lor, Mr. Smith, I wished to see you,' said 
the Grand Vizier, deferentially. * Indeed, hi 
'ad almost made up my mind to send you a 
line per post.' 

* Nothing gone wrong V inquired Edward, 
hastily, changing color as he put the question. 

* They're a^ coming back at the beginning 
of the month. Miss Newbolt and Miss. Flo 
will be *ome on the first, and Mr. Newbolt 
will return a few days later. He's a going to 
stop for phizzent shooting on his way 'ome.' 
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* Then I must discontinue my walks in this 
direction after the last day of September ?* 

* You must, Mr. Smith, unless you should 
object to meeting 'em by haccident,' answered 
Philip Turvey, suggestively. 

A pause. 

* Mr. Turvey,' inquired Edward, failing in 
his resolve not to allow the Grand Vizier to 
speak about Flo, * is your letter from Mr. 
JMewbolt, or from some one else ?' 

* I 'ave 'ad a epistle from John Harrison 
Newbolt.' 

* And from no on0 else ?' 

Mr. Philip Turvey blushed — even as Ed- 
ward used to blush when readers first made 
his acquaintance. 

* Hand hif there are a pusson as write me 
a occasional line when she are habsent ; hif 
there are a jroung and responsible fimmal as 
honor me with her confidence, so far as to ac- 
quaint me with her peculiar and hindividual 
sentiments, I hope hit are no matter of sur- 
prise. The hartist and the poet are of one 
fandred brew ; and of love the poet have very 
beautifully remarked — : ' 

Not waiting for Mr. Turvey's quotation 
from * the poet,' Edward ejaculated, * How is 
Miss Flo ? What does Miss Louisa Martin 
say about her ?' 

* Hif I pains you, Mr. Smith, it is yourself 
as does it,' returned the Grand Vizier. 

* For heaven's sake, is she ill ?' 

* She ain't ill — ^but she ain't well. She ain't 
no stronger than she was months back ; if any 
think of difference there be, she's something 
thinner and more out of sorts than when you 
were painting her picter.' 

Having made which announcement, with 
many signs of mental embarrassment, (for 
Mr. Turvey was embarrassed at Edward's 
discovery of his tenderness for Miss Louisa,) 
the Grand Vizier hastened out of Homsey 
churchyard, and though Edward greatly de- 
sired to have more news about Flo, he 
deemed it best not to follow him. 

The third interview occurred on the last 
day of September, just as Rupert, accompa- 
nied by Mr. Gandle, was taking his departure 
from the Vulture Life Insurance Office. 

On this occasion the Grand Vizier encoun- 
tered Edward near the spot where he had 
met him in the orchard more than a month 
before. 

The blinds of the Clock House were with- 
drawn, and the windows were open. 

* I see by the windows that you are making 
ready for them,' Edward remarked, when he 
had exchanged greetings with Philip Tur- 
vey. * Will they return to-morrow ?' 

There was something of subtlety, some- 
thing of mysterVj something of constraint in 
Philip Turvev's face, voice, and manner as he 
answered, * 'Ome, yes, they'll be at *ome to- 
morrow. You may be sure of that, Mr. Smith 
— for they are at 'ome halready. They re- 
turned a day sooner than their time, driving 
up in a 'ack-cab from the railway station and 
t^ing us by surprise.' 

* What ! Mr. Newbolt back already V asked 
Edward, quickly. 

* No, no, returned the Grand Vizier. * Not 
he. J. H. N. have gone for the phizzents ; — 



it's only the ladies and Miss Louisa who have 

come back, and— and ^ 

Philip Turvey stammered and changed 
color. ■ 

* Well, well, go on,' urged Edward. 

* You remember the fish pond, where Miss 
Flo keeps her gold and silver fish?' 

* Of com-se I do.' 

* And you remember the rock- work in the 
comer, and the Temple of Hart, where the 
statters are ?' 

* What of them?' 

* There's a lady there, sir, who would like 
to see you for a minute.' 

* A lady ?— what. Miss Newbolt ? Does she 
wish to see me ?' 

* Yes,' replied Philip Turvey, with an ef- 
fort. His answer was an untruth, and Philip 
could not tell a falsehood without feeling un- 
easiness in his conscience — and throat. * Miss 
Newbolt har there ; hand she would like to 
speak with you for a few minutes about 
something particular. That's Miss Newbolt's 
wish.' 

Before Edward had time to ask how Ida 
knew that he was in the neighborhood of the 
* Clock House,' or to form a conjecture as to 
the reasons which had induced her to send 
so unexpected an invitation to him through 
the Grand Vizier, that enthusiastic admirer of 
decorative art had retreated from the or- 
chard. 

* There,' murmured Philip Turvey to him- 
self, as he hastened from the orchard to Mrs. 
Buddie's parlor, where Miss Louisa Martin 
was waiting for his appearance, * hi've done 
hit; hif I'm wrong, hi won't repent — hang 
me if I do; for Miss Louisa told me to do it, 
and begged me to do it. It's her plan as well 
as mine. Hi've thrown 'em together ; and if 
they don't come to a hunderstanding, it will 
be their fault as much as their misfortune. He 
har not a Har Hay ; and I said I wouldn't 
give mj consent till he were a Har Hay ; but 
hi've yielded the pint. Miss Louisa asked 
me to bring them together; and there's just 
nothing I wouldn't do if that young woman 
asked me to do it — after a fiabsence of six 
weeks P 

CHAPTER LXX. 

PLIGHTED TBOTH. 

By the shortest route, along a path which 
threaded the skirted shrubberies of the * Clock 
House ' grounds, Edward made good speed to 
the comer of the garden where the Grand 
Vizier had led him to believe that he would 
find Ida. 

It was a quiet nook, protected by trees, 
and thickly screened by shrubs, observable 
from no window of the house, and lying 
away from the principal paths of the garden. 
A stone tank, full of gold and silver fish, 
and enlivened by a jet of water. Using to a 
superb height of at least six feet ; a classic 
summer-house, to wit, a lath and plaster 
alcove, supposed to be a model of a Greek 
temple ; half-a-dozen casts of antique statues, 
visible amidst luxuriant foliage ; a rude, rus- 
tic seat, and some mounds of artificial rock 
work, thickly clothed with creeping i^Usi^a^ 
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These were the chief features of the spot to 
which Edward directed his steps. It is need- 
less to say that the comer was strongly 
marked by the bad taste of the * cockney 
school' of art; but in defence of its sins 
against pure aesthetic principles, it could be 
pleaded that it was laid out by one of the 
principal originators of the * English Garden/ 
at a time when there was a*rage amongst hoiv 
ticultural connoisseurs for artificial cascades, 
classic groves, and other like combinations of 
art and nature. For some years past Ida had 
not permitted the gardener to lop or prune 
the trees. The grass was regularly mown, 
the water in the tank was kept fresh, and the 
fidlen leaves were removed; but otherwise 
human labor was not permitted to interfere 
with the efforts of nature to conceal the work 
of the original artists. The place, conse- 
quently, was a less flagrant offence against 
taste than a bare enumeration of its plaster 
adornments would lead readers to suppose ; 
and as a cool, quiet, and very secluded cor- 
ner of the grounds, it was, in the hot months 
of the year, often visited by the two sisters. 

Stooping, and then stepping forward under 
the dark branches of an old yew tree, Ed- 
ward entered this retired nook, and saw the 
lady to whom he had been sent by Philip 
Turvey, sitting on the garden chair, with her 
back towards him. The stillness and privacy 
of the spot impressed him; and, notwith- 
standing his agitation, he noticed the green- 
ness of the smooth turf, and the pattering of 
the water in the fish-bank, A score of red 
leaves — the first of a coming host — lay upon 
the grass ; and he observed them, as men are 
wont to observe trifles at moments of intense 
excitement. 

In another instant he was within three feet 
of the lady's chair ; could have touched her 
dress ; could have raised the garden hat which 
concealed her hair, neck and shoulders. 

She caught the sound of his foot, or the 
whisper of his breath ; and, like a startled 
fawn, she sprung from her seat, and then 
turned sharply round and faced the intruder. 

She was not Ida. 

Edward was standing face to face with Flo. 

Good cause had the Grand Vizier for mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of his conduct to- 
wards the young lovers. 

At the same instant the artist and the girl 
started backwards, as they gazed at each' 
other, struck with surprise, mistrust, terror. 
The nature of the trick which had been 
played upon him was immediately apparent 
to Edward, and the discovery of the charac- 
ter of his position was followed not less 
quickly by fear that Flo would be indignant 
at his mtrusion. 

* Pardon me — do pardon me—I would not 
have ventured here had I known ' 

Thus far had he gone in his apology, bend- 
ing as though he were about to kneel, when 
he beheld the alarm of her startled face pass 
away like a shadow from the surface of run- 
ning water, and saw it suddenly replaced by 
a light of Unutterable gladness. The light of 
her steady-gazing eyes ran forth to welcome 
him. There was joy visible on her open lips 
and in the eagerness of her outstretched chin 



and neck ; and her thin face — ^which, for a 
few seconds, had been death-like pale — flush- 
ed crimson as her gaze devoured the form, of 
which for months past she had thought miich, 
though she had said nothing. 

It was one of those moments when lovers 
read each other's hearts by looks, needing no 
words to tell the truths which are palpable in 
glowing face, and blazing eye, and throbbing 
breast. 

Scarce twenty seconds they gazed at each 
other ; — scarce twenty seconds, but that brief 
flash of time gave them thoughts for whole 
years of after-life; and then, ere one mo- 
ment's recognition of their mutual position, 
one instant's recollection of duty to parent, 
and of honor pledged to benefactor, struck 
the mind of either, hand met hand, eye eye, 
lip lip, and they were clasped in each other's 
arms. 

The two mighty rivers of love, so long kept 
asunder, at length had swept away floodgate 
and dam, and at their meeting had leaped up 
into a wild tumult of bliss. 

They sat down upon the rustic seat, forget- 
ful of all save that they were together ; unrnmd- 
ful of past anguish and present danger ; and 
taking no heed for the rature, except when 
amidst caresses and endearments they vowed 
to be true to each other ; to wait firm and stead- 
fest with mutual love until time should have 
removed all obstacles to their union — and to 
cling to the conviction that sooner or later 
they would be husband and wife. 

* Flo— darling Flo,' murmured Edward, 
looking into the girl's upturned eyes, and then 
kissing their lids, * our love shall make the 
years of waiting seem short. Let them be 
ten, or twice ten in number, what will they be 
in comparison with the years which shall fol- 
low? The mad beating of my heart tells me 
that our lives are not permanently to be kept 
apart. I shall be your husband — ^you my 
wife--wy yyifi ! Who can prevent it ?' 

A voice — hoarse, harsh, and terrible with 
a rage that could not be suppressed — answer- 
ed, *1 can prevent it, and I will.' 

A cry of affright from Flo, as she leaped 
from the arms in which she had been reposing ; 
an ejaculation of defiance from Edward as he 
turned upon the speaker. 

Neither she nor Edward recognized the 
voice, though it belonged to one with whom 
each of them was familiar. 

The speaker was a tall, stalwart man ; and 
when Flo and Edward looked upwards to his 
face, they met the keen, flashing glances of 
those fierce eyes — ^before which John Harri- 
son Newbolt's enemies had often cowered. 

! Father,' escaped the girl's lips, as for one 
brief instant she fronted the lightning of his 
anger; and having spoken that one word, 
Flo yielded to the timidity of woman's na- 
ture, and fled from the father, whose wrath 
she had never before personally encountered, 
— ^and from the lover whose arm was power- 
less to protect her at such a moment. 

She fled. 

But John Harrison Newbolt and Edward 
remained upon the ground. 
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CHAPTER LXKL 

A BREACH OF THE qUEBK^S PEACE. 

Fob two minutes Edward and his former 
patron gazed at each other in silence. 

Flo had been abashed by the fury of her 
father*s eyes; but Edward— gentle, simple, 
placable though he was in disposition — had 
nerve to meet the rich man's indignation, and 
was not deficient in courage to answer it. 
He had, in his boyhood, on the rocks and 
amidst the breakers of his native island, often 
met danger, and had never flinched. Fear he 
had never felt — except that fear which is the 
humble love borne by dependent man to Al- 
mighty Gk)d. To tremble before human anger 
was not in his nature. 

His eyes — clear, pure, guileless, undaunted 
— ^rested on the dark brows of his former pa- 
tron, whose face was almost purple with rage, 
and was so disfigured by a contest of emotions 
that the most intimate companion of hospita- 
ble, jovial, John Harrison Newbolt would 
have had ample justification for failing to re- 
cognise it 

* Edward Smith,* he began in a deep, husky 
growl, notably unlike the clear uproar of his 
ordinary tones, *I thought you a man of 
honor.* 

* And you know me to be one,* calmly inter- 
posed Edward. 

* I know you to be false to your word,* re- 
^ndeid John Harrison NewDolt, raising his 
voice and speaking rapidly, but making a 
series of brief pauses in his furiously insolent 
address ; * ungrateful to your benefactor ; cruel 
to a poor credulous child, who never knew 
an hour's sorrow till you crossed her path. I 
know you to be a mean tamperer with the filial 
duty of my children. You have accepted my 
hospitality, and abused it. You have taken 
my money, and repaid me with perfidy,-^ 
while you were treated as an honored guest 
in my house (penniless, obscure painter though 
you were, when I first took you by the hand), 
you taught my daughters to league with you 
against my will — although that will was never 
exercised save for the purpose of securing 
their happiness. Even when I learnt that 
you had stolen from me my child's love— and 
nad infused into her innocent mind a desire 
to wed a man scarce higher in degree than 
her servant — I tried to persuade myself that 
the mischief was my work — that the result of 
your dastardly scheming was on your part 
unintentional — that the partial success of your 
abominable plot was a disaster, not a crime- 
that jrour baseness was your misfortune, and 
nothmg more — that you were more deserving 
of my pity than my hatred and contempt. You 
know what my generosity has been to you — 
for you believed my foolish credulity to be 
boundless — and all that you sneered at as fool- 
ish credulity in me was sheer generosity. 
Qood ; you know in what terms I replied to 
y^our immeasurable presumption three months 
since. I return to my house, and find you— 
you, whom I had forbidden to set foot within 
my bounds— I find you— thieving that which 
is dearer to me than my gold.* 

The member for Harlmg paused, not be- 
cause he had poured out the vials of his in- 



dignation, but in orderTfcat he might take 
breath. 

* Mr. Newbolt,* answered Edward, availing 
himselfof the break— not to pay back scorn 
with scorn, nor to answer the monstrous 
charges directed solely at himself— but to 
protect Flo to the best of his ability, from the 
consequences of the afternoon's disaster, and 
free her from the unjust, if not groundless, 
suspicions of her father, who evidently la- 
bored under the misconception that the inter- 
view which he had disturbed was the result 
of an assignation — * you may slander and in- 
sult me with impimity, for you were my ben- 
efactor, and are the father of Miss Ida and 
Miss Florence, but be just to your child, up- 
on whom I came unexpectedly. Our meet- 
ing was a surprise to both of us. Had I 
known ihtlt I should meet her at this spot, I 
would not have approached it. Had she 
known that by coming here she would run 
risk of meeting me, I am sure that she would 
have taken good care to keep herself beyond 
my reach. Our meeting was, on our part, a 
pure accident. On my honor it was, on our 
part, unintentional.* 

* If I had two clerks,* retorted Mr. New- 
bolt, sending forth his words with increased 
quickness, and in an unbroken torrent, 
* whose honesty I mistrusted; if, in order 
that I might test the honesty of those clerks, 
I left the keys of my safe-closet in their way, 
and led them to beheve that at a certain hour 
they might securely achieve their felonious 
object ; if I came upon those clerks at that 
hour, caught them in my safe-closet, and 
with my own eyes saw them filling their 
pockets with my notes and my gold, do you 
think I would believe ttem if they (caught 
where they had no right to be, and appre- 
hended with the stolen property on their per- 
sons) had the impudence to assure me that 
they were respectable men, and had stolen 
in my safe-closet and broken open my cash- 
box by accidents I should answer them, 
"You are thieves! and you are liars!'* I 
make the same answer to you, Edward 
Smith. You have stolen the treasure of my 
home, and now— ^oi^ lie P 

There was no indignity which Edward 
would not have endured from Flo's father 
with forbearance — no insult to which he 
would have replied by an act of personal vio- 
lence on his benefactor. One often hears 
men talk hotly of concessions to which their 
pride would never consent, and humiliations 
to which they would never submit, for the 
sake of the women whom they love, or may 
love. One sometimes hears it said that no 
man of fine spirit would receive patiently an 
affront of any kind from the relations of the 
woi^an whom he worships, although to re- 
sent it would be to surrender his chance of 
her hand, and to doom himself to life-long 
misery. Every reader of this page can point 
to cases where engagements, based upon a 
considerable amount of genuine and mutual 
affection, have been terminated because the 
insolehCe of relations on the one side has ex- 
ceeded the Christian patience of the lover on 
the otiier. Such accidents do happen in 
* good society,* if not in * the best regulated 
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fiimilios.* ■ It is do ^krt of this history to lay 
down laws for the conduct of lovers under 
particular circumstances, and to define what 
provwa'tions will, and what provocations 
will not, justify a rupture of sentimental 
com]V)cts. Possibly the writer of this his- 
tory is inclined to think that in at least nine 
out of every ten such cases of severance the 
mischief is m some degree due to a preponder- 
ance of self-love in the aflfections of the per- 
son — be that person man or woman — ^who 
declines to fulm ^e interesting contract. But 
unquestionably there are cases where the an- 
imosities or prejudices of lovers* relations, on 
one side or both sides, are so violent in ex- 
pression and extreme in character, that the 
young people would act wisely to reconsider 
their positions, and strike a balancf between 
the fireside bliss and the family contentions 
which must necessarily follow their mar- 
riage. And putting forth the statement 
merely as an expression of purely personal 
feeling, the writer of * Not Dead Yet ' ven- 
tures to say that one of these cases has arisen 
f when a young lady's father, in good round 

English, stigmatises her lover as a and 

a 

Be it observed that the above spaces are 
left vacant out of respect to public opinion, 
which, in this refined and decorous age, does 
not permit a novelist to use strong language 
in his own person, although he may with im- 
punity put upon his stage characters who 
speak quite as forcibly as they feel. 

When John Harrison Newbolt closed his 
last speech with the offensive words, which 
have been printed in italics, Edward's eyes 
flashed, and he jerked backed his head as he 
felt a stream of fire run up his spine — from 
his loins to his brain. 

Unconsciously, he clenched his fists and 
raised his right arm, as though he were 
about to strike the man who dared to offer 
Mm such an insult. 

But he had no intention to stiike his vitu- 
perator. 

His menacing attitude, however, incensed 
his adversary as much as a blow would have 
incensed him. 

In an instant, the giant, with all the force 
t of his strong right arm, struck Edward full in 
the face, smiting him to the ground. 

Then, mad with passion, furious as a bull 
turning upon his tormentors at a bull fight, 
the giant spurned at the artist's prostrate 
form, and hastened from the spot. 



CHAPTER LXXn. 

EDWARD FINDS HIMSELF ALONE. 

For some minutes Edward lay upon the 
ground, stunned by the violence of the blow 
which he had received. 

As soon as he regained consciousness, he 
rose to his feet, and hastened from the spot 
where, within the brief space of half-an-hour, 
he had experienced the extremes of joy, an- 
ger, and humiliation. 

Fortunately, neither the altercation nor 
the assault had been witnessed by any of the 
Clock House servants. Fortunately, also,' 



Edward made good his retreat from the 
grounds without encountering the observa- 
tion of any one of Mr. Newbolt's many de- 
pendents. Mr. Philip Turvey, ignorant ot 
his master's unexpected return, was still in 
the act of confiding to Miss Louisa Martin 
all that he had done for the sake of her ap- 
proval, and Miss Louisa was on the point of 
rewarding the Grand Vizier's meritorious 
service with a * chaste salute ' (that was Miss 
Louisa's term for a kiss), when Flo's lover — 
pale, bleeding from the face, and disordered 
as to his dress — walked hurriedly along 
Crouch Lane, bent upon reaching Fumival's 
Lin as quickly as possible. 

Hailing the first cab which came in his 
way, he returned to Holbom and re-entered 
his chambers before Philip Turvey and Miss 
Louisa had learnt the utter failure of their 
benevolent scheme. 

The rest of that luckless day the young ar- 
tist spend in his studio ; distracted by anxiety 
for Flo, by impotent fiiiy towards her father, 
and by an almost insupportable conscious- 
ness of the complete and ignominious de- 
struction of his hope, that, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, Ida Newbolt's sister would eventually 
be his wife. 

He dreaded a call from Rupert during the 
evening ; but to his relief the time at length 
arrived when he could feel confident that the 
butterfly barrister would not make an appear- 
ance in the studio until the next day. 

The next day came, bringing to Edward a 
crowd of hideous reflections, similar in char- 
acter to those under which every man writhes 
who, on waking from a brief forgetftdness of 
misery, recalls 3ie misfortune of the preced- 
ing day, and in the clear light of a new morn- 
ing, whilst his sorrow is too new to be tho- 
roughly known, deems himself ruined— be- 
yond sl\1 hope of recovery. The hours wore 
on, but still the artist was not visited by the 
friend whose advent he at the same time 
dreaded and desired. He had risen from his 
bed, where he had slept soundly — as wretches 
often sleep after hours of intense excitement 
or after a paroxysm of sharpest agony. He 
had made his toilet, and even gone through 
the forms of breakfesting. He had risen 
from his seat upon the entrance of his laun- 
dress (who came into the studio to remove 
the breakfast things), and turning away from 
her, he had amused himself with watching 
the pigeons on the opposite roof. *If she 
sees,' he thought, * how my lip is cut and 
bruised, the talkative old creature will ask 
me how I came to be so disfigured ; in which 
case I should be fbrced to hold my tongue, 
for I could not tell her the truth about it, and 
I won't utter a falsehood — even to my ser- 
vant.' He made an attempt to work, and 
after ten minutes' trial, relinquished it; he 
opened a book, intending to read, and closed 
it when he had gazed vacantly on the same 
page for an entire hour; he did his best to 
take stock of his troubles, and lay plans for 
the future, but the troubles were so many, 
and the future was so vague, that it was alto- 
gether beyond his power to deal with them. 

Thus passed morning, noon, and the first 
hours of afternoon. 
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When shortly after 4 p. m. there was a tap 
at his outer door, and promptly answering it, 
under the impression that it was Rupert's 
summons, he found himself standing in the 
presence of a veiled lady. 

For twenty seconds she was silent ; stand- 
ing before the open door, motionless as well 
as speechless. 

* Is there no mistake ? May I ask jrou who 
is the person you wish to see ?' inquired the 
artist, bowing ; for with the exception of fe- 
male models, women never visited the studio ; 
and the lady's dress showed that she was not 
* a model.* 

*None, no mistake,* answered the caller, 
in a voice which Edward instantly recog- 
nised, 

* Miss Newbolt ? Is it indeed you T 

* Yes,' answered Ida, holding forth both her 
hands. * You will let me come in ?' 

Whereupon the two friends shook hands 
cordially, and Ida limped across the studio, 
and seated herself in the chair which Edward 
usually occupied. 

* We are alone ?' she asked, raising her 
thick veil as she spoke. 

* Quite.' 

* And we are secure from intruders ?' 

* My outer door is shut, and it shall not be 
opened, till Miss Newbolt bids me open it.' 

A pause. 

During which pause Edward, having recov- 
ered from his first surprise at Ida's appearance, 
ol»erved that the expression on her face was 
sorrowful and affectionate. She was pale, 
and looked worn - and harassed ; but the 
aspect of her beautiful countenance satisfied 
the artist that she had not come to Fumival's 
Inn for the purpose of reproaching him for 
his part in the recent proceedings. 

* I can stay with you but a very few min- 
utes,' she said, in rich musical tones, speaking 
with much agitation, and an equally manifest 
wish to impart comfort to one whom she knew 
to be in sore need of consolation. *Most 
people would blame me for coming here ; but 
I felt that if I did not see you I ought to write 
to you, and when I had written you a few 
lines, they seemed so cold and meaningless, 
that I burnt them, and resolved to speak to 
you myself. Poor boy I' and then she added 
with a shudder — * I see that mark on yoi** lip, 
and I know what it means.' 

* Forget that you have seen it, anyhow say 
nothing about it,' hastily interposed Edward. 

* He told me what he had done,' continued 
the delicate, deformed woman — ^her large eyes 
flashing as she spoke, — * he boasted of what 
he had done ; and I answered, " You would 
not have acted more dishonorably, if you had 
struck me." ' 

* Hush I for heaven's sake, say no more. 
Remember, he is your father — and Tiers.^ 

* I know it; and there is the blackness of 
the deed. BLe knew that your hands were 
tied by respect for his age, and by love for 
his cmld.' 

* There were good grounds for his anger. 
Miss Newbolt He found me on his private 
grounds, when he had requested me n^t to 
enter them, and he saw his darling in my 
arms^^when he had told me that he would 



never countenance our love. His violence 
did not exceed the wrong which he not un- 
reasonably imagined that he' had received 
firom my hands. I feel no resentment to him ; 
you ought not to condemn him.' 

* Edward, Edward,' Ida cried ; * would that 
he saw your nobility as I do 1' 

* Let us think no more of myself,' rejoined 
Edward ; * tell me of some one else. We 
must think for her.' 

* I have already done so. She is gentle, 
quiet, patient ; and, Edward, she approves of 
all that I have come here to tell you.' 

The artist made no reply, but the eager 
expression of his anxious face was an en- 
treaty that Ida would accompUsh her mission 
without delay. 

* We spent last night together facing our 
troubles, and more than once asking God to 
support us in our endeavors to be dutiful 
children to the father who never thwarted 
our wishes on any other matter, but this of 
your love. I know — and sTie knows — ^how it 
was that you encountered her. We do not 
blame you ; we need no assurance that you 
would not have taken your usual walk to 
Muswell Hill yesterday afternoon, had you 
been aware that I and my sister had returned 
home. We both know how good and hon- 
orable you are, and papa will see your con- 
duct in the right light when his displeasure 
has subsided. Flo feels not less than I do, 
how nobly, how delicately, and with what 
pure forgetfhlness of self you have shaped 
your course to us all ; but she ^ 

Ida paused. 

In a low and solemn tone, and with that 
slight hesitation which always marked his 
utterance when he was deeply moved, Ed- 
ward saved her the pain of completing the 
sentence. 

* She has sent you here,' he said, * to tell me 
that we must try to foiget each other, or, at 
least, give up the hope which she permitted 
me to cherish, and which she nursed in her 
own breast. That is her message.' 

The tears were in Ida's eyes, and her lips 
moved, but no words left them. 

* Miss Newbolt,' continued Edward, * she is 
right. Her duty to her father on earth, and 
her duty to her Father who is in heaven, re- 
quire her to decide thus ;' and then after a 
short and most impressive silence, he added, 
* Poor Flo ! she too must sacrifice herself. I 
cannot bear her anguish for her. Oh, Miss 
Newbolt, be very tender to her, very careful 
for her. You are good and generous, and you 
toiow well how to minister to the desolate ; 
but she will need more consolation than ever 
your love can give her.' 

* Edward have faith in me.' 

* I do.' 

* You may trust her to me.' 

* I trust her to you, and to God who reigns 
above,' answered the young man as he stined 
a sob, and buried his mce in his hands. 

A pause of several minutes. 

A pause broken by Ida saying, * I would 
not send yoii the letter which I had written, 
because I thought that if I brought Flo's mes- 
sage myself I could add to it some few words 
that might comfort you ; but I am powerlesa 
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to lessen your sorrow, and I feel that I ought 
not to witness it' 

* The recollection of this visit to me in my 
trouble will be a river of sweet solace/ an- 
swered Edward, earnestly. 

* Farewell,* said Ida, risinff ; * do not rise. 
I wish to leave this place as I came to it, un- 
attended.* 

Edward's lips also fashioned the word 
* Farewell,* and as they uttered it, a convuls- 
ive shudder seized his frame, and once more 
he covered his face. 

When he next looked up he found him- 
self alone. 



CHAPTER LXXni. 

AN INTKTJBIVE FELLOW. 

: RuPBiiT and Edward made their arrange- 
ments to leave England on the eighteenth 
evening of October, 1847. 

On the seventeenth evening of the same 
month Mr. Rupert Smith received a visit 
from a gentleman, of whom something has 
been said in one of the earlier chapters of 
this history ; and as the visit exercised a not- 
able influence on the career of at least one 
important personage of this drama, it is right 
that readers should be placed in possession 
of certain circumstances which attended it. 

It is doubtless remembered that towards 
the close of the London season Mr. Rupert 
Smith was hard pressed for money, and sore- 
ly persecuted by his creditors. That in his 
chambers he was pestered by duns, who 
knocked at his outer door, and wrote brief 
satires on the posts thereof; that whenever 
he ventured to walk the public streets by 
daylight, he did so under a lively and far 
from pleasant apprehension that a sheriffs 
officer would touch him on the shoulder ere 
he had reached a secure haven ; and that his 
pecuniary distress made him the object of 
moipertinent gossip at the Rhododendron — 
are facts of which there is no need to remind 
attentive readers. 

When, however, the season was dead, Mr. 
Rupert Smith began to breathe more freely. 
As soon as the fashionable world had left 
town, duns ceased to batter his oak ; and he 
felt that, so long as he exercised prudence in 
the selection of his streets, he might at any 
period of the four-and-twenty hours peram- 
bulate the town without running danger of 
arrest. This improvement in his position 
was due to an impression, prevalent amongst 
his creditors, that he was a member of the 
world of fashion, and that, as a gentleman 
moving in good society, he had of course 
taken flight m the company of his fellows, at 
the close of June — or, at latest, by the end of 
July. For the most part Rupert's creditors 
were West-end tradesmen, to whom it had 
never occurred as a bare possibility that a 
gentleman of such imposing style, faultless 
tor^ and elegant tastes, could exist in London 
during the *dead season' unless he were 
constrained to do so bythe stem restrictions 
of a debtor's prison. When June had passed, 
these courtly purveyors ceased to send let- 
ters and messengers to Essex Court. In like 



manner, the attorneys and less honorable 
agents of the law, wno had been instructed 
to hunt the debtor down, and give him the 
choice of instant payment or instant in- 
carceration, became less vigilant as ttie dog 
days drew nearer. They, not less than their 
employei*s, felt that Mr. Rupert Smith's case 
must stand over till after the long vacation- 
when he would have returned to town from 
the country or the Continent. So for awhile 
there was peace for Mr. Rupert Smith, who, 
instead of following in the wake of the great 
people, lived quietly in town throughout Au- 
gust and September, taking measures for a 
safe departure from England at the precise 
time when his enemies would be on the point 
of renewing their offensive operations. 

By the middle of October, Mr. Rupert 
Smith had grounds for feeling that his flight 
ought not to be delayed; indeed, that he 
would have acted more prudently had he 
left the country ten days earlier. Already the 
enemy were opening a new campaign with a 
shower of minatory epistles, which convinced 
the persecuted Templar that he ought to lose 
no time in withdrawing from perilous ground. 
It was known that he was in town — informa- 
tion which caused the eyes of creditors to 
shine brightly. It was rumored that he had 
never left town throughout the long vacation, 
and that rumor caused certain ambassadors 
of the law, attached to an establishment in 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, to gnash 
their teeth with rage. Once had Rupert, 
since the end of September, incautiously 
opened his door to a * dun,' who finding the 
*oak' withdrawn, gave an artistic double 
flourish on the brass rapper of the inner 
door, and then hummed, in clear notes, an 
air from a popular opera. Rupert, whom 
eight weeks of freedom from importunities of 
retail dealers had rendered less suspicious, 
was, in a moment of weakness, so completely 
imposed upon by the double rap, a<unuiis- 
tered in conjunction with an opera tune, 
that he threw back his door, and found him- 
self standing face to face with an Israelite — the 
triumphant expression of whose oily face and 
gleaming eyes by no means allayed the irrita- 
tion which Rupert felt at the consequence ol 
his own folly. 

* Ah, by Mosheash,' broke in the man with 
voluble impudence, * you are not such a clever 
fellow as you ought to be. I have heard much 
of you, Mr. Smith, and I am surprised to find 
you so very green. Ha ! ha ! ha ! My light 
step on your staircase, and my brisk-rat-tat- 
tat, and my melodious voice did for you. Ha I 
ha I ha ! I am happy to make your acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Rupert Smith, and, first of all, let 
me'i)resent you with my letter of introduction 
— a writ taken out by Mosheim and Parker- 
total amount, includmg law expenses, 18^. 5«. 
8Kd I will trouble you. It is no use for you 
to say that you are not the mau I want, and 
are only a dear personal friend of the man I 
want. That cock won't fight. I know you 
right well. Now, sir.' 

To which address Rupert responded with a 
smile and much courtesy. 

* Pray step in, sir. It will give me great 
pleasure to satisfy the reasonable demands of 
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your employers/ he observed, taking from his 
breast-pocket a roll of notes. 

The Israelite opened his eyes with astonish- 
ment 

* A few months 6u\ce I should have been 
greatly chagrined had you pressed me in this 
manner to pay you so small a sum,* continued 
Rupert gravely, but with a certain quiet hu- 
mor expressed in his lips ; * and if you had 
knbcked at my door ten weeks since, it would 
not have been opened to you. You are clear- 
ly a clever fellow, my friend, but you are 
wrong if you take me either for a fool or a 
rogue.' 

The Israelite was abashed. 

* You may present my compliments to your 
employers,' Rupert went on, looking steadily 
at the officer, * and assure them that I have 
much pleasure in paying Messrs. Mosheim 
and Parker, and shall nave no less pleasure in 
satisfying the demands of my other creditors. 
Through the death of a distant relation, with 
whom I was at variance for years, and for 
whom I do not even now care to wear mourn- 
ing, I have come in for a comfortable estate. 
As I am no longer a poor man, I shall forth- 
with do my best to convince my tradesmen 
that I am an honest one.' 

The Israelite scraped the floor with his 
feet, and took ofT his hat, thus rendering due 
respect to Rupert's wealth and honesty. 

Forthwith the sum demanded was paid, and 
the sheriff's officer having given a receipt for 
the 182. 58, 8k^., took his departure. 

* Umph !' muttered Rupert to himself, when 
the man was gone, * that is a nuisance, but it 
might be worse. That knave saw my roll of 
notes, and evidently accepted my fabrication 
for truth. He will spread the intelligence that 
I have come in for property, and the an- 
nouncement will pacify the most indignant of 
my creditors, and even make some of them 
ready to trust me further. He took me in ; 
but unless I am mistaken, I have outwitted 
the cunning rascal. But I must be very cau- 
tious for the next week, and then I shall give 
my kind friends the slip for many a day.' 

As the eighteenth day of the month drew 
nearer, Rupert grew more keenly alive to the 
necessity for caution. 

The consciousness of dishonest purpose 
made him nervous, apprehensive, suspicious. 
Hitherto his projects had been marked by no 
untoward accident, with the one exception of 
the circumstances which compelled him to 
pay Messrs. Mosheim and Parker. When a 
few more days should have passed his scheme 
for eluding the vigilance of his creditors and 
getting another chance in life would have 
succeeded. But the nearness of success stim- 
ulates fear more than it sustains hope. Hence 
it was that as Mr. Rupert Smith walked down 
Middle Temple Lane shortly after 11 o'clock 
P.M. October 17, 1847, he was anxious and 
Jaded. Hence it was also that when he en- 
tered Essex Court and heard footsteps close 
behind him, he quickened his own steps, 
thinking it possible that he was followed by a 
spy or baili£ Hence it was that, as he mount- 
ed the first sturs of his own staircase, and 
heard the stin)ected tread coming rapidly and 
sfealthily in Ids rear, he felt certain that a 



pursuer was at his heels, and instantly re- 
solved to put the strong outer door of his 
chambers betwixt himseff and the person who 
was on his track. 

Taking his latch-key from his pocket, he 
bounded up the staircase — ^three stairs at a 
step. Already had he inserted the key into 
the hole, when he heard the pursuer on the 
staircase. Whoever he was, the man was 
agile, and either familiar with the staircase or 
else too eager in the chase to think of per- 
sonal safety— for he also took three stairs at 
each spring. 

Fortune for a few seconds seemed to favor 
Rupert. 

At the first thrust his latch-key went straight 
into the key-hole. 

It was his custom on leaving his chambers, 
to throw back the inner door, and slam the 
oak behind him. If the inner door were un- 
fastened according to custom, he would on 
the present occasion have but one lock to 
turn. The oak pulled back, one step would 
take him into his private quarters, and one 
movement of his hand would place an effect- 
ual barrier betwixt himself and the outer 
world. 

There was no wool in the key ; it went well 
in and caught the lock. Rupert's right hand 
turned it, just as his ear told him that the 
pursuer was making a turn at the half-way 
landing. Three more bounds would bring 
the noisy runner to his door. 

In a trice he pulled the oak back and step- 
ped within it, taking a step forwards — and 
endeavoring to remove the latch-key as that 
step was made. 

The movement was well designed. 

It failed, however— not through clumsiness 
on Rupert's part, but because the inner door 
had been closed by the laundress. 

That one step forward brought Rupert's 
head against the inner door with resounding 
violence; and before he had recovered from 
the shock the enemy was upon him — or ra- 
ther upon the oak, against which he stum- 
bled and fell, with the whole weight of a mus- 
cular body. 

The oaK closed with a bang, not through 
the action of Rupert's hand, but from the 
weight of the falling man outside. Before 
the accident and simultaneous crash, Rupert 
had withdrawn his hand from the lock, and 
brought it within the door. Had it not been 
for tms timely withdrawal, the bones of the 
fore-arm might have been crushed between 
the iron-bound edge of the oak and the door- 
post. But though Rupert saved his arm, he 
dropped his latch-key upon the landing, out- 
side the door. 

The barrister's position was painful and 
ludicrous. 

The same key turned the lock of the oak 
and the lock of the inner door. That key- 
without which he was powerless to effect an 
entrance into his room, had fallen at the feet 
of the enemy, and he could not recover it 
without opening his oak. 

He was securely trapped. 

The space between the two doors barely 
permitted tdm to turn. 

What should he do? S^mc?^^ V^ ^"5«a» "^^^ 
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night in the narrow den, waiting till the 
laimdress should come in the morning and 
liberate him ? Should he open his door, face 
his enemy, and recover his key? Possibly 
the man, after all, was no very terrible adver- 
sary. Perhaps the fellow, ignorant of the 
true state of his captive's case, would retire 
in a few minutes. These thoughts passed 
through Rupert's mind, when his quick ear 
caught the man's muttered word*— * Well, 
anyhow I have run him to earth. I know he 
is there ; and I can make myself comfortable 
here with my pipe and my brandy-flask. 
Thank heaven, I am well-provisioned. So 
I'll sit down, and make myself jolly. Hallo I 
What is this ? By Jove, it is his key. He 
has dropped his key. By the nine immortal 
Jingoes, I can get in and give him a surprise.' 

* Since the intrusive scoundrel has picked 
up my key,' thought Mr. Rupert Smith, * and 
can open my door, it will be better for me to 
step out, and with suitable dignity demand 
restitution of my property It will not do for 
me to remain here till he has opened this 
abominable pigeon-hole.' 

Acting upon which wise reflection, Mr. 
Rupert Smith emerged from his narrow 
prison. 

* That key, sir, belongs to me.' 

* Allow me to return it to you,' returned 
the intrusive scoundrel, bowing with mock 
courtesy as he restored the key, and then 
bursting into a roar of laughter. The dark 
staircase was illuminated by one feeble lamp, 
the single wick of which emitted the faintest 
ray of light imaginable. Rupert could not 
discern the stranger's features, but he decided 
in his own mind that the laughter was un- 
speakably vulgar. 

* I presume you wish to speak to me,' ob- 
served Rupert, stiflly. 

* I do,' answered the man, as he fell into a 
second fit of laughter. When this second 
burst of merriment had terminated, he ex- 
claimed, * By Jingo, what a neat thing ! I 
caught you nicely! I see it all— outer door, 
shut ; inner door, ditto ; you between the two 
doors, and no key in your pocket I Caught 
in a box, ay ? And you'll find yourself caught 
in another sort of box before I have done with 
you.' 

To these last words, which were uttered in 
a menacing and extremely insolent tone, Ru- 
pert replied, mockingly, ^Perhaps, then, you 
wiU be good enough to state at once what 
your business is with me. If I have such 
good reason to dread you, oblige me by let- 
ting me know your business without delay. 
Do not keep me in suspense, my good friend.' 

The *good friend' whistled— not an opera 
air, but the tune of a flash song. 

Clearly the * good friend ' was a very low 
fellow. 

* It is too dark for us to talk here— too dark, 
too cold, too public,' the man observed, when 
he had whistled his tune out. * Make use of 
that key ; open your door ; walk in ; and I 
will follow you. I have a good deal to say to 
you.' 

* I shall be most happy to receive so enter- 
taining a guest in my poor room,' returned 

Bupert. * But if you wish to whistle, you had 



better keep here ; this staircase is admirably 
adapted to such music' 

* Thank you, Mr. Smith, I have done whist- 
ling for the present. Before you and I have 
done with each other TU teach you to whistle 
some new tunes, although you think yourself 
a monstrous clever fellow. There, no more 
palaver I open the door ; unless you wish me 
to fling you over the balustrade.^ 

Seeing, by the light of the feeble wick, that 
the man was tall and largely built ; judging 
from his voice that he was resolute and strong ; 
and thinking that such an adversary could be 
dealt with to greater advantage in a well- 
lighted room than on a dark staircase, Ru- 
pert obeyed the command, and entered his 
chamber, with the stranger following close at 
his heels. 



CHAPTER LXXIV. 

MR. NATHANIEL SAVAGE, OF * MIDDLESEX.' 

Mr. Rupert Smith struck a match and 
lit candles. There were two candles on the 
principal table of his room, and another pair 
over the fireplace. Thinkiiag that, whatever 
course the mterview with his unwelcome 
guest might take, an abundance of light could 
not tend to place the master of the chambers 
at a disadvantage, the barrister put light to 
all four candles. 

Having by this means dispelled the dark- 
ness, Mr. Rupert Smith, standing upon his 
hearthrug, looked the stranger frill in his 
face, for the purpose of settling in his own 
mind what manner of man he was. 

He was a big, powerful, clumsy fellow. 
Flowery writers would devote an entire par- 
agraph to a description of his * Herculan di- 
mensions;' but the immediate object of this 
history will be attained by a statement that 
he was a strong man, six feet high, and very 
broad across the shoulders. His dress con- 
sisted of— a pea-jacket of rough pilot cloth ; 
trowsers in the check-pattern of which there 
was more than one brilliant color ; a yellow 
shirt highly ornamented with comic pictures; 
a wide-awake hat ; and other articles of cos- 
tume strictly according with the sober and 
sedate style of their wearer's more important 
habiliments. In appearance he was a medical 
student, of that departed school of medical 
students to which poor Albert Smith once 
belonged, and which he so pleasantly ridi- 
culed ; but the gigantic fellow was no ordi- 
nary specimen of his class. In age, size, gro- 
tesque ef&ontery, and general wildness of 
aspect, he was a breathing caricature of the 
class of young men, whose extravagant ab- 
surdities more than fifteen years since bade 
defiance to satire — a caricature, moreover, 
regarded through a strong magnifpng glass. 
In every point of detail, as well as in general 
effect, he was a perfect sample of his order, 
but a perfect specimen whose characteristics 
had been heightened to the extreme of bur- 
lesque. There was excess in his dusky shock 
of red-brown hair ; excess in his bushy un- 
trimmed whiskers ; excess in his ruddy com- 
plexion, bulging lips, and prominent teeth; 
excess in the cofors and fashions of his aboard 
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costume; excess in the big bludgeon, which 
his right hand grasped at the middle, as an 
Irishman grasps his shDlelah. Moreover, 
there was excess in the pungent aroma of to- 
bacco, which surrounded his course through 

me. 

At a glance Mr. Rupert Smith -knew this 
strange being, his name, profession, place of 
residence. Mr. Rupert Smith also knew 
pretty well the business on which he had 
come to Essex Court. 

But deeming it best to feign complete ig- 
norance about his uninvited visitor, Mr. Ru- 
pert Smith spoke as though he believed him 
to be a * dun.' 

* Well, my friend,* he said, eyeing the great 
fellow coolly, * you have made your way into 
my rooms. So far you have succeeded. 
But you won't get any money out of me. I 
have none.' 

* I have not come here for money,' returned 
the intruder, defiantly. * Do you suppose I 
am one of the tradesmenyou have fleeced ?' 

* If you are not a sheriflrs officer or a " dun" 
of some sort, what on earth are you ?' asked 
Rupert, still standing on his hearthrug, * and 
what right have you to force yourself on me 
in this mshion ?' 

* Hookey I Gkkiomon ! you know me, as well 
as I know you— you smooth sneak I* 

* Thank you, sir, for the high opinion 
wliich you are pleased to express of my per- 
soLial integrity. I must, however, again as- 
sure you that I do not remember ever to 
have seen you before this evening.' 

* My name is Savage,' roared the wearer of 
, the comic shirt, * Savage, and my compli- 
ments to you.' 

* 'Pon my honor, I should not have thought 
it,' replied Rupert, ironically, * you don't look 
like — a savage! — ^You are so mild, suave, 
courtly. A useftil name, doubtless a useful 
name, for commercial purposes, but still a 
most inappropriate name, in your own case.' 

* My name is Nat Savage, sir — Nat Savage 
of " Middlesex," ' Mr. Savage exclaimed vi- 
dously, brandishing his bludgeon. You 
fcQOW me now ? ay ?' 

* With regret, I must answer in the nega- 
tive. I presume Nat is short for Nathaniel. 
So you are Mr. Nathaniel Savage, and your ad- 
dress is Middlesex. That is a very vague 
and general address, Mr. Savage. Is it si2ffl- 
cient for the General Post Office, as well as 
for your own comfort V 

Raising his voice to highest vocal thunder, 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage explained — * Middlesex 
is my hospital. My address is Bristol Street, 
Tottenham Court Road. You used to be a 
frequent visitor at Mrs. Mutimer's house — 
the house where I lodge.' 

* Bless me, you don't say so?' broke in Ru- 
pert lightly. * You must be the gentleman on 
the first floor — ^in point of fact, the chief 
lodger of my very worthy friend, Mrs. Muti- 
mer. And now I think of it, I remember 
having heard Mrs. Mutimer and her pretty 
little granddaughter speak of you, as Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage. — And, by the bye,' added 
the butterfly barrister, a fresh light of intelli- 
gence breaking over his face, * surely I saw 
your name announced some two months since 



in a list of gentlemen who had received the 
diploma of the College of Surgeons— Ah, Mr. 
Savage, yours is a nobleprofession 1 The be- 
neficent triumps of a BTarvey and a Jenner 
will be remembered by grateftd multitudes 
when Wellington is forgotten.' 

* You be blowed— hold your jaw I' Mr. 
Savage exclaimed contemptuously. * I want 
no palaver of that sort— Ihave busmess with 
you.' 

* Take a seat then, Mr. Savage.' 

* I won't take a seat r-^I'll stand.' 

* Possibly you bring some message from 
Mrs. Mutimer ?' 

* I bring you no message from Mrs. Mutimer. 
She is deaa.' 

* Bless me I you do jjot say so V 

* She is dead and buried— buried at my ex- 
pense.' 

* My dear sir, your humanity does you cre- 
dit. Do sit down.' 

* She was buried a week since.' 

* Poor old lady 1 May she be happy I— She 
had many fine and womanly qualities,' con- 
tinued Mr. Rupert Smith, glibly; having first 
given due expression to his surprise at an 
event, concerning which he had been duly in- 
formed by certain letters sent to him by the 
deceased lady's granddaughter. 

* She had no mie qualities — ^no single trait 
of womanly goodness,' bluntly responded Mr. 
Savage. * She was a miserable, vam, imbecile, 
godless old creature !' 

*Well, sir, I won't contradict you. You 
buried her ; so you have a right to an opinion 
on the subject. But I am surprised at your 
intelligence.' 

* During the last five months,' answered 
Mr. Savage, with a significant grimace, *you 
have been a less frequent visitor in Bristol 
Street than formerly.' 

* A much less frequent visitor.' 
*Had that not been the case, you woulii 

have known what has been going on.' 

* No doubt.' 
A pause. 

* I have more news for you,' resumed Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage, advancing two steps nearer 
Rupert's chair. 

* Of little Kitty? of Miss Kent? Howisshe?' 

* She is very ill,' answered the young sur- 
geon, with a hus^ voice. * Her CTandmother 
has left her almost penniless. That would 
be no matter under certain circumstances. 
But ' 

* But— but what?' enquired Rupert with 
quickened curiosity, but with no manifestation 
of compassionate anxiety. 

* She is sick unto death,' answered the sur- 
geon, in deep, solemn, earnest tones — tones 
which would have made any ordinary spec- 
tator of the scene put out of thought the 
speaker's flash appearance and vulgar style. 
*A change has been coming over her for 
many weeks past; a change which I have 
observed, Mr. Smith ; a change the sight of 
which has made me grind my teeth with 
rage, and vow by heaven, if any villain has 
wronged that ^1, I will make her wrong 
mine, and take vengeance on him! Three 
nights since, Mr. Smith — she gave birth to a 
cMld.' 
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Something paler than its wont was Ru- 
pert's face wnen he had received this an- 
nouncement ; but no muscle of his body trem- 
bled—no sign of agitation was visible in his 
countenance ; but he felt sharp anguish as he 
listened — anguish which he strove to conceal 
, * I have touched you, Mr. Smith/ continued 
Nat Savage scornfully. ' If I had not touched 
you, jrour glib tongue and Ipng face would 
be feigning pity for her — ^horror at her situa- 
tion — ^loathing for her betrayer. As it is, you 
sit still. You find it enougn to do to feign- 
stupid indifferencei Do you hear me, man ? 
— that girl has a child. She is lying at 
death's door, and she wants to see you.' 

* Does she say who is her child's father?' 

* She won't tell his name. This afternoon 
she called God to witness the truth of her 
words, and then assured me that she and her 
child's father were married ; that she was 
wife as well as a mother. Then she begged 
me to find you, and bring you to her bedside. 
She would tell me no more. I have done her 
bidding.' 

* You think me the father of her child, Mr. 
Savage ?' 

*Ido.' 

* You are mistaken ; — ^but since she has sent 
for me at such a time, and in such a manner, 
you have reason for your mistake. I have 
taken great pains with tlie poor girl, and 
shown her much kindness; but my inter- 
course with her has been pure of evil act and 
evil thought. But of course I will hasten to 
her if she wishes to see me. The dictates of 
humanity enjoin me to consent to her wish. 
I will start instantly.' 

Nat Savage held up his thick stick. 

* Not to-night,' he said ; * not to-night ; not 
for several nights to come. She is so ill that 
the excitement of an interview with you 
would kill her. Stay where you are. But I 
may assure her that you will come to see her 
as soon as I permit you to do so ? That time 
may be three days or three weeks hence, but 
whenever it is you will come to her, and see 
her ? You promise me that ?' 

* I promise it.' ^ 

* Where can I see you ?' 

* Either here or at my club — the Rhododen- 
dron. I will call every day in Bristol Street, 
and hear how she gets on. Here, let me give 
you some money ; I haven't much, but she 
must have every comfort.' 

* I will supply her with all she wants. She 
shall not need for money, however much she 
may be in need of justice.' 

* She cannot require justice fi:om me, be- 
cause I have not wronged her. You suspect 
me unjustly, Mr. Savage.' 

* I wish I could believe you, Mr. Smith.' 
/You may take my word— given to you on 

'the honor of a gentleman. Believe me — ^and 
shake my hand before you go.' 

For half a minute Nat Savage was in doubt 
whether he should take the proffered hand. 
Rupert's earnestness and inimitable assump- 
tion of sincerity staggered him. It was his 
wont to think charitably of all men, and he 
was, for the time, ready to believe that his 
suspicions with regard to the barrister were 
groundless. 



There was a pause. 

At length the surgeon said, * No, Mr. Smith, 
I won't take your hand, for at present I don't 
know enough of you. I came here to-night 
believing you to be the most heartless, brutal 
ruffian in all London. You say rightly that I 
had good reason to think ill of you. When the . 
poor little creature told me just as much of 
her story as I have repeated to you, and finish- 
ed by asking me to hunt you up, naturally 
my suspicions pointed to you as the father of 
her child ; and, whoever may be the father of 
her child, whether he has married her or not, 
he must be a scoundrel to keep away from her 
at this moment.' 

* Indeed, he must be a cruel wretch,' as- 
sented Rupert, cordially. * But I assure you 
again you have wronged me. In her trouble 
she has sent for me, because I have shown 
her at times much kindness. She had no 
other motive to her conduct. Come, take my 
hand.' 

These last words were said persuasively. 

* No ; not yet,' returned the surgeon, dog- 
gedly. * To-morrow or next day I will call 
on you again. We can shake hands then, if 
I feel sure that you are as good as your word.' 

' If you call to-morrow, don't come before 
the evening. I shall be out all day. I have 
an engagement. But, mind me, I should Hke 
to see you.' 

* Will you be home at 9 p.m. ?' 

* I will make a point of being here by that 
hour.' 

* Then I will call to-morrow evening.' 
*You still think me a villain?' enquired 

Rupert, with a smile. 

Nat Savage was silent. 

Distrust of Rupert's smooth tongue, and a 
generous impulse to put faith in its fair-seem- 
mg statments, contended for the mastery in 
his breast. 

* Mr. Smith,' the honest fellow said, with 
rough courtesy in the first part of his speech, 
and with an air of stem menace at its close, 
* I wish to think well of you, for you speak 
like an honorable man ; and when I am sure 
I have wronged you, I will ask your pardon 
for my violence to-night; — ^but, mind this — 
whoever is that giro's enemy is my enemy, 
and he sha'n't have caused her a sigh for 
which he shall not pay me with a groan.' 

Having uttered this memorable threat, Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage flourished his stick over his 
head, and, without further parley, took his 
departure. 



CHAPTER LXXV. 

MR. RUPERT SMITH PUTS A PEW QUESTIONS 
TO HIMSELF. 

* Rupert Smith,' observed the bearer of 
that name, addressing himself, as soon as Mr. 
Nathaniel Savage's retreating steps had ceas- 
ed to be audible on the staircase, *in your 
brief career you have often been imprudent, 
and occasionally have felt the pricks of a sen- 
sitive conscience; but in one matter alone 
have you acted in a way for which no expres- 
sions of contempt and reprobation would be 
extravagant. When you became for a few 
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Short months the slave of a morbid &ncj for 
a certain dark-eyed maiden you were an utter 
fool, and now a law of nature, prompting you 
to defend yourself against the natural conse- 
quences of your extreme folly, requires that 
you should be, in all that pertains to special 
business, an utter rogue. It is hard upon 
you, my dear boy ; but you have brought it 
on yourself To behave like a rascal is always 
painful to a man of a cultivated intellect, 
feut you must endure the pain — accepting it 
as a J ust pimishment for past offences. Unless 
you will consent to be a scoundrel, you can- 
not escape from a particular and most humili- 
ating complication. Ergo, my dear boy, you 
must be a scoundrel. Let us hope you won't 
find the part beyond your powers. Doubt- 
less you will be very uncomfortable for a few 
days under a novel consciousness of scoun- 
drelism; but you'll soon adapt yourself to 
altered circumstances, and most likely in the 
course of a few weeks you will altogether 
fo^et that you are a scoundrel.* 

Thus communing with himself, Mr. Rupert 
Smith sat down in his easy chair. 

Great was the difference between the ap- 
pearance of Rupert's sitting-room on the last 
evening of his Temple life, and the aspect of 
tiie chamber in past time. Whereas it for- 
merly abounded in furniture, pictures, gim- 
cracks, ornaments, and arrangements for per- 
sonal comforts, it now was pervaded by an 
air of chill penury, and by a conspicuous 
absence of luxurious appointments. The 
room had been dismantled; and the most 
valuable items of its former furniture had 
been sold for cash payments to Wardour 
Street dealers, or to Rupert's personal friends. 

By the close of the following day, the 
chambers would be entered by a new tenant, 
who had already paid Mr. Rupert Smith a 
cheque for the scant supply of chairs and 
tables, fittings and upholstery, left in them. 

* The last night ' in an old home, stripped of 
its comforts, and about to pass into new hands, 
must necessarily be a period of gloom. 

If Rupert was borne down with sadness, 
he had grounds for his despondency. 

Duiing the few last days he had been oc- 
cupied with final arrangements. He had not 
disposed of his gimcracks and chattels with- 
but much bargaining, and many feats of cun- 
ning and misrepresentation. A few hours 
before he had been busily engaged at Fur- 
nival's Inn, packing the huge chest of which 
Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, had 
engaged to take charge, during the absence 
iji the young men from England. 

Amongst other papers in that chest was 
Rupert'slast will and testament — a document 
which he had drawn on that same day, leav- 
ing thereby Edward Smith, of Furnival's 
Iim, his sole executor, and Miss Guerdon, of 
Hampton Court Palace, his sole legatee. 

* You see, Ned, I have a little money in my 
hands now, and as I may drop before it is 
all spent,' Rupert had lightly observed to his 
friend, * I have made my will, and put it in the 
chest. If anything should happen to me, 
you will know where to find it.' 

These and similar business matters, toge- 
ther with many sources of lively anxiety, had 



kept Mr. Rupert Smith in a state of keen ex- 
citement But now that the last touch had 
been put to his plans, and he seemed, through 
the departure of Mr. Nathaniel Savage, to 
have escaped a ffrand shoal of possible dis- 
aster, his spirits fell, and for a bnef while his 
courage failed him. 

He reflected on the nearness of his escape 
from the man who had constituted himself 
Batty Kent's avenger. He thought how, had 
Kitty Kent been just a trifle more communi- 
cative to Nat Savage, it would have been im- 
possible to blind the eyes or lull the suspicions 
of that very intrusive and oflScious surgeon. 
The immediate danger was past ; true, it was 
past. To-morrow evening Mr. Nathaniel Sav- 
age would find himself outwitted, and would 
seek in vain for the man who had eluded his 
vengeance. Rupert felt confident that he 
should escape an embarrassment which, for 
months past, he had dreaded more acutely 
than an exposure of his pecuniary trouble. 
He had won the prize in a bold game. But 
still a shudder crept through his frame as he 
recalled the suppressed earnestness with 
which Nat Savage had said, * Whoever is that 
girl's enemy is my enemy, and he shall not 
have caused her a sigh for which he shall not 
pay me with a groan.' 

And as the shadow passed away, the cun- 
ning, cold, subtle Rupert rose from his 
seat, and looking steadily at his refiection in 
a mirror, spoke thus to that Mr. Rupert Smith 
whom he knew so thoroughly : * Why am I 
a coward ? Although I was calm, and sar- 
castic, and outwardly composed to that big 
bully, my heart grew dull at the sight of him 
•—as it always does grow dull and faint when 
danger is imminent. Why am I coward ? — 
Is it because my pulses are slow that I can 
neither love, nor hate, nor act, nor think 
generously, like other men ?' 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

PIG-STY GULLY. 

In Australia, something more than one 
hundred and ten miles from Melbourne, as 
the shades of closing day were rapidly deep- 
ening into night, in the month of jDecember, 
1853, there sat two men in private confer- 
ence, smoking short pipes and drinking their 
nightly rations of spirit and water. They 
were (or rather they recently had been) gold- 
diggers. Young men they were, bronzed by 
exposure to wind and sun, and bearing a no- 
table resemblance to each other— a resem- 
blance heightened rather than obscured by 
their bushy beards and whiskers, and the pro- 
fusion of hair upon their heads. Any casual 
observer of their strong mutual likeness 
would have taken them for near kinsmen— 
but, as they drank their grog and smoked, 
points of dissimilarity in their faces and ways 
of thinking became apparent. 

The one who seemed somewhat the young- 
er of the two bore in his aspect unmistakea- 
ble signs of recent illness. The prominence 
of his cheekbones, the weary and despondent 
expression of his countenance, and the occa- 
sional unsteaduiess of his gaze, were but 
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three out of several indications, that he had 
recently suflfered a sharp attack of fever, and 
though convalescent, was still an invalid. 
The race, voice, and Uvely banter of the oth- 
er, as he strove to cheer the drooping spirits 
of his companion, were conclusive evidence 
that he enjoyed good bodily health. 

The day had been intensely hot — hot be- 
yond the ordinary fierceness of Australian 
summer heat ; but now that the sun had fell- 
en, the air was rapidly becoming cooler— in 
deed, had already become so cool that the 
diggers on whose privacy this history is 
breaking had closed the door of their hut. Be 
it borne in mind that this hut, ingeniously 
constructed of rudely cut timber and canvas, 
stood in Pig-sty Gully, Blue Range, Bendigo ; 
and that its occupants were the last of human 
race still to be encountered in the immediate 
vicinity of a spot which nine months earlier 
had enjoyed high reputation amongst the 
gold-seekers. The time was not far distant 
when Melbourne papers told strangely fascin- 
ating tales of that auriferous gully — of the 
nuggets which had been picked up in it by 
chance wayfarers, and of the pounds avoir- 
dupois of precious yellow dust which had 
been, daily for a month together, gleaned 
from its soil by well-organised parties of 
workers. 

There was a run upon Pig-sty Gully. 
Gangs of hirsute desperadoes ; beardless laas 
just from school; clerks from Melbourne 
stores; servants from every homestead in 
Victoria; wily ticket-of-leave men; noisy 
sailors ; swarms of poverty-stricken emigrants 
from every region of continental Europe ; 
women sent out from St. Giles's and West- 
minster to disseminate London vice in co- 
lonial towns; scholarly gentlemen— clergy- 
men, lawyers, physicians — who, having con- 
ceived dissatisfaction with the false refine- 
ment and vexatious restrictions of civilised 
society, and having sought a* better system 
and happier ways of life in Australian gold 
fields, had learnt too late that it is better to 
endure with patience the annoyances of a 
European city, than to herd with ruflians un- 
der circumstances that place revolvers and 
loaded bludgeons in the list of necessary 
household utensils. Amongst the straggling 
army, also, came English ladies — ^women fk- 
miliar with the luxury and refinement of the 
classes who are both wealthy and gentle. A 
few years earlier they had known no more 
trying exercise than a canter over breezy 
downs, or a rapid waltz in a ball room ; and 
now they were trudging at their husband's 
heels, bearing their babes, slung at their 
backs in ripsy fashion. 

From Forest Creek and the Ovens, from 
Melbourne and far-distant Sydney, and from 
every comer of the Bendigo country, vag- 
rants tramped, waggons creaked, and oxen 
were flogged to Pig-sty Gully. From Ragged 
Hole, Dead Man's Gully, Frenchman's Cof- 
fin, Madhouse Comer, Pudding Lane, Bloody 
Glen, Murderer's Gully, and a thousand other 
euphoniously named places, poured in the 
adventurers. Of every hundred persons who 
visited the spot not ten remained to labor. 
The first arrivals worked their claims for a 



while to great advantage, and when they had 
exhausted them, retired (sometimes for a con- 
sideration) in favor of the new comers, who 
were daily more numerous. Before the little 
valley had been three months in possession 
of the gold seekers, it was, at a glance, mani- 
fest to clever diggers who entered it in search 
of a good place, that there was no room for 
them, and that they had better hasten else- 
where. So the tide of human energy and 
passion passed on, leaving the narrow Pig-sty 
to those whom diggers' law regarded as its 
ri^tful occupants. 

The first man to break turf in Pig-sty Gul- 
ly was a brawny Irishman, who, after starv- 
ing as a bricklayer in Dublin, and undergoing 
sentence of transportation for an offence 
against the rights of property, rose to emin- 
ence in Victoria. Entering the gully when it 
was a picturesque vale, clothed with fresh 
herbage, and watered by a pleasant stream 
that ran through a tract of noble woodland, 
this Irishman, in conjunction with five con- 
genial friends, had toiled there for ten days 
with rare good luck, when, in a happy vem 
of poetical appreciation of the natural beau- 
ties which surrounded him, he exclaimed — 
* It's a right nate little pig-sty ; and, by St 
Patrick, that will be its name ! and before 
I've dene with it, I shall make it look much 
more like a pig-sty than ever it did.' The 
prophecy and the threat were ftdfilled. Pig- 
sty Gully was the name of the place; and be- 
fore Mr. Murphy and his companions turned 
their backs upon it, they had done much to 
increase its resemblance to a house of unclean 
beasts. They, and the multitude who fol- 
lowed them, stripped the turf from the hills' 
sides and the rivers' banks ; delved pits, sunk 
shafts, cut trenches, and forced borings in 
every direction. The water of the little 
river they first diverted from its natural 
course, and eventually exhausted. It was a 
contest between gentle Nature and men in a 
condition of semi-savagery. For a time the 
victory was to the latter. They toiled with 
pick and shovel, they delved and puddled, 
they suffered under scorching suns by day, 
and keen frosts by night, they ate half-cooked 
food and drank impure water (impure — for 
soon the once clear rivulet became dark and 
offensive), fiavored with poisonous spirits or 
the dried leaves of gum trees. Fever and 
dysentery swept away strong men, and wom- 
en with babies at their breasts ; but the sur- 
vivors toiled on — wearied and disheartened, 
but still clinging fiercely to their purpose. 
The workers suffered much, but gentle Nar 
ture suffered more. Before twelve monUis 
had passed, the verdant groves and lofty 
trees, the gorgeous fiowers and birds of brill- 
iant plumage, had disappeared ; and in their 
place were visible tracts of broken earth, 
nests of miserable huts, mounds of excavated 
soil, trunks of charred timber, and piles of 
mbbish. Pig-sty Gully became a fit name for 
the formerly secluded hollow. But whosoever 
shall .wander to the place now will find that 
Kature has survived the outrage of man's 
impious hand, and is beautifying the scene of 
udy disorder with luxuriant vegetation. 
The toilers found that which they sought, 
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bat not enough to satisfy them. Treasure 
came to the seekers ; but u its entire amount 
and the number of those who wrought to win 
it were given, it would be seen that upon the 
whole man did not gain much from his busi- 
ness in Pig-stjr Gully. 

The two friends of the lonely cabin entered 
Pigsity Gully at a time when more practised 
diggers had left it, and when even inexperi- 
enced adventurers began to see that it was a 
dry cow— unable to repay the art of the most 
dexterous milkers. They belonged to the 
order of * gentlemen diggers,' having come 
up from Melbourne, like hundreds of other 
cultivated men, under the impression that a 
turn at the diggings would be an agreeable 
diversion, and might result in a prize of 
weighty nuggets. At Melbourne, whither 
desire to see strange lands had brought them, 
they had found life more expensive than they 
had anticipated— the great influx of emi- 
grants on tiieir way to the gold-fields^ having 
raised the value of necessaries almost to fam- 
ine prices. In consequence of this unlooked 
for state of affairs, they had found their ftinds 
unexpectedly exhausted; and when their 
purses were nearly empty it had struck them 
Siat, like more than one-half of the Mel- 
bourne people, they might as well try to re- 
plenish their finances at the diggings. 

So they marched up the country, directing 
their steps to that Pig-sty Gully of which 
they had received glowing accounts; and 
having arrived there they laid out the ^eater 
part of their slender stock of cash on diggers' 
tools, a digger's hut together with its furni- 
ture, and the good- will of a claim which was 
surrendered them — as most saleable commo- 
dities are surrendered to inexperienced buy- 
ers — for something more than a fair consid- 
eration 

A month's experience satisfied them that, 
as far as they were concerned. Pig-sty Gully 
would be a profitless speculation. Rumors 
were afloat that the veins of the glen were 
exhausted ; they saw smiles of amusement in 
the bronzed faces of their digger acquaintan- 
ces when they confessed to having paid, in 
addition to the fees for licenses, a small sum 
of specie for their right to extract bullion 
from their allotted portion of the famous 
vale ; they observed also that the population 
of the Gully daily became more scant, old 
workers moving off in search of richer 
groimd, and no new arrivals filling up the 
vacant places. It was soon clear to them 
that they had been taken in, and that their 
most prudent course would be to walk back 
to Melbourne. 

Indeed, they had decided to do so ; when 
the evil fortune which had followed them 
struck the younger of the two with fever. 
For twelve days it seemed that death would 
divide these companions— for the younger 
was smitten with a sore disease, against 
which his constitution had to struggle, un- 
aided by the medical art which he could 
have commanded in a city. And whilst that 
younger man was so contending with a stem 
physical foe, no woman could hav.: surpassed 
his companion as a tender and devoted nurse. 
There was no doctor at hand; but the se- 



nior ijrocured, lor exorbitant sums, from the 
store in Cadger's Alley— a famous market for 
the diggers, some six miles distant from Pig- 
sty Gully— meat, flour, whiskey, and mecu- 
cines. To obtain these comforts that senior 
sold to a dealer in Cadger's AJley divers chat- 
tels pertaining to himself, and to the estab- 
lishment in which his friend was a partner. 
He sold his watch, watch-chain, rings, a re- 
volver, a life-preserver, his entire stock of 
digger's utensils, his own camp-bed and wa-' 
terproof rug, and a pair of boots. Many 
toilsome marches between Cadger's Alley 
and Pig-sty Gully did that trusty friend 
make, bearing on his back the goods which 
he sold, and the provisions for which he had 
to pay so dearly. And when he was in the 
cabin he was mdefatigable in the perform- 
ance of the duties of physician, nurse, and 
cook ; administering his own prescriptions of 
quinine and wine, and with his own hand 
putting into his patient's mouth the savory 
beef-tea which he had himself prepared. 

At length the vigilant nurse and servitor 
was rewarded. 

The fever quitted his friend, who forthwith 
made good speed towards health. 

But by the time the patient had begun to 
step finnly, and feel himself on the way to 
perfect recovery. Pig-sty OuUy was deserted. 

Another famous gold bed had been discov- 
ered, twelve miles distant from Pig-sty Gul- 
ly, and pleasantly designated Cut-throat Gut- 
ter. One morning news came of the marvel- 
lous doings at Cut-throat Gutter; and ere 
night the entire population of the GuUy, with 
the exception of the two friends, had depart- 
ed. Yes, in one scorching November day, 
the entire swarm moved off,— diggers, toil- 
worn women, ragamuffin children, bull-dogs, 
lean horses, carts, and waggons ! 

It was a general exodus ! 

* There, old fellow,' observed the elder 
friend, in that light fashion by which he gave 
a ludicrous air to the most painful features of 
his hard life, * now we are monarchs of all 
we survey ; Pig-sty Gully and all its gold be- 
long to us, not by priority of occupation, but 
by succession. We are the lawful heirs of 
our late neighbors. Shall we stay on, and 
see what we can get out of the deserted 
claims — working without pick, shovel, or 
cradle ? What say you, my boy ? — No ? — 
You think we had better move back to Mel- 
bourne ?' 

* That's my notion of our best course,' re- 
turned the convalescent, smiling sadly. * But 
how shall we make the journey ? I shall 
not be fit to march for some days to come. 
You have saved my life, dear fellow ; but I 
shall not cease to be a burden to you till time 
and quinine have put some more strength in- 
to me.' 

* We shall get down to Melbourne easily 
enough,' was the answer. * I was yesterday 
talking it over with Morton, the man who 
keeps the store at Cadger's Alley, and we 
have made arrangements for the journey. 
Ten days hence there will be a return team 
from this place to Melbourne, and the men in 
charge will take you into town for a sum 
withm our reach. I shall walk the distance 
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in three or four days ; and when once we 
have made our way back to the habitations 
of civilised men, I flatter myself that we shall 
be able to take care of ourselves.* 

The plan seemed prudent and practicable. 

So the friends tarried ten days longer in 
the deserted gully— the invalid passing most 
of his time in eating, drinking, and sleeping, 
according to the wont of convalescents ; the 
vigorous senior maintaining his toilsome in- 
tercourse with Cadger's Alley. 

On the eighth of these days of cheerless, 
solitary waiting in Pig-sty Gully, the conva- 
lescent was surprised by the return of his 
friend from Cadger's Alley three hours before 
the appointed time. 

* All right,* exclaimed the senior, hasten- 
ing to his friend. * The team will be going 
down to-morrow. We must be at Cadger's 
Alley by nine o'clock; you must therefore 
get a good night's rest, for, notwithstanding 
your rapid improvement, you are still weak 
as water, and will find the six miles' walk 
quite as much as you can manage. Here, we 
will make ourselves jolly, and turn our backs 
on Pig-sty Gully in an amiable temper. I 
have bought a beefsteak, two bottles of stout, 
a loaf of decent bread, and two ounces of 
really good tobacco. My dear boy, cheer up, 
we wiU feast like princes.' 

Whereupon the lively senior made a fire 
and grilled the steak. 

Which steak the two diggers— sitting in 
their hut in the midst of the deserted gully — 
devoured with keen appetite, pledging each 
other, whilst they so devoured it, in draughts 
of foaming beer. 

The repast at an end, the two young men 
took out their pipes and tested the quwity of 
the tobacco. 

•It was sound, pure, aromatic shag — ^good 
tobacco for any city in Europe : marvellously 
good for the Australian diggings — and as 
Bie two friends smoked it they recalled old 
times — ^the faces, and scenes, and homes, of 
distant England. 

They spoke of the past without sadness, 
and the future had no terrors for them. 

Thus were the two young men sitting and 
talking, when the readers of this story en- 
tered their cabin in Pig-sty Gully. 



CHAPTER LXXVII. 

BBOTHEB RXJPEBT. 

* OuB trip here has been a mistake. We 
had better have stayed in Melbourne, and 
painted portraits,' said the younger of the 
young men, taking his pipe from his mouth. 

* It has been a mistake,' rejoined the elder 
— ^whose appearance did not indicate that he 
was much his companion's senior — * but not 
a disaster. We have life, intellect, and bodily 
strength left to us — for your strength is com- 
ing back to you so rapidly that I may speak 
as if you were really in possession of it. To 
men of our age, with sound constitutions, ac- 
tive wits, and the command of an art which 
finds a market in every civilised country, no 
mishap or conjuncture of misfortunes de- 1 such a sum ?' 



serves the name of disaster. Certainly, we 
have reached a somewhat low grade in the 
social scale I I do not shut my eyes to the 
unpleasant features of our case.' 

* I wish I could,' interposed the convales- 
cent, moodily. 

* Here I sit, clad in a pair of trowsers, very 
much the worse for wear, a woollen jumper, 
and a pair of boots which will, I think, out- 
last my journey on foot from this place to 
Melbourne. I have also amongst my per- 
sonal appointments, a cabbage-tree hat, a 
spirit flask, a revolver, seven shillings of 
Queen Victoria's current coinage, a buoyant 
heart, and a conscience void of offence. Gold 
have I none ; of silver my entire stock con- 
sists of the seven shillings already mentioned. 
How my old friends of the Rhododendron 
would laugh if they saw my pitiable plight.* 

* Poor Ru,' rejoined the convalescent, affec- 
tionately, and with an accent of gratitude, 
* you have indeed stript yourself bare for my 
sake* 

* I was sadly afraid,. Ned,* answered the 
other, * that I should have had to sell you up 
also, in order to raise sinews of war with 
which to fight that abominable fever. By 
the God of Wealth, if the enemy had held 
out much longer, I should have had to pilfer 
your personal possessions and turn them into 
money. Indeed, I more than once debated 
which of your chattels should be sold first— 
when I had made ducks and drakes of my 
own portable property. 

* As it is,* observed the convalescent, srxni' 
^Sy * 7^^ h&ve disposed of the entire business 
stock of the firm. But you have left my pe- 
culiar possessions untouched.* 

* I can assure you that at one time I was 
sadly afraid I should be compelled to make 
away with them. I should have sold your 
pistols without compunction; but it would 
have caused me a pang to surrender our 
father's watch— and the ring with the Star- 
ling arms engraved upon it — ^to a hard-fisted 
knave who would have insisted on having 
them for a tenth part of their actual value. 
You will do well, though, to consider the 
probability that you will have to pawn them 
in Melbourne.* 

* When we have returned to our old quarters 
at Mrs. Gray's we will set to work and eaihi 
money. We have a store of brushes and pig- 
ments in our box there, canvas is cheap, and 
social distractions won't induce us to waste 
our time. We must turn portrait paint- 
ers, Ru, and hand down to posterity the fiices 
of luclty diggers and liberated convicts. We 
shall soon have plenty of money.* 

* But in the mean time; we shall have to pay 
for board and lodging — two costljr items in 
Melbourne at the present time. It is just pos- 
sible that on reaching the town I may find a 
letter of credit waiting for me at ttie Me> 
bourne Bank ; for in my last letters to En- 
gland I intimated in plam terms that enough 
money to help me back to the old country 
would be acceptable. Gad, Ned, what a 
pleasant surprise it would be for us to find a 
hundred pounds lying at the bank ready for 

I our acceptance I What should we do with 
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* Return to England— from wWch we have 
been absent far too Ions/ 

* You mean that ? You really want to re- 
turn to the old countrjr V 

* I pme to see the white Needles once more,' 
returned the convalescent with pathetic em- 
phasis. * It is time, Ru, for us to have done 
with this idle, vagabond life. We left London 
in the autumn of 1847 ; it is now the Decem- 
ber of 1853. More than six years have we 
spent in wandering over the surface of the 
earth ; and here we are — poor, unknown, and 
with no more power to help others than we 
possessed in our old student days.' 

* Too true, Ned ; too true,' answered the 
senior with a scarcely perceptible sneer on 
his lips. * We have no power to help others, 
but what affects me much more keenly, I con- 
fess, is— that we have very little power to 
help ourselves.' 

* XiCt us strain every nerve to get back to 
England,' said the convalescent, speaking 
witii those earnest, hesitating utterances 
which readers of this history have often 
heard from the lips of a certain young artist 
* Enough of my life has been wasted in idle re- 
pining and aimless vagrancy. The old grief 
which broke me down when I was a boy, 
has worn itself out. Since my illness, Bu, my 
illne^ which, had it not been for you, would 
have ended in my death, sadness and deep 
despondency have held me ; — a profound re- 
gret for time mis-spent and opportunities ne- 
glected, and a miserable hopelessness of ever 
being able to redeem the past. But to-night, 
under the^fiadness which weighs upon me, I 
hear the voice of hope ; and there is an in- 
spiring conviction within m(3 that if I return 
to London and endeavor to carry out the 
honest purpose of my boyhood, I shall still 
become, through my own exertions, a useful, 
an honored, and a happy man.' 

*Are you sure you don't overrate your 
strength? Is it not just possible that the 
" old grief" to which you alluded just now, is 
not dead, but only slumbers ; that if jou re- 
turned to the land which gave you birth, it 
would once more become an ever present 
sorrow V 

For a minute the convalescent made no 
reply. 

Then he stretched forth his right hand, 
and laying it upon his companion's shoulder, 
answered, *Dear brother Rupert, you may 
trust me, for I am sure that I can trust myself. 
When I return to England I shall do so with 
a fixed purpose to make Art my sole earthly 
care. No other interest shall lure me from 
the work which I have neglected so long.' 
After a silence which lasted for three minutes, 
he added, * if she and her sister have left the 
old house, I shall doubtless like to visit it, 
and recall old times. I still love her— how 
could it be otherwise ? — but I no longer love 
her with selfish, passionate desire. If on my 
return to England I found her the wife of an 
honest man, or if I entered by chance a 
church and saw her in hei bridal aress, led off" 
in triumph by the man who had just married 
her, I should depart joy ftil at her happiness. 
Indeed, I do not overrate my strength. 
Trust me.' '^ 



* You are a rare good fellow, Ned"^, a rare 
good fellow.' 

* Tut, tut I don't try to make a fool of me,' 
bluntly returned the convalescent. 

Then that unsteady light, which has al- 
ready been noticed as one of the signs of his 
physical weakness, was for hal?a-minute 
very noticable in his eyes, and ere another 
minute had passed he blurted out, * Brother 
Rupert, dear brother, man may bear for man 
love surpassing the love of woman. Oh! 
would to God I could make you see how I love 
you.' Whereupon, ashamed of his own ardor, 
and overcome by the strength of affectionate 
emotions which in his state of transient debili- 
ty he was unable to control, he threw himself 
back on the narrow camp bed on which he had 
been sitting, and sobbed hysterically. 

Knowing well that when men are over- 
taken by womanish distress they may not be 
comforted by the tender words which soothe 
womanly sorrow, brother Rupert left the hut 
hastily, m order that his presence might not 
add to the embarrassment and confusion 
which he was aware Edward would in 
another minute experience, in consequence of 
this display of feminine weakness. 

For a mmute * brother Rupert ' paced up 
and down before the door of his hut. The 
sun had by this time almost fallen, but by the 
light of the rising moon the dismal and re- 
pulsive disorder of the devastated gully was 
plainly visible. Besides his own footsteps, 
the melancholy digger caught no sign of life 
in his immediate vicinity. From every di- 
rection, however, there came to him through 
the distance the noise of firearms, and t^e 
angry barking of dogs. In every hollow and 
gully, on every wooded hillside and open 
sweep of the great Bendigo gold-field where 
diggers had settled, there was a brisk crack- 
ing of revolvers and a discordant clamor of 



CHAPTER LXXVIIL 

SIX YEABS. 

Yes! 

After six years of travel, adventure and 
strange vicissitudes, Rupert and Edward had 
become two luckless units of the wild, labor- 
ious multitude, dwelling upon the Australian 
gold-fields. 

Their vagrant course and unsettled way of 
life during those six years can be sketched in 
a few words with accurateness and par- 
ticularity sufficient for the purposes of this 
story. 

In the October of 1847 they left England, 
and with the intention of carrying out their 
scheme for a prolonged residence in Rome ar- 
rived at Paris, in which city events occurred 
which altered all their plans. Edward fell 
ill— so ill, that for many weeks physicians 
apprehended a sudden close to his existence, 
and, for many months after the disappear- 
ance of the more violent features of his in- 
disposition, feared that his powers would be 
permanently impaired. For nearly three 
months his energies were so prostrated that 
Rupert found it necessary to be in constant 
attendance upon him, treating him as one in* 
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capable of acting or thinking for himself, 
and taking precautions for his safety from 
the consequences of his own disordered fac- 
ulties and darkened intelliffence. For a 
while he was weak and helpless as a new- 
born child; and when his bodily vigor had 
been regained, so profound a gloom held 
him, that for days together he would main- 
tain a dogged silence, giving no answer to 
questions especially addressed to him, and 
shrinking from the advances of those who 
endeavored to rouse him from morose des- 
pondency and yet more alarming apathy. 
Grave anxiety was expressed by his medical 
attendants lest this moral and intellectual 
Btupor should result in permanent fatuity; 
and as soon as he maifested signs of returning 
curiosity and interest in the affairs of daily 
life, it was urged by those same prudent ob- 
servers, that he should be lured to enter on a 
course of mental exertion. 

An attempt was made to induce him to 
resume artistic labors ; but the attempt was 
vain. Complying with Rupert's suggestions, 
he pondered on a subject for a new picture, 
and, during the few days spent in imagina- 
tive effort, he evinced something of his old 
cheerfulness. He even expressed his convic- 
tion that he should be himself again as soon 
as he had fairly returned to his work ; but 
when he took pencil in hand, and endeavored 
to sketch a first design for the contemplated 
picture, he saw his own terrible weakness, 
and hastening from the table where he had 
made the abortive effort, threw himself upon 
a couch, pale and trembling with agitation. 
* Rupert,* he said, half-an-hour later, when 
his friend came to his side, * it would kill me 
to make another trial. I mean — if I made 
another trial, hideous despair would drive 
me to self-murder. My hand has lost its 
cunning, my brain is powerless to think, 
my will is impotent, my heart no longer 
feels. Life is left to me only that I may 
know my abject fate.* 

For the next three days the invalid scarcely 
opened his lips— to speak or take nourish- 
ment. 

But soon he rallied once more. 

The result of the first essay to arouse with- 
in him an interest in his old pursuits, did not 
induce Rupert to repeat the attempt. 

Clearly there was need for treatment of 
another sort. 

The physicians advised a course of novelty 
and diversion. Since complete failure had 
attended the endeavor to rouse their patient 
to cheerfulness and health by leading him 
back to avocations which had formerly been 
his chief source of pleasure, it was recom- 
mended that the effect should be tried of 
travel and residence in scenes which had 
nothing whereby he could be reminded of 
past sorrow. The doctors dissuaded Rupert 
from the thought of carrying out the plan for 
a residence in Rome, since every object in 
that city, not less than remembrance of the 
circumstances which had first led him to 
meditate a journey to the Holy City, would 
tend to disturb rather than soothe him. * Let 
him for two years live with nature, and for- 
get art,* observed the physicians ; and they 



suggested an American tour — as a good 
means for obtaining perfect change of scene 
— and intercourse with men widely differing 
from the inhabitants of Europe, in ways of 
life and modes of thought. 

After a feint show of reluctance, Edward 
consented to the proposal; and before the 
spring of 1848 was at an end, he and his 
friend were in New York. 

The next four years they spent in travelling 
from one re^on of the vast American conti- 
nent to another. Li the picturesque solitudes 
of Canadian forests, the superb cities of 
Northern States, and the hospitable man- 
sions of Southern planters, they found the 
diversion which they sought ; and Edward 
regained much of his former vigor of mind 
and body. In the winter of 1849, the two 
friends were residing in Boston, exercising 
the profession of artists, and obtaining from 
the most distinguished leaders of that culti- 
vated city substantial patronage as well as 
friendly countenance. Rupert was ftill occu- 
pied as a painter of portraits ; and Edward 
having applied to that department of art in 
which he felt himself most qualified to excel, 
painted three landscapes — one of which may 
be seen, at this day, in the chief art gallery 
of New York. In the following winter they 
were at New Orleans, where they arrived 
after a leisurely and by no ineans mrect pro- 
gress through wide regions that have since 
become familiar ground to every Enelish 
reader. A year later they were at Rio Jan- 
eiro, from which capital they made their way 
— sometimes on foot, more frequently on 
horses — through lands of gorgeous scenery 
and dilapidated jcities, to Buenos Ayres, and 
thence northwards' through the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Peru, and Columbia. — 
Wherever the young Englishmen tarried, 
they found welcome and kindness, and in 
whatever city they stayed for more than a 
few days they exercised their art for pay- 
ment — thus, in some places, partly defraying 
the cost of living, and, in a few centres of 
human life where they were so fortunate as 
to encounter liberal patrons, making consid- 
erable additions to their ftmds. By New 
York merchants and Washington placemen, 
by New England farmers and Vir^ian 
planters, and by the proud hidalgoes, impu- 
dent priests, and laughter-loving beauties of 
Spanish America, the young artists were 
received with characteristic hospitality, and ' 
for many a day after they had given thanks 
for courteous entertainment and had gone 
upon their way, were remembered as the 
* English brothera,* for their own admissions, 
not less than their mutual resemblance and 
close intimacy, established the fact of their 
near relationship. They said that they were 
brothers— Rupert by the avowal publishing 
to curious enquirers a fact which, for a con-j 
siderable period, he had concealed from his 
half-brother, and Edward making the state- 
ment on the strength of certain revelations 
with which the butterfly barrister had en- 
lightened him during their sojourn in Paris. 

Those revelations, made by Rupert for the 
especial purpose of drawing Edward yet clos- 
er to his heart, wrought in the young artist 
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all the results which they were meant to 
efTect. Loving Rupert already as a constant, 
tried, devoted friend, Edward, on learning the 
unhappy secret of his half-brother's dishon- 
orable birth, lavished upon him that senti- 
ment of family affection, which was a chief 
quality of his loving nature. Forthwith his 
attachment to Colonel Starling's basely-born 
son was warmed and colored by emotions of 
generous fealty and personal fondness, similar 
to those which had characterised the rever- 
ential admiration with which he had ever re- 
garded his father— had ever regarded ih^ 
common fwther. 

There was in the artist's generous breast a 
burning sense of the wrong which had been 
done to his half*brother ere he was bom ; a 
lively and almost resentful recognition of the 
cruel consequences of their father's sin, and 
of the injustice to which that sin might, 
under contingencies, give rise. It had never 
been his wont to give much thought to the 
possibility that at some future date he might 
become the inheritor of his grandfather's title 
and estate. Readers doubtless remember that 
the existence of that possibility was a source 
of anguish and temptation to him, whilst the 
obstacles to his wished-for marriage with Flo 
did not appear absolutely insuperable; but 
he had always done his best to look away 
from a subject fraught with trouble and en- 
ticements to evil imagination. For the most 
part his efforts to keep this dazzling possi- 
bility out of si^ht were successful. Had he 
known that his cousin Frank — ^the heir of 
Gamlinghay, had been declared by his physi- 
cians to have a constitution so delicate and 
Imminently threatened with pulmonary dis- 
ease, that he would most probably die before 
he attained the age of thirty years, those 
efforts would perhaps have been less persist- 
ent and effectual. But unlike Rupert (who, 
on certain subjects, forebore to make his half- 
brother as wise as himself) Edward was 
ignorant how great was the probability that, 
in the course of a few years, his cousin, young 
Frank Starling, would be in his grave, and 
the aged baronet of Gamlinghay would have 
no legitimate descendant, except the young 
man who had presumed to put his own will 
' before that of his grandfather, and had dared 
to disgrace the family of Starling by becoming 
a painter. Edward therefore seldom troubled 
himself about his chances of succession to the 
wealth and rank of his fether's housa Still 
those chances would occasionally occur to 
him ; and since his discovery of Rupert's re- 
lationship to himself, they had never present- 
ed themselves amongst his calculations for the 
future without connrming his resolution to 
make Rupert share equally with him the 
wealth of their common ancestors. 

Of his intentions on this subject Edward 
gave a hint to Rupert in the summer of 1852. 
, They were at Kingston, Jamaica, whither 
they nad come after a voyage through the 
West Indian Islands, when glowing descrip- 
tions of the Australian gold-fields inspired 
them with a desire to visit Victoria, so that 
they might compare the digginffs of the En- 
glidi colony with the gold-fields of Califor- 
nia, which they had already traversed. As 



they sat over their iced drink at Kingston, 
meditating a voyage around Cape Horn, they 
had no intention to become diggers, but sim- 
ply to visit Forest Creek and Bendigo as idle 
tourists ; and then, after they had replenished 
their finances by artistic labor at Melbourne, 
and subsequently at Sidney, to shape their 
course in accordance with the humor of the 
season. 

The half-brothers had fbr a ten minutes car- 
ried on a friendly dispute as to the best means 
of achieving their object Their difference ol 
opinion concerned the port to which they had 
better go in search of an Australian-bound ves- 
sel. 

*Well, Rupert, I knock under,' Edward 
said, playftQly bringing the discussion to an 
end. * Y ou shall have your way : the youngei 
brother ought to be ruled by the elder.' 

* Ta, ta r laughed Rupert, * it is well for you 
to be modest now; you'll talk in anotiier 
strain when you are the head of the family — 
the chief cock of the Starlings.' 

Edward flushed, as he answered quickly, 
and with a momentary displayof anger, * The 
head of the family, indeed I Do you think it 
is in me, Rupert, to take the advantage of 
accidents and put myself over your head ? 
Do you suppose I have no sense of what is 
due to the memory of my father, who, if he 
had known of your existence, would have 
loved you not less than he loved me ? Or do 
you suspect me of black ingratitude to the 
friend whom I loved as a brother long before 
I knew he was my father's son ?' 

* If our cousin Frank were to die without an 
heir,' returned Rupert, * you would succeed to 
our grandfather's title. The law would set- 
tle that. Without fiuud I can never become 
the baronet of Gamlinghay. Your money 
you might dispose of accordmg to your wiU. 
but the title is another matter. My dear Ned, I 
cannot even gratify my pride by calling you my 
feudal superior, for in tiie eye of the law I am 
nobody — at least no man's son, jilUus nuUvas, 
I cannot help my bad luck. You are not to 
be blamed for your good fortune. If I live to 
see you the representative of the Starlings, I 
sha'n't be jealous. Sir Edward Starling and 
his half-brother shall be good friends.' 

* Sir Edward Starling I No, no, Rupert,' 
responded Edward, * that shall never be. If 
the headship should devolve on me, we wUl 
(Uvide the money and drop the title. It is no 
such vast honor to be proud of.* 

*Gx)odI nobly resolved. I will remind you 
of it when you are Sir Edward.' 

This was all that passed between the half- 
brothers then. It was all that ever passed 
between them on that subject from the day 
on which Edward learnt the secret of Ru 
pert's parentage to the day when he had good 
cause to recall his brothers words, * Without 
fraud I can never become the baronet of Gam 
linghay.' ^ 

CHAPTER LXXIX. 

WHEHEIN MR. RUPERT SMITH UNFOLDS HIS 
THEORY OP GOLD. 

The firing became less general and sim^- 
taneous. 
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By degrees it became less and less frequent, 
as the diggers of the hundred different en- 
campments, lying in the hollows or under the 
woods of the far-extending gold-field, having 
discharged their pieces and reloaded them, 
made ready for rest. 

The savage howling of dogs was no longer 
universal. 

For a minute at a time it altogether ceased. 

A period of silence ensued — silence ren- 
dered peculiarly impressive by the uproar 
that had preceded it. 

Rupert climbed to the brow of a hill which 
lay on the north side of Pig-sty Gully, and 
.from the highest point of the commanding 
eminence surveyed the country, steeped in 
the pure moonlight, and pervaded by a still- 
ness that was occasionally broken by the ex- 
plosion of fire-arms, or the harsh yap of a 
restless watch-dog. 

There were no camp-fires in sight, for that 
side of the Bendigo plain was so fully popu- 
lated as to need no fires for purposes of secu- 
rity ; and at that season, although the nights 
were cold in comparison with the sweltering 
days, the nocturnal temperature was such 
that men inured to the rough usages of dig- 
gers could sleep in the open air with impunity. 

* It is a lovely night, and very peaceful,* 
thought Rupert Smith. *Even in this ac- 
cursed region, whither thirst for gold has 
gathered ruflSans and outcasts from every part 
of the earth, man is allowed to taste some- 
thing of bliss — the bliss of those who feel 
their faculties dying out into the unconscious- 
ness of sleep.' 

Having thus pondered over the quiet plain, 
Rupert descended the hill, and cautiously 
picking his way amidst the pits and mounds 
of Pig-sty Gully, returned to the hut in time 
to find Edward sitting on his bed, and by the 
light of a lamp reading his Bible. 

* Well, Ned,* observed the elder brother, 
sitting down on the log of wood which, for 
many days, had been his usual seat, * I have 
been seeing, or rather I should say hearing, 
the diggers turn in for the night, and I hope 
it will prove the last time of my wishing 
them sound rest from the top of Pig-sty Hill. 
I must say they mark the close of the day*s 
work in appropriate style. In more civilised 
parts of the world the advent of balmy sleep 
is announced by the ringing of silver bells ; 
but in this hateful region of crime and sordid 
toil and bodily suffering, man heralds the 
approach of tranquil night with a deafening 
uproar of fire-arms and savage dogs. I have 
had enough of the gold-fields, and, thank 
heaven I to-morrow morning we shall quit 
them for ever.* 

* It was your proposal in the first instance 
that we should take a look at them; and 
when we resolved to try our luck as diggers 
amongst the diggers, and marched up from 
Melbourne, you were in high spirits.' 

* Of course, I acted my part with spirit, and 
sang out right gallantly.* 

* Do diggers always sing T 

* They ought, my boy, for they are thieves, 
and thieves are bound by honor and policy to 
wear cheerful countenances, so that they may 
be taken for honest men.* 



In his old guileless matter-of-fact fashion, 
Edward answered, * It is no theft to pick up 
the gold which belongs to no one.* 

* True, my dear boy ; but it is a theft of a 
very complicated sort to run up a bill with an 
honest tradesman, and pay him with a forged 
note.* 

* I have taken a long jump to keep up with 
you, and yet my leap is short. I don't follow 
you, Ru. What are you after V 

* Amongst civilised nations, my dear bro- 
ther, gold is the most honorable circulating 
medium — that is to say, it has been univer- 
sally accepted as an object of high desire — in 
exchange for which men are happy to give 
whatever commodities they may possess. 
Civilised nations, assembled in common par- 
liament, said, " There is inherent in this yel- 
low metal no vii*tue which necessarily gives 
happiness or preeminence to those who pos- 
sess a large stock of it ; but, as we must use 
some substance for a symbol of capital — t. e., 
real wealth — i. e., the realisation of human 
labor, and as this yellow metal, by reason of 
its rarity and the difficulty in the way of 
multiplying our present stock of it, y^l prove 
a far more convenient circulating medium 
than shells, or bits of leather, or strips of pa- 
per — ^let us agree that we all wish to possess as 
much as possible of this not necessarily-attract- 
ive yellow metal, and also consent to exchange 
articles of food or raiment, and all other 
things necessary to life and provocative of 
enjoyment, for the possession of said metal I 
The proposal was unanimously adopted by 
civilised nations, whereupon every grain of 
the then-.existing stock of gold in the hands 
of civilised humanity, represented a certain 
amount of actual capital— could procure a 
certain definite quota of comfort, or luxury, 
or dignity. Every grain of gold floating 
about society was, in effect, a bank-note is- 
sued by civilised humanity, which note every 
item of civilised humanity was ready to ac- 
cept in full faith that the great bank of civil- 
ised humanity would honestly fulfil its prom- 
ises given to all holders of such note. This, 
Ned, is the whole theory of gold as a circu- 
lating mediura. As you have never studied 
political economy this may be a new view to 
you.' 

* It is a new view to me,' returned Edward. 

* On the first establishment of this system it 
worked admirably. Apart from its unrea- 
sonable favoritism to those who were already 
holders of the yellow metal — a very small 
class, by the way, at that time— it conferred 
nothing but benefit on the human race. Gold 
became a stimulus to exertion, and a conve- 
nient means whereby every special laborer, 
in return for his particular work, could get 
from other special laborers the commodities 
which he most desired. No one could take a 
handful of capital from the great storehouse 
of civilised humanity without giving up the 
piece of gold which established his right to 
the handfuL As soon as the system had got 
fairly to work, the persons were very few 
who could obtain a piece of yellow metal, 
unless they cave in return for it some com- 
modity produced, either by sheer hard work, 
or dexterous cunning. For a time all went 
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well. But m the course of generations cer- 
tain indolent knaves and varlets reasoned 
thus: — "Civilised humanity says that we 
have no right to share in the good things of 
life, unless we prove the right by the produc- 
tion of a certain quantity of gold. Civilised 
humanity having laid down this arbitrary 
rule, mamtains it under the impression that a 
piece of gold is invariably a representation of 
some amount of honest labor — a consequence 
of useful toil, whereby its possessor has in- 
creased the general stock of wealth, and has 
in consequence a fair claim to a correspond- 
ing quantity of comfort. But if we can con- 
trive to get gold without work, either by 
stealing it out of rich men's pockets, or pick- 
ing it up in the highways, or by some other 
process in which the honest toil bears no 
part— our gold, thus easily obtained, will be 
regarded by civilised humanity as a conse- 
quence of labor, just as much as if it had 
been earned with hard toil. Let usisee, then, 
if we can't steal or find gold, and by laying 
it on the bank counters of civilised human- 
ity, pass ourselves off as honest and useful 
workers, who, having done our race a pro- 
digious amount of good, may reasonably de- 
mand the race to do as much for us." ' 

'Whereupon, charmed with so ingenious 
and plausible a suggestion,' observed Ed- 
ward, in a tone of enquiry, *the indolent 
knaves and shrewd varlets made good speed 
to California, and the gold diggings of Aus- 
tralia?' 

* Even so.' 

* But though the labor may not be produc- 
tive, in one sense of the term, it is genuine, 
hard, trying labor.. Diggers do not pick up 
nuggets, as easily as children gather fruit from 
a strawberry-bed, when strawberries are in 
season. Heaven knows that the poor digger 
must work hard.' 

*That is why he is so truly contemptible,' 
rejoined Rupert, with the playfulness of a boy 
and the bitterness of a cjrnic. * The scoundrel 
meant to have an easy time of it ; and, lo, he 
finds that he has placed his lines in by no 
means pleasant places. Instead of victimising 
civilised humanity, he is the victim. A suc- 
cessful rogue commands respect; but a knave 
out of lucK is even more despicable than an 
honest man in difficulties.' 

* A cynic railing at his fellow-men is a plea- 
sant companion in the miserable solitude of 
Rg-sty Gully.' 

* A cynic ! I am no cynic ; — ^but a satirist.' 

* Tell me the difference between the two.' 

* The cynic, my dear brother, is a morose 
dullard, altogether devoid of moral percep- 
tions. On the other hand, the satirist is a 
combination of moral sensibility and moral 
infirmity, with a subtle intellect, whereby he 
gives pathetic utterance to the pity and scorn, 
the good and the evil, which are always con- 
tendmg for mastery in his heart. He is so 
keenly sensible of the wickedness of the world 
that he cannot do otherwise than hate it ; he 
is so aUve to the goodness of the world that 
he must needs love it ; and thus distracted by 
love and hate, he is usually found in extremes, 
either thinking far too ill or far too well of his 
fellow-men.' 



*Does he never set to work earnestly, to 
make them better ?' 

* Very seldom.' 

* Does he ever ?' 

* Occasionally ; but when he so exerts him- 
self, he ceases to be a satirist.' 

*Then, Ru,' said Edward, bluntly, 'take 
myadvice, and try to make the world better.' 

Having given which pithy piece of advice 
tb his friend, Edward rolled himself up in his 
rug, and lying back upon his camp-bed, com- 
posed himself for rest. 

Rupert, also, having taken his revolver 
from his pocket, and placed it near his hand, 
surrendered himself to sleep — wrapped up in 
a woollen rug, and extended upon the ground, 
which had been his only couch since he sold 
his camp-bed at Cadgers Alley. 

Soon the silence of the hut was broken 
only by the steady respirations of the two 
sleeping friends. 

» 

CHAPTER LXXX 

A SUDDEN ATTACK. 

Befobe dawn the rest of both sleepers was 
disturbed. 

Edward's gold hunting watch had scarcely 
marked the hour of 3 A.M., when there came 
from his lips a cry of agony that roused Ru- 
pert from slumber, and caused him to exclaim, 
as he leaped to his feet, * For heaven's sake, 
what is the matter?' 

* Rupert,' was the answer, * I am very, very 
ill. There is fire raging within me ; and the 
muscles of my body are tortured with cramp. 
I have known suffering before ; but never till 
this hour, have I endured such hideous tor- 
ment.' 

The artist spoke these words in a low voice, 
with a self-command and a manifest freedom 
from groundless alarm which rendered them 
very impressive. 

Having struck a match, Rupert lit the lamp 
and examined his brother's face with anxious 
scrutiny. 

* Tell me all about it, Ked,' he said tenderly. 

* Wait a minute — these fits of cramp come 
and go,' was Edward's reply. * There — the 
spasm is off now. For two or three minutes 
I shall be better. Well, two hours or more 
since, I woke up after a horrid dream — in a 
shivering fit. I knew that the night was warm ; 
but, nevertheless, I shuddered with cold. 
Then I became burning hot; dry, feverish, 
and parched with thirst. These awful pains 
were the next change ; and they have been 
seizing me and subsiding by turns — ever since. 
I determined not to wSke you ; for I knew, 
dearRu, how much you needed rest! For 
weeks past, Ru, you've been a mere slave to 
me 1 Dear old Ru I What a good fellow you 
are, and * 

At which point another groan of agony 
stopped the sufferer's speech. 

The writer will not disfigure his story with 
details of the suffering which Edward en- 
dured, and Rupert witnessed, between the 
utterance of the cry which roused the latter, 
and the arrival of that hour at which the 
brothers had intended to start for their walk 
fi'om Pig-sty Gully to Cadgat'^ feii^«^ . 
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Before that hour came, it was clear to Ru- 
pert that Edward was powerless to make the 
oumey on foot ; that even had there been a 
Lorse and cart ready at hand for his accom- 
modation, the drive over the rugged country 
to the spot where they had engaged to meet 
the * return team ' would have been attended 
with imminent peril. 

Throughout tie preceding twelve months 
there had been creeping over the numerous 
camps of the Bendigo gold-field a low fever 
of a most peculiar type — a fever resembling 
typhoid rather than typhus, but lacking some 
of the distinctive features of the malady which 
swept * Albert the Good* from the earth ; a 
fever that was persistent rather than viru- 
lent ; not so much a malignant as an insidi- 
ous and obstinate disease. It did not run a 
sharp course of twelve or twenty-one days, 
but lagged on for twelve or twenty-one weeks ; 
hugging the wretches on whom it fastened 
its fangs ; in length of endurance resembling 
the ague and marsh fevers of British fenlands, 
and, in the capriciousness of its intermissions, 
differing from the forms of febrile derange- 
ment Imown to European physicians. It 
was marked by no critical period, beyond 
which laj death or recovery. Usually, men- 
tal confusion was not an attendant symptom, 
even in its most violent stages. But for 
achieving the utter prostration of its victims 
— the prostration of their intellectual, moral, 
and physical energies — this low fever of the 
Australian diggings had neither superior nor 
equal in the entire range of nosology. 

It was most rife in the Bendigo country 
during the cold months of the year 1853. 
With the advent of the warmer weather in 
December, it greatly subsided ; but the medi- 
cal practitioners of the diggings noticed — and 
doubtless some of them, on reading this chap- 
ter, will remember — that as the temperature 
became more oppressive from heat, the con- 
valescents from this lingering epidemic were 
frequently attacked with that horrible, ago- 
nising, and widely-destructive malady— Aus- 
tralian dysentery. 

Of the convalescents who at the moment 
of escaping from the sluggish fever were 
smitten with the more violent disease, Ed- 
ward was one ; and as he lay in his brother*s 
arms, striving to endure his torture with be- 
coming fortitude, Rupert was not slow to 
perceive the nature of the situation. 

' Dear boy— good old Ru,' gasped Edward, 
as Rupert wiped drops of sweat from a brow 
which scarcely ten minutes before had been 
parched with fever ; * the hand of death is up- 
on me. I shall never again look at the White 
Needles and the happy cliffs of old England.* 

* Keep a good heart, Ned,' replied the other 
in stouter tones of cordiality than anv whidi 
ordinarily came from his lips, * and I'll carry 
you through this brush as I carried you 
through the last. * 

CHAPTER LXXXI. 

MB. KXJPBBT smith's RESPECT FOR * THE FAC- 
ULTY* INCREASES. 

For ten days the attack grew more violent. 
I*or ten days there was a steady progress of 



disease towards that stage of exhaustion 
from which the sufferer under Australian 
dysentery seldom or never recovers. 

Throughout the first week Rupert really 
hoped that Edward's vigorous constitution 
would throw off the malady ; but when that 
period had passed, he could not shut his eyes 
to the perilous character of his brother's 
position, or disguise from himself that they 
were both in a most deplorable plight 
Amongst his miscellaneous stores of informa- 
tion, the young barrister had a smattering of 
medical faiowledge — whereby he was enabled 
to minister with mtellig^nce to the sick man's 
wants, and appreciate the gravity of his 
symptoms. Common sense, and the guidance 
of a few simple rules, led him to the conclu- 
sion that an astringent and stimulating, as 
well as a light diet, were necessary for the in- 
valid's preservation. After drawing out in 
his mind a list of kitchen comforts which 
would meet his friend's requirements, and 
then selecting from the list those compounds 
which there was any chance of his being able 
to procure amongst the scattered stores of 
the gold-field, he decided to go in search of 
arrow-root, brandy, and port wine. Some- 
times brandy, of a wholesome kind, could be 
purchased at the sly grog shops of the gullies ; 
port wine was a greater rarity — ^but still there 
was in the country a limited supply of that 
wine, in quality good enough for medicinal 
purposes, and obtainable at prices varying 
from ten shillings to two guineas a bottle. 
Of beef, to be converted into beef-tea, Rupert 
knew that, imtil his narrow finances were 
utterly exhausted, he could procure an 
abundance in Cadger's Alley. 

Leaving Edward to his suffering in the de- 
serted gmly, Rupert spent an entire day in 
searching for the article for which he stood 
in need. Cadger's alley fturnished him with 
some packets of potatoe arrow-root, but of 
port or brandy it had not a bottle for sala 
Cadger's Alley recommended Rupert to try 
Kangaroo Flat— a digger settlement three 
miles further awajr from Pig-sty Gully. 
There was strong evidence that everything m 
creation, or out of it, was procurable for 
money at Sandy Bean's store, Flat Comer, 
Kangaroo Flat. 

Rupert walked to Kangaroo Plat, and pro- 
cured from Sandy Bean a bottle of British 
brandy, paying for it the moderate sum of 
twenty-five shillings ; but vast as were Sandy 
Bean's resources, he had no port wine, either 
in wood or bottle. But the clever Scotchman, 
whose knowledge of* business in the digmngs 
was perfect, had a friend in Cut-throatGufly, 
who had a very prime cellar. The distance be- 
tween Kangaroo Flat and Cut-throat Gully 
was not more than five or six miles ; the way 
to it could not be missed, since it lay alonff 
Bushranger Scrub, over ground drilled and 
riddled with shafts, and populous with gold- 
seekers. Thither Rupert went, and obtained 
two bottles of port, for just the same sum 
which he had been compelled to pay for one 
of British brandy. 

When he once again stood by Edward's 
side, Rupert had tofled over ftiU thirty miles 
of country, rough, broken, and very trying to 
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pedestrians, and had spent half of the cash, 
which had been assigned to the expenses of 
the invalid's journey from Cadger's Alley to 
Melbourne. Making light of his previous ex- 
ertions, the devoted attendant, instead of 
resting after his long walk, spent the next 
hour in concocting negus, arrow-root and 
beef-tea for his patient. 

Seven times four-and-twenty hours passed 
—each hour containing sixty minutes of con- 
scious ajgony, or unrefreshing stupor for the 
sick artist — each hour fraught with bodily la- 
bor or sharp mental anxiety to the sick man's 
brother. 

On the eighth day the young barrister— he 
who had formerly been the dainty, subtle, 
gay, fastidious dandy of a fashionable London 
club-house — acknowledged to himself that 
his condition was desperate. On that morn- 
ing he found himself m the hut with a sup- 
ply of food and stimulants for two or three 
days more ; but he had paid away, in Cad- 

fer's Alley, the last coin which he and his 
rother possessed. He had sold every article 
of furniture fix)m the hut, with the exception 
of the bed on which Edward lay, the two 
rugs (which were absolutely necessary to 
protect a man, so exceedingly reduced, from 
the chill air of the nights), and a few cooking 
utensUs. 

The only clothes left to Rupert were his 
much-worn boots, a pair of old tweed trows- 
ers, a blue flannel jumper, and a cabbage- 
tree hat. This was literally his entire ward- 
robe. He had sold his second revolver, his 
life preserver, and every article of adornment 
which he once possessed. There still re- 
mained to the brothers Edward's pistol, the 
ling which Lady Starling had given him, 
and the late Colonel Starling's gold watch. 

Of these articles Rupert had already taken 
possession; and he had decided to sell the 
pistol (a well-made revolver) at the store in 
Cadger's Alley on the following day. 

Notable was it that, in this period of awful 
e^remity, the butterfly barrister determined 
to sell the last weapon that remained to him 
and his brother, before he parted with their 
fomily relics. 

* Ru, you must see ifyou can't sell the watch 
tomorrow,' gasped Edward, faintly; *the 
store-keepers will anyhow buy it for old 
gold.' 

* No, Ned, your pistol must go first. If the 
wild dogs come in upon us and devour us, why 
let them. ^ I could not keep them off with but 
one weapon.' 

* No, no, Ru,' urged Edward, again using 
the affectionate diminutive which it had be- 
came his wont to apply to his half-brother, 
* keep the pistol, it will be of more service to 
us than the watch. Then you must sell Lady 
Starling's ring — our grandmother's ring. 
Before we have consumed them, I trust it 
will be all over with me, and then — and 
then— you'll find another piece of gold about 
me, which will help you to get back to Mel- 
bourne.' 

There was a peculiar bright light in Ed- 
ward's eyes as he said this. 

* You are richer than I thought,' returned 
Rupert. 

13 



* Look at it, Ru,' rejoined the other, pulling 
from beneath his dingy scarlet jumper a 
locket containing the lock of Flo's hair. 

* Put it back, Ned. I never saw it before, 
and I don't want you to tell me whose hair it 
is. You must never part with it. You shall 
never be stript of it. Trust to me.' 

* Dear boy, a few days hence you'll have to 
borrow a spade in Cadger's Alley and dig my 
grave with it,' responded Edward, speaking 
m a faint voice. *Dig it at the spot, Ru, 
where we sat that last Sunday evening be- 
fore I was struck with the fever. Before you 
lay me in it, take the hair from the locket. 
Put the lock of lovely silk upon my breast, 
and then throw over me the earth, which will 
soon be green and pleasant at the top. Mind, 
keep the gold, Ru. And— and— Ru, if you 
should live and return to England and should 
ever see her, tell her that you put the lock 
of her hair — her^ her own hair — on my breast, 
before you looked at me for the last time. 
To know that can do her no harm. It won't 
pain her if she has ceased to care for me. If 
she grieve for my death, it will comfort her. 
But take the gold, Ru, for gold is scarce in 
this land of gold.^ 

The poor fellow could say no more. 

The speech had some effect on Rupert. 

He resolved that no distress should drive 
him to commit the sacrilege of taking the 
gold from his brother's dead body. 

But he determined to reconsider his de- 
cision to part with the revolver, and in any 
case to defer his visit to Cadger's Alley for 
another day. 

Those very touching words, moreover, took 
from him almost all the hope which he had 
been resolutely cherishing for days past ; and 
in place of that hope arose a fear — which 
rapidly strengthened into a conviction — that 
the angel of death was coming with dark 
wings outspread, to the miserable dwelling in 
which he had learnt to care for his brother 
more purely, unselfishly, ardently, than he 
had ever before cared for living thing. 

The ninth day he spent in Fig-sty Gully, 
keeping watch over Che stricken man, tending 
upon him with womanly gentleness, and ol> 
serving how the muscles of his face were 
affected by pain. 

At the close of that day he left the cabin 
for half-an-hour, and walked to the quiet spot 
where Edward had expressed a wish to be 
buried. It was a very still and peaceful nook ; 
and as Rupert surveyed it in the soft light of 
evening, he felt that in after years he should 
look back to it as hallowed ground. 

On his return to the hut he found Edward 
wandering in intellect. Hitherto in every 
stage of his wearing malady the artist's mind 
had been clear, and strangely vigorous for the 
mind of one whose physical prostration was 
extreme ; but now he has muttering deliri- 
ously. At one time he imagined himself sit- 
ting in the Newman Street studio, and talking 
to his old preceptor, John Buckmaster. Then 
the names of his fellow pupils mingled with 
his earnest rhapsodies about art. Once he 
clenched his hands, and then raising them as 
if in prayer, cried aloud, * O God 1 do let me 
paint a picture so beautiful that no one can 
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look at it without loving Thee.* Then the 
memory of Flo crossed his brain. Twice he 
uttered her name passionately ; and instantly 
added, in a tone of self-reproof, *No, no ; you 
shall not know it I love you too much to 
let you know it' 

It was not till Edward's reason had thus 
partially left him, that Rupert fully realised 
the wretched isolation of his position, and 
felt his utter impotence to contend with death 
and face the horrors that crowded upon him. 

The cowardice which lay at the base of his 
character asserted itself; and with his grief 
for his luckless brother there mingled lively 
terror for himself. What should he do in that 
wild, inhospitable land, without friends or 
money, if he, too, were to be attacked by Ed- 
ward's malady ? Revolting pictures of hide- 
ous deaths occurred to his excited imagination. 
Stories, he remembered, of wretched men who 
had died of hunger in the bush ; of others 
who had crawled into deserted huts to rest, 
and had been devoured by the wild dogs ; of 
miserable creatures who had expired through 
disease, under the eyes of selfish, brutish, fe- 
rocious ruflaans, who would not stop in their 
eager search for gold to solace and sustain dy- 
ing men. Such stories, heard for the first 
time at the camp-fires of diggers, and often 
repeated by him with cynical comments and 
the exaggerations of a ghastly humor, were 
now no matter of sneer and jest. His artifi- 
cial stoicism was broken down, and they ter- 
rifled hvoL 

i hour later he was tormented with the 
thought that he had not done everything 
which lay in his power to save the life of his 
brother. 

More than once during Edward's second ill- 
ness he had thought of searching for a doctor. 
There were surgeons and physicians — men, in 
many cases, of distinguished attainments — in 
the surrounding encampments of the diggers. 
Thrice and agam he had questioned himself 
as to the advisability of summoning one of 
these vagrant doctors to Pig-sty Gully ; but in 
disdain for cultivated men who, like himself, 
also a cultivated man, had relinquished an 
honorable vocation for vulgar toil, he had de- 
cided that he would have * nothing to do with 
bush-doctors, but would fight it out by him- 
self.* 

But now, in his agitation and under a terri- 
fying sense of impotence, he reproached him- 
self for not having sought medical aid, and 
he resolved that, if Edward were alive on the 
following morning, he would walk to Cadger's 
Alley and ask where he could find a doctor. 



CHAPTER LXXXII. 

DOCTORS AT THE DIGGINGS. 

The morning came, and Edward was still 
alive. 

Not only was he alive, but his faculties 
were less clouded; his physical prostration 
was not more declared, and one of the most 
distressing features of his malady was much 
less marked. His spirits, moreover, were 
good- On hearing Rupert's intention to go 
m search of a doctor, he spoke at first a few 



words of dissuasion, and then consented to 
the proposal, saying, * Yes, Ru, perhaps you 
are right. A doctor accustomed to treat tjiis 
terrible disease may be able to help me ; and, 
if he can't do me any good, it will comfort 
you a few days hence to remember that a 
regular man was with me at last ; so be off, I 
shall manage very well while you are away.' 

So, with a lighter and more cheerful heart, 
after he had made every possible arrange- 
ment for his brother's comfort, Rupert once 
again started for Cadger's Alley. 

Although the immediate vicinity of Pig-sty 
Gully had been deserted by the diggers, as 
well as the Gully itself, there were very many 
encampments oi gold-seekers less distant than 
Cadger's Alley irom the hut where Edward 
lay. But Cadger's Alley was the metropolis 
of the Pig-sty Gully district — which lay on 
the extreme outskirts of the Bendigo coun- 
try, and at least nine miles from the noble 
ci-eek after which the wide gold-field was 
named. At some one of these nearer settle- 
ments Rupert was aware that he would 
doubtless find a medical practitioner ; but the 
reflection that he might lose much time in 
wandering from gully to gully before he 
should discover the particular aggregation of 
huts that was so fortunate as to possess a doc- 
tor of good repute, decided him to march 
straight to Cadger's Alley. 

At Cadger's Alley he met with disappoint- 
ment 

One of its two doctors had, just three days 
before, packed his tent and furniture on a 
cart, and moved onwards in the direction of 
Bendigo Creek. Where he could be found, it 
was impossible for the storekeeper at Cadg- 
er's Alley to say. He was a very clever fd- 
low, according to the storekeeper's account — 
great in surgery ; well-esteemed amongst the 
married ladies of the diggings ; notable for 
his dexterity in stopping teeth wili gutta- 
percha ; and brilliantly successftil in cases of 
delirium tremens. The storekeeper spoke 
feelingly of the loss which Cadger's Alley had 
sustained in the departure of the doctor, who 
besides being a perfect master of his art, was 
a clever hand at cards and conjuring tricks, 
and regularly received his copies of * Bell's 
Life in Lonaon,' within ten days of their arri- 
val in the colony. 

The other, and less famous of the two doc- 
tors, still exercised his profession in the Al- 
ley. He was a man of parts, and some very 
attractive qualities, though unworthy of com- 
parison with the physician who had just left 
the settlement. Rupert would act wisely in 
looking him up. His residence was at the 
other end of the embankment, and was easily 
discernible by the number of dogs lying 
around it, and by an imposing announcement 
on a strip of canvas, fixed on poles — which 
announcement informed thirsty wayfarers 
that Dr. Bellair sold *phiz2ing drinks and 
Beelzebub Powders.' 

To Dr. Bellair Rupert wended his way. 
The doctor was something hairier and more 
dirty than London physicians usually are. 
Indeed, with the exception of his forehead, 
which looked like a patch of baldness, and 
his nose, which was obtrusively beaked, and 
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his eyes, which shone like the eyes of a Skye 
terrier, the learned physician's head was all 
hair. His aspect was decidedly canine. For 
a minute Rupert fancied that the doctor was 
the biggest of the doctor's own dogs, dressed 
in his master's trousers and lumper, and sa- 
gaciously acting the part of a physician at 
tiiie diggmgs. 

Dr. Bellair was in luck's way, and speedily 
let Rupert know that it wouldn't answer his 
purpose to ride over to Pig-sty Gully. * Sy- 
ringe your eyes with aqua fortis,' exclaimed 
the hairy physician. * You must be a green- 
horn to think I am going over to your gully 
on such an errand 1 Do you know who I am, 
sir ? I am Bellair— Bellair of Cadger's Alley. 
I have more dogs than any other man in the 
diggings. Bellair's " Prime and Everlasting 
Iced Phizzing Drinks" hold their own in Mel- 
bourne as well as Bendigo. I am a gentle- 
man, sir; my fether was worth his thous- 
ands. My mother might have married an 
English earl, but then, as she wouldn't have 
me for a son — so she preferred my father. I 
am sole medical man in this place ; at this 
very moment I am expecting calls from six 
ladies obstinately bent on increasing the pop- 
ulation. The air of the diggings is wonder- 
ful for that sort of thing. As to visiting your 
friend, I couldn't conscientiously do it. 
should be leaving six poor ladies to probable 
death — and whavs more, I don't suppose you 
could pay me properly for doin^ what you 
want. But don't make your mind uneasy. 
Take a dozen of my Beelzebub Powders; 
give your friend one of them mixed in half-a- 
pint of water every four hours, and in two 
days you'll see him on his legs again. There, 
taKe your powders, lay down seven-and-six- 
pence, and be off. A man with my large 
practice can't give up too much time to one 
case without being guilty of injustice to other 
cases. Be off with you 1 or I'll unmuzzle that 
bulldog there, and let you see the shape of 
his teeth.' 

Having first thought Dr. Bellair a dog in 
hurn^n clothes, and subsequently suspected 
him of being in an advanced stage of mtoxi- 
cation, Rupert finally came to the conclusion 
that he was insane. Having arrived at which 
by no means erroneous conclusion, he hastily 
left Mr. Bellair's presence without the pack- 
et of Beelzebub Powders, and retraced his 
steps to * the store.' 

* Well,' observed the store-keeper, when 
Rupert had given him a minute account of 
Dr. Bellair's conduct; *I told you that he 
was not of a mealy-mouthed sort, and I gave 
you to understand that in some matters he 
wa^ " below par " as a doctor and likewise as 
an inderwiddle. But there must be something 
good in a fellow who is so uncommon fond 
of dogs.' 

In answer to Rupert's question where he 
should next go in search of a doctor, the 
store-keeper scratched his head, and then 
asked, * You know Bendigo Back Lane ?' 

*Yes,' answered Rupert, *but it is some 
distance from here. It is on White Hill, and 
looks over the creek.' 

* Exactly ; five miles from here, and looks 
over the creek.' 



* Is there a good doctor there?' 

* You go there to a store kept by " Schroe- 
der. Pike, and Dandy." ' 

* " Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy," said Ru- 
pert. 

* Schroeder is a hard-working fellow and a 
pal of mine,' explained the store-keeper. 
* Pike is a thief, and I should like to hear that 
some one had dropped a bit of lead into his 
lungs. Dandy is a doctor, and an uncommon 
clever doctor, too. He doesn't go in regular- 
ly for doctoring ; he does doctormg at chance 
times, just as grown folks eat blackberries — 
for the sake of old times, and not because 
they can get any good out of them. So you'll 
be all the more likely to find him at home. 
" S. P. & D.," have " a claun " out there, and 
Dandy prefers working on the claim to doc- 
toring. If you can get on the right side of 
Dandy, you 11 be lucky. He cured me of the 
fever, and when I got round and was game to 
give him a brace of fivers, hang me ! he'd 
take nothing except a few cakes of my best 
Cavendish. You try Dandy /' 

Having thanked the store-keeper for his in- 
formation and advice, Rupert turned upon 
his heel, and under the fierce glare of the mid- 
day sun, walked to Bendigo Back Lane, in 
order that he might * try Br, Dandy. ^ 



CHAPTER LXXXHL 

CONDERNING THE FIKM OF * 8CHB0EDEB, 
PIKE, AND DANDY.' 

The store of ' Schroeder, Rke, and Dandy* 
was a notable institution in Bendigo Back 
Lane. 

The premises in which the three partners 
carried on business consisted of a large, lofty, 
inornate room, built of roughly-sawed timber, 
and roofed with tiles ; three camp tents ; and 
a stable, made of poles and tarpaulin, and ca- 
pable of entertaining half-a-dozen horses. 
The room was so sturdy an erection that it 
was calculated to withstand wind and rain 
for at least five vcots ; a fact which made it 
manifest that Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy, 
were not mere units of a vagabond popula- 
tion, but * a firm' bent on* holding their 
ground in Bendigo Back Lane, and in due 
course becoming the oldest inhabitants of the 
settlement. 

It was mid-time betwixt noon and two 
o'clock P.M., on a broiling, sultry, scorching 
summer day. The dull foliage of the gum- 
trees sorely needed rain ; and a hot breeze — 
more oppressive than the sultry stillness of 
the Red Sea atmosphere— bore clouds of dust 
over sweeps of withered grass and parched 
shrubs. The intense heat of an entire century 
of English dog-days, condensed into one fore- 
noon, would have been refreshing coolness in 
comparison with the blistering, glaring fire 
of the sun and air— beneath vmich the more 
resolute diggers of the Bendigo gold fields 
toiled during the mid hours of that day. 

No pick was audible in the claim of 
* Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy.' It was unu- 
sual for Schroeder and Pike to work for long 
together in their excavations ; but Dandy o? 
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ten toiled in * the claim * from dawn till noon, 
and from an early hoar of the afternoon till 
sunset. 

On the particular day to which this chap- 
ter draws attention, Dr. Dandy had suc- 
cumbed to the heat, and was reposing on a 
rug in the after part of the timber-built store- 
room ; in the foremost division of which ca- 
pacious apartment, Elihu Pike sat on a pile 
of jumpers smoking Cavendish tobacco of su- 
perlative strength, and Mr. Schroeder was 
busying himself with the labor of arranging 

foods in readiness for the customers whom 
e expected to visit him at the close of the 
day. 

Joel Schroeder was an agile, diminutive, 
intelligent German. His appearance was out 
of the common way of human appearance ; 
and its singularitj did not in any way de- 
pend on that which a father would like to 
see reproduced in his children. He was a 
little pug-nosed, pouting-mouthed fellow, 
without a single hair on his face. He was 
beardless, whiskerless, without moustache, 
without eyebrows, without eye-lashes. He 
had hair upon his head — short, colorless 
hair, that stood up like the wire of a wire 
brush. In his childhood, perhaps a mother 
had looked into his eyes and thought them 
blue ; but when he was the chief store-keeper 
of Bendigo Back Lane, those eyes had no 
definable color, save in their wMtes, which 
were always deeply blood-shot. Let it be 
added that the ground color of Joel Schroe- 
der's complexion suggested thoughts of a 
very dirty kid glove that had once been of a 
pale, primrose tint. But the little man had a 
sound core of goodness in him : he was in- 
dustrious, shrewd, honest, and imperturba- 
bhr good-humored. There was also a touch 
of poetry in his nature. Occasionally he 
sang songs in honor of his father-land, which, 
Heaven knows, had done little enough for 
him; and his secret ambition was to save 
money, to play the part of munificent bene- 
fiictor to an army of poverty-stricken rela- 
tions, who clung to the M>il of tl^eir native 
village in that same father-land. 

A very different personage was Elihu Pike. 
Tall and slim, sinewy and strong, but spare 
in body; bol(rin speculation, bountiful in 
promises, and unquestionably keen in busi- 
ness, he was looked up to in Melbourne as a 
person who, though he never took pick or 
shovel in hand, save for amusement or salu- 
tary exercise, was gleaning more yellow met- 
al from the gold-fields that the most fortunate 
nugget-seeker. His costume was distinctive 
in a society which set all rules of European 
dress at defiance. He persisted in wearing a 
black cloth walking coat, white linen, gloves, 
and jewellery. The gossips of * The Lane 
maintained that he had his boots cleaned 
three times a day, and that half-a-guinea 
would not cover ms weekly expenditure in 
soap. A terribly smart fellow for the dig- 
gings was Elihu. He shaved his thin lips 
and long chin clean as an infant's every 
morning; he periodically oiled, clipped, and 
scented his trim black whiskers ; and the rip- 
>le of his snaky, black tresses was attributed 
ly envious scandalmongers to a dexterous 
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use of curling-irons. His face was perky, 
bird-like, impudent — especially remarkable 
for tlie prominence of its aquiline nose, and 
for a pair of bright, dark, piercing eyes, 
which protruded from the sockets, so that 
they seemed almost to touch the wiry hair 
of the eyebrows over them. He did not 
wear a silk hat ; but the fineness and emi- 
nently respectable tone of his black wide- 
awake were a protest against the ruffianly 
abandonment of the head coverings in vogue 
throughout the diggings. In short, Mr. Eli- 
hu Pike's dress indicated his resolve to show 
the Britishers, who were the dominant ele- 
ment of the Bendigo population, that he be- 
longed to the most civilised people on tiie 
face of creation. Moreover, in an authorita- 
tive voice, which was trained to glide down 
hhrcostrils and never by any chance made a 
pasflinff^cquaintance with his eye-teeth, Mr. 
ElihuPftw \was wont to inform his friends 
that he witV^ised in Kentucky; that his 
mother's brotfiwvyas one of the most remark- 
ble men in BostOTbJJtat he himself would 
sooner or later be rWl^dent of the United 
States. Scald his coppS4»J bum his liver 1 
and smash all creation in afUPStcript I but he 
would— yes, that he would ! V 

What with the smoke whiclrJ^ued from 
Mr. Pike's lips in the fore part oJR the shop, 
and what with the smoke which Uf- Dandy 
was making at the back of the stored* ti^e at- 
mosphere was cloudy, and, to they ashless 
eyes of Mr. Joel Schroeder, extrempy irri- 
tating, i 

' Sit down, you little red-eyed, pasV'^aced 
imp, and see if it ain't a tarnation sighS °*ore 
pleasant to smoke at your ease in sui^ a^ 
everlasting stew-pan and smelting-furn; 
this, than to be romping about like a 
hyena, and incessantly countings how 
shillings go to a pound. Joel Schr* 
you are given over to a lust of gain 
scald my coppers I if you don't turn fro: 
evil of your ways, and take to rum and #^ater 
and wholesome Cavendish in the midci 
the day, it'll be a rather long season, I 
late, before you return to that farter-li 
you are always jabbering about— and ai 
longer day before you send out cards or 
vitation to all the cousin Schroeders, bidi 
them come to fatted calf and unlimited 
bourines.' 

These words came fix^m Mr. Elihu 
but instead of responding to his part: 
sarcastic raillery, the little German me 
snorted a declaration of contempt, and d 
tinned his occupation of weighing out po| 
of decidedly inferior tea, and packing 
in paper. 

Unable to * get a rise,' as he elegant] 
pressed it, out of Joel Schroeder, the 
prising citizen of the United States expil 
readiness to hear Dr. Dandy's opinio 
things in general, if, he said, Dr. Dandyl 
done admiring his patent-leather bo 
Whereto the deep bass voice of the reed 
bent physician bluntly requested Mr. Elifl^ 
Pike to *hold his jaw.' It should be ob^ 
served, by the way, that Mr. Pike's allaslon 
to Dr. Dandy's patent-leather boots was an 
outburst of p1easantry--a freak of imaginative 
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humor; the huge, athletic, burly physician 
being in appearance a savage of the savages, 
and about the most unlikely digger of all 
Bendigo to wear dress boots. Indeed * Dan- 
dy * was not the doctor^s real name, but a so- 
briquet which had in the first instauce been 
fixed upon him by Mr. Elihu Pike, in ironi- 
cal recognition of his defiant neglect of all 
devices for personal adornment ; a sobriquet, 
moreover, which the big, heavy creature 
adopted with characteristic good-nature. 

* Wa-al, oldhoss,' returned Mr. Elihu Pike, 
* if you don't mean to go in for the " entente 
cordial," the more irrepressible are the argu- 
ments why I should fraternise with myself; 
so, with your permission, I'll liquor.' 

Having made this announcement, Mr. Elihu 
Pike drew towards him the bottle of rum, 
the jug of water, and the tumbler, which 
always stood on the counter of the store, for 
the gratuitous refreshment of valuable cus- 
tomers ; and without waiting for an express 
permission from the * old boss,' he regaled 
himself with a liberal draft of stiff spirit 
and water. 

As Mr. Pike put the tumbler back upon the 
counter, Rupert Smith entered the shop. 

* Wa-al, stranger, what's your call about ?' 
inquired Mr. Elihu Pike. 

* Dr. Dandy at home ?', 

* Stranger,' returned Mi*. Pike, in his most 
ag:gravating key and nasal drawl, * you were 
raised in a tarnation bad school of manners, 
to ask a question before you have answered 
one that's been put to you! You lantern- 
jawed, half-starved, unwashed loafer, what 
do you mean by putting your foot inside my 
" salle de reception " without trimming your- 
self up, and observing the rules of civilised 
life? 1 asked you, what's your call about? 
And, scald my coppers, if you don't give me 
plain answer, I'll bundle out of this store a 
precious sight quicker than you came into it 1' 

As he spoke, the beads of Mr. Pike's eyes 
brightened mischievously, and his wiry eye- 
brows worked up and down, as though their 
function was to polish the eyes wim smart 
Joiushmg. 

* I want Dr. Dandy to come and see a friend 
ot mine, who is at death's door, answered 
Rupert, in a conciliatory tone. ' My friend 
was just getting beter of bush-fever, when he 
was struck with spasmodic dysentery, some 
ten days since, and he is dying.' 

* Wa-al, then,' philosophically rejoined Mr. 
Elihu Pike, modified by Rupert's communi- 
cativeness, and not displeased at the appear- 
ance of a stranger, with whom he could ex- 
change words; * what's the good of your 
troubling yourself about him ? if he is dying, 
whv he's a gone 'coon, and you'd better be 
looking for a priest instead of a doctor.' 
After ten seconds pause, he added, * Where 
is he?' 

* At Pig-sty Gully.' 

* Whew 1 that's a lonff way.' 

* It is a long way. I have walked from 
there to Cadger's Alley for a doctor, and at 
the Alley, the man who keeps the store told 
me to come on here.' 

* Ya-as ; I know the Alley, and I know 
the Gully. But I thought every mortal thief 



of a gold-digger had left Pig-sty Gully weeks 
back ?' 

* The place is deserted,' answered Rupert ; . 
but when the others left, my friend was so ill 
that he couldn't move. We have been living 
there for three weeks past, without a single 
neighbor ; and not a human creature but our- 
selves has been there since the diggers went.' 

* I am darned 1' ejaculated Mr. EUhu Rke, 
raising his eye-brows with astonishment, and 
taking another draught of rum and water. 

* I guess you are just a trifle down in your 
luck r was Mr. Pike's next speech. 

* Any fool might see that.' 

* Ya-as,' responded Mr. Pike's nasal drawl; 

* any fool might see that Bendigo ain't your 
nat ral location. You are as lean and hun- 
gry-eyed a loafer as can be found in this land 
of gold. Your jumper is greasy, your breeches 
are ragged, ypur boots are in holes ; and yet 
you look me in the face and speak slow, just 
as if you were drawing on a pair of lemon 
kids in a pe-trician club house, and had a cab- 
riolet and a high-stepping horse waiting for 
you outside, and ready to carry you at a 
bursting trot right into the heart of Bucking- 
ham Palace. Burn my hver, if you Britishers 
ain't all of you either slaves or swells from 
your mother's womb, — and those of you who 
are born slaves are slaves to the grave ; and 
those of you who are bom swells lick all cre- 
ation for overpowering arrogance, under ev- 
ery combination of aifl5culties 1 There you 
stand, without a decent bit of covering to 
your nakedness, looking at me, and smiling at 
me, as if you'd Uke to do me a friendly turn.' 

'Where can I find Dr. Dandy?' enquired 
Rupert, not displeased at Mr. Pike's frank- 
ness. 

* He ain't so far off as you suppose,' return- 
ed Mr. Pike, winking his eye. 

* What ! Am I speaking to Dr. Dandy ?' 
enquired Rupert, with an air of surprise. 

A brilliant thought struck Mr. Pike. 

* Ya-aSj' he answered, raising his voice so 
that it might be perfectly audible to his part- 
ner, who was smokingat the back of the store. 

* You are talking to Dr. Dandy ! That's my 
name; and, by the universal chorus! thats 
my natur ! I am Dr. Dandy. I went through 
my medical facings at New York, then I stud- 
ied my profession in Paris ; and when I was 
in London I put the best doctors of your 
land up to a trick or two. Maybe you don't 
know who was the first man to try electric 
shocks in epilepsy ? No, of course you don't. 
Well, let that pass. I am Mr. Dandy ; arid 
you want me to do what I can to help your 
friend out of his troubles, and keep him this 
side of death. So for so good. Now comes 
another point that's worth a moment's consid- 
eration. What can you pay a man of my em- 
inence, that will reward him for going over 
to Pig-sty Gully such a day as this r Business 
is business ; let us have an understanding on 
that point.' 

For half-a-minute Rupert was silent. 

Then he answered, * I have not a farthing 
in money to offer you at the present moment, 
but I have an old gold watch, diamond set, 
and worth a considerable sum to any purchas- 
er who atould buy it only for the sake of the 
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materials. I will sell this watch and pay you 
any sum which you may reasonably ask of 
me.' 

* Let me look at it.' 

Rupert took the watch from his pocket, and 
placed it in Mr. Elihu Pike's hands for ex- 
amination. 

* You were a green hand,' observed Mr. 
pike, after a careful scrutiny of the watch, 

* not to have spouted this tool in Melbourne. 
You'd have got more money for it than ever 
you'll get for it in this location. Still it is 
worth a goodish lump of money anywhere. 
It's a handsome watch. Those birds, one 
above the other, are vour family arms, eh ?' 

* They are. • But if you will come with me, 
let us lose no time.' 

* No such need for hurry as all that comes 
to, my ragged swell 1' returned Mr. Pike. 

* Come I will make a contract with you. I'll 
go over to Pig-sty Gully, and not only g^ive 
your friend the benefit of my medical advice, 
but supply him with medicines, food, liquor, 
and whatever else he may require, till he 
dies ; or from three weeks from the present 
time ; — on condition that upon his death, or 
at the end of that term, should he recover, 
the watch is mine. Do you a^ee ? I dare- 
say I shall lose by the transaction, but never 
mmd that : I shall have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have done my duty. 

* It is a, bargain,' answerea Rupert, after a 
few moments of consideration. 

*Wa-al, then,' replied Mr. Elihu Pike, * I 
may as well take possession of the watch now. 
It will be safer in my keeping than in yours.' 

* No, Dr. Dandy ,'^ was Rupert's response. 

* Do your work first, and then take the pay- 
ment for it.' 

* You are a mighty cool customer. Can't 
you trust a member of an honorable profes- 
sion ? There — ^you don't want to show fight. 
Take your watch.' 

During this parley, Dr. Dandy was at first 
an amazed, and then a deeply-interested, 
listener. He not only caught every word 
that passed between the two speakers, but as 
the conversation proceeded he examined min- 
utely, and with lively concern, the features 
of the stranger. Enveloped in dense clouds 
of smoke, and disguised by his red-brown 
beard, moustaches, wiskers, and unkempt 
lo(iks, he would have escaped recognition 
from any friend of former days who had 
chanced to enter the shop. But Rupert, with 
the exception of one brief survey, which 
satisfied him that a man was lying on the 
ground and smoking at the further end of the 
store, had not troubled himself to look at the 
veritable doctor, so intensely occupied was he 
with the sham physician. 

Having restored the watch to his pocket, 
Rupert observed : * You stand to your bar- 
gain all the samei I suppose ?' 

* No doubt,' returned Mr. Pike. * And 
now, stranger, liquor. You can't " shout " in 
this crib, but you are welcome to a drop first, 
and a drain afterwards, and I calculate you 
must want it, for you must have been streaked 
pretty considerable by your walk in the sun.' 

As he gave this invitation, Mr. Elihu Pike 
mixed a tumbler of rum and water. 



In the Australian gold-fields, where, in the 
confusion of ranks, a man's oridnal social 
status was a scarcely appreciable power 
either for or against him, it was noticeable 
how the prosperous blackguard never ac- 
quired from his good fortune even the thin- 
nest veneering of refinement, and how the 
fallen gentleman — fallen to the lowest point 
of social degradation — never altogether lost 
the style and feelings of his old gentility. 

Observable was this trait of liie at the dig- 
gings in the tone with which Rupert accepted 
Mr. Pike's offer, and extended his hand to re- 
ceive the glass. No observant spectator — no 
such spectator, for instance, as the recumbent 
Dr. Dandy — could have seen the dingy, dirty, 
shirtless Rupert Smith at that moment, with- 
out detecting that, whatever he then was, he 
had been a gentleman at no very remote 
time. 

* Thank you. The sun has puUed me a lit- 
tle,' he said, taking up the tumbler and stand- 
ing at ease as he prepared to drink its con- 
tents. 

Rupert's attitude at that moment satisfied 
the doubts of the vigilant Dr. Dandy. 

Springinff to his feet, just as Rupert was on 
the point of touching his lips with the tum- 
bler, the hirsute doctor rushed forward ex- 
claiming, * Put down that glass, you scoun- 
drel, u you die of thirst, you sha^'n't drink a 
single drop in this place^^ or my name is not 
Nat Savage.' 

As Dr. Dandy pronounced his real name, 
his eyes and Rupert's met. 

There was no doubt, that the men knew 
each other. 

The glass dropped from Rupert's hand to 
the floor— the vessel broken and its contents 
spilt. 

In another half minute Nat Savage had 
struck a blow with his left fist full at Ru- 
pert's face. Making sure of his aim, confi- 
dent that its force would reach its object, and 
inspired with a fierce madness of sudden 
anger, he had thrown the whole weight of his 
body into the blow. But quickly as the 
blow was dealt, Rupert saw it, and avoided* 
it by dropping on his knees. In an instant 
Nat Savage had fallen to the ground, and Ru- 
pert having risen from his knees had put out 
a first foot for a rapid flight. 

But ere he oould take a second step, Nat 
Savage hud caught him by the leg and pulled 
him to the ground. 

Three instants more, and the two men had 
fairly grasped each other, and closed in a 
desperate struggle. 

* By gorms r shouted Mr. Elihu Pike, with 
intense delight. * That beats cockfighting I 
Schroeder, two to one on the Uttle chap? 
Will you take me ?' 

*Mein6ott!' screamed the little German, 
leaping nimbly over the counter, * strike 
him down, shoot him, he is killing our 
pardner.' 

*Will you take me?' replied the Ameri- 
can through his nose, as he caueht hold of 
Schroeder and held him back. ♦ Come, 
three to one on the little chap. Will yon 
take me ?' 

Mr. Elihu's increasing confidence in Ru- 
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pert*8 prowess was justified by events. The 
supple, sinewy, dexterous fellow contrived to 
grip Nat Savage's muscular throat, and writh- 
ing round, got completely the upper hand of 
him. 

The surgeon's face was purple, and Rupert 
was kneeling upon his body. 

Mr. Elihu Pike began to think the time 
had arrived for interference in behalf of the 
youngest partner in the firm of * Schroeder, 
Hke, and Dandy.' 

But before Mr. Pike could interfere, Rupert 
suddenly relaxed his hold on his enemy's 
throat, and, without stopping to deliver 
woms of formal farewell, ran from the store. 
With a speed which a brisk hackney could 
scarcely have matched, he forthwith scudded 
over the open heath, at the back of the lane, 
in the direction of a dense wood. 

Nat Savage sprang to his feet, and followed 
in pursuit. 

*Mein Gottl' again exclaimed the little 
German, raising his hands with an air of 
ludicrous astonishment at the sudden disap- 
I)earance of his partner. Dr. Dandy. 

* Joel Schroeder,' said Mr. Pike with his 
most emphatic nasal drawl, * the doctor and 
his lively friend have gone off to settle their 
little differences in the Bush. That's just 
what they have agreed to do. I guess 
Schroeder, Pike, ana Dandy have lost their 
youngest partner. I'll bet you ten to one we 
never see our friend Dandy again 1' 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

IN WHICH NAT SAVAGE STATES HIS CASE. 

Had business been done on Mr. Elihu Pike's 
last offer, Joel Schroeder would have been 
the winner. 

In less than half-an-hour, Nat Savage reap- 
peared in the store, to the delight of the Ger- 
man, and the outspoken surprise of the Ame- 
rican. 

* I never expected to see the light of your 
sweet face again,' observed Mr. Pike, accosting 
Dr. Dandy. ' I thought you and your friend 
would kill each other in the Bush, that I did. 
I made up my mind that you would murder 
the other fellow just at the particular moment 
when he murdered you ; and, said I to Joel 
Schroeder, "Fine times these for the wild 
dogs ;" — ^ya-as, that I did. But here you are, 
back again — safe and sound. Let's have a 
look at your enemy's scalp, doctor.' 

* He got away,' sulkily answered Nat Sav- 
age, as with a dirty cloth he mopped up the 
perspiration which was streaming down his 
&ce. 

* What ! you let that eel give you the slip ?' 
enquired Mr. Pike, with an air of disgust. 

You haven't lost him ? Burn my liver, doctor, 
how can you look me in the face and say so ?' 

* Don't fear that I won't lay hands on him 
again,' Nat Savage answered. * You know 
the way to Pig-sty Gully?— at least. Pike, 
you told him so.' 

* Ya-as, and I told him that I was Dr. Dan- 
dy ; but I guess that was an out-and-out lie.' 

* Anyhow, Pike, you'll tell the truth to an 



old pal like me,' rejoined Nat Savage, chang- 
ing his tone. * Can you lead me to Pig-sfy 
Gully? The fox has run to ground there, 
and you must help me to unearth him.' 

* Must I? Indeed.' 

* Do you know the Gully ?' 

* Wa-al, I do : there now.' 

* Then let us be off at once.' 

* No, doctor ; not quite so much like a fiash 
of lightning as all that comes to I First you 
must let me a little bit into your confidence, 
and give me an inkling as to the state of the 
case between you and the other 'coon. I 
say, " What is it ? State your case." If you 
want his scalp, because he has diddled you at 
rouge-et-noir, or told you that you look a vast 
deal more like a bear out of luck than a 
Christian gentleman, why, you may bum my 
liver, and smash all creation in a postscript, 
but I won't help you to get his blood. Thar 
now. But if he has trSi on any particular 
com of yours, in such fashion that jou have 
fair grounds for dropping a bullet into him, 
why, in that case — ^you'll see that Elihu Pike, 
U.S., knows how to stick by a friend. What 
I say is, " State your case r ' 

* Schroeder 1' said Nat Savage, * take the 
muzzle off the pup. Tell Slingsby to mind 
the shop. If the pup barks, he must come 
and see who's in the shop. Slingsby has just 
come back. I and Pike are going aft for a 
talk, and, if you like, you can join us.' 

Three minutes later, the store having been 
put under the charge of Nat Savage's terrier 
and Slingsby, the three partners were sitting 
in the back part of the shop — Schroeder ana 
Pike listening attentively to their friend's 
statement. 

* What that skunk's name is I can't say for 
certain,' began Nat Savage, in a husky growl- 
ing voice. * Like me, he has two names ; but 
one of mine belongs to me, whereas I think it 
is most likely that he has no right to either 
of his. Time was when he called himself 
Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law ; and there 
was a time when he called himself Edward 
Guerdon. Six or seven years ago, and for 
several years further back, he was a young 
swell in London — a barrister, a member of 
the Rhododendron Club in Pali-Mall, as rank 
a fop as you could find in all London, ay, and 
as clever a knave too. 

* Now, I will tell you what I know of him, 
though I have to tear my heart out to do it 
You shall see. Pike, that I have a case against 
him, and you shall help me to— my revenge. 
A man doesn't pull the heart out of his breast 
for nothing. 

* Just about seven years and six months ago 
I went to lodge in Bristol Street, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. The landlady of the 
place was a talkative, asthmatic, dropsical old 
fool, deep in debt, always bragging about her 
former gentility, and neglecting every duty of 
woman's life. A garrulous old heathen. I 
don't believe she ever said a prayer or did an 
unselfish deed in all her life. 

* That old woman had a little granddaugh- 
ter—as natty, trim, clever a little filly as ever 
you clapt eyes on. SJj e was a beauty, and 
such a stunning right-mmded little thing, not- 
withstanding her bad bringing up. 
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* Well, I was the chief lodger in the house, 
and never a day passed on which I did not 
have a long jaw with Mrs. Mutimer, and a 
few merry words with Kitty Kent (that was 
the poor child's name). You see, it was sum- 
mer-time, and the medical fellows went out 
of town just as I got into my new lodgings. 
My life at the hospitals was drawing to a close 
(if I had not been plucked half-a-dozen times 
it would have ended two or three years be- 
fore then), and I had stopped iip to grind for 
the next examination at the Hall and Col- 



* When I went into the lodgings I intended 
to do nothing but read hard. 

* But I did something else. 

* For the first time in my life I fell in love. 
Yes, it may strike you as comical that a big, 
bulking, ungainly beast like me should have 
a grain of tenderness in him — should ever 
have striven to win the heart of a merry, 
laughing, delicate little girl. But I had a 
heart then. There are fliose who know I 
have one still. 

* Miss Kitty would have nothing to do with 
me in the way of serious love-making. She 
laughed at me, played with me, danced round 
me — treating me as a child might treat a big 
Newfoundland dog— but when she was tired 
of laughing, and I began to wedge in a few 
earnest words, she would run away, and make 
pretence that I had offended her. 

* That sort of treatment did not cure me. 

* It was not long before I saw that she loved 
another. 

* Constantly comingto the house in Bristol 
Street was that man, Kupert Smith — dressed 
like a dandy, scented, spick-and-span. By 
jmgo, how I hated himl If he had been 
Kitty's father he could not have taken more 
liberties with her. He gave her smart clothes, 
paid a master to teach her French, sent her 
to a dancing academy in Castle Street, Re- 

fent Street, taught her how to read poetry, 
asked Kitty, who on earth he was, that she 
accepted so many favors from him. Was he 
a relation? I enquired. "Bless you, no!'* 
Kitty answered, with a laugh ; " he's only my 
guardian." " Your guardian ? your legal 
guardian ?" I asked. She burst into a peal of 
laughter. "My legal guardian 1" she said, 
enormously amused ; " IS o, no, — we only play 
at guardian and ward." " Sometimes,''^ I an- 
swered, " that's a very dangerous game. Miss 
Kitty." She called me a surly monster, and 
ran away. 

* Two days later, as I ran suddenly down 
stairs I came upon them in the hall. He was 
taking leave of her after one of the reading- 
lessons ; — and I saw him kiss her. — By Jove ! 

* I told the old woman what I saw. She 
was neither indignant nor frightened. Mr. 
Rupert Smith was a very old friend, a muni- 
ficent benefactor, a gentleman of fashion. He 
was a barrister, and belonged to a club, and 
went to grand parties ; and therefore, if he 
liked to kiss a little girl, just rising seventeen, 
of course he was at liberty to do so. That 
was, literally, all that I could get out of the 
old fool. I told her outright what I thought 
of her, saying, that ofd and decrepit as she 
was, she would live to repent her folly. Of 



course, the shindy ended in a scene. The old 
woman fell into sham tiysterics; I walked 
out of the house. When this row took place, 
Kitty was not at home. 

* Of course I ought to have cut the con- 
nection ; but when a man is in love, he never 
does exactly what he ought. The little dar- 
ling held me tight ; and 1 could not make up 
my mind to give her up. I saw that the fel- 
low was up to mischief; but I was sure that 
Kitty was too good a girl to be led by him 
into downright sin. Isaw that he would try 
to win her affections — ay, more, that he had 
won them. I felt sure that the scoundrel 
would do his best to seduce her. I made my 
book that when he found he could not achieve 
his wicked purpose he would drop away from 
her, without giving one thought to the mis- 
ery of a girl whose lover had proved false. 
Said I to myself, " Til wait till she finds out 
what a miserable, paltry, heartless scamp 
that fellow is ; I will wait till her heart is one 
sharp pain, and all the world is no more to 
her than one big cloud of sorrow ; and then, 
when she is desolate and distressed, I'll com- 
fort her — and make her love me.' 

Nat Savage spoke these words in'a broken 
voice ; and when he had uttered them, he 
drew the right sleeve of his woollen jumper 
over his eyes. 

* Did you two men ever love ? Were you 
ever in love ?' cried Nat, fiercely, closing his 
huge fist and striking the air with it. 

Joel Schroeder could not speak. The hon- 
es little fellow was blubbering. 

* Elihu Pike,' exclaimed Nat Savage, yet 
more fiercely, turning from the German* to 
the American, * was there ever a time when 
you loved a pure, merry girl so much that 
it would have been a joy to you to die for 
her?' 

*01d hoss,' slowly returned Mr. Pike 
through his nose, * continue your statement, 
and don't be arter poking me up, for by the 
glorious memory of George Washington, I 
am in a state of pent-up thunder and light- 
ning, and if you rile me much more, why, I 
shaU bust, and the consequence will be awful 
to contemplate.' 

*The worst what I expected,' continued 
Nat Savage in a manner worthy of his sur- 
name, * did take place, and much else. I saw 
their love become more manifest. The time 
came when, as I had predicted, his visits 
became less frequent in Bristol Street. Ere 
long, those visits altogether ceased. I saw a 
ternble change come over her. I, this man 
— this man now speaking to you — who loved 
her as my solitary hope of happiness and 
goodness— saw that the mischief had been 
done, and that she would soon be a mother. 
My eye discerned this months before it was 
apparent to others. I was trained to read 
the expressions which came over her fece. 
I was her lover ; and if I had not been her 
lover, I should have known what that look 
of hers meant. For awhile I wronged her. 
I imagined her guilty of unchaste living. 
But still she held my heart — ay, held it more 
firmly than ever. " The rascal has seduced 
her and flung her from him, but he has not 
ruined her utterly. She will repent, and 
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Bhall learn to love me. and she shall be my 
wife." That is what I said.' 

* And she is your wife V cried Joel Schroe- 
der, clapping his hands. 

* No, she is ^w,* cried Nat Savage, rising 
as he shouted out the last word. 

* Stay a bit/ interposed Mr. Elihu Pike, 
* he married her, you say. Wa-al, you canH 
blame him for domg what you meant to do 
yourself.* 

*He married her under a false name — at 
least a name which he did not ordinarUv bear. 
He married her under the name of EdWard 
Guerdon. He lived with her for a few weeks ; 
for a few months he frequently visited her ; 
but when the time drew near for her to be a 
mother, he deserted her. Blnowing well 
what evil tongues would say of her — a young 
girl on the point of becommg a mother — he 
urged her to the last moment to keep their 
marriage secret, promising to publish the fact 
himself as soon as their child was born. Sor- 
row and shame came in full flood upon that 
poor girl. Her old, foolish grandmother 
died, and poor Kitty knew that she was Ifeft 
penniless, and feared that she would be home- 
less. She wrote to that scoundrel, but he 
never came near her — never answered her let- 
ters. In anguish she gave birth to a son. I 
attended her ; and when the babe was bom, 
she sent me to that scoundrel to tell him that 
she was a mother. Until she saw clearly 
that he had deserted her, she would not ad- 
mit that he was her child's father. Well, I 
went to the man, and spoke with him in his 
chambers in the Temple. He promised that he 
would see the poor girl as soon as the state of 
her health would allow her to receive him. 
He lied to me ; and though I mistrusted his 
smooth tongue, he got the better of me. I 
left him, promising to call upon him the next 
night. Before that next night came the 
scoundrel had fled the country, leaving be- 
hind him creditors unpaid, a dishonored wife, 
and a child on whom he had disdained to 
look. 

* What became of the girl and her child ? 
They are provided for, thank God I I did my 
best for them. She is an honest, prosperous 
woman. She knows me now. She knows 
that a rough, clumsy churl like Nat Savage 
may have something in his heart which it is 
worth a woman's while to love. When I 
had seen her getting on in the world I felt it 
would not be safe for me to remain near her 
— ^to live in the sajme land with her. So I 
came out here. The darling loves me, and I 
love her ; but we must live apart : for she is 
the wife of the scoundrel who deserted her.' 

As Nat Savage finished his story, his voice 
fell, and for a moment he seemed about to 
sob ; but he gave no sign of wavering resolu- 
tion. 

* Will you guide me to Pig-sty Gully ?' he 
asked, after a moment's silence, looking Elihu 
Pike full in the face. 

* Citizen, may I never give voice again in 
Kentuc^ if I don't take an oar with you.' 

* Mine is a case for vengeance,' exclaimed 
Nat. 

* No doubt,' assented Mr. Pike's nose. 

* What vengeance V 



After a minute's deliberation, Mr. Pike 
answered, with scientific coolness, *What 
vengeance? Any sort of vengeance you 
like ; anything 'twixt unlimited tanning and 
brimstone-pond. This country is not an en- 
lightened country ; but, thank my stars ! it is 
an uncommon free country ; and in cases like 
yours, when I am in a free country, it is my 
rule to fall back on the everlasting cowhide. 
That's my notion. It is a case for the cow- 
hide— -at least, by way of a beginning. You 
can't do wrong by starting with the cowhide. 
Of course, you can pistol him afterwards; 
and if so, do mind and use big bores. Small 
bullets tickle a fellow uncommon, but they 
leave him time to run in and rip you up with 
a knife ; whereas a big ball settles the busi- 
ness ; he turns faintish, and drops instanter. 
But for the present, I maintain that this in- 
vention of mine is the article you want. Per- 
haps an inventor's partiality makes me over- 
rate its merits : but, may I be sold for a bonds- 
man, if it isn't a sweet toy.' 

Thus speaking Mr. Elihu Pike rose, and 
took from an adjacent comer of the store a 
formidable instrument of torture — a cowhide, 
ornamented with wire knots. 

* There,' he observed, eyeing the weapon 
with lively satisfaction ; * this is my inveji- 
tion. I think of taking out a patent for it — 
not for the cowhide alone, but for the cow- 
hide in conjunction with the wire knots ! To 
take out a patent for a cowhide simply would 
be nothing less than blotting thunder, or 
putting a padlock on universal Natur' ; but 
such a complex and beautiful contrivance as 
this demands protection. The object of the 
invention is a new form of sanguinary tor- 
ture. That's what I shall specify. Ya-as, 
it is a lovely toy ; and, bum my liver and 
smash all creation in a postscript 1 if we 
don't make that friend of yours howl— just a 
trifle.' 

» 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 

THE ANGEL OP DEATH. 

The cowardice of Rupert's nature was up- 
permost when he took to his heels and ran 
from Back Lane, Bendigo — over a stretch of 
broken ground, and across a sweep of low 
ranges, thinly covered with heathy vegeta- 
tion — into a mass of closely interwoven 
shrubs, prickly plants, and golden wattles, in 
which he lay motionless for more than two 
hours. 

After the expiration of that time he ven- 
tured to stir from his lurking-place — crawl- 
ing on all fours like a beast through the 
thorny covert, until he emerged from the 
long range of scmb more than a mile from 
the point where he had entered it. Having 
gained the open heath, he again took to his 
heels, and ran at full speed for the next twen- 
ty minutes. Fortunately, he knew the line 
and landmarks of the country. Blue Hill 
and Yellow Rock both stood before him. His 
shortest route to Pig-sty Gully lay between 
those eminences. For two minutes he paused 
to take breath, and reconsider his position. 

Then he set his face straight for his own 
Gully, and went onwards at quick march. 
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The sun would fall within two hours, and if 
he did not make good speed, the darkness of 
night would be upon him ere he reached the 
neighborhood of the Pig-sty Cabin. There 
was need of haste, and he made it. Every 
one, two, or three hundred yards he came 
upon ground occupied by diggers ; for he was 
traversing the richest part of the Bendigo 
gold-field, where every hill was riddled with 
borings and shafts, every dell stripped of 
timber and herbage, and portioned out in 
* claims.* Continually diggers, who, worn 
out by the toil and intense heat of the day, 
were resting before their dwellings, bawled 
out to him their enquiries, whither he was 
going in such a hurry ? but he paid them no 
heed. As far as it was possible for him to do 
so without losing much ground, he avoided 
the diggers* encampments; for a fear had 
seized him that Nat Savage would find a 
guide familiar with the route to Pig-sty Gul- 
ly, and track him home to his cabin. 

Onwards he went, the tread of his feet giv- 
ing time to certain words which made an aw- 
ful music in his ears. * Whoever is that girl's 
enemy is my enemy ; and he shall not have 
caused her a sigh lor which he shall not pay 
me with a groan.' Those words had been 
spoken to him by Nat Savage more than 
six years ago; and now, though he had 
never recalled them in the interval, they 
were repeated to him with terrifying dis- 
tinctness. 

Once in his long and rapid walk he came 
upon a party of diggers — five men sitting on 
some felled timber before their tents, and 
singing riotousljr over their drink. From 
their uproarious jollity it was clear that they 
were diggers in good luck ; and the invitation 
which they shouted forth to him, bidding 
him join them in their orgy, was a conclu- 
sive proof to Rupert that they were in the 
philanthropic stage of drunkenness. 

* I can't stop tQ drink with you,' he said, 
suddenly halting, * for I am on my way to a 
sick pal, and I want to reach his diggings be- 
fore the night closes in. I don't stand in 
need of liquor ; but I want food, to stay hun- 
ger, and keep me going for an hour or so 
Ic - . 



crosity. You have given to a poor man, and 
made the poor man's God your debtor.' 

* Drink— no palaver, you white-livered thief 
— drink 1' cried the most uproarious of the 
five diggers, holding out a tin mug half-full 
of neat spirits. * Drink as much as you've 
eaten, and youll be fit company for gentle- 
men like us. Drink, you son of a wolf You 
ate well ; it was as good as the Melbourne 
play-house to see you eat.* 

*One drop, and no more,' answered Ru- 
pert, taking the drinking can. *I mayn't 
stop to drink, for my time is precious, and I 
shall want all my brains to-night.' 

Having gulped down two liberal drams of 
poisonous * bush brandy ' from the tin vessel, 
Rupert passed on the can, and at full speed 
ran away from his entertainers. He felt sure 
that they would be offended with him for not 
stopping to take part in their orgy, and 
deemed that his best way of leaving them 
would be by sudden unceremonious mght. 

He had not miscalculated. 

As soon as he took to his heels, the five 
diggers jumped to their feet with the inten- 
tion of pursuing him. Two of the roisterers 
fell flat, with their faces to the ground, ere 
they had taken five steps ; two others toppled 
over their own toes, when they had reeled 
about a score of yards ; tiie fifth, and most 
sober of the party— he who had brought forth 
the tub of broken meat — indignant at the 
mode of his guest's withdrawal, mstantly con- 
ceived a desire to take his life. Promptly 
drawing a loaded revolver from his pocket, 
the fellow took six shots at the deserter, who 
made good his escape, whilst the bullets 
whizzed past his ears. 

* * * « « 
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Can't you give me 
grub ? I ain't dainty ; try me.' 

This appeal was generously answered. 

One of the five diggers rose to his unsteady 
feet, staggered to his tent, and returned with 
a supply of food— unsightly pieces of cold 
steak, lumps of heavy damper, scraps of 
bread, and morsels of biscuit, and a hunch of 
cheese, thrown together in a small tub. A 
more unsavory, repulsive mess of wholesome 
food it would be diflBicult to imagine : but 
Rupert's teeth watered as he saw the unclean 
vessel of broken victuals. For five minutes 
he ate with ferocious appetite, devouring ev- 
ery piece of food that came to his hand, after 
the fashion of a beast driven wild by hunger. 
He snapped at the food, and consumed it 
standing over the wooden receptacle. He 
could spare time to eat, not to rest. 

In five minutes he made a prodigious meaL 

* Good I' he observed, turning from the 
tub, and suddenly looking at his entertain- 



Night had fallen when he reached Pig-sQr 
Gully ; but he found his hut without diffi- 
culty. 

As he entered it, he called Edward by 
name ; but the only response from the sicK 
man was a low groan. 

He struck a match, and lit the lamp. 

As soon as the light enabled him to take 
observations as to the aspect of his friend and 
the appearance of the hut, it was manifest to 
him that Edward had been worse during the 
day, and was sinking. 

Nothing remained of the supply of wine, 
brandy, and nutriment which Rupert had 
left within his reach. 

*Ned; dear brother Ned/ said Rupert, 
' don't you know me ?' 

* Water — water ; — there's fire in me,* was 
Edward's answer; and then, having again 
asked for water to quench that fierce mtemal 
fire, he muttered something about * Flo,' and 
the length of time she took in coming to him. 
But he did not recognize Rupert. 

A few minutes more, and he lapsed into 
speechless stupor. 

And as Rupert listened to his uncertain 
breathings — ^now slow and labored — now 
quick and scarcely audible — he thought, 
'Before an hour has passed, my brother wOl 
be dead, and I shall be alone in this horrible 
region of murderers, thieves, savages.' 

Whilst he listened to those uncertain 



era * You won't be the poorer for your gen- 1 breathings, he laid his plans. 
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He felt sure that within four-and-twenty 
hours Nat Savage— little Kitty KenVs aven- 
ger — would visit the Gully. There was, there- 
K)re, need for an immediate retreat from the 
desolate hole. He would not leave his bro- 
ther so long as life remained in him. But as 
soon as the last of those uncertain breaths 
had been drawn, he would proceed to inter 
him. When Edward pathetically told him 
that he would have to borrow a spade where- 
with to dig his grave, Rupert did not reply 
that he had found a spade in a neighboring 
gully, which the diggers had deserted, in like 
manner as they had deserted Pig-sty Gully. 
He did not say that when he came, upon the 
implement — doubtless dropped from some 
migrating digger's cart, without the know- 
ledge of its owner— he took it up with a sad 
presentiment that he would, ere long, use it 
as the digger of his brothers grave. He said 
nothing about this spade in answer to Ed- 
ward's touching words ; but he thought of it. 
And now again he called the tool to his 
mind, as he sat on his log-seat, listening to 
those breathings, and laymg plans for the 
coming day. 

As soon as the Angel of Death had entered 
the cabin, he decided that without losing ten 
seconds of time he would hasten to that spot 
of the gully where he had placed the spade, 
and forthwith proceeding to the ground ap- 
pointed for his brother's grave would dig him 
his last resting-place. In an hour the new 
moon would be visible. It was a clear, cloud- 
less night ; and by the stars and the light of the 
pale crescent, h« would be able to see enough 
for the requirements of his ghastly toil. Before 
dawn once more stole over the wild country, 
Edward would be sleeping in his last cold 
Ded, and he, the dead man's brother, would 
De marching in the direction of Melbourne. 

At the expiration of an hour the uncertain 
Dreathing suddenly ceased — for more than 
nalf-a-minute. 

Kupert rose from his log, and as he did so, 
Edward sat up in his bed. 

*Hush, Ned— dear Ned; what is it?' Ru- 
Dert whispered, hoarselv. 

By the light of the feeble lamp the artist's 
face was just visible. Its features were not 
distinctly apparent at the distance of many 
inches ; but to Rupert, who put his mouth 
close to^the dying man's mouth, and his eyes 
directly* opposite to the dving man's eyes, 
every line of that worn visage was clearly 
seen by him. 

Having raised himself to a sitting posture, 
Edward stretched forth his right hand, and, 
for a moment, seemed about to speak. 

But though his lips moved, no word came 
from them. 

Quickly there crept over his wan face a 
smue, painful to witness— for it was a smile 
of mirth, and comical excitement. This smile 
grew more marked, and painfully expressive 
of light ridicule. It became an insolent leer, 
and then a ludicrous grin. 

The smile went through these changes in 
less than a minute ; and when it had become 
a ludicrous grin, the artist's outstretched arm 
dropped, and he suddenly fell back with a 
deep groan. 



For one moment Rupert bowed his head in 
reverential obeisance to the Angel of Death, 
and then, quickly leaving the hut, he took 
ten steps, which brought him to the place 
where he had secreted the spade. 



CHAPTER LXXXYI. 

WITHIN AN INCH. 

Already the silver sickle was visible in 
the dark, star-spangled firmament, when Ru- 
pert let himseli down into the pit where he 
had put the spade, in readiness for the use to 
which he had designed it. 

Not sixty seconds had elapsed since Edward 
fell back lifeless, when Rupert grasped the 
handle of the spade. It was a crisis of horri- 
ble, agonizing sensations. That smile, so pain- 
ful to behold, which had become a revolting 
grin, ere death touched the convulsed fea- 
tures and gave them solemn repose, held Ru- 
pert's imagination. A hundred faces, each 
bearing the same leer, floated before him. 
His hand trembled, dizziness seized his brain, 
and if ever the dull heart of his cold, selfish 
breast, made more than fifty pulsations per 
minute, it beat them out as his hand grasped 
the spade. 

But terror did not rob him of self-com- 
mand. 

He held firmly to his purpose of digging 
Edward's grave without a minute's delay ; and 
in order that he might put this resolve into 
execution, he had raised his foot to clamber 
out of the excavation, when his ear caught 
the steps of two men walking up the gully — 
the voices of two men in conversation. They 
were coming up the gully, taking the route 
which had formerly been the main way be- 
twixt the diggers' dwellings — the route which 
ran past the hole in which the listener lurk- 
ed, and past the hut wherein the dead man 
lay. 

Kupert could hear their tramp and their 
words, when they were twenty yards below 
his place of concealment. Had ttieir tongues 
been speechless, and their steps inaudible, he 
would have heard their breathings as they 
climbed up the ascent, placing their feet so 
near the margin of the deepest point of the 
excavation that it was marvellous they did 
not tumble into the pit. 

The skulker knew the voices. 

The speakers were Nat Savage and Elihn 
Pike. 

* Ya-as,' observed Mr. Pike, through his 
nose, * an uncommon lively location this here. 
And now— has the fox returned ?' 

* We have lost no time,' CTowled Nat Sav- 
age between his teeth. *He can't call us 
intruders, for he invited us to come. Pike, 
have vou got that little invention of yours 
all safe ? It is time for you to put it into my 
hand.' 

* No, doctor, that's not precisely the shape 
of the transaction. I have brought you here, 
and, by golley, I'll cowhide him first. Science 
before vengeance, doctor. I shall tan him for 
the sake of testing my invention ; you for the 
sake of your vow. Ay, doctor ?' 

' I have told him,' muttered Nat Savage^ 
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ferociously, * " whoever is that girFs enemy 
is my enemy ; and he shall not have caused 
her a sigh for which he shall not pay me 
with a groan." I will be as good as my 
word ; he shall groan. He shall Tumi for 
mercy ^ and find none.* 

* Hist, dog I what are you sneezing at ?' 
suddenly in(iuired Elihu Rke, turning to the 
bull-dog which followed at his heels. 

Had Rupert stretched forth his arm he 
could have touched Elihu Pike as he si)oke 
those last words. 

He saw the peril of his position. Already 
he had drawn his revolver, and, in the flash 
of momentary thought, asked himself whe- 
ther he had not better shoot Nat Savage and 
the American from behind ; but the appear- 
ance of the bull-dog made him relinquish the 
design ere it was formed ; for he felt that, if 
he fired one barrel of his pistol, the dog 
would be at his throat before he could take a 
second aim. 

In answer, the dog gave a long, savage 
growl. 

' What ails him ?* asked the American of 
Nat Savage, who gave quick response. 

* We are upon them, whispered the sur- 

feon. * There is the light of the scoundrel's 
ut.' 

The words had not fairly escaped from 
Nat Savage, when the buU-dog gave one 
sharp, fierce yap, and bounded tfefore his 
master straight into the hut, bursting the 
door back with the weight of his body and 
the impetus of the speed with which he had 
run against it. 

The men followed, making the next ten 
paces at a run. 

Peering through the surrounding dimness 
to the faint light which issued from the door 
of the hut, Rupert Smith saw his pursuers 
enter the tenement — where death kept silent 
watch. 

Ere a quick tongue could have counted ten, 
he had crossed the excavation, leaped from it 
at the point farthest from the hut, and started 
down the hill, running away from Nat Sav- 
age and Elihu Pike— with stealthy, noiseless, 
cat-like steps. ^ 

CHAPTERJ LXXXVII. 

AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE. 

Thus stealthily he ran until he had left the 
gully behind him by full five hundred yards. 
Having traversed that distance with noise- 
less steps, he paused for a moment's reflec- 
tion. 

His pursuers had entered the hut, and 
found the dead man lying on the camp-bed. 
Possibly they would think that he had re- 
turned from Bendigo Back Lane to the side 
of his dying friend, and had merely left the 
hut for a brief period. Possibly they would 
be of the opinion that he had not yet accom- 
plished his march from the Back Lane to the 
Gully, but was on his way towards the cabin. 
In either of these cases they would wait, in 
the hope of seeing him. Even if they should 
suspect him of having fled from the Back 
Lane without any intention of returning to 
the Gully, they would tarry awhile in the 



immediate vicinity of the hut — ^to debate as 
to their next course, and give interment to 
the corpse which he had deserted. 

He tottew but little of Nat Savage, and 
much less of Elihu Pike ; but he needed no 
assurance that they differed widely from the 
ruflaans who were the dominant element of 
the digging population. He had heard their 
threats to flog him savagely; but knowing 
the considerations which incited them to 
that resolve, and knowing how richly he de- 
served the menaced castigation, he saw, in 
their ferocious intentions, evidence that they 
were by no means devoid of humanity. Efe 
determined to march for Melbourne without 
delay, and at all risks ; but, in scant justice 
to him, it may be questioned if he would 
have resolved on that line of action had he 
not felt sure that Edward's body would re- 
ceive decent sepulture from the hands of the 
English surgeon and the Yankee trader. 

He was standing motionless when he com- 
menced this course of reflection, conjecture, 
and calculation ; but, as thought succeeded 
thought, he resumed progress, and before he 
resolved not to return to Pig-sty Gully, but 
to march straight to Melbourne, he was again 
proceeding with hasty steps. 

The barking of dogs, some two hundred 
yards before him, reminded him of the neces- 
sity of caution. Pig-sty Gully was by this 
time more than a mue in his rear; and 
though he could not have stated his exact po- 
sition in the Bendigo country, he was confi- 
dent that by marching onwards he would 
come upon one of the tracts leading into the 
Melbourne route. But the noise of the dogs 
reminded him that it was perilous to walk by 
night across a sweep of country peppered 
with diggers' encampments. It was the wont 
of the diggers to reload their arms every 
night-fall, and, upon * turning in for rest,' to 
unmuzzle and unchain their ferocious watch- 
dogs. The achievements of their dogs form- 
ed a favorite topic of conversation with gold- 
seekers ; and a bull-dog that had seized bush- 
rangers by the throat, or cleverly hunted 
timid and belated wanderers into the mouth 
of a shaft, speedily became known to fame, 
and was worth a large sum of money. • The 
diggers, therefore, were accustomed to en- 
courage, rather than repress, the savage ten- 
dencies of their canine guardians. Moreover, 
when his watch-dog howled at night, the 
digger, aroused thereby from sleep to a state 
of semi-consciousness, would not seldom 
seize his revolver, and, without even rising 
from his bed, fire right and left through the 
mouth of his tent — ^firing at random, just for 
the sake of notifying to his neighbors *that 
something was up.' Rupert, therefore, had 
reason for caution when the barking of dogs 
informed him that he was near a digger's set- 
tlement. 

But savage dogs and random shots were 
not all the sources of peril which surrounded 
Rupert's steps. 

Wherever diggers were working, or had 
been at work, the ground was broken with 
excavations and trenches, varying from ten 
to fifty feet in depth, or riddled with fer 
deeper shafls. When the gold-seekers de- 
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serted their claims they neither filled up these 
openings, . nor surrounded them with any 
works Dy which the belated traveller might 
be protected from severe accident or hideous 
death. 

Truly Rupert had need of caution. 

The thought suddenly crossed his mind 
that the light of the new moon and the stars 
was not enough to display all the dangers of 
the way ; that his next step forwards might 
be into the yawning mouth of a shaft. 

The horrible imagination caused him to 
stop, and take one step backwards instead of 
one step forwards. 

That one retrograde movement, made just 
half a turn out of the straight line of his for- 
ward course, was disastrous. 

Beneath the backward foot, on which he 
had intended to throw the weight of his bo- 
dy, the loose soil gave way, and in another 
instant he had rolled, heels over head, down 
the steep side of a cutting. 



CHAPTER LXXXVm. 

WHILE THEBB IS LIFE THERE IS HOPE. 

A LOG of wood which had been used for a 
seat — a log of wood made to do duty for a table, 
half-a-dozen black bottles, an earthen jug, an 
earthen cup, a fireplace of simple construc- 
tion, an iron saucepan, a battered, feeble oil- 
lamp, a camp bed, upon the bed a prostrate 
human form, upon the form two Qoarse 
woollen rugs. 

These were the objects which met the eyes 
of Nat Savage and Elihu Pike, as they hastily 
entered the hut in Pig-sty Gully. 

* He is not here,* observed the surgeon. 

* I guess,' replied the American, * that the 
young man is found missing.' 

* We've outrun him. He has not returned 
from the Back Lane.' 

*He has returned, or you may bum my 
liver and smash all creation in a postscript. 
Dead men don't light lamps, dying men don't 
strike lucifers. He's home. Keep quiet.' 

* The man is dead. And, by heavens, the 
poor fellow is like that scoundrel I' 

* He is dead? ay?' 

* Dead as a door-nail.' 
Ten seconds' silence. 

* Dandy,' cried the American, * I thought 
so half a minute since. But see, the dog is 
licking his hand. The pup wouldn't lick a 
dead man's hand. What a critter that pup 
isl' 

Without replying a word, Nat Savage has- 
tily went upon his knees, taking in his left 
hsmd the artist's right wrist, and at the same 
moment laying his ear upon the artist's left 
breast. 

Two minutes passed in lively suspense — 
two minutes during which Nat Savage re- 
mained on his knees, tmng to catch one faint 
pulsation from Edward's heart. 

* Quick, Pike, youi brandy,' Nat said hasti- 
ly, * there's life in him still. Make haste 
with the flask. Thank you. Now, man, do 
you be rubbing the soles of his feet with your 
hands. Rub them as if you wanted to grate 
the skin off them. The coldness of death is 
on him, but the heart is moving. If we can 



get some of this brandy down his throat, we 
may still save him. I see what ails him. He 
has had dysentery, and he must have fainted 
away from internal hcemorrhage almost im 
mediately before we entered. By the living 
jingo, we'll pull him through !' 

Forgetful of Rupert, and the causes of their 
presence in Pig-sty Gully, the two men fought 
with death over that prostrate body. To eve- 
ry artifice for restoring animation, the trial of 
which was permitted by existing circum- 
stances, Nat Savage had recourse. He rolled 
the body gently from one side to the other ; 
he endeavored to rouse internal action by 
skillful pressure on the surface of the body ; 
he tried to raise the temperature of the 
chilled limbs by taking the lifeless form to 
his embrace and breathing upon it; and whilst 
the surgeon was busv with these and other 
similar endeavors, Euhu Pike kept up a stea- 
dy rubbing on the soles of the artist's feet. 

It was a long struggle. 

The end of it was victory. 

The patient swallowed some brandy. 

Shortly afterwards he opened his eyes, and 
stared vacantly at his preservers. 

At this proof that his efforts had not been 
in vain, Elihu Pike suddenly retired from the 
hut, and gave vent to his emotions by sing- 
ing * Yankee doodle dandy, 1' at the top of 
his voice. 

When he re-entered the hut, Nat Savage 
held up his brawny arm to signal a necessity 
for silence. 

* Hush r he added. * He took a third sup of 
brandy, and has this instant dropped off to 
sleep. We shall save him.' 

A silence of ten minutes. 

' Poor fellow, he's asleep, soundly asleep,' 
observed Nat Savage, as Edward Smith's 
breathings testified that he had fallen into 
tranquil slumber. * There is a good chance 
for him, Anyhow, he is not deadyeV 

* But how about the other chap ? We must 
cowhide him,' rejoined Mr. Elihu Pike, sud- 
denly remembering the special object of their 
journey to the Gully. 

There was a sound of choking in Nat Sav- 
age's throat, as he answered, * Let that other 
fellow go. God, who made, and sees, and 
rules us all, will look after him. Who am I 
that I should take upon myself to punish 
even that man ? I came here to shed blood. 
If Gk)d will permit me to do so, I will stay 
here to save a human life.' 

For half a minute Mr. Elihu Pike's face 
wore an expression of infinite disgust ; but 
that look died away, and grasping the sur- 
geon's hand, the citizen of tiie United States 
replied with all the fervor of which his nose 
was capable, * It ain't your fault that you're a 
Britisher; you can't help it— I wish yoa 
could. But by the sacred memory of G. W., 
if you had been raised in Kentucky, I would 
have stuck to you like slander— that I would.* 



CHAPTER LXXXTX. 

BACK TO MBLBOXJRNE. 

Rupert Smith was not killed by his fall. 
The topple did not even fracture his bones. 
But he lay senseless at the bottom of Ul<^ 
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excavation into which he had tumbled, until 
the breaking of dawn, when he recovered 
consciousness and the fiill use of his foculties, 
and saw, to his amazement, that he had rolled 
down the side of a cutting at least fifty feet 
deep. 

Rising from the ground, he made straight- 
way for the flight of rudely-fashioned steps 
by which the diggers to whom the pit be- 
longed were wont to descend to their work 
from the plain above; and he had scarcely 
climbed to the level from which he had fallen 
when he found himself surrounded by a party 
of nine diggers, the possessors of the claim. 

At first they seemed by no means disposed 
to give the stranger a friendly reception ; but 
his account of the accident, his look of exhaus- 
tion, his loneliness, and his manifest helpless- 
ness, roused their pity. 

He was a digger out of luck. He had been 
working with a pal on a distant part of the 
Bendigo-field ; his mate had died of bush- 
fever and dysentery; on the death of his 
companion he. had started off to walk to Mel- 
bourne, where he could get the means of re- 
turning to England ; after sunset on the pre- 
ceding night he had fallen in with some 
diggers making themselves jolly, who gave 
him some liquor, which went to his head and 
made him half-seas over ; in a state of intoxi- 
cation he had missed the Melbourne track 
and wandered on till he fell into the exca- 
vation. 

This was Rupert's statement — a statement 
not more untruthful than most of the stories 
which came from his lips — ^and his hearers 
believed it. 

The diggers were about to breakfast ; and, 
when they had ascertained that Rupert had 
sustained no injurjr beyond bruises from his 
fall, they invited him to partake of their meal. 
The invitation was accepted ; and when the 
guest took leave of his entertainers they told 
him how to regain the Melbourne track, from 
which they believed him to have wandered ; 
and in addition to that information they gave 
him nine shillings, to help him on lus way, 
and a supply of meat and biscuit 

Ere the sun had full risen Rupert was upon 
the chief track— let it be called the *high 
road ' — for Melbourne. 

He knew that he had undertaken no trifling 
task. Watching, and toil, and low diet, and 
keen mental excitement, endured throughout 
many weeks, had exhausted his powers; and 
he was now, in the middle of the Australian 
summer, commencing a march which would 
tax the strength of a man enjoying unim- 
paired vigor. But he was confident that the 
feat would not be too much for him. Prom 
experience he knew that he could sleep in 
the open air with impunity ; the money given 
him by the diggers would procure him three 
days' food at the taverns which he would 
pass on the road * to town.' It was not im- 
probable that he might fall in with a return 
team, the drivers of which would * give him a 
lift.' As a security against some of the perils 
of the journey he had a loaded revolver and 
a supply of ammunition. In case his strength 
failed him, he had also in reserve Edward's 
watch and ring, articles in return for which 



he could at Sandy Creek, or Harlow Ferry, 
or Iron Tree Station, obtain entertainment 
and carriage onwards to Melbourne. He had, 
therefore, no reason to despond. 

The exercise had a salutary effect upon 
him, restoring freedom of action to his bruised 
muscles ; and as the heat of the day increased, 
he ex|)erienced refreshment from it, instead 
of lassitude. 

At noon, when he rested and partook of 
the provisions given him by the humane 
diggers, he had left the Bendigo gold-field in 
his rear by full ten miles. After his mid-day 
meal he slept for an hour under the shade of 
a gum-tree ; and he rose from his slumber, 
animated by that lightness and hilarity which 
most Englishmen, who have exerted them- 
selves in the clear air of Australia, remember 
as being amongst the most delicious effects of 
the climate of that wonderful country. 

For three days and a half he continued his 
march, sleeping under cloudless heavens; 
wending his way, guided by cart-ruts, through 
noble forests, and over wide expanses of 
heath; walking for hours together across 
magnificent sweeps of undulating grass-land, 
so richly wooded, and in every respect so 
closely resembling the feudal parks of Great 
Britain, that, surrendering himself to his 
English associations, he continually looked 
ahead for castle and manor-house, Elizabe- 
than hall, and modern shooting-box ; encoun- 
tering ever and again picturesque trains of 
bullock-teams, horsemen, and drays ; exchang- 
ing words with parties of emigrants, newur 
landed in the colony and bound for the gold- 
field, full of hope and ardor, jocund over 
their golden expectations, and telling the 
solitary pedestrian that his face was set the 
wrong way. 

By noon on the fourth day after his flight 
from Pig-sty Gully he walked into Melbourne, 
with one shilling, his revolver, and ammuni- 
tion, Edward's watch and Edward's ring, in 
his pocket. 



CHAPTER XC. 

MKS. GRAY, MABLBOBOUGH STREET, SWANS- 
TON STREET. 

The first house for which he made in the 
town was the lodging-house, where he and 
Edward had lived for several weeks, fro^ji the 
date of their first arrival in Melbournef, till 
they set out for the diggings. The dwelling 
stood in an obscure street of a good quai^r— 
Marlborough Street, Swanston Street -'the 
landlady was an excellent creature, a \re\\' 
looking, well-bred, clever woman, still iij^on 
youth's side of middle-age; and when ihe 
foot-sore tramp from Bendigo knockea\at 
her door, and heard her voice, laughing to 
her children in the front parlor, he felt tjat 
he had found his way back to the comfA^" 
and humanizing enjoyments of civilisatioiS 

Rupert had more than one reason for 
ingstraight to Marlborough Street. 

He knew Mrs. Gray's house, and in a citv 
crowded with new-comers who were regard- 
ed by the native colonists with suspicion and 
contempt, that house was the only habitation 
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in which he had experienced kindness. It 
was true that he and Edward had paid at a 
high rate for all the accommodation which 
they had received in Mrs. Gray's establish- 
ment, but nevertheless he looked to the place 
as a home rather than a place of business. 

He had exerted himself to win the regard 
of Mrs. Gray, and also of her husband, a man- 
aging clerk in a solicitor's ofllce ; and he was 
aware that, his efforts had been far from inef- 
fectual. To Mr. Gray, who fifteen years be- 
. fore was an idle law-student in the ofllce of a' 
London attorney, and who clung to the hope 
of returning to the old land, he gossiped 
about the men and doings of England's cap- 
ital. To Mrs. Gray he had sung songs ; dear 
to her when she was the belle of Isorwood, 
ere her father had become a bankrupt, and 
she, together with half-a-score brothers and 
sister^, made acquaintance with poverty and 
humble toil. With a hundred harmless gal- 
lantries, and a thousand subtle touches of 
flattery, he had caused the unaffected gentle- 
woman to feel something of tenderness for 
him — a sentiment perfectly compatible with 
loyalty to her husband, but still a deeply-set 
and powerful feeling. She pitied him for the 
misfortunes which she supposed a man, so 
gifted and yet without wealth and definite 
position, must have encountered. Captivated 
by his wit and pleasant ways, she magnified 
his abilities, and setttled in her own mind 
that sooner or later he would be somebody 
of importance. The clever compliments 
which steadily flowed from his lips, excited 
and pleased her. Even the best of women 
enjoy praise. Her heart moreover had 
been delighted by the extravagant eulogies 
with which he extolled her children ; even 
the sternest and most frigid matrons have 
been known to soften to the flatterers of 
their daughters. 

Moreover, i^hen he and Edward started 
for Bendigo, they left in Mrs. Gray's custody 
a chest containing clothes and drawing mate- 
rials. The contents of the box would not, 
under an auctioneer's hammer, have brought 
fifteen pounds; but existing circumstances 
caused Rupert to regard them with lively 
satisfaction— as a property which would ren- 
der him important aid at a trying crisis. 

His knock at Mrs. Gray's door was an- 
swered by the lady herself 

In another minute Rupert was in the par- 
lor, surrounded by the lady's children, who 
had once been his willing playmates, but 
now stood and gazed at his altered face and 
travel-stained clothes with looks of childish 
incredulity and fear. 

* Good Heavens ! Mr. Rupert,' exclaimed 
the lady ; * what has happened to you V 

* The best of good fortune, as far as this 
day is concerned,' was the reply. * I am in 
your house once more.' 

* You have fallen in with bad luck ?' 
Rupert nodded assent. 

. * You shall tell me and Harry all about it, 

^ to-night,' continued Mrs. Graj, betraying the 
^ surprise, compassion, and curiosity that work- 
ed within her, and justifying them by men- 
i tion of her husband's name ; * but before you 
I talk you must wash, dress, eat.' After a 



break often seconds she added, with a smile, 
* You once told me that I ought to be a col- 
lege professor, and lecture on the Philosophy 
of Life. Mind, you must show your respect 
for my teachings by obedience.' 

* I will obey yo^,' replied Rupert. 

*But where is your brother?' enquired 
Mrs. Gray, quickly, turning pale with appre- 
hension as she suddenlv recollected Edward, 
and felt surprise at Rupert^ reappearance 
without his brother. 

In reply the muscles of Rupert's lips moved 
painfully, and his eyes brightened with tears. 

* Nothing has happened to him?' asked 
Mrs. Gray, in a tone of alarm. 

Whereupon Rupert hastily pointed to the 
blue sky, and then intimated by another mo- 
tion of his hand that he wished the children 
to leave the room. 

Obeying the sign, Mrs. Gray sent her flock 
of astonished little ones into tiie passage, and 
having shut the door upon them, made three 
quick steps to Rupert as she asked : * You 
don't mean to Bay that your brother is dead?' 

* You'll never see him again, dear lady,' 
Rupert replied with an effort. * The poor 
boy died of bush-fever and dysentery in that 
cursed gold-field. We had fallen in with 
awful bad luck. It was too much for him. 
As soon as it was over with him I walked off 
for this place. Yes— the dear fellow is dead 1' 

And, having spoken these words, the rag- 
ged, imsightly, footsore wanderer dropt his 
head upon the end of the sofa, and sobbed — 
even as children and women sob when sor- 
row overcomes them. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

THE MELBOXmNB KOTUNDA. 

A night's rest on a feather bed, a leisurely 
toilet on the following morning, and a viat to 
the principal establishment for hair-cutting in 
Swanston Street, made so wonderful a change 
for the better in Rupert's appearance that, as 
he paced the streets of Melbourne, and poked 
about Canvas Town in the after-part of the 
day, he was scarcely recognizable as the same 
man who had walked into town ragged, dus- 
ty, and begrimed. 

Whilst he so paced the streets and picked 
his way through Canvas Town, he was busy 
with plans for achieving a passage to Eng- 
land. Already he* had been to the bank, and 
learnt that no money had been remitted to 
him from England by the one person who 
would have sent him money had she been 
able to do so. The question therefore was, 
how should he raise the funds with which to 
pay for his transit to his native land. The 
Cleopatra— the finest vessel in Dunbar's fleet 
— ^was lying off 6andridge, and in forty-eight 
hours wouM be making homeward way. To 
be one of the Cleopatra's passengers Rupert 
was very desirous ; but he was by no means 
satisfied that he could borrow, or, by any de- 
vice, lay hands on the money necessary for 
the accomplishment of his purpose. If he 
went to work, painting portraits, or working 
as a skilled clerk, he could, in the course of 
twelve months, lay by the required sum. But 
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he did not wish to pass twelve months in 
Melbourne, where the bloodthirsty Nat Sav- 
age and Elihu Pike might easily lay hands 
upon him, first testing upon his body the mer- 
it of the American's ' pretty little invention,* 
and then raising an impleasant scandal against 
his fair fame by public statement that he had 
left his brothers corpse in the bush iminterred. 
Indeed, it was just possible that Kitty Kent's 
avengers would maintain that he had desert- 
ed his dying brother whilst life still remained 
in him. 

A month, a week, ay, even a day, might 
make Melbourne a very unpleasant place to 
his sensitive organization. 

But how should he get the money for a pas- 
sage on board the Cleopatra ? 

He calculated that the sale of Edward's 
gold watch and ring, together with all the 
contents of his chest (faithfully kept and re- 
stored to him by Mrs. Gray), of which he did 
not stand in urgent need, would produce a 
sum barely sufllcient to pay for a steerage pas- 
sage in that first-class A 1 copper-bottomed 
and well-provisioned vessel. It was, th erefore, 
within his power to return to England. But 
Rupert could not, without a struggle, consent 
to part with the family relics which, through 
Edward's death, had passed into his hands. 
Moreover, even in his fallen state, he did not 
relish the thought of "going on board the Cle- 
opatra as a steerage passenger. Possibly some 
readers will express surprise at this fiistidious- 
ne^s in a man who had not only for months 
dwelt amongst gold-diggers, but had, as a 
member of their uncouth fraternity, sunk so 
low that he had gladly accepted alms from 
their charity. It must, however, be borne 
in mind, that ill-luck at the diggings, where 
diggers are almost the sole witnesses of it, is 
a lar less searching humiliation to a vain man 
than ill-luck in a city, or on board a first-class 
passenger vessel, where penury and degrada- 
tion are exhibited to disdainful eyes. 

Rupert, therefore, was not guilty of incon- 
sistency in shrinking from the thought of 
returning to England as a steerage passenger, 
after having cheerftdly endured ignominious 
hardship in the Bendigo gold-field. 

But how could he raise the requisite sum ? 

More than once he considered the advisa- 
bility of seeking a loan of the amount from 
the Grays. They were living without osten- 
tation and with economy. They were far 
from rich, but they had saved money, and 
their expenditure was decidedly within their 
income. On that same day Mr. Gray had 
met a petition from Rupert for the loan of a 
sovereign by pressing upon him five times 
that sum, and by frankly declaring his read- 
iness to become his creditor for a larger 
amount. To ask for his passage money 
would be to put on this liberal ofler an inter- 
pretation which, of course, Mr. Gray did not 
mean his proposal to bear ; but nevertheless, 
from his knowledge of Mrs. Gray and her 
husband, Rupert thought that if he told them 
a plausible story about his ability to repay 
them immediately he landed in England, 
they would give him the cash. Still, he 
shrank from the risk of enduring a refusal — 
the pain of making so unreasonable a re- 



quest. Experience, moreover, taught him 
that it was not in his nature to repay bor- 
rowed money, when he had once spent it ; 
and he was unwilling to do that which 
would be tantamount to an act of robbery on 
the man who had entertained him generously, 
the woman who had shed tears over his tale 
of personal woe, and the pretty children with 
whom he had so often romped. 

In this state of mind he entered the Mel- 
bourne Rotunda shortly before sunset. 

The Rotunda was a large room, built of 
timber, strengthened by a cast-iron frame- 
work, and standing in the yard of the Three 
Cups tavern. Those who knew Melbourne 
ten years since need no information as to the 
reputation of the Three Cups; but readers 
who know nothing, from personal experi- 
ence, of the metropolis of Victoria, should be 
briefly informed that in 1853 and 1854 it was 
a haunt of unparalleled infamy — a social 
scandal even to the Melbourne inhabitants, 
who at that date were inclined to wink at 
any excesses of licentiousness and savage 
debauchery, if they were confined to the 
premises of a tavern. Throughout the 
' bush,' in every region of the gold-country, 
dissolute vagabonds retailed stories of dis- 
gusting scenes which had occurred in the 
Three Cups. To such men that tavern com- 
prised every element necessary for the enjoy- 
ment of * life.' They spoke of ten days' riot 
in its dining, billiard, and dancing rooms as a 

* taste of life ;' and truly it was a taste of life 
— a taste the flavor of which remained for a 
long while. 

The roof of the Rotunda was supported by 
cast-iron pillars ; galleries ran round the in- 
terior ; and the proprietor had expended a 
large sum in ftuiishing it with plate-glass 
mirrors, spring seats, lustres, draperies, pic- 
tures, billiard-tables, and other furniture. 
One half of the saloon was devoted to danc- 
ing ; the other portion of the * Hall of De- 
light,* as it was sometimes designated in the 
advertisement columns of the Melbourne pa- 
pers, being appropriated to billiards and 
card-tables. That the ordinary proceedings 
of the establishment were direct violations of 
the law of the land, as well as flagrant offen- 
ces against morality, was notorious. But no 
steps were taken to close the place. The 
magistrates were pleased to regard it as a 

* necessary evil in an unexceptional state 
of society ;' and the police oflacers, adopting 
the tone of their superiors, took no notice of 
the * necessary evil,' save when they entered 
the bar, and * shouted* for the * gratuitous 
nobblers* which the generous landlord as- 
sijgned to them, in acknowledgment of the 
discretion which characterized their dis- 
charge of duty. 

In anticipation of the fast-approaching sun- 
set, the Rotunda had turned on its gas. 

The fiddlers were scraping away in the or- 
chestra. Champagne corks were flying over 
buffets loaded with delicate as well as sub- 
stantial dishes. Between two and three 
hundred couples — diggers and diggeresses; 
the men wearing their cabbage-tree hats and 
thick boots ; the women gorgeous with bright 
ribbons and gaudy dresses— were dancing the 
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polka, and as they danced, drowning the 
music of the orchestra with yells and shrieks. 
At one part of the floor there was a squabble 
engaging tiie attention and lungs of some 
twenty rioters; at another point a vocalist 
was entertaining a knot of admirers with a 
comic song. In the galleries the heavy work 
of eating and drinking was performed ; on 
the floor below all the men not actually 
dancing, and a large number of the women, 
were smoking. Perhaps more unpleasant than 
any one of 3ie exhibitions of Ae licentious 
passion observable in the room was the earn- 
estness with which each unit of that uproar- 
ious assembly followed pleasiu'e in his or her 
particular way. The same dancers persever- 
ed in whirling round and round, as though no 
amount of exertion would exhaust t£em; 
the same gluttons went on steadily gorging 
themselves at the supper-tables, without look- 
ing even for a moment from their food ; the 
same lovers leered at each other with an of- 
fensive burlesque of ardor, giving no heed to 
the coarse jokes directed at them by the 
swaggerers, whose especial amusement it was 
to watch and criticise the riot; and those 
who listened to the songs had eves for no 
one but the female singers, ears for nothing 
but the wanton staves, which were rattled or 
quavered out for thei#delectation. 

Making his way through the throng, Ru- 
pert went to the part of the Rotunda which 
was devoted to cards and billiards. The 
card-tables were surrounded by so dense a 
crowd that it was impossible to get near 
them without waiting till disappointed 
players moved away; but the six billiard 
tables were less attractive. 

One of these tables was disengaged; and 
Rupert, having taken up a cue, made two or 
three strokes, and then looked roimd to see 
if any one was near him who felt inclined to 
join nim in a game. 

* Are you game for five-and-twenty V en- 
quired a young man; the story of whose 
life was told in his pale, thin resolute face, 
from which a career of vicious living had 
not obliterated every sign of mental power. 

Tm a poor player, Rupert answered warily. 

* So am I,* was the answer; * but I like a 
game occasionally, by way of amusement. It 
IS a beautiful game.' 

As the young man spoke, Rupert eyed him, 
and recalled his features as those of a law- 
student whom he had seen on a few occa- 
sions in London, at least nine years back. 

* Exactly !* thought Rupert, * my friend has 
come to be an employe in this place, has he ? 
Well, I'll see how much he knows of his busi- 
ness.' He added, aloud, * Good 1 let us have 
five-and-twenty. What shall we play for ?' 

* Five shillings and the table — I never play 
high.' 

*^That won't pay the winner for the trouble 
of handling his cue. Let us make it three 
half-crowns and the table.' 

*Goodr 

The men played their match, Rupert los- 
ing, and, immediately upon the termination 
of the game, paying the stake which he had 
lost. 

* Will you have another game?' asked the 
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victor, thinking himself more than an even 
match for his late antagonist, although it was 
evident to him that Rupert was a skilftd 
player. 

The challenge was accepted, and the two 
men played again, Rupert for the second tim« 
losing. 

By the end of the second game they had 
attracted attention, and gathered around 
them more than twenty spectators. Rupert's 
opponent was well known to the Tuibituea of 
the Rotunda as a professional billiard-player. 
Indeed, it was believed by many that he re- 
ceived payment from the proprietor of the 
establishment in return for secret service in 
the billiard and card room. When, therefore, 
it was seen that a ^ strange loafer had been 
so green as to match himself with Jemmy 
Hassock,' there was movement on the part 
of idlers towards the table where Jemmy 
Hassock and Rupert were measuring eacn 
other's powers. 

* Come, have anol^er five-and-twenty,' ob- 
served Jemmy Hassock, as he i)ocketed his 
second winnings. 

There was a subdued tone of insolence in 
his voice, and he gave a knowing wink to a 
friend, standing three feet from him, as he 
thus repeated his challenge. 

* Yes, I wiU play you again, but we must 
ay for a guinea, and make the game fifty,' 
upert answered, rousing thereby the dis- 
trust and contempt of the bystanders, who 
thought that they discerned an outburst of 
temper in his wish to contend for a higher 
stake with the man to whom he had already 
lost two games. 

The suggestion was accepted by Jemmy 
Hassock, whilst suppressed murmurs and a 
hum of agitation; testified to the increased 
interest taken in the two players —the 

* strange loafer,' and the * crack cue of the Ro- 
tunda.^ 

The bystanders began to bet on the im- 
pending game. * I'll lay a tenner on Jemmy I' 

* Even on the loafer ?' * Not if I know it 1 no 
I thank you l' * Give you odds — ^five to one 
on the downy boy 1' * The green hand has 
no chance against him !' and similar exclama- 
tions were audible to both players above the 
buzz and laughter of the mcreasing crowd. 
Clearly Rupert did not command the confi- 
dence of the bystanders. He heard several 
voices offering ten to one against him, and 
from the frequency with which the offer was 
repeated he saw that there were few persons 
willing to back him, even on those terms. 

It had fallen to him to begin the game; 
and he was on the point of making his first 
stroke, when a voice exclaimed, * Twenty to 
one on Jemmy Hassock, in tenners.' 

Instead of opening the game, Rupert drew 
himself up and asked, in a deliberate tone, 

* Who offers twenty to one in tenners?' 

* I am the man,' roared a huge, swarthy, 
and boisterously drunk digger, shouldering 
his way through the crowd, and approaching 
the table. 

Indeed 1' returned Rupert with a sneer. 

* Twenty tenners make 200Z.— that's a large 
sum I Money must be plentiful with you, 
my friend I' 
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* My dear sir,' responded the digger, with 
the customaiT coortosy of his class, * I am 
Mr. Richard O'Mulligan, and I was so fortu- 
nate as to find the unusually large nugget of 
which you have doubtless heard. The Gov- 
enunent bought my big, sanguinary nugget 
yesterday, ana with a grateful heart I acknow- 
ledge that I am in easy circumstances, al- 
though my costume and appearance may 
seem to indicate a condition of sordid penury. 
My very dear sir, may my bright red eyes be 
robbed of light ; ana may an electric pulsa- 
tion in the atmosphere lay me prostrate at 
your feet, if I am not Mr. Richard O'Mulli- 
gan, the fortunate discoverer of the remark- 
ably large nugget !* 

The writer of this page does not pledge his 
honor that Mr. Richard O'MuUigan used the 
exact language of the foregoing speech. In- 
deed, the writer possesses conclusive evidence 
that, when Mr. Richard O'Mulligan, in reply 
to Rupert's sarcastic words, annoimced him- 
self as the finder of the large nugget about 
which all Melbourne had for several days 
been talking, he made that announcement in 
rude and uncourteous terms. The writer 
may even go so far as to say that Mr. Richard 
O'Mulligan clothed his simple statement of 
fects with an absolutely appalling variety of 
offensive epithets, foul terms, and impious 
expressions. 

* If you mean business,' composedly an- 
swered Rupert, taking no umbrage at the 
verbal piquancy of Mr. O'MuUigan's commu- 
nication, ' let us put down the stakes. Some 
one will hold them for us.' 

The proprietor of the Rotunda had made 
his appearance a few minutes earlier, and now 
volunteered to act as holder of the stakes. 

Evincing no imwillingness to hold to his 
offer, the hirsute and decidedly unwashed 
Mr. Richard O'Mulligan put his hand into his 
breeches pocket, drew forth a roll of notes 
(amounting in all to more than 3,000^.), threw 
down upon the table ten notes for 20^. each, 
exclaimed aloud that he was the identical Mr. 
Richard O'Mulligan who had found the 
large nugget, stuck his pipe in his mouth, 
took it out and * shouted ' for champagne and 
nobblers to everybody present, inserted his 
black clay once again between his lips, and 
eventually subsided on a spring lounge, 
which was fitted against the nearest wall. 

Rupert also put his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket, and in another instant lightly threw 
to the landlord of the Rotunda a crisp paper 
— which, if it was not really and truly a Mel- 
bourne bank-note for ten pounds, was an 
admirable imitation of the notes issued by 
that financial establishment. 

The landlord having examined the papers 
thus placed in his hand, transferred them to 
his pocket, and the game commenced. 

The men played their very best— Jemmy 
Hassock showing no less skill than he had 
exhibited in the two previous games, and Ru- 
pert soon convincing the spectators that he 
was a far better player than they thought him. 

The opponents were well matched. 

The game stood 45 to 42 — ^Rupert having 
scored the higher number— when it fell to 
Jemmy Hassock's turn to play. 



An inferior player would have made no- 
thing ; would have thought that nothing could 
be made upon the board ; but Jemmy Has- 
sock was not an inferior player. A superb 
stroke made the game 47 to 45, and left Ru- 
pert's ball on the cloth. A cannon followed 
and the score was 49 to 45. If Jemmy Has- 
sock scored again, he would have won. 

The excitement of the bystanders was 
intense. 

Mr. Richard O'Mulligan staggered through 
the ring which had been formed round the 
table, and having forced his way into the cir- 
cle, once again announced the fact that he 
was the finder of the large nugget. 

The landlord of the saloon, who had con- 
stituted himself a master of ceremonies for 
the occasion, promptly ejected Mr. O'Mulli- 
gan from the ring, and signalled Jemmy Has- 
sock to proceed to his next stroke. 

Jemmy tried to run into the pocket off the 
red. 

It was a difficult stroke, but it was just 
practicable ; and there was nothing easier of 
accomplishment left upon the board. 

Jemmy's ball touched the * red * with the 
slightest possible touch, and rolled on beauti- 
fufiy towards the pocket. 

It knocked against the comer of the cush- 
ion, veered round to tlie mouth of the pock- 
et, trembled at the brink of the descent, for 
two seconds seemed to debate like a living 
thing whether it should move a barleycorn 
further, and then paused— still upon the cloth. 

A groan of intense excitement and sympa- 
thy with the unfortunate player went up from 
the spectators. 

The groan was still audible when Rupert, 
with a rattling stroke, cannoned off the * red,* 
helped his adversary into the pocket, his own 
ball following his opponent's, and disappear- 
ing from the table. 

He had won ; and the vociferous acclama- 
tions of the diggers announced to the dancers 
in front that something of unusual interest 
had occurred in the rear of the saloon. 

* Here is the money. A neat little haul 
you have made,' observed the proprietor of 
the Rotimda, as he placed the stakes in the 
winner's hands. 

* Another game, another game !' cried the 
diggers, wismng for the excitement of one 
more match. 

*No, I thank you,' responded Rupert, 
smiling and shaking his head. * This gentle- 
man plays quite as well as I do ; if we played 
another game I should most likely lose. 1 
am quite satisfied.' 

Jemmy Hassock acknowledged the com- 
pliment with a smile, and forgot to pay the 
guinea which he had lost. 

Mr. Richard O'Mulligan at this moment 
created a diversion by "shouting ' yet again 
for * champagne and nobblers all round.' 

Not wishmg to intoxicate himself with 
rhubarb-champagne and bad brandy at the 
expense of the man from whom he had just 
won two hundred pounds, Rupert moved 
away, with the intention of getting some 
supper, when the proprietor of the saloon 
said in his ear, * I should like a word with 
you in private.' 
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* By all means have it,* answered Rupert, 
putting on his cabbage-tree hat. 

When they had entered the little office in 
which the proprietor of the Rotunda kept the 
cash accounts of the saloon, and from which 
he could command a view of nearly every 
part of the interior of the building, there was 
a silence, during which silence Rupert and 
landlord eyed each other keenly. 

*Have you counted those notes, to see 
whether I made any mistake in giving them 
to you T asked the landlord, in a dry voice. 

* You saw me count them.* 

* And you allow that the " tenner *' is the 
same one which you deposited?' continued 
the landlord, with a tone of still greater 
significance. 

Seeing what the man was after, Rupert 
answered, coolly, * It is the same paper. It 
is a flash note, not a genuine one. If I had 
had so much as ten poimds of good money in 
my pocket I should have given it to you ; but 
I had not, so gave you the " sham flimsy." ' 

* 'Pon my honor you talk frankly.* 

* Why shouldn't!?* 

* Flash notes are dangerous toys.* 

* They are — in the hands of those who don't 
know how to use them. But mind, I did not 
ask you or any one else to give me money 
for it : I did not oflfer it as genuine paper in 
payment of a debt. No person is the poorer 
for what I have done.* 

* Any-how, you passed the note to me as a 
good one, and in fulfilment of a contract.* 

* But not of a contract of which the law 
takes cognizance. You can't frighten me, my 
^ood fellow. I knew what I was doing ; and 
if I dine with one of the Melbourne magis- 
strates to-morrow I shall tell him the whole 
story.* 

The landlord was posed, and an expression 
of chagrin was visible in his face. 

*If,'he began, speaking hurriedly, *I had 
told outright, and at once, that the note was 
flash— if I had peached upon you and de- 
nounced you, as I might have done, before 
the game was opened ^ 

* It would have been worse for me,* coolly 
interposed Rupert ; * and worse for yourself 
I should not have won two hundred poimds. 
Moreover, there would have been a shindy. 
That tipsy ruffian, Dick O'Mulligan, would 
very likely have struck me on the head with 
a crow bar, or shot me dead. The row would 
have spread, and gone on to consequences 
altogether beyond the range of my imagina- 
tion. It is even credible that the row would 
have cost you your licence ; for although the 
Melbourne magistrates have their own rea- 
sons for shutting their eyes to what goes on 
in this place, there is a point beyond which it 
would not be prudent for you to try their for- 
bearance.* 

The landlord was silent ; the expression of 
chagrin upon his face became more manifest. 

Rupert continued: 'I knew when I gave 
you the flimsy that you would see it was a 
sham one. Any fool might see at a glance 
that it was a piece of flash paper. I knew, by 
the look which you gave me when you fin- 
gered the note, that you had detected my 
trick; but that knowledge did not disturb 



me. I did not play as if I was nervous? ay ? 
Why, man, I had no doubt that you were 
shrewd enough to take the course most like 
to benefit, least likely to injure — yourself* 

* Not much benefit am 1 likely to get out 
of you,* responded the landlord, in the tone 
of one who suffered grievance. 

* Come, come,* answered Rupert, catching 
at the true significance of the tone, and smil- 
ing as he replied to it, * you now take a sensi- 
ble view of the case ; and of course I am 
quite ready both to admit that you have laid 
me under an obligation, and to renderyou 
fair compensation for your silence. Efere, 
give me a ticket for supper and wine, and 
take this note as payment.* 

* Sir,* answered the proprietor, seizing with 
alacrity the note for twenty pounds, which 
Rupert extended to him, * I was sure from 
the first that you were quite the gentleman.* 

* Thank you for the compliment. You, I 
see, have no doubt of the goodness of Mr. 
O'MuUigan's notes ?' 

* Not a bit, sir I That foolish fellow found 
the big nugget, and has turned it into paper. 
And if I don't get the best part of the paper 
into my keeping before I am many weeks 
older, may I be called an " old lag *^ for the 
rest of my days I* 

* Be cautious, my friend,* cried Rupert. * If 
you force your confidence upon me, I shall 
be turning upon you, and shall demand that 
twenty-pound note — for my silence.* 

Whilst they exchanged these last sentences, 
Rupert twisted up the fictitious note which 
had done him such good service, and put one 
end of the roll to a gas jet that fiared over 
the landlord*s head. 

In less than a minute the paper was con- 
sumed ; and when Rupert had seen the last 
spark of light die out in its ashes he bowed 
to the proprietor of the Rotunda, stid went 
to the nearest supper table of the nearest 
gallery. 

♦ 

CHAPTER XCn. 

MR. WATKINS MAKES A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 

Taking his seat at a table in the lower gal- 
lery, Rupert availed himself of the privilege 
conferred upon him by the supper-and-wine 
ticket, for which he had paid 20^. 

The dishes were really good ; and to Ru- 
pert, fresh from the privations and hardships 
of Pig-sty Gully, they seemed faultless spe- 
cimens of culinary art. He made, therefore, 
a hearty supper, enjoying the food and drinks 
all the more, because tl^ seat in which he 
took his deliberate meal commanded a view 
of the entire area of the saloon— the part de- 
voted to dancing, and also that part in which 
he had exerted himself to such good purpose. 

The riot of the place was still at its height 
—indeed, far from showing signs of diminu- 
tion, the clamor and coarse festivity were on 
the increase— when, drawing his chair two 
feet from the table, he took up a cigar and 
prepared to smoke it, whilst he should sur- 
vey tie grotesque crowd of dancers, and 
should listen to the uproar of the thousand 
voices which were striving to maka tSsssKs.- 
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selves heard aboye the loud music of the or- 
chestra. 

* I congratulate you on your success, Mr. 
Smith/ said a voice by his side, as he took 
the cigar from his lips, after the first half-do- 
zen whififs. 

Rupert turned round, and saw that the 
speaker was a well-looking gentleman of 
about his own age. 

Clearly he was known to the stranger, but 
the knowledge was not mutual. 

* You forget me ? It is long since we met,' 
observed the stranger, seeing the state of the 
case by the expression of Rupert's face. 

*I cannot recall your face,' Rupert an- 
swered, courteously. * You say it is a long 
time since we met. Let that be my apology 
for having forgotten you.' 

*My name is Watkins. We knew each 
other in New York. Don't you remember 
Harper's studio, where you used to paint ?' 

* To be sure,' responded Rupert, cordially 
extending his hand. 

* I saw you play that game, or rather I saw 
you make the last stroke,' continued Mr. 
Watkins, speaking coherently, but by the 
huskiness of his voice showing that he had 
drank rather more than was good for him. 
* My memory is a first-rate one for recollect- 
ing faces, and I knew you the instant I 
clapped eyes upon you. As soon as I learned 
what a pot of money you had picked up at 
the table I followed after you to congratulate 
you, but jrou escaped me in the crush.' 

* Yes, it was a lucky piece of business for 
me.' 

* You must be a good plaver, for Jemmy 
Hassock is the crack cue of Melbourne.' 

* I play a tolerable game,' Rupert answered 
modestly. 

* It is strange, though, that you should play 
so well, for I remember you couldn't make a 
stroke whon you first came to New York. 
Surely you recollect that I gave you your first 
lesson at Rigden's Billiard Rooms ?* 

* To be sure you did,' assented Rupert. 

* You're a creditable pupil.' 

* I took a fancy to the game, and at New 
Orleans played a great deal.' 

' Some people say that no one becomes a 
good billiard player unless he takes to the 
game when he is a boy.' 

* Indeed ? I am a proof to the contrary.' 
A pause. 

* Is your brother with you in this place?' 
continued Mr. Watkins. 

Rupert's fkce clouded as he made answer : 
*We came here together several months 
since and went up to JBendigo, where he died, 
poor fellow I' 

* Poor fellow !' replied Mr. Watkins, with 
a mechanical affectation of concern in his 
voice and coimtenance ; and then, after twen- 
ty seconds of embarrassing lightness, he con- 
tmued with increased loquaciousness, * I 
knew very little of him. Indeed, although 
you and I saw each other frequently at Har- 
per's studio, I don't think I met him more 
than two or three times. Still I remember 
him well. He was uncommonly like you in 
some respects, but more delicate and dainty 
in appearance. You were much the more 



stoutly built. Indeed, although you were so 
much alike, no one could by any chance mis- 
take you for your brother.' 

* Utterly impossible for any one to do so — 
at least anj one in his right senses.' 

* So he IS dead, poor fellow, is he ?' con- 
tinued Mr. Watkins. * Well, he was a most 
amusinff fellow, although I so seldom met 
him. I heard from others what good compa- 
ny and what a wonderful mimic he was. He 
sang some of his comic songs at old Dug- 
dale's house, and I heard them.' [ 

* How long have you been in Melbourne ?' 
inquired Rupert, wishing either to rid him- 
self of Mr. Watkins's company, or to change 
the topic. 

* Three weeks; I am putting up at this 
place.' 

* Then we shall see more of each other, 
I hope, before I leave,' rejoined Rupert, 
in a tone which implied that for the pre- 
sent he had seen quite enough of his com- 
panion. 

Mr. Watkins took the hint, and after a few 
more sentences of desultory talk, quitted the 
gallery. 

As soon as he was left alone once more — 
alone in the uproarious crowd— Rupert said 
to himself, 'That noodle mistakes me for 
poor Edward. At New York he saw a good 
deal of Edward, and just nothing of me ; and 
now, after a lapse of years, he addresses me 
under the impression that I am my brotherf 
Umphl Doubtless exposure to heat and 
cold, and a laborious life, have increased my 
likeness to the dear boy. Many people have 
remarked the resemblance. When we lived 
in London — I as an idle dangler about the 
West-end, he as a hard-working artist— -the 
likeness was less noticeable than it became 
subsequently, when we dressed in one style, 
and wore our locks and trimmed our beards 
in the same fashion.' 

As he thus spoke, Rupert turned towards 
a mirror which was fixed to the wall close 
behind him, and for ftdl two minutes atten- 
tively scrutinized his own face. When he had 
thus carefully examined his countenance, he 
rose to his feet, and regarded with equal in- 
terest the reflection of his entire figure. 

* Umph r he muttered, at the close of this 
second survey, *Mr. Watkins is a fool — a 
brainless noodle. But a sharp observer 
might make the same mistake. The future 
guards its own secrets ; but I can see posi- 
tions of affJEurs in which my likeness to poor 
Ned may stand me in good service. How 
lucky it is that I look so young for my real 
age, and that even before he grew moustaches 
and beard, he always looked old for his 
years.' 

Whereupon Rupert Smith left the Rotunda 
nearly one hundred and eighty pounds richer 
than he had entered it 

He was elated by the success of his daring 
attempt to raise funds for his homeward pas- 
sage ; and his satisfaction with the occurrences 
of the evening was in no way diminished by 
the assurance which had been ^iTen him 
that he might return to England and — ^be 
mistaken for Rupert Smith's brother. 
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CHAPTER XCni 



MR. RUPERT SMITH YIELDS TO HIS NATURAL 
LOVE OF TRUTH. 

When the Cleopatra started for England 
Hupert Smith was amongst her passengers. 
When the noble vessel slowly worked her 
way up the Thames towards London Docks, 
Mr. Rupert Smith was still on board. 

Other passengers, impatient to touch terra 
firma^ to get qmt of Cleopatra boredom, and 
reach the old homes to which they had, for 
nearly six months, been making tardy pro- 
gress, left the yessel in the Channel ; but Ru- 
pert held faithfully to his ship until she was 
towed into snug quarters, in the neighbor- 
hood of Limehouse. What cause had he to 
hurry on ashore ? There was no home of 
brothers and sisters ready to welcome him 
with music and joints from the fatted calf. 
His mother and grandmother were still alive, 
but he could not visit them until he had sent 
them notice of his return to old England, and 
had received permission to call upon them 
at Hampton Court Palace. His wife ? Had 
he a wife? The reader who answers this 
question in the affirmative has no conclui^e 
evidence of the fact. Perhaps Nat Savage 
was in error on that point ; honest, out-spoken, 
micouth men do sometimes fall into strange 
errors. Perhaps Kitty Kent imposed upon 
her credulous, generous lover with a cun- 
ningly devised tale; women have been 
known to mislead their most sincere friends. 
Or, if Rupert reallj*^ married Kitty Kent, 
why should she not have died between his 
flight from England, in 1847, and his return, 
in 1854 ? Anyhow, whether he was husband, 
widower, or bachelor, Rupert had no strong 
yearning to reach the shore — ^no impatient, 
restless longing, to quit the good ship Cleo- 
patra. There was not, in all England, a 
house which he desired to enter for the love 
which he bore to its occupants ; not a single 
face which he wished to see beyond all other 
faces ; not a hand in all England which he 
hoped once more to grasp. Young though 
he was, he returned to his native land hav- 
ing outlived all his early friendships, and 
hoping that he would not be recognized as 
the man who had formerly lived in the Tem- 
ple, and played the part of a briefless barris- 
ter. 

Six years and more of exile from his moth- 
er country had made him colder, harder, 
more selfish; but, in his low way, he was 
still an affectionate fellow. He enjoyed the 
society of human beings ; tolerating their pre- 
judices, smiling with good-natured cynicism 
at their weaknesses, taking pleasure in pleas- 
ing them. He could never have enjoved life 
as a misanthrope ; for at every period of his 
life he sought the diversion of society, and 
was ill at ease unless he could win the ad- 
miration and approval of those with whom 
he chanced to be thrown. Time had gone 
pleasantly with him on board the Cleo- 
patra. There was a strong body of first-class 
passengers on board — elderly people, retiring, 
with money, to th^ old country ; Melbourne 
' belles * bound for a visit to cousins in Eng- 
land ; other ladies, less beautiful, but still free 



from their husband's jealous surveillance, and 
ready for any amount of flutation ; middle- 
aged squatters, colonial bucks of an intensely 
colonial school, loud in talk, boisterous in 
laughter, eager at the card- table, ever ready 
for foaming Bass in the morning, never 
shirking brandy at night, boastful of their 
means, and ambitious of founding families in 

* the colony,* whither they intended to return 
after they had made themselves gentlemen of 
best colonial ton by eating dinners in one of 
the London inns of law, and getting them- 
selves called to the English bar. Besides the 
aforementioned, there were parties of pleas- 
ant children under the guardianship of finely- 
developed mammas and bustling nurses, the 
usual sprinkling of invalids, and half-a-dozen 
of those nondescript Englishmen who are 
found nowhere in creation save on board pas- 
senger vessels, and who apparently spend 
their lives and not inconsiderable means in 
making voyages. 

The ways and humors of this miscellaneous 
company had been a most agreeable change 
to Rupert after his painful experience in the 
Bendigo field. When the vessel began its 
slow homeward course, the passengers, in the 
best of high spirits, applied themselves to 
flirtation, much to Rupert's delight. When 
the voyage had proved slower and less propi- 
tious than the passengers had hoped it would 
be, they quarrelled and squabbled, much to 
Rup.ert's satisfisiction. Under every change 
of circumstances, he was the popular man on 
board; s^pathizing with every one, quar- 
relling with no one. In the earner and more 
hilarious part of the passage, he arranged the 
balls, acted as M.C. and arbiter eUgantiarum 
in the cuddy and on the foredeck, edited the 

* Cleopatra Newsman,' organised concerts, 
gave a series of readings from British poetry, 
and played his cards so cleverly that on ul 
matters not connected with the sailing of the 
ship he was a far more important person 
on board than the captain himself. The 
passengers declared that there never was so 
accomplished and wonderful a man. On 
the first rough Sunday, when the captain 
could not for a moment leave his professional 
duties to the mate, and when the overworked 
missionary (sole clerical power on board) had 
bronchitis, and could not speak audibly, Ru- 
pert (in the absence of *the doctor ) was 
asked to officiate as chaplain ; whereupon he 
read prayers in the cuddy, and afterwards 
preached an extempore sermon on the uncer- 
tainty of human Ufe, the perils of the deep, 
and the omnipresence of an overruling Prov- 
idence—a sermon so solemn and pathetic 
that it moved the audience to tears. If the 
surgeon on board the Cleopatra had died, the 
first-class passengers would have asked Ru- 
pert to attend them in a medical capacity. 
But even more remarkable than his popular- 
ity during the earlier weeks of the voyage, 
was his popularity at the close of the jour- 
ney; when every man's heart was full of 
bilious hatred to his neighbor, and every 
woman's tongue was eloquent of aversion for 
those same passengers of her own sex whom 
she had loved most dearly a few months be- 
fore. Even at that trying period, whea tJt^f^ 
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captain was denounced as a tyrant, and his 
ship was declared to be execrably provis- 
ioned ; when there were murmurs that he, 
the commander of the yessel, was protracting 
>the passage for the sole purpose of worrying 
little Trotmarsh, who wanted to reach Ports- 
imouth before his wife's confinement ; when, 
moreover, the despot of the Cleopatra threat- 
ened his contumacious subjects with * irons,* 
and the subjects responded with menaces of 
exposure in the * Times,* Rupert was smooth 
as oil and sweet as honey to every party, 
clique, person. Whilst every one on board 
besides himself, had a deadly enemy, he was 
the trusted friend of all. 

When the white clifis of the old island at 
length appeared, and better temper returned 
to the inmates of the Cleopatra, the first-class 
passengers presented Rupert with an address, 
expressing their high admiration of his char- 
acter, and declaring themselves greatljr in- 
debted to those * vivacious and exquisitely 
humorous talents ' which he had exhibited at 
the beginning of the voyage, and. to that 

* sympathetic and conciliatory gentleness of 
demeanor ' which had characterized his con- 
duct at a later period, on * occasions of trial 
and haply of provocation.* Little Trotmarsh 
drew up the address in that rather turgid 
style which was not without admirers 
amongst the readers of the ' Melbourne Ar- 
gus.' The original rough-draft of the address 
contained allusions to the captain — allusions 
of the most scathing and absolutely blighting 
character; but after three divisions on the 
caustic clauses, the first-class passengers de- 
cided to omit them — firstly, in recognition of 
the common-sense principle that bygones 
ought to be bygones ; and secondly, from a 
not groundless apprehension that though the 
passages in question were calculated to cover 
the captain with confusion, they might also 
render the co-signataries of the address, sev- 
erally and collectively, liable to action for li- 
bel. It was, therefore, resolved to omit the 
vindictive clauses, and substitute for them a 
milder paragraph, concluding with the words 

* occasions of trial and haply of provocation.' 

Drawn up on blue foolscap, the heading of 
the document ran thus (in extra double-sized 
round hand): — * Valedictory Address of the 
First-class Passengers on board the Cleo- 
patra, June 1, 1854, to their much-respected 
and warmly-admired friend, " Edward Smith, 
Esquire."' 

If readers suppose that the above heading 
contains either a clerical error or a composi- 
tor's blunder, they are mistaken. 

Before Rupert went on board the Cleopatra, 
he decided to take the name of his dead bro- 
ther — that is to say, the brother whom he 
supposed to be dead. As Edward Smith he 
took his berth; as Edward Smith he was 
known to the captain, the crew, and the pas- 
sengers ; moreover, as Edward Smith he re- 
solved to be henceforth addressed by those 
with whom he should have dealings. 

For this step Mr. Rupert Smith had more 
than one reason. He meant to re-establish 
himself in London, and was anxious to de- 
stroy, as far as possible, all evidence of his 
jdemtityr with that Rupert Smith who, on 



leaving England, towards the close of 1847, 
had left behind him many creditors, and cer- 
tain unsatisfied claims, not altogether of a 
pecuniary nature. It was true that more 
than six years' absence from his native coun- 
try ^ve him the benefit of the Statute of 
Limitations, with regard to those of his in- 
jured tradesmen who had not kept their 
claims alive by prudent legal process ; but he 
did not doubt that some of his old creditors 
were still in a position to enforce their just 
demands, should he fall into their hands. His 
change of name was therefore a measure of 
precaution against those more prudent cred- 
itors. The readers of this history can, with- 
out further aid from the historian, suggest 
other causes which induced Rupert to re- 
sume the Christian naine which, in truth, 
had been given to him by his godfathers and 
godmothers, and which he had borne in his 
early youth. 

* When I was a simple boy,' thought Ru- 
pert, after he had resolved to call himself Ed- 
ward, *my vanity was hurt by having to 
bear the obscure plebeian name of Smith. I 
was not aware either of my moral right to the 
nal^e of Starling, or of my customary right 
to my poor mother's name. Guerdon; but 
doubtless a consciousness of patrician descent 
made me uneasy under the humble, though 
not positively ignominious appellation as- 
signed to me by my cautious grandmother, 
the good old laay of Hampton Court Palace. 
Eager for distinction, but not bold enough to 
assume a false surname, I garnished Smith 
with Rupert, having no doubt that Rupert 
would, by his brilUant career, throw lustre 
on all the members of the Smith feunily, and 
at the same time wishing by a notable Chris- 
tian name to nail all the credit of his doings 
to that same ambitious young Smith. The 
plan answered well. Diogenes Brown would 
not have served my purpose better. Rupert 
Smith distinguished me from all other Smiths 
dwelling in the Inns of Court. But now 
times have changed. I no longer yearn to be 
conspicuous amongst my kind. Moreover, 
regret for the evil courses of the quondam 
Rupert causes repugnance within me to the 
thought of being identified with that scape- 
grace, my former disreputable self. I will, 
therefore, yield to the dictates of my strong 
natural love of truth, and resume my right- 
ful name. If this laudable act should lead 
men to think me Edward Smith of Furnival's 
Inn, the mistake will be theirs, not mine. If 
circumstances should ever make it desirable 
for me to personate my poor dear brother, 
why, I trust I shall be able to satisfy the re- 
quirements of my position.' 

Thus thought Mr. Rupert Smith as he bade 
farewell to Australia. 

Thus also he thought as a steam-tug towed 
the good vessel Cleopatra through the ship- 
ping of the river Thames. 



CHAPTER XCIV. 

CABMAN, wood's HOTEL, FURNIVAL's INN. 

Rupert left Australia in the summer. He 
reached London in the same season. 
It was meny, balmy June when he stepped 
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into a cab at the Fenchurch Station, and or- 
dered the cabman to drive to Wood's Hotel, 
Fumival's Inn. 

* There is, I am told, an air of grave res- 
pectability, as well as quiet and substantial 
comfort, about that hotel. The place will suit 
me,' mused the adventurer, as the cab moved 
slowly along Cheapside, a thoroughfare more 
liable to stoppages, in 1854 than it is now-a- 
days since the opening of Cannon Street — 
* till I can turn round and look about me and 
select proper chambers. None but a hostelry 
of good repute should entertain so respecta- 
ble a man as Edward Smith, formerly artist, 
of— Furnival's Inn. Moreover, I shall sleep 
all the more soundly for feeling myself almost 
under my old roof. After dinner it will be 
pleasant to smoke a cigar in the old court, 
and look up at my old wmdows. It will be 
agreeable, also, to saunter down Chancery 
Lane to the Temple, and take a peep at Es- 
sex Court where my poor brother Rupert 
used to have his chambers— more than six 
years since. Ah 1 what changes have taken 
place since then. I was a poor art student, 
when he first met me at dear old Mr. Buck- 
master's studio in Newman Street ; and he 
was a gay, idle, foppish young barrister. And 
here am I once more in London, whilst he, 
poor fellow, is resting in an Australian 
grave. Capital ! capital ! I really almost 
persuade myself that I am he, and that he is 
myself f Admirably done! And that is 
quite right. I must cultivate that habit of 
mine since I have determined to personate 
him. 

' Let me see— what is the time ? Ah, half- 
past six. I shall be at Wood's Hotel in nice 
time for dinner; rather late, perhaps; but 
that won't matter. Splendid old watch this 
is, I prize it as almost the only possession 
remaining to me out of my poor dear father's 
chattels. Heaven knows he had not many 
possessions! The sight of the old watcn 
takes me back to my Jersey days — my boy- 
hood in the dear old island ; my school lue 
in Elizabeth's College, Guernsey. I had half 
a mind to leave the Cleopatra in the Chan- 
nel, and make a trip to the old island before 
coming^ on here ; but, perhaps, it is better as 
it is. Still, I will run over to Jersey before 
the end of the year, and see if Lisette, dear 
old girl, is still alive. How pleased the dear 
body will be to hear once more the voice of 
her old master's son ! I shall also experience 
a solemn joy in revisiting my mother's grave ! 
Capital ! Capital ! Admirably thought ! Re- 
ally, I could scarcely persuade myself that I 
am myself and not poor Ned. If Miss Henri- 
etta Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace, were 
to assure me that she was my mother, and I 
the illegitimate son of my father, I should 
not believe her. I should look that amiable, 
but somewhat credulous gentlewoman in the 
face, and answer, " Indeed, Miss Guerdon, you 
must be confounding me with my poor half- 
brother Rupert, who died in Austi'alia !" 

* Strange, how my dear old grandfather 
persists in living ; and my cousin, too; the 
old man over ninety, and still alive; my 
cousin, who was sentenced by all the doctors 
to go off in consumption, not dead yet. 



Well, they can't live for ever. Men may live 
to a hundred, but — ^not for ever. And as my 
cousin has not married, there is still hope for 
Colonel Starling's penniless heir. 

' I wonder what the old man will say when 
I write to him, stating that intercourse with 
the world and painful experiences have con- 
vinced me of the error of my ways — have 
taught me the full extent of my folly in reject- 
ing the generous offer which he made shortly 
after my poor father's death. The penitent 
grandson must be cautious how he approaches 
his aged grandsire. Perhaps I shall do my 
best to call at the offices of " Purfleet, Herring, 
and Smallcroit," Lincoln's Inn Fields, and see 
old Mr. Purfleet (if he be still living) and ask 
him to act as mediator between pae and Sir 
Frank Starling, of Gamlinghay Court, county 
Hants. I shall have no difficulty in satisfying 
Mr. Purfleet (if he be alive) that I am not my- 
self Perhaps he will remember enough of 
my features to recognize me as my dead bro- 
ther. I shall remind him of his visit to Bre- 
lade's, the circumstances attendant on my 
poor father's death. It is not impossible that 
I shall be so affected by those stirring remin- 
iscences that tears will come to my eyes. 
Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn, 
has an affectionate disposition. 

* Ah, here is old Fumival's Inn. Bless the 
old archway ! How often have I passed under 
it when I had chambers in the Inn ! And 
here is Wood's Hotel ; just as respectable in 
the exterio^ as I knew I should find it ! 

*And now for dinner. I have a capital 
appetite. Here, cabman, you have driven 
briskly, there's half-a-crown for you. Don't 
thank me, you scoundrel, in that slavish fiash- 
ion, or I'll demand change. Waiter, I want 
a bed as well as dinner.' 



CHAPTER XCV. 

MR. RUPERT SMITH OVERHEARS A MOST IN- 
TERESTING CONVERSATION. 

Rupert made a leisurely and luxurious 
dinner in the airy coffee-room of Wood's 
Hotel. 

When the white cloth was removed from 
his table he ordered a bottle of claret. 

It was a costly wine of choice vintage; 
and as he raised the second glass to his lips, 
he saw an elderly, indeed an old^ gentleman 
enter the coffee-room. His hair was snow- 
white, his face thin, sharp, and closely shaven ; 
his gait, not infirm, but stiff with the stiffiiess 
of natural formality, as well as the stiffness of 
age ; his dress, the moming costume of a pre- 
cise old man of an almost obsolete school ; his 
high shirt collar and frilled shirt, white as his 
closely cut and snowy hair ; his cloth, speck- 
less; and his boots, unsullied by dust. A 
pleasant old gentleman to any observer ; he 
was, however, disfigured by a purple discolor- 
ation of his eyebrows — a pecuUarity rendered 
the more striking by the whiteness of hair 
around and through which it was visible. 

The chief waiter of the, coffee-room walked 
close behind this* pleasant old gentleman, 
showing, by the respectful movements o€ Vsast. 
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bodj, that the veteran was well known and 
respected at the hoteL 

'My man has arrived ?' asked the gentle- 
man. 

* Yes, sir.' 

' And I can have my iftoal bed room V 

* Yes, sir.' 

* You know that I mnst be called at seven 
o'clock ?* 

* The order has been entered in the cham- 
bermaid's book.' 

* Then let me have a pint of the old port 
from my bin. It will amuse me for an hour 
or two, and then I shall go to bed. Tell my 
man that I shall go to bed early.' 

* Certainly, sir.' 

Whereupon, with the last and most pro- 
found of a series of bows, the head-waiter left 
the coffee-room. 

* Ah Purfleet, you here ? Why are you not 
enjoying the pure air at your snug box at 
Surbiton ?' exclaimed a voice in a box next 
to the one in which Kupert was sitting. 

* My dear old friend, I am right ^lad to see 
you, and hear you,' returned Mr. Purfleet, in 
a tone of old world courtesy and cordiality. 
*I am delighted to see you. I have just 
ordered a pint of port, and, if you will allow 
him to do so, the waiter shaU put it upon 
your table.' 

* By all means.' 

Whereupon Mr. Purfleet, having shaken 
hands with his friend, sat down at the table. 

The lawyer— for Mr. Purfleet was senior 
partner of the firm * Purfleet, Herring, and 
Smallcroft ' — and his friend were no longer 
visible to Rupert ; but as the only division 
between him and them was a partition of 
polished mahogany, he could overhear their 
conversation, although they spoke in low 
tones. 

* Comfortable place this,' observed Mr. Pur- 
fleet, when he had taken his first half glass of 
old port. 

* Very,' responded Mr. Purfieet's friend, * it 
is quiet, and clean, and gentlemanlike. No 
club in London has a better, brighter, or more 
handsome dining-room. Of course, its size 
is less than the size of an ordinary club din- 
ing-room; but, otherwise, it's just like the 
strangers* room of a club house. I detest the 
Old fashioned coffee-room, with low ceiling, 
stuflFjr atmosphere, two rows of narrow, com- 
fortless little cribs, and nothing to hide the 
dirty boards but sand and sawdust. Faugh 1 
Now this place is lofty, well carpeted, and 
supplied with first-rate waiters.' 

Mr. Purfleet was less enthusiastic. * I like 
the room,' he said, * because they won't let 
nasty fellows smoke in it, and because it is 
handy for me, being so near Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. I often dine and sleep here. The 
people are very civil.' 

* Going out of town ?' 

* For a day or so. My old client. Sir Frank 
Starling, wishes to see me, so I am going to 
run down to Oamlinghay to-morrow. 

*Your old client! Bless me, you don't 
mean to say that old Sir Frank is living still ? 
Why, Purfleet, he was " old Sir Frank '^ when 
I was a boy.' 

* You may well open your eyes ! He is 



alive, and, when I saw him last April, he wai 
as well able to manage his affairs as ever. 
He is a wonderful fellow — ^a most wonderftil 
man !' 

* Let me see : he has no sons living ?' 

* He had two sons, but both of them have 
been dead for years.' 

* Left children, ay?' 

* The present heir-apparent is Frank Star- 
ling, son of Sir Frank's eldest son. He is as 
amiable, gentlemanlike a young man as ever 
breathed ; but, poor fellow, he will never suc- 
ceed to his CTaind&ther's title.' 

*What! Dying?' 

* Of consumption. From boyhood he has 
hovered between hfe and death ; but now it 
is all over with him. Old Sir Frank writes 
me word that the poor young man is sinking 
fast. It is just possible that I shall have to 
stop at CkuDoiinghay Court till the funeral is 
over. There is no doubt this time that he 
will go.' 

* Bless me ! and who is the next heir ?' 

* Um I you are touching on the especial 
business about which Sir Frank has sent for 
me.' 

'Who is the next heir? A distant rela- 
tion?' 

*No; another grandson— that is to say, if 
he is alive. Sir Frank's yoimger son. Colonel 
Starlmg ^ 

' To be sure. I have heard my &ther talk 
of him.' 

* Well, Colonel Starling left a son, a young 
fellow, who insisted on being an artist, when 
his grandfather wished to put him into a de- 
cent profession, and make a gentleman of 
him. The young fellow left England to- 
wards the close of 1847, and since then I have 
no trace of him. Heaven knows where he 
is ! If he is alive he had better tUm up, for, 
unless I am mistaken, there is luck in store 
for him.' 

* The estate entailed ?'' 

* No ; but Sir Frank (hard, cruel fellow as 
he has been) would not leave his money away 
from the title. He has too much pride to do 
that ; and besides, he has more natural affec- 
tion in him than most people give him credit 
for. His quarrel with Colonel Starling was 
a strange affair. There was fault on both 
sides. Edward Starling was a good fellow, 
and my dear friend ; but he did not behave 
well in certain matters. Although I did my 
best to help him, and this boy of his also, I 
am forced to admit that Sir Frank had some 
right on his side, when he broke with hint' 

A pause in the conversation. 

The pause was followed by low humming 
and whispers, just audible to Rupert, who in- 
ferred from them that Mr. Purfleet was con-- 
flding to his intimate friend certain secrets 
relating to the house of Starling, of Gamling- 
hay Court. The listener was unable to catdi 
a single word from the humming and whis- 
pers, though he was keenly desirous to hear 
more of the chat, in which he, as the imper- 
sonator of his dead brother, felt a strong in- 
terest. 

* By Jove !' exclaimed Mr. Purfleet's friend, 
when the humming and whispers had con- 
tinued for at least ten minutes. * It would 
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furnish materials for a new chapter in the 
" Romance of the Aristocracy." I hope the 
young fellow is alive. If he is dead, ten thou- 
sand a year and a baronetcy are enough to 
bring Mm to life again.* 

* Exactly my opinion !' thought Rupert on 
the other side of the polished mahogany. 

* Let us talk about something else, rejoined 
Mr. Purfleet, in a voice just audible to the 
listener ; * we are in a public coffee-room.' 

*True,' returned Mr. Purfleet's Mend. 
* And, by-the-bye, I want your opinion about 
the affau^ of the Great Western Railway. 
We don't want to enter into particulars. But 
do tell me in a word, have you changed your 
opinion ?' 

* No,' answered Mr. Purfleet, stoutly. 

During the next five minutes Rupert fin- 
ished his bottle of claret, still listening to the 
words of the two old friends, who proceeded 
to gossip about the money market, and the 
doings of the Court of Chancery, in the mys- 
teries of which court they were profoundly 
versed. 

Having drunk his claret, Rupert, thinking 
that he should gain nothing by acting the 
part of eavesdropper any longer, and deem- 
mg that it would be advisable for biTn to 
avoid Mr. Purfleet's observation for the pre- 
sent, rose from his seat, and noiselessly left 
the cofiee-room without attracting the atten- 
tion of either of the gentlemen, to whose con- 
fidential intercourse he had been listening. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

BTJPEBT SMITH DETBRMINES TO KILL JOHN 
CHINAMAN. 

Putting a cigar between his lips, Rupert 
paced two or three times round the court of 
Fumival's Inn, and more than once raised 
his eyes to the windows of the room which 
was fonnerly Edward'^ studia * Yes,' pon- 
dered Rupert, steadily training himself to re- 
gard himself as his brother, * when I was an 
art-student I lived up there, and, upon the 
whole, had a very happy time of it. I had 
lots of hard work ; but mine was the daily 
pleasure of feeling a steady increase of artistic 
faculty. And I had other enjoyments — 
from ambition to excel in my profession ; a 
conscience void of offence ; friendship ; love I 
Ah, I had all those sources of happiness. 
How my heart would throb, and my cheek 
glow, when I imagined myself the leader of 
my high calling I Religious exercise was 
very sweet to me in those days — ^thank Heav- 
en, it is still sweet to mel Very pleasant, 
also, were the evenings when my dear bro- 
ther Rupert used to enter my chambers. 
Poor fellow, he had his piano brought up to 
my rooms, so that he might be the better 
able to add to my enjoyment of life. And as 
for love ? Ah, that affair with Fla well nigh 
killed me. But I have outlived it. I am not 
dead yet. I wonder what has become of Flo 
and Ida, and the n Msy old giant who knocked 
me down on his own grassplot, when he 
caught me making love to his pretty daugh- 
ter r I must look them up in the Directory. 
There are a good many people whom I must 



look up — ^friends of my brother Rupert, as 
well as old friends of my own. And now I'll 
toddle down Chancery Lane, and look at the 
Temple.' 

Whereupon Rupert left Fumival's Inn, 
crossed Holbom, and walked to the Temple. 
In Inner Temple Lane, on King's Bench Walk, 
in Pump Court, and in other tranquil parts of 
the Temple, he encountered faces familiar 
to him years back — faces not much altered by 
seven years of time, but softened by the gentle 
light of the June evening ; faces of young 
barristers whom he had Imown as students, 
and of older barristers at whose call parties 
he had been present; faces of old porters, 
laundresses, touters, cadgers, who, as they 
presented themselves to him after his long 
absence, made seven years ago seem as yes- 
terday. 

' To be sure,' mused Mr. Rupert Smith, as 
he stood in Essex Court, * tha* is the old stair- 
case up which my poor brother Rupert had 
chambers ; the staircase on which his pester- 
ing duns used to gather; the staircase up 
which he was pursued by that intrusive 
scoundrel, Nat Savage. Pah ! what a scene 
it was between him and that ferocious young 
surgeon, on that last night before we left 
England. By-the-bye, how is it that I know 
so much about my brother Rupert's life, 
since he never told me much of his secrets, 
until we left England ; and then never told 
me any of its disreputable passages ? For 
instance, he never told me about his inter- 
course with Kitty Kent, and all the conse- 
quences of that intercourse, and yet I am as 
&miliar with them as I should be if he had 
put the most complete confidence in ma 
Very strange I How has this knowledge 
come to me? Surely, Edward Smith, for- 
merly of Fumival's Inn, did not condescend 
to dog the steps of his Mend Rupert Smith, 
formerly of the Temple — even as Rupert was 
mean enough to act the part of spy over his 
brother. There again! How is it that I 
know of Rupert's baseness in watching Ed- 
ward (that is, myself) upon the occasions of 
his visits to the Clock House, Muswell Hill ? 
These are most perplexing questions ; and if 
I don't take care, they will muddle me so 
completely that I shall not be able to say 
whether lam myself or my brother, or which 
of the two men (Rupert and Edward) is my- 
self, and which isn't ; or whether I am" not 
mysteriously compounded of both at the 
same time that I have no identity with 
either. My cigar is done ; my brain is mud- 
dled. I had better look in at one of the 
theatres, at half-price.' 

Acting upon the thought, Rupert saimtered 
to a theatre, where he was much entertained 
W a farce entitled, * Would you Kill John 
Cfhinaman ?' The piece, which was the best 
and most popidar flJrce on the London boards 
at the time, created uproarious applause, and 
serious meditation when the laughter had 
died away. It told the story of an honest, 
nervous, rather feeble Englishman, who was 
tempted to murder on the following terms : — 
During a walk through the streets of London 
he encountered a mysterious stranger who 
said to him, * You see that bell-handle— to aU. 
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appearance an ordinary bell-handle, set into 
a very prosaic commonplace door-post. The 
wire of that bell runs from this place straight 
to China, its remote end being m the centre 
of a certain John Chinaman's heart. If you 
pull that bell, you shall forthwith receive five 
hundred thousand pounds, wealth which will 
place vou amongst the wealthiest of the land. 
But */ you pull the bell, John Chinaman be- 
comes a dead man. Now how say you? 
You know nothing whatever of John China- 
man, save that he is an unit in that coimtless 
multitude of Chinamen whose grotesque per- 
sons, pure philosophv, and utterly diaboHcal 
usages, fringe our Asiatic horizon with pictur- 
esque effects. In his own land this John 
Chinaman is no man of mark — no mandarin 
of either high or low degreee ; but a simple, 
humble, plodding, work-a-day John China- 
man. His life is no great value to anyone ; 
gives but little positive pleasure to himself; 
his death will cause no sorrow whatever six 
yards from the rim of his peculiar teacup. 
His blood may possibly stain your soul, but 
it won't defile your name. No man will point 
to you as murderer ; no man, except myself, 
will know that you caused John Chinaman's 
death. Now, sir, will you pull the bell ? — 
will you pull that bell ? — it is the topmost of 
three bell-pulls on that right-hand door-post. 
Here is a cheque already signed and filled in 
for the amount. Will you pull the bell — ^kill 
John Chinaman — and walk away with five 
hundred thousand pounds ?* 

This was the temptation put to the hero of 
the farce : which farce, unless the historian's 
memory is at fault, was based on a very origi- 
nal and humorous article which had shortly 
before appeared in the * Times * newspaper. 

Rupert was profoundly touched by the 
searching question put in the slight drama 
with so much cynicism, suggestiveness, and 
mirth. 

* Would I kill John Chinaman ?' he pon- 
dered to himself as he walked slowly back 
from the theatre to Wood's Hotel. * Ay, that 
is a question. Would I, for the sake of great 
wealth — which would secure to me for life 
comfort, luxury, dignity — commit one crime 
(not a series of crimes, but only orie crime) 
from which there could not by any possibility 
flow to me punishment or shame of any kind ? 
Of course I leave out of sight the punishment 
of an unquiet conscience, and that secret 
sense of shame which, moralists affirm, al- 
ways follows upon guilt. 

'Would I do such an act ? 

* Against a determination to commit the 
crime would be the penalty — i. e, certain 
vague, evil consequences to the health of my 
soul. 

* In favor of it would be the certainty of 
acquiring wealth, position, influence, and 
leisure, lor the ennobUng pursuits of an in- 
tellectual life. 

* Let me not think only of the good which 
the commission of the crime would confer on 
myself Rather let me think of the good 
which it would enable me to do unto others. 
Ah, that touches me ! 

* Again, as to my own soul. The one crime, 
regarded by itself and apart fron^ its more 



remote consequences, would doubtless have a 
prejudicial effect; but then, inasmuch as it 
would place me in a position peculiarly fia- 
vorable to virtuous living — a position removed 
from the inducements of sordid action and 
vile aims, which inducements are the worst 
ingredients in a lot of poverty, the one wicked 
deed would really increase my chances of 
becoming a good man. 

* Nature certainly did not mean me to be 
an evil man. She was not resolved that I 
should turn out a villain. The intellect with 
which she has been good enough to endow 
me causes me to place virtue decidedly above 
vice, comparing them and estimating them 
with judicial coolness. My theories are all 
decidedly in favor of goodness : and my keen 
sense of the beautiful necessarily promotes 
within me love of moral beauty; my most 
powerftil tendencies are unquestionably to- 
wards the good, and away from the evil. 

* And yet there can, be no question but 
that, upon the whole, I have been a prodig- 
ious scoimdrel. 

* Very strange ! 

* In fact, though all my natural tendencies 
are in favor of virtue, the circumstances of 
my life have always been antagonistic to my 
moral disposition. My boyhood was not con- 
ducive to moral vigor; the temptations of 
my youth would have broken down the right- 
eous resolutions of Joseph. Moreover, though 
nature planted in my breast many amiable 
instincts, and inftised me with a vast amount 
of what I may term " general loveableness " 
of disposition, she forgot to endow me with 
the hardihood without which no man can 
withstand the assaults of Satan. Yes, 
throughout life I have been the victim of cir- 
cumstances ; therefore, it is incumbent upon 
me to see if I cannot just for once make cir- 
cumstances my victim. 

* Would I kill John Chinaman ? 

* Most decidedly I would! 

* And what's more, I have made up my 
mind that I wiU kill " John Chmaman 1" ' 

» * * « « 

* Bless me, in reviewing my past life, I have 
forgotten myself It escaped me that I am 
Edward Smith, formerly of Fumival's Inn. 
Positively, I fell into the mistake of regard- 
ing myself as Rupert Smith, formerly or the 
Temple. I must be more careftil.' 

Thus thinking, Rupert returned to his 
hotel, and half-an-hour later was sleeping 
tranquilly in a bed-room, immediately above 
the chamber occupied by Mr. Purfleet. 



CHAPTER XCVII. 

EECOLLBCTIONS OF BOYHOOD. 

On the following day, not two Ijours after 
Mr. Purfleet's departure for Hampshire, Ru- 
pert entered a flrst- class railway carriage, 
and traveled from London to the same county. 

At six o'clock P.M. he went on board the 
Atalanta steamboat — a boat which enjoyed 
some repute for speed in 1854, though it has 
since become a byword in the channel for a 
slow, awkward craft. 

At seven o'clock A.M. he landed at St He- 
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lier*8 pier, and surveyed with approval the 
changes which had been made in that noble 
harbor since he last saw it. It was a bright 
summer's mom ; pure, balmy, blithesome ; and 
the motley assemblage of loungers on the quay 
— men in their blouses, women picturesque 
with short petticoats and high white caps — 
gave an air of pleasant briskness to the scene ; 
whilst their animated talk, one half of them 
speaking English the other half prattling 
French, made a cheery music, which inform- 
ed the Englishman, that though he stood on a 
spot of Queen Victoria's dominions, inferior 
to no other in loyal attachment to the British 
throne, he had nevertheless reached a foreign 
land. 

Having breakfasted and made his toilet at 
an hotel which commanded a good view of 
the harbor, Rupert ordered a fly, and drove 
out to see the island, as any ordinary tourist 
in search of the picturesque miffht do, bidding 
his driver convey him leisurely to St. Bre- 
lade's. 

He arrived in the parish during the perfor- 
mance of morning service; and when he had 
walked round the cottage where Captain 
Smith, alias Colonel Edward Starling, died, 
he said to himself: *And now that I have 
surveyed the home of my happy boyhood, I 
will saunter round the church, and meditate 
over the grave wherein my dear father and 
mother lie ; and when I have rendered that 
tribute of filial affection, I will return to the 
inn where my driver and his horse are rest- 
ing.' Acting on this resolution he went to 
the church-yard, and having spent ten min- 
utes in the sacred ground listening to the voi- 
ces of the clergyman and congregation, audi- 
ble through the open doors and windows of 
tiie church, and reading the pathetic inscrip- 
tion which Edward had put on his father's 
tombstone, he walked slowly away from the 
holy precinct towards the silver sands of St. 
Brelade's Bay. 

On those sands he encountered an old fish- 
erman sitting alone, and watching the merry 
waves. 

* You are not a church-goer ?' observed Ru 
pert, in English. 

* No ; I am in good health, and not so old as 
I look,' answered the sailor, sharply, in island- 
French. 

When the humbler people of Jersey, who 
can speak both French and English, wish to 
be discourteous to an intrusive stranger, they 
have many smart ways of expressing their 
displeasure — ways altogether beyond the 
powers of an ordinary English peasant ; and 
one of their most frequently employed meth- 
ods of showing offence at an Englisnman is to 
answer him in French — ^thereby intimating 
that Enfflish is an inferior tongue. 
'. * So , far I resemble you,' replied Rupert 
with a smile, raising his hat, and using Jer- 
sey-French for his answer. 

* Indeed! but you come from Britain al- 
though you speak French.' 

* True ; but I am a Jerseyman by birth. I 
was bom in this parish.' 

* That alters the case,' answered the cmsty I 
old fellow, relaxing slightly, and with a wave 
of his hand intimating to Rupert that, since ' 



he was bom at St. Brelade's, he was at liber- 
ty to sit down on the sands and chat to a 
Jersey sailor. 

* Your priest has been with you for many 
years,' observed Rupert, in French, still re- 
maining on his legs. 

* Many jrears. A good sort of man he is !' 

* He buried my poor father.' 

* Indeed ! Mr. Dupuis buried your father V 

* Yes ! Mr. Dupuis ! I was bom in that lit- 
tle white cottaffe there.' 

' You were ?^ rejoined the old man, his eye 
suddenly becoming bright, and his voice 
changing. 

* I was. Do you remember Captain Smith?* 
Instantly the old man spmng to his feet, 

nimbly as a stripling could have moved. 
* What ! what !' he exclaimed, * you are not 
Captam Smith's son? Edward? the boy "Ed- 
ward?' 

* He and no other,' retumed Rupert. 

The tears came into the old man's eyes, as 
he said quickly, * You can't have forgotten 
me, boy ? You can't have forgotten the cap- 
tain's trusty man, who used to take you out 
to sea when you were no higher than my 
knee ? You remember Jacques La Touche r' 

* Forget old Jacques?' responded Rupert 
with enthusiasm, who, until that moment, 
had never put eyes on the sailor, and had 
quite forgotten. his name — if Edward had 
ever mentioned it to him. * I knew Jacques 
La Touche directly I saw him. I knew you, 
old fellow ; and when you answered me in 
French just now, I thought I should have 
laughed in your face. But, Jacques, you did 
not remember me 1' 

As he administered this stab to Jacques La 
Touche, Rupert seized the old man's big hand 
and shook it warmly. 

* But I remember you now 1' responded La 
Touche with a demonstrativeness of emotion 
that pointed to his Norman descent. * Heart 
alive ! the same eyes, the same smile, the 
same long curling hair ! But your whiskers 
and beard and moustache have altered you 
strangely, my child ; and your skin, which 
used to be fair as a pretty girl's, is brown as 
dead seaweed. Ah, when we buried the poor 
captain, you had no down on your lip.' 

* Are any of my other friends alive — those, 
I mean, who attended my father's funeral ?' 

* Grauchet and Pierrot are alive, my boy — 
but the sea devoured the brothers De Lisle. 
Poor lads, they were wrecked off the " Cas- 
kets" two years since.' 

* Poor lads 1' 

* They were not married, and they left no 
children ; that's a comfort !' 

*True, that's a comfort. But how are 
Grauchet and Pierrot getting on ? How are 
their families ?' 

* You forget. Monsieur Edouard, Grauchet 
had no children, though he had a pretty 
wife.' 

* True ; but I did not forget. I was thmk- 
ing of Pierrot's children.' 

* Ah ! my faith. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! He has his 
cabin full of them. Thirteen children for one 
fisherman ! It is too bad — it is so cmel that 
I can't help laughing.' 

Rupert remamed on the sands for half-an- 
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hour talking to Jacques La Touche — relating 
incidents of by-gone years, chatting about the 
village of St. Brelade s, and givinff an outline 
of his doings since the summer of 1845. He 
told Jacques how he had lived in Paris, trav- 
elled through both the Americas, coasted 
amongst the West Indies, and visited Aus- 
tralia. 

* Well, Jacques La Touche,* he said, when 
the half-hour had passed, * here are five shil- 
ings, British ; you are not too proud to take a 
present from me. Of course, they are to be 
spent on tobacco and brandy. By-the-bye, 
do you ever see Lisette Renier ?' 

* She is living in St. Saviour's, on your 
money still,* responded Jacques La Touche, 
as he pocketed tiie five shillings, British. 

* That's well ; and in the old quarters ?* 

* In the old quarters, near the church. Her 
brother is dead, but his son has the carpen- 
ter's shop, and carries on the business. There 
isn't a smarter carpenter in the island than 
Louis Reiner !* 

* Perhaps I shall see him before the day 
closes, for I shall look the good Lisette up 
this afternoon.' 

* She'll be right glad to see you.' 
Having bid Jacques La Touche adieu, Ru- 
pert walked briskly from the sands to the 
St. Brelade's hostelry, and told his driver to 
convey him without needless loss of time 
back to St. Helier's. 

* So far so good,' mused the adventurer, as 
he drove towards the metropolis of the 
island. I have refreshed my recollections of 
the dear old home, and the church-yard 
where my father and mother are buried. 
That was a requisite piece of business. I 
have read the touching legend which I or- 
dered the mason to put on my father's tomb, 
and I have taken a note of the sculptor's 
name, which the egotistical scoundrel cut in 
the memorial stone. €k)od I perhaps one of 
these days I shall require the sculptor's evi- 
dence that I am not myself I Dupuis is the 
parson of the parish, and he was the man 
who buried my dear father — a piece of in- 
formation that may be useful to me. My in- 
terview with Jacques La Touche was most 
satisfactory. I had never seen him before, 
and yet he is confident that , he used to take 
me out fishing when I was a child. Tut I 
there I am again talking as if I were not Ed- 
ward Smith, formerly of Pumival's Inn. A 
most singular mental confusion causes me to 
forget who I am, and to fancy myself the 
same person who was once known as Rupert 
Smith of the Temple. I must strive against 
this weakness. Jacques La Touche is quite 
right. He used to take me out fishing when 
I was a child. Of course I should not have 
given him five shilling if he had not a claim 
upon me. That gift is evidence that he is 
right. He remembered me — ^my eyes, smile, 
hair. I hope Lisette Renier's memory won't 
fail her. If she cannot recall my eyes, smile, 
hair, anyhow ^ she shaU be startled when she hears 
my voice. If Lisette will only take me to 
her arms, the yearnings of my affectionate 
nature will be satisfied. And here we are, 
back at St. Helier's. The drive has given me 
an appetite.' 



CHAPTER XCVm. 



WHEBEIN KUPERT SMITH VISITS LISETTE 
BENIER. 

The amber light of closing day covered 
the small enclosures and penetrated the leafy- 
coverings of the many tortuous lanes of St. 
Saviour^s parish, when Rupert entered Louis 
Renier's flower garden. Louis was known 
as the smartest carpenter in Jersey, and the 
garden between his cottage and tiie shaded 
lane that twisted round it, was allowed to be 
the brightest and best kept workman's gar- 
den in the island, wherein tourists find la- 
borer's cabins flanked by blazing fuschia 
trees, and screened by luxuriant slmibs, and 
where the humblest serfe of the soil train 
creeping plants up the granite posts and over 
the granite lintels of their lowly doors.' 

He had not inquired of the loungers who 
sat, or sauntered, or lay at full length under 
the trees of St. Saviour's churchyard, the 
way to Louis Renier's cottage. He had not 
asked at any of the superior houses of the 
village, where the carpenter and his old aunt 
Lisette abode. Jacques La Touche had told 
him that Louis Renier was a smart carpen- 
ter, and lived near St. Saviour's church. The 
description was enough for Rupert. He knew 
that a Jersey mechanic who enjoys a reputa- 
tion for smartness, invariably surrounds his 
dwelling with a smart garden. He was sat- 
isfied also that the conservative temper of 
the islanders would not allow more than one 
smart carpenter to ply his craft in St. Ssr 
viour's parish. The people of St. Saviour's 
would hold to their own * old-established 
carpenter's shop,' and not permit a second 
place of business to compete with it. Instead, 
therefore, of putting questions to strangers, 
whose curious interest he did not wish to 
arouse needlessly, Rupert— who had walked 
from St Helier's—prudently determined to 
find the carpenter's dwelling without the aid 
of a guide. 

The search was no long task- 
Turning down a shady lane the adventurer 
loitered along twenty yards of narrow ave- 
nue, when he espied a cottage through the 
fence on his left hand. It was a cottage with 
a carpenter's shop attached — ^the shop flanked 
by a yard full of sawn timber and barked 
trunks; the cottage buried in luxuriant 
shrubs and gaudy vegetation, 

* Ah, this is the j^ace 1' observed Rupert, 
who had never before entered St. Saviour's 
parish. *To be sure — ^the same old home- 
stead. How well I remember it ! When I 
was a little fellow, Lisette used to take me 
from St. Brelade's to this place, to visit her 
good brother, the carpenter. They used to 
sugar my bread and butter for me — queer 
stuff to enjoy—but I did eiyoy it. Now I 
will walk through the garden with as little 
noise as possible. I should like to get a peep 
into the interior of the cottage before the in- 
mates observe me.' 

Thus thinking to himself, Rupert opened 
the wicket and entered the garden. 

In another minute he sto(^ before the cot- 
tage. 

The outer door of the dwelling was open, 
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and through it Rupert could see along the i * That is very sad,* thought Rupert. * Even 
jxassage, and into the sitting-room of the now she will not be able to examine my 



house — the smart parlor in which the smart 
carpenter was accustomed to spend his Sun- 
days. 

Visible, also, through the open window of 
this same parlor were two figures— the form 
of an aged woman and the figure of a child. 
Rupert took another step to the left, and he 
could see their faces. 

The child — a lovely brown-haired, brown- 
eyed girl, about ten years of age, and lucky 
in the possession of sweet, white teeth, and a 
complexion pure as young rose petals, sat on 
a low stool at the woman's feet. Her face was 
turned up to that of the elder, and it wore an 
ejcm-ession of deep, tender interest. 

The woman was a tall, thin, swarthy, dark- 
eyed, but withal a pleasant creature. Dressed 
in a straight dark robe surmounted by an am- 
ple 'kerchief and high cap of snowy white- 
ness, she was an admirable specimen — ^in 
fiwje, air, costume, style — of the Jersey wom- 
an, who, though far below the lowest grade 
of the island aristocracy, was much superior 
to islanders of the humblest rank. She was 
that which she appeared — an affectionate, 
womanly creature ; respected in St. Saviour's 
for her own good qualities as well as for the 
repute of her honest family. In age she was 
between seventy and eighty, but women of 
her complexion and temperament bear their 
years well in the Channel Islands — and 
though time had dimmed her once keen 
eyes, and ploughed deep lines in her face, 
there was no mark of senile decay in her 
countenance. Her teeth were as perfect and 
almost as white as those of the child, and her 
tawny flesh was firm though wrinkled. 

* Granny,' said the child, keeping her great 
brown eyes turned up to the woman, who 
Was not her grandmother, but her great-aunt, 

* I like to hear you talk about them. It al- 
ways makes me happy to hear you say how 
much you loved them.' 

*My old master,' returned the woman, 
•always treated me like a friend. Edward 
always behaved to me as though he were my 
son. When he was a little fellow he used to 
kiss me every night before he went to bed ; 
and when he was a grown man he would 
put his arms around my neck and salute me.' 

*I wish I might see him. I am sure I 
should love himr remarked the child with 
simple enthusiasm. 

* This is really affecting,' thought Rupert, 
who could overhear the conversation. * They 
are talking about me 1' 

* Perhaps you will see him one day, my pet,' 
responded Lisette Renier, to her little grand- 
niece. 

* If he would but come this very summer I' 
continued the child in a tone of longing, 

* how happy we should be 1' 
» * Charming little maiden,' thought Rupert. 
'May I be covered with shame if I do not my 
best to make her happy 1' 

* He must come soon, darling, if I am to see 
him,' returned Lisette, * for my sight grows 
worse every day. My eves are fast failing 
me ; the doctor says that before another year 
comes I shall be stone blind.' 



features narrowly. If I were my brother 
Rupert instead of myself, and if I endeavored 
to pass myself off on her for Edward, her eyes 
would not tell her the fraud. It is very sad ; 
but she will know my voice.' 

* When he was last here he was going 
abroad,' observed Lisette, with increasing sa£ 
ness. * He was going to Rome— a grand city 
— far, fkr away. He said that at the latest he 
should return to England at the end of three 
years, and on his way back from foreigr 
parts would come and see me. But he has 
never come. Sometimes I fear that he is dead. 
If he is alive I am sure he has not forgotten 
me.' 

The earnestness and confidence with which 
she spoke these last words were very pa- 
thetic. 

* Lisette Renier— dear, dear Lisette — ^I have 
not forgotten you,' exclaimed Rupert through 
the roses and honeysuckles that framed t£e 
open window. 

The voice in which he uttered these words 
was a voice of lively agitation. He hesita- 
ted slightly as he spoke Lisette's name, just 
as Edward used to hesitate when he was 
stirred by strong emotion. So perfect was 
the imitation of Edward's voice, it was no 
wonder that Lisette believed the words had 
come from his lips. 

The child sprung up from her stool with an 
exclamation of surprise. 

*Harkl hark!' cried Lisette, rising from 
her chair, and stretching forth her hand. * It 
was his voice ! He— he— spoke to me !' 

Scarcely had these words escaped her lips, 
when Rupert stood before her in the little 
parlor, stammering forth utterances of joy, 
whilst tears ran down his cheeks. 

* I have come back to you, my dear Lisette. 
You knew I would come back to you. I 
promised to return ; and I have returned. I 
heard what you said^" if he is alive, I am 
sure he has not forgotten me." They were 
your words. See, I am alive— I have not for- 
gotten you— at length I am with you !' 

Whereupon the aged, childless woman 
threw her arms round the neck of the man 
whom she believed to be her dear master's 
son— that son whom she had loved as fondly 
and ardently as she could ever have loved 
a child of her own — and sobbed upon his 
breast. 

CHAPTER XCIX. 

WHBBEm KUPBRT LOOKS UP A PEW MOKE 
OLD FRIENDS. 

Rupert returned to St. Heller's to sleep. 

But early on the following morning he. 
breakfasted in St. Saviour's parish with Lisette 
Renier, her nephew Louis, and her grand- 
niece. 

A very happy party they were at breakfast 
— the little girl, open-mouthed and open-eyed, 
looking on at the elders and listening to their 
talk ; Lisette telling stories of Edward's boy- 
hood, to all of which reminiscences Rupert 
added clever touches, at times recollecting 
much more than the old nurse, but never \&v 
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ting fall a word that could rouse in her guile- 
less breast the faintest suspicion of the fraud 
wliich was being played upon her; Louis 
Renier recalling far distant holidays when he 
(an apprentice to his father) had taken Edward 
(a little boy) on excursions to the most beau- 
tiful points of the island ; and Rupert, easily 
maintaining his imitation of Edward's voice, 
manner, and tone of thought, and not less 
easily giving lively enjoyment to every mem- 
ber of the party. 

After breakfast he spent three hours talking 
confidentially with Lisette Renier ; explain- 
ing to her that he must leave the island, by 
•the Southampton boat, on the following 
morning, as important business required his 
presence in England ; and saying that, as he 
wished to look up his old friends in St. Bre- 
lade's and to call on Dr. Anstruther, he would 
take his leave of her before noon. 

Before the clock struck twelve he embrac- 
ed her once more, kissed the little grandniece, 
, shook Louis Renier by the hand, and with a 
promise on his lips — that he would visit the 
island again before the end of the year — walk- 
ed out of the garden, and in another minute 
was in the shady lane that leads to St. He- 
iler's. ' How very pleasant,' he said to him- 
self, * have been the hours passed with those 
simple and attached people ! It is so long 
since I left the island for good, I was quite 
prepared to find that they had ceased to care 
for me. I should have been pained, but not 
greatly surprised, if Lisette had not recog- 
nized me at first sight ; if Louis had clean 
forgotten my face. But Lisette knew me as 
soon as her eyes rested upon me ; and the 
honest carpenter greeted me as an old friend 
directly I entered his parlor. Really, the 
experiences of the last four-and-twenty hours 
tend very much to put an end to that absurd 
impression which has been troubling me so 
much of late — the impression that i am not 
myself, but my half-brother Rupert* 

On returning to St. Helier's he called on 
Dr. Anstruther. 

*Dear Dr. Anstruther,' he said, on being 
ushered into the benevolent physician's con- 
sulting-room, * I do not like to be in the island 
without calling upon you, in memory of the 
great kindness which you formerly showed, 
both to me and to my poor father when he was 
your patient.' 

* You nijUst pardon me,' returned Dr. An- 
struther, politely, but with stifl&iess, ' I cannot 
for the moment remember your face. I have 
so many patients.' 

* You deserve to have them,' returned Ru- 
pert, cordially, 'if you expend the same care 
and skill on them which you lavished on my 
dear father — with very slight remuneration. 

• You remember Mr. Smith, who died at St. 
Brelade's in the summer of 1845 ?' 

' To be sure I do,' replied the doctor, with 
equal cordiality, rismg from his chair, and 
coloring as he spoke ; * and 1 remember you 
now. To be sure, you are Mr. Smith's son. 
Time and sun have altered you ; but I recall 
your old fair face from your present bronzed 
features. Yes, time and sun have changed 
you ; but they have not cured you of that old 

habit of stammering when you are excited 



—ha ! ha ! ha ! Don't you remember how I 
used to tease you about it? Now, my dear 
young friend, I am very glad to see you, but, 
unfortunately, I have an engagement which 
calls me to the other side of the island imme- 
diately. Can you dine with me tjo-morrow V 
Rupeut expressed his regret that his ar- 
rangements made it impossible for him to 
accept the invitation, and, after a flew min- 
utes' chat, left the doctor. 

* Then you'll dine with me when you pay 
the island your next visit?' said the hospit- 
able doctor, giving Rupert a parting shake of 
the hand. 

* I shall be most happy,' was Rupert's re- 
Having bidden the doctor farewell, Rupert 

walked to the business premises of Ladine, 
the chief mortuary sculptor of St. Helier's, 
and ordered that artist to renovate a certain 
tomb in St. Brelade's churchyard. 

* You will be good enough to restore it 
thoroughly. Dry as the churchyard is, moss- 
es and nchens disfigure it already,' said Ru- 
pert. 

* To whom am I to look for payment ?' re- 
turned the man. 

* To me, of course,' replied Rupert, with a 
look of surprise. * You are not afraid to 
trust me ?' 

* Bless me, you are the gentleman who 
gave me the order!' exclaimed the mason, 
with a sudden air of enlightenment. * I re- 
member you, now, sir. To be sure, you are 
Captain Smith's son. Of coltrse, I shall be 
happy to trust you.' 

* Good I' responded Rupert, preparing to 
leave the shop. * There are three sovereigns, 
as you are not afraid to trust me. That will 
pay you handsomely for the job. I shall be 
in the island again in the course of a few 
months, and see how you have executed tiie 
work. Farewell !' 

As afternoon was gliding into evening, Ru- 
pert was once more m St. Brelade's parish, 
taking another fond survey of the cottage 
which he was pleased to term the home of 
his boyhood, musing in the churchyard over 
his father's grave, and gossiping with the 
sailors Grauchet and Pierrot, who were no 
less satisfied than Jacques La Touche had 
been than the sun-burnt and well-looking 
young man, who recalled old times with so 
many pleasant expressions of affection, was 
the Edward Smith whom they had known as 
a child. 

Walking out of St. Brelade's in the twi- 
light, on his return to St. Helier's, Rupert 
encountered Mr. Dupuis. 

* Mr. Smith,' said the clergyman, shakinff 
Rupert's hand heartily as he thus accosted 
him, ' how do you do ? I am very glad to 
see you in my parish once more. Old 
Jacques La Touche told me this morning 
that you were staying in the island, and that 
he had seen you. If Jacques had not pre- 
pared me to stumble on you I don't think I 
should have known you. Upon my Word, I 
should have looked at you, feeling that I 
ought to remember you, but still unable to 
recall you.* 

After five minutes' conyersation with the 
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amiable clerg3rman who had buried Captain 
Smith in the year 1845, Rupert continued his 
walk back to St. Heller's. 

* The personal attachment of these simple 
islanders to my unworthy self is most refresh- 
ing,' thought the young man. * When I suc- 
ceed to the baronetcy and the Qamlinghay 
estates, I think I will have a marine retreat 
here ; a pretty villa in some snug nook on 
the northern side of the island; a goodly 
house perched several hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and provided with excellent 
stable, cellar, and libraiy. I might, with 
much advantage to myself, pass a few weeks 
every year amidst scenes familiar to me in 
boyhood. I'll think about it. Although the 
island aristocracy disdained to recognize 
Captain Smith and his son, the young artist, 
— the proud lairds of Jersey would, I doubt 
not, be very courteous to Sir Edward Star- 
ling, Baronet, and possessor of ten thousand 
a-year.' 

CHAPTER C. 

A PEEP AT THE OLD SCHOOL. 

The next morning saw Rupert on board 
the Southampton boat ; but instead of making 
the passage to England, he stopped at St. 
Peter's Port, Guernsey, taking up his quar- 
ters at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel. 

* I should like to take a peep at the old 
school where I was educated,' he said, as he 
walked down the pier and along the granite 
wall against which, in the stormy months of 
the year, angry waves beat incessantly. * It 
is true that my life in Elizabeth's College was 
far from happy. The boys disliked me, the 
masters snubbed me, and I was always in 
trouble about my work,, for I was a dull boy. 
I always had a turn for art, but at book-work 
I was never anvthing brighter than a block- 
head. Still I forgive the old place all the 
wretchedness which I endured within her 
walls, and I should like to stand for five min- 
utes in the " upper school-room." ' 

Having engaged his bed, and left his car- 
pet-bag at the Royal Yacht Club Hotel, he 
climbed up the quaint old sea-port town, fol- 
lowing the sinuous course of a narrow, tor- 
tuous, ill-paved, ill-built lane, until he came 
to the summit of the hill whereon the hand- 
some Elizabeth's College stands overlooking 
the town, and facing the pink cliffs of Jersey, 
visible far away in the sea. 

He went straight to the head master's 
house, and pulled the bell. 

* Is Dr. Lemaitre at home ?' 

* Yes, sir, he is,' answered the servant who 
opened the door. * Morning school is just 
up. What name shall I say V 

Rupert was on the point of giving his name 
as * Edward Smith,' when Dr. Lemaitre, on 
his way from the upper-school, . entered the 
vestibule of his private residence, and seeing 
a gentleman at the door, invited him to walk 
in. 

* You wish to see me ?' enquired the doc- 
tor. 

* I do.' 

* Allow me, then, to lead the way into my 
study.' 



When Rupert had entered the school-mas- 
ter's study, he said, in reply to Dr. Lemaitre's 
enquiring look, * I am one of your old pupils, 
Dr. Lemaitre, and happening to be in the is- 
land, I have ventured to intrude upon your 
leisure for a few minutes, to tender you my 
respects, and ask permission to walk through 
the old rooms.' 

Had Rupert really been an old alumnus of 
Elizabeth's College, he could not have shown 
more respect to the head master. 

* An old pupil, sir ? You must pardon me, 
but I quite forget you. What is your name V 

* It was No. 856 when I was a school-boy.' 
Hastily taking up the school-register that 

lay open on the library table. Dr. Lemaitre 
referred to the number, and then, looking 
Rupert straight in the face, said, * Ah, to be 
sure, Edward Smith, of St. Brelade's, Jersey.' 

* The same.' 

* Yes, I remember you now. Let me see, 
in what year did you leave me ?' 

Rupert told the exact month as well as 
year. 

* Quite right,' returned Dr. Lemaitre, still 
keeping on his cap and gown, and not laying 
aside his donnish manner, * the very month 
and year entered against your name. You 
have a good memory.' 

The doctor knit his brow, and then, with 
an air of sudden enlightenment, exclaimed, 
' Ah ! hah ! now I have you. You used to be 
very clever at drawing, and very stupid at 
everything else. To be sure, you were a 
well-intentioned lad, but you required a tre- 
mendous deal of flogging.^ 

* I trust you did your duty by me in that 
particular. Dr. Lemaitre,' observed Rupert, 
with a smile. 

* Well,' responded Dr. Lemaitre, with grim 
humor, * you possibly can g^ve me a satisfac- 
tory testimonial on that point. It would ill 
become me to praise myself And then he 
added : * But you would like to walk through 
the school ? Let me conduct you. I will be 
your chamberlain for five minutes, and lead 

ou from room to room. When I take my 
3ave of you, you can linger about the old 
haunts in pensive mood, as long as you like. 
I am sorry to say that my time is so occupied 
to-day that I cannot give you more attention.' 
Whereupon the doctor, in cap and gown, 
and Rupert by his side, walked through the 
college — the school-rooms and lecture-rooms, 
the upper and lower play-grounds (resound- 
ing just then with the clamor and riot of boys 
at play), the dining-hall, in which tables were 
already set for dinner, the school library, and 
the spacious corridors. 

* Let us mount to the lock-up in the tower,' 
Rupert said, cheerily, when they had sur- 
veyed all the lower portions of the college. 
' I should like to see Jersey once more through 
those little slips of wmdows. Moreover, I 
should like to see if my mark is still to be 
found on the door of either of them.' 

Throwing himself into his old pupil's hu- 
mor, the doctor ascended to the two little 
closets in the top of the tower, used for the 
imprisonment of contumacious boys. 

*See,' cried Rupert, with delight, as he 
pointed to the inner side of the door of one 
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of the cella * Look, Dr. Lemaitre, " Edward 
Smith, a hater of tyranny.** I carved that ; 
and the next day Jemmy Brehaut — ^you re- 
member Jemmy ? cut his mscription, " James 
Brehaut, who abominates despotism^ What 
has become of Jemmy Brehaut ?' 

* He is at Guernsey at the present time,' 
answered the doctor, as he and Rupert pre- 
pared to descend the tower staircase. *He 
is at home on furlough from India. He has 
a splendid brown moustache, and has lost his 
left hand in battle. The girls of the island 
are all in love with him.' 

After he had said farewell to Dr. Lemaitre, 
Rupert was walking down the hill from col- 
lege * into town,' when he met a young man 
of military aspect walking with a lady. The 
military style, brown moustaches, and maimed 
left arm of the young man satisfied Rupert 
that he was in the presence of the * abomi- 
nator of despotism.' 

* Brehaut---Jemmy I' he exclaimed, running 
across the street. 

*What! — no!' ejaculated the young sol- 
dier. It cannot be ! Be hanged, though, if 
you are not Teddy Smith !' 

* The same.' 

* Teddy, my dear oil boy,' continued the 
other, boisterously, *who on earth would 
have thought of seeing you here ? Emily, 
this is my old school-fellow, Ned SmitL 
Ned, this is my sister. Now, Ned, you must 
come along with us. We live at the other 
side of the island, and our carriage is waiting 
at the foot of the hill to take us home. We 
must be off, for we have friends in the house. 
But come with us.' 

With all proper earnestness Rupert ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not accept 
the invitation. He had an appointment (in- 
deed, an overdue appointment) at thfe Yacht 
Club Hotel, and circumstances required him 
to make the passage to England on the fol- 
lowing day ; but he should be visiting the 
island agam before the end of the year, and 
would make a point of staying a few days at 
Brehaut Manor. 

By these representations Rupert escaped 
from Edward's old school-fellow before the 
interview had produced embarrassing and 
dangerous reminiscences. 



CHAPTER CL 

THE PEAR IS BIPE. 

Rupert carried out his resolve to return ta 
England on the following day. 

On reaching Southampton he took a Lon- 
don ticket, and reached London on the even- 
ing of the day which saw his departure from 
St. Peter's Port. 

His trip to the Channel Islands had been 
most satisfactory. 

* Now,' thought he, as he sat in the smok- 
ing-room of Wood's Hotel on the night of his 
return to town, * I am armed at all points. 
Since my dear father's death I have led such 
a vagabond life, and have seen so little of the 
friends of my boyhood, that I deemed it just 
possible that they might not know me. And 



if they had not recognized me, I should have 
apprehended difficulty in persuading Mr. 
Purfleet and my dear grandfather that I am 
actually myself When I call on Mr. Pur- 
fleet he may possibly want proofs that I am 
the veritable Edward Smith. 'Tis true I 
have my personal appearance testifying to 
the fact ; but then the lawyer knew so nttle 
of me, that my features may have van- 
ished from his memory. It is true that I 
have in my possession the ring which my 
dear grandmother gave to me through the 
hands of her old coachman, and the watch 
which my dear father used to wear. True, 
also, that I am in a position to tell the lawyer 
many fiicts relating to my private career — 
facts that would satisfy any jury that I am 
Edward Smith. I can tell the lawyer the 
church in which my mother watf married, the 
date of her secret marriage, the place and date 
of my birth, and the numerous particulars 
relating to the family of Starling, which my 
father confided to me on his death-bed. I 
can, moreover, remind him of his visit to 
Jersey on the occasion of my father's funeral, 
and recount every particular of our subse- 
quent intercourse. True — ^that is my position 
now ; it was my position before I went to the 
Channel Islands. But lawyers are sometimes 
not easily satisfied on questions of identity, 
and I should have lacked confidence in Mr. 
Purfleet's presence if I had entered it without 
having first satisfied myself that, in case of 
emergency I could call on my old Jersey 
friends as witnesses to my identity. But 
now all the winning cards are in my hands. 
My old nurse, her nephew, La Touche, Grau- 
chet, Pierrot, Dr. Anstruther, Mr. Dupuis, 
Ladine, Dr. Lemaitre, Jemmy Brehaut — ^are 
all ready to testify that I am Edward Smith, 
formerly of Jersey, and subsequently of Fur- 
nival's Lm t The game is mine I The pear 
is ripe, and I will pluck it !' 



CHAPTER CIL 

MR. PURFLEET IS TAKEN BY BURPRIBE. 

At eleven o'clock a.m. on the morning 
after his return to London from the Channd 
Islands, Rupert called at the offices of Messrs. 
Purfleet, Herring, and Smallcroft, and asked 
if Mr. Purfleet was in town. 

He put the question, anticipating a reply 
in the negative ; for he had settled it in his 
own mind that Mr. Purfleet was still down 
in Hampshire. 

But the answer was * Yes.' 

Rupert enquired if he could see Mr. Purfleet 

The clerk wished to know if the gentleman 
had an appointment with Mr. Puifieet, as it 
was not the wont of that eminent solicitor to 
receive anyone, unless an appointment had 
been made for the interview. 

Rupert had no appointment, but ur^ed that 
the business about which he desired to see 
Mr. Purfleet was of great importance. He 
did not wish to speak with Mr. Smallcroft. 
An interview with Mr. Herring would not 
answer his purpose. 

The clerk wavered, and then again took 
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tip position on the irrand principle that Mr. 
Pirfeet never saw any clients without a 
special appointment. 

Rapert gave a stem, hard look, and a sneer. 

The clerk yielded. 

He would take the gentleman*s card in to 
Mr. Purfleet. 

The gentleman had no card, but would 
write his name on a slip of paper. 

The clerk assented to this arrangement, 
and Rupert wrote on a slip of foolscap, ' Ed- 
ward Smith/ 

Let it be observed that the handwriting in 
which he penned the name was not the ordi- 
nary handwriting of Rupert Smith, but the- 
neat, small, copper-plate handwriting of Ed- 
ward Smith. Use of etching tools had given 
Edward that peculiar handwriting, which he 
invariably used from his youth upwards; 
and Rupert, who could imitate signatures not 
less perfectly than voices, reproduced it faith 
fulljSton the slip of foolscap — not without an 
object. He knew that no one saw Edward's 
handwriting without being struck by it, with- 
out remembering its singular neatness. He 
knew also that Mr. Purfleet had seen it. The 
fictitious signature was, therefore, sent into 
the room as a piece of evidence. 

The clerk took up the paper, smiling con- 
temptuously, and saying, m a disdainful tone, 
* Well, I can take it in to Mr. Purfleet, but I 
know he won't see you without an appoint- 
ment. 

He disappeared. 

Ere a minute had passed he re-appeared, 
with an expression of surprise, and defeat in 
his face. 

*Mr. Purfleet will see you, sir; step this 
way.' 

In a trice, Rupert found himself in the 
solicitor's peculiar oflice — found himself face 
to face with the lawyer. 

There was no stiffness in Mr. Purfleet's 
manner. The courteous, stately old gentle- 
man had forgotten courtesy and stateliness in 
his surprise. 

*Good heavens!' he exclaimed, walking 
quickly across the room, and staring at his 
visitor, directly the clerk had retired. * What 
a coincidence I You arc alive, then, and have 
turned up at the nick of time 1' 

* Pshaw r thought Rupert. * The pike has 
swallowed the bait, hook and all. He is 
mine. I might just as well have been in 
London while I was telling lies in the Channel 
Islands.' 

He said, stammering slightly, *Yes, Mr. 
Purfleet, I am here. N"o wonder that you 
arc surprised. No wonder that you supposed 
me off the face of the earth ; but you see— I 
am not dead yet' 

* Where have you been ? where do you 
come from ?' 

* I have been in France, America, Australia. 
I have been a wanderer. I came to London, 
a few days since, in the Cleopatra, from Aus- 
tralia. 1 slept a night in town, and ran over 
to Jersey and Guernsey. I returned last 
night, and here I am.' 

"And what have you come for ?' 

* You promised, years since, when I was a 
headstrong, foolish boy, to help me, if ever 
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you had the power to do so. Mr. Purfleet, 
life has not run with me as I meant it should. 
I intended to be a famous painter. Well, I 
am not even a painter without fame. I have 
given up art in despair, and here I am in my 
thirtieth year without a profession and with- 
out property. I should have acted more 
wisely if I had called upon you earlier ; but 
anyhow, I am here now, and it is better for 
me to have come late than never. My grand- 
father, I see by the Baronetage, is still aUve. 
Will you represent to him that I have re- 
pented of my self-willed conduct, and that I 
sue for his countenance ? Or if you cannot 
intercede between me and my grandfather, 
will you speak in my behalf to my cousin?' 

* Y our cousin is dead,' replied the solicitor 
in a voice of emotion. 

* Dead ? How long is it since he died ?' 

* He expired last night. I was at Qamling- 
hay Court as late as last Monday evening, 
when I had to return to town on important 
business. I left him, feeling sure that I should 
never hear him speak again. This morning a 
telegraphic despatch informs me of his death, 
and requests my immediate presence at Gam- 
linghay. I have made arrangements to take 
the mid-day train for Hampshire.' 

*Then, Mr. Purfleet — do you mean,' en- 
quired Rupert, hesitating, as he feigned to be 
struggling with strong emotion, *Do you 
mean — that I am my grandfather's heir? 
that no life stands between me and the bar- 
onetcy?' 

*You, sir, are heir to the title,' returned 
Mr. Purfleet. After a pause, he added, * The 
estates are in Sir Frank's power. He can 
dispose of them according to his will.' 

* Sir, I am in a critical position. My future 
depends on the fevor of a grandfather— 
whose displeasure I labor under — whose 
rank will, in the natural order of things, de- 
scend to me — whose wealth he will not im- 
probably leave to another. Has he of late 
ever spoken of me to you?' 

* I may not tell you at present,' replied the 
solicitor, gradually resuming his polite state- 
liness and caution, * all I think and know. 
But I may say this, that when I last spoke 
with Sir Prank on his family affairs,— in poiut 
of fact, only the other day, — ^he expressed a 
decided wish to see you. I left Gkimlinghay 
last Monday evening, empowered to do my 
utmost to trace you out, and bring you to your 
grandfather. If vou had not appeared in 
this room, I should ere this have drawn up a 
statement — ^for insertion as an advertisement 
in the newspapers — ^requesting you to call on 
me without delay. As to my services, more 
especially as to the exercise I may make of 
my influence with your grandfather, you may, 
of course, rely on it that I will dp my best 
for you. Mr. Edward Starling, I was your 
father's friend I Rely on me !' 

Tears rose in Mr. Purfleet's eyes as he gave 
this assurance of zeal in behalf of the rising 
sun. 

There was a touch of poetry in the lawyer's 
nature. 

For heroes m fustian and poverW he had 
no great sympathy ; but he was affected by 
the romantic position of his client, who, after 
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mra of homble toil and obscare travel, stood 
In his presence an unacknowledged member 
of an aristocratic &mily — a man who, unre^ 
cognized to-day, might, ere another week had 
passed, be courted and &wned upon as the 
<^ulent representative of a gentle house. 



CHAPTER cm. 

AN OBTTUABT ANNOUlffCKMENT. 

Rupert did not part with Mr. Purfleet 
until the latter had taken his seat in the train 
which conveyed him to Stevenbridge, Hamp- 
shire. 

When he had responded to the solicitor's 
last npd and wave of the hand, as the loco- 
motive started on its trip into the comitry, 
Rupert returned to Wood's Hotel and en- 
ga^ a private sittins-room. 

"l can^t do better than remain in this out- 
of-the-way, orderly, and luxurious place, until 
society recognizes me,' he said to himself, as 
he took possession of the comfortable apart- 
ment. 'And, unless I am much mist£^en, 
socie^ wm recognize me before long. Gk)od 
old Mr. Purfleet wijl do his best for me, and 
as a reward he shall have the management of 
all my affisurs, when I succeed to me familv 
property. By the end of the week I shall 
hear definitely from him, and shall see exactly 
what course I had better pursue on divers in- 
teresting and important matters. One piece 
of business, however, I must perform without 
delay. I must lose no time in announcing to 
Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court, the death 
of my brother Rupert, and I ought also to 
beg her to send to me here, without delav, the 
case, containing the possessions of myself and 
poor dear Rupert, which we entrusted to her 
keeping when we left England, in 1847. Let 
me see — I have never been introduced to that 
lady ; but from what my brother used to say 
about her, I imagine she is an amiable gentle- 
woman, like all other women, afraid of the 
opinion of the world. Ha ! Yes, I think I 
see the style in which I must address her.' 

Whereupon Rupert sat down at his desk 
and wrote thus, in Edward Smith's small neat 
hand-writing :— 

* Wood's Hotel, Fnrnival's Inn, June, 1864. 

*My dear Miss Guerdon, — Although I 
have not the honor to be numbered amongst 
your personal acquaintance, I venture to ad- 
dress you with a familiarity which I trust to 
your goodness to excuse, in consideration of 
my close friendship with one in whom you 
formerly took an affectionate interest. 

* After many years of absence, I return to 
England without the dear friend in whose 
company I left this country in 1847. My dear 
jfriend, Rupert Smith, died in Australia at the 
close of last year. My hands tended him in 
hia last illness ; and when I had laid him in 
his lonely grave in the Australian bush, I read 
the burial service over his sacred remains, 
and wept in desolation and utter wretched- 
nesa. You, my dear Miss Guerdon will regret 
his death scarcely less than myself If it will 
be of any consolation to you to hear the par- 
UoalBTB of his last moments, and all the cir- 



cumstances of our irreparable loss, it will give 
me great, though mournful pleasure, to write 
to you more fully, or to call upon you at Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Unfortunately my engage- 
ments will not permit me to visit Hampton 
for ten days or a fortnight. I could not, there- 
fore, present myself before you without a 
brief delay. Do, however, understand that 
it will give me great pleasure to wait upon 
you as soon as I nave arranged my affairs. 

*Ia the meantime would you have the 
kindness to send me forthwith the case, con- 
taining certain property belonging to myself 
and my dear friend, wmch he committed to 
your care before we left England ? The case 
contains some papers which are now most 
necessary to me. 

* I beg you, my dear Miss Guerdon, to be- 
lieve me, yours most sincerely, 

* Edward Smith.' 

* There !' said Rupert, as he laid down the 
pen, and surveyed the letter with artistic sat- 
isfaction. * That is a splendid stroke I Moth- 
ers are sometimes sources of great perplexity 
and embarrassment to their cmldren. As Sir 
Edward Starling, Baronet, of Gamlinghay 
Court, county Hants, I should find my moth- 
er a most uncomfortable dead weight hung to 
my neck. So I get rid of her. Some men 
get rid of their mothers by killing them. I 
get quit of mine by killing her son. The 
Uiought is original; the action brilliant. 
Tut, tut I Again, I am thinking of myself as 
Rupert Smith, formerly of the Temple? 

How that delusion possesses me ! No, that 

letter is well advised. I don't wish to call on 
Miss-Guerdoik To do so would be to undergo 
boredom and trouble for no good end. And, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, she will not ask 
me to visit her. She will not care to have an 
interview with Colonel Edward Starling's le- 
gitimate son. No, no ; she don't wish to see 
him^ and hear him describe the death of Col- 
onel Edward Starling's illegitimate son.' 

In this opinion Rupert was right. 

He posted the letter to Miss Guerdon : and 
after an interval of forty-eight hours there 
was delivered at Wood's Hotel, for Edward 
Smith, Esq., the ponderous case which the 
barrister and the artist had placed in Miss 
Guerdon's custody. 

The first object which met his eye, when 
he had opened the box, was the will which 
he made in 1847, leaving Edward his execu- 
tor, and making Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of 
Hampton Court Palace, his sole legatee. 

* Good !' said Rupert, as he carefully laid 
down the will after perusing it * That doc- 
ument will be useftil to me.*^ 

The first post of the following morning 
brought Rupert a letter, in answer to his 
epistle to Miss Guerdon. 

The letter ran thus :— 

< Hampton Court Palace, June, 1854. 
*Mt dear Mr. SiiiTH, — I am obliged to 
you for conveying to me in such delicate 
terms the intelligence of your friend's death. 
As the son of one, who, in far distant days, 
was verydear to me, Mr, Rupert Smith had 
a place in my warmest affections. I should 
have liked mm as an ordinary acquaintance, 
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if I had not been led to regard him as a fam- 
ily friend, from a very early period of his life. 
Ue was amiable, entertaining, and had the 
manners of the beau monde. It is a consola- 
tion to me to reflect what anguish his poor 
mother has been spared in dying before him. 
Cruel, indeed, would have been her lot, had 
she lived to mourn his death. 

* I will not trouble you to come here on 
purpose to see me, as Hampton Court is such 
an out-of-the-way place. But if you are ever 
passing through the neighborhood, mamma 
will be happy to see you to lunch. If, amongst 
the possessions of Mr. Ruper£ Smith, of which 
I have had the care for several years, you 
should find a book, or any other trifle, I should 
like to have it, as a memorial of him. — Believe 
me to be, my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

'Henrietta Guekdon.' 

* Really !' soliloquized Rupert, as he read 
this letter, * it is most aflecting, prodigiously 
pathetic, — this clinging to the old falsehood, 
even when her heart is wrung with anguish 
at learning that her worthless son — her child 
of shame — is no longer alive ! Poor, dear, 
frivolous, stupid, silly creature ! But still she 
had a heart ! Wonderfully weak she was — 
to me, so incredibly weak, that her weakness 
was as good as strength ; and yet withal, very 
womamy. This overdone tone of compara- 
tive indifference would not impose on me 
even if I were Edward. Mr. Rupert Smith 
was but an " ordinary acquaintance," and 
a " family friend ;" but still she begs for a 
memorial of him. P-sh-ah I See ! What . is 
that? Good heavens! It is a tear-blot I She 
wrote that letter with tears in her eyes.* 

Whereupon a sudden tenderness rolled in 
a warm flood over the adventurer's heart. 
He recalled the love and womanly folly of the 
weak, erring, unhappy lady who had paid 
a heavy penalty for tlie great sin of her early 
life. He remembered her uijiselfish devotion ; 
— how she had beggared heflself ipT his sake ; 
how throughout long dreary years the only 
source of enjoyment in her monotonous life 
had been her broken, irregular, clandestine 
intercourse with him. He remembered that 
she was his mother — ^to the best of l^er abili- 
ties and in spite of hideous circumstances, a 
true, devoted, good mother. Then he thought 
how he. had repaid her unselfish love, and 
pure maternal affection, by reckli^ssly squan- 
dering her little wealth, by fitful demonstra- 
tions of insulting tenderness, and now by rid- 
ding himself of her by a lie which wasonhr one 
incident of a gigantic and complicated fraud. 

The contrast of her siinplicity and his cun- 
ning, her self-sacrifice and his selfishness, her 
love and his scorn, her gentleness and his 
brutality, overpowered him. 

* It is better, far better, that she should 
think me dead,' he ejaculated. 

And then throwing himself at full length on 
a sofa-lounge, he sobbed like an hysteric girl. 



CHAPTER CIV. 

RUPSaiT ENTERS GAMLINGELA-Y COURT. 

He was aroused from his paroxysm of re- 
morse by a knock at the door. 



Composing himself, he told the person who 
had rapped to enter, whereupon a servant of 
the hotel made his appearance, and laid on 
the table a letter which had just arrived by 
the post. 

As soon as the waiter had retired, Rupert 
broke the envelope, and read the following 
note from Mr. Purfleet : — 

Gamlinghay Court, Hampshire : Jtme, 1854. 

* Dear Sir, — I have so much work on my 
hands, and so many people to see, that I regret 
I cannot spare time to write you a long letter. 

* Your cousin will be buned on Tuesday 
next, at two o'clock, p.m. He will be placed 
in the femily vault at Gamlinghay Church, 
and it is Sir Frank Starling's wish that you 
should be present at the funeral. The dis- 
turbance and agitation of the last ten days 
have brought upon your grandfather a severe 
attack of gout, for which he is now under 
medical treatment. Mr. Mumford, the Steven- 
bridge surgeon, sleeps in the house, and Dr. 
Seeley, the chief physician of the county, 
comes over from Plymouth every day. They 
do not seem alarmed by the condition of the 
venerable patient, but they concur in saying 
that he will be unable to be present at the 
funeral of his grandson. You will, therefore, 
liave to attend at the mournful ceremony in 
the character of chief mourner. 

*I should add that Sir Frank Starling 
wishes me to explain that he would have him- 
self penned you a line of invitation, had not 
his medical attendants strictly enjoined him 
not to exert himself in any way. Sir Frank 
also bids me say that the carriage will meet 
you at Stevenbridge station at five o'clock, 
P.M., on Monday next. 

* Believe me to be, my very dear sir, yours 
most respectfully, * Peter Purfleet. 

< Edward Smith, Esq., Fumivara Inn.' 

* A charming epistle,' said Rupert, all his 
gloom and remorse dispelled by the agreeable 
intelligence contained in the lawyer's letter, 
Nothing could be better. I am not only in- 
vited to Gamlinghay to attend my cousin's 
funeral, but to attend it as chief mourner, in 
order thB>t I may be exhibited to the tenants 
of the estate and the county neighbors as the 
heir. What could be more desirable ? Gout, 
moreover, has attacked my venerable grand- 
father ! Ta ! ta I Gk)ut and he are old fiiends, 
but the time comes when the oldest friends 
must part! Indeed, the pear is ripe I It ' 
will fall into my hands ere I can pluck it V 

The time passed slowly, — slowly and in in- 
tensest excitement — to the adventurer, be- 
tween the receipt of this letter and the arri- 
val of Monday. 

At five o'clock p.m. on that day, when the 
train stopped at Stevenbridge, Rupert stepped 
from a first-class carriage to the platform of 
the station, dressed in deep mourning. His 
face wa» pale and expressive of troublous 
thought, but there was m it no sign of agita- 
tion whereby the acutcst observer could 
have suspected the secret of his breast. 

A footman in black dress, making suitable 
gigns of respect, accosted Rupert as he put 
foot on the platform. 
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* I bcliere, air, yoa are Mr. Edward Star- 
Hngr 
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' The carriage, sir, is waiting at the door of 
the station.' 

' All right Call a porter and tell him to 
put my luggage in. A portmanteau and a 
leathern hat-box. I hare nothing else. Make 
haste.' 

'Immediately, sir.' 

Two minutes more, and the luggage hayiiu^ 
been stowed away, Rupert entered his granf 
Other's chariot, passing between two footmen 
as he ascended the steps. There was a com- 
motion in front of the station as Uie carriage 
drove off; for Uie bystanders knew that Uie 
equip^e belonged to a leading house of that 
part ofthe county, and had, moreover, learnt 
that the gentleman in mourning was old Sir 
Frank Starlings grandson — me grandson 
who, through his cousin's death, had become 
the heir of Bamlinghay. 

Rupert thoroughly enjoyed the sensation 
which ho, in conjunction with the Gamling- 
hay equipage, caused amongst the loungers 
of the country town railway station. 

Nothing of the pomp of his reception or 
departure was lost upon him. 

* Come r he said to himself. * This is as it 
should be I Three servants, the state car- 
riage, and the best pair of horses to be found 
in the stables I Hie old fkmily coachman on 
the box ; two lacqueys hanging on behind I 
I remember that on the occasion of my last 
and only visit to Gamlinghay— made imme- 
diately after my poor father's death— Sir 
Prank sent the dog-cart for me ! But times 
have altered since men ; and now I am taken 
to the home of my ancestors in honor. Very 
likely I have to thank Mr. Purfleet, quite as 
much as my grandfather, for this appropriate 
demonstration of respect. That good old 
lawyer evidently regards me as the " rising 
sun," and wishes to let me see that he knows 
how to treat a man of rank. His letter was 
signed " Yours most respectfully :" -—that's 
rather emphatic from the man who, nine 
years since, read me a lecture on worldly 
wisdom, and reproved me for my folly. Well, 
he is a worthy man, and deserves encourage- 
ment. He was Mthful to me in the days of 
my adversity, and I will reward him by smil- 
ing upon hun, now that my star is in the 
ascendant. They have lost no time in put- 
ting the servants into mourning. Doubtless 
Purfleet bullied the tailors, ana insisted on 
the men having their black clothes in time 
to wear them on the present occasion.' 

As the vain, frivolous, cunning fellow thus 
communed with himself, the carriage dashed 
at a rapid pace through the richly-wooded 
country which Edward visited in the June 
of 1845. and described to Rupert in the sum- 
mer of 1847. 

Soon the equipage was rolling under the 
palings of Gamlinghay Park. • 

In another minute it passed through one 
of the park gates, between two posts sur- 
mounted by ^starlings;' through the Deer 
Park and the Home Park ; down the Chest- 
nut Avenue, and round the belt of timber 
bordering the northern and eastern sides of 



the ornamental grounds; akmgadrive that 
curved through a wide area of fresh green 
lawn, dainty borders, gay flower-beds — until 
by a sadden turn the horses were brought up 
before the chief entrance of Gamlinghay 
Court 

The blinds were down, and the great man- 
sion wore a dull, cheerless, gloomy aspect, as 
became a house of death. 

But as soon as the foaming, snorting horses 
champed their bits and stamped the gravel 
of the terrace before the door, there was an 
exhilarating bustle in the hall — ^a running 
forward of servants anxious to see and bow 
before the heir, and a jostling together of the 
tradesmen and tenants who had come up to 
the house to receive last directions for the 
next dav's ceremonial from Mr. Purfleet. 

Slowly did Rupert descend the steps of the 
carria^; and slowly he entered the hall, 
wherem a way was made for him through 
the obsequious assemblv by the promptness 
with which each unit of the crowd fell back 
and bowed before — ^the rising sun. 

At a glance Rupert saw the position, and 
accepted it 

Bowing slightly, thrice or four times, to 
* his people,' and acknowledging with cour- 
teous snules their demonstrations of respect, 
he was passing slowly through their ranks, 
when Mr. Puraeet hastened towards him, 
paused before him, and bowed. 

It did not escape Rupert's quick eye that 
Mr. Purfleet did not offer to shake hanas with 
Imn. * 

* My worthy solicitor,' thought Rupert, * is 
quite right. It is for me to decide as to the 
degree of familiarity which is to mark our 
intercourse. True, it was only the other day 
I sought his assistance, and begged him to 
intercede between me and my grandfather; 
but recent occurrences have materially 
changed our relations to each other, and 
most rightly he awaits for me to extend the 
right hand of friendship.' 

* Mr. Edward Starling,' said the old-world 
solicitor, bowing once more before Rupert, * I 
have to apologize to you for not being ready to 
receive you as you alighted from your car- 
riage. The enormous amount of business 
which I have had to transact this afternoon 
must be my excuse. 

*My dear friend,' interposed Rupert, ear- 
nestly, * pray say nothing about it' 

Thus speaking, Rupert put forth his right 
hand ; whereupon the rustic spectators wit- 
nessed the cordial greeting of the heir and 
the family lawyer. 

The pair moved through the hall, and en- 
tered the library. 

* You are ready fbr dinner, I suppose ?' en- 
quired Mr. Purfleet. 

* Quite ; how is my grandfather ?' 

* Not so well. NoSiing at present very 
alarming in his state ; but he is not so jwell 
Both the doctors are with him now.' 

* Should I not offer to wait upon him before 
I take my refreshment V 

* No, my dear sir,' returned the solicitor. 
* He has decided not to see you till after your 
cousin's funeral. To-morrow evening you 
will have an interview with him.' 
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* As that matter is arranged, of course I 
4. am willine to wait.' 

* I may mform you,' observed the solicitor, 
in a confidential tone, between a hum and a 
whisper, ^that Sir Frank has made a new 
wilL I drew it up, in accordance with his 
instructions, since I saw you last, and Sir 
Frank signed it last night. On one or two 
minor pomts, it is not exactly what I could, 
for your sake, my dear Mr. Edward, have 
wished it to be ; but upon the whole it is a 

\ satisfactory will, and you arc to be congratu- 
lated upon it.* 

* We will talk about that after dinner.' 

* Certainly, certaiiJy. . And, my dear sir, 
how about mnner ? Having to arrange every- 
thing since my arrival, I ventured to order 
dinner for myself. Dr. Seeley, and Mr. Mum- 
ford, at a quarter to seven o clock (the time is 
now half-past six), and I thought that you 
would take the head of the table ; but if you 

• would prefer to dine alone, I will tell the but- 
ler.' 
Rupert shook his head, and then replied, 

* Humph ! I don't want the doctors. But still, 
as it would be scarcely civil not to mess and 
drink wine witii the medical gentlemen, I 
must, of course, fall in with the plan. But, 
my dear Purfleet, we must give them the slip 
immediately after dinner, and have a quiet 
chat over a cool bottle of claret.' 

Mr. Purfleet was charmed by the mingled 
iniolence and coolness of this reply. 

He saw that young Mr. Edward Starling 
' would be found equal to his position. 

The patronizing tone of Rupert's * But, my 
dear Purfleet,' charmed the lawyer. 

'Bedad!' thought the old-world solicitor, 

* he will know how to keep up the dignity of 
the Starlings.* 



CHAPTER CV. 
* THIS CiaAS dobsn't annot tou ?' 

The dinner was served in the great dining- 
room. 

It was a sumptuous but extremely uncom- 
fortable repast. 

It was sumptuous; for though the late heir 
lay dead in the house, Mr. Purfleet had order- 
ed the cook and the butler to do all possible 
honor to the successor to the heirship. 

It was uncomfortable, because the four gen- 
tlemen were ill-assorted. Rupert would have 
preferred a cutlet, one bottle of wine, and Mr. 
Purfleet for his sole companion. The doctors 
and the cumbrous dinner were beyond even 
his capability of deriving enjoyment from cir- 
cumstances. Modesty did not hinder him in 
his vain attempts to play the part of host with 
his customary ease, but the doctors sorely em- 
barrassed him. Mr. Mumford, a tall, fat, flab- 
by, phlegmatic man, dressed in black from 
head to foot, would have been better compa- 
ny in his own parlor than he was in the din- 
ing-room of Gamlinghay Court, eating dishes 
that were beyond the range of his culinary 
knowledge, and overcome with a sense that 
his imperfect acquaintance with sauces was 
detected by tilie footman. Dr. Seeley, famil- 
iar with the usages of county houses, was 



known in this part of Hampshire as an agree- 
able man of the world, but his course of action 
towards Rupert was ill-chosen. The doctor 
was well aware that Mr. Edward Starling 
had never been acknowledged by Sir Frank ; 
but he thought it right to feign ignorance of 
that fact, and to assume that the heir was 
greatly depressed by the death of his cousin 
and the illness of his grandfather. 

• Indeed, my dear sir,' said Dr. Seeley in a 
subdued voice, *we have every reason to 
hope the best for our venerable patient. 
Even at his advanced period of life, he has 
more stamina, more sound, constitutional 
power, available for resisting disease, than 
most men who have but just passed the 
grand term of three score years and ten. 
His faculties are unimpaired, his mind active, 
his stomach good, his heart vigorous. In- 
deed, you must not allow yourself to regard 
your venerable grandfather's attack as any- 
thing but a passing indisposition. Whue 
the shock of your lamented cousin's death is 
so recent, it is only natural that you should 
fear the worst for the Nestor of Hampshire^ — 
the Nestor of Hampshire.' 

Mr. Mumford was perplexed by this allu- 
sion to Nestor. Nestor was the name of 
Squire Cropstick's hunter — the most notable 
hunter in that part of Hampshire — and the 
surgeon could not, for the life of him, see how 
Mr. Frank Starling's death could have a de- 
leterious effect on the horse. But the sur- 
geon joined in as echo to his professional 
leader with good effect by sayiug, * Sir 
Frank's is a most valuable life. How the 
county would get on without him is a ques- 
tion — it is a question, sir.' 

Six times at least during dinner did Dr. 
Seeley, in glib and lengthy sentences, im- 
plore Mr. Edward Starlmg not to fear the 
worst for the the Nestor of Hampshire ; and 
whenever the physician brought one of his 
unctuous entreaties to a close, the Steven- 
bridge surgeon chimed in with a statement 
that Sir Fnmk's was a most valuable life, and 
that it was impossible to say how the county 
would get on without him. 

To Rupert the principal difference be- 
tween the two medical gentlemen was, that 
whereas Dr. Seeley ate little and talked 
much, Mr. Mumford ate much and talked 
little. 

Of the two Rupert preferred Mr. Mum- 
ford. 

But he was heartily tired of both of them 
ere the claret was put on the table. 

That wine having been placed on the 
board, Rupert passed the decanters three 
times; and then, apologizing for his with- 
drawal, he rose from his seat, bade the doc- 
tors *ffood-niffht,' and retired to the library 
with Mr. Puileet, on the plea that important 
business demanded the attention of himself 
and the lawyer. 

In the library— with a fi^sh bottle before 
him, and a cigar between his lips — ^Rupert 
felt himself at h<yne. 

* Those medical centlemen bored me, Mr. 
Purfleet,' observed Rupert, throwing himself 
in his chair. *If I were weighed down 
with sorrow for the death of my cousin, and 
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the ainess of my grandsire, I would as soon 
have the condolences of two nndertakers as 
of those two doctors. But I don't profess to 
be overcome with horror and grief at the 
aspect of my aflTairs. If I made any such pro- 
fession, Mr. Purfleet, you would think me a 
humbug. Eh V 

^ * I should feel surprise at the avowal,* cau- 
tiously replied the lawyer. 

* I never set eyes on my cousin. How, 
then, can I be gloomily aflfected by his death ? 
My grandfather I have seen but once ; the in- 
terview took place in this room ; and you, 
sir, know all that passed between us on that 
occasion. Of course I shall always wish to 
pay all honor to the memories of my cousin 
and grandfather, as members of the Starling 
family ; but I am not humbug enough to say 
that their loss will cause me any real sorrow. 
I did not care to sav this to those two local 
chatterboxes ; but 1 can speak frankly to you, 
Mr. Purfleet.* 

* You take a less romantic, a less poetic, 
view of life than you did in the year 1845,* 
observed Mr. Purfleet, smiling, as he raised 
his claret-glass in his right hand, and set out 
the frill of his shirt-front with his left hand. 

* You told me I should do so, my good 
friend,* returned Rupert, with a knowing 
nod. * You were a good prophet, Mr. Pur- 
fleet; you were also a good counsellor. I 
wish I had taken your advice then. Had I 
done so I should have escaped some bitter 
experiences.* 

* Wisdom is learnt by experience,* respond- 
ed the lawyer, delighted with the compli- 
ment. 

* By-the-bye, this cigar doesn*t annoy you ?* 
asked Rupert. 

* Not in the least, my dear sir,* answered 
the courteous lawyer. * I don*t smoke — in- 
deed, my doctors will not allow me to smoke 
— ^but there is nothing which I enjoy more 
than the aroma of a fine cigar.' 

* I would put it out directly if it annoyed 
you,* returned Rupert, in his politest man- 
ner — recalling, as he spoke, how he had over- 
heard Mr. Purfleet, in the cofiee-room of 
Wood's Hotel, express strong aversion for 
smokers. 

The solicitor and the heir grew conflden- 
tial. 

The heir recounted many passages of his 
past life — ^passages which he knew would ac- 
cord with Mr. Purfleet's knowledge of Ed- 
ward Smith's career. 

On the other hand, the lawyer gave his 

Soung friend a general sketch of Sir Frank 
tarling's life, recounting all the &cts of the 
lawsuit from which had sprung the baronet's 
first dislike to his second son ; enumerating 
the principal events which had converted 
Ithat dislike into strong hatred ; telling how 
of late years the baronet's chief aim had been 
to bring about the marriage of his invalid 
grandson, so that the title mi^ht not descend 
to the issue of his younger child ; and, lastly, 
intimating that, since the invalid grandson's 
death, Sir Frank had become in a great 
measure reconciled to the thought of trans- 
mitting his title and wealth to the late Colo- 
Jie2 Bawaxd Starling's offspring. 



When Rupert, having parted with the 
courtly old solicitor for the night, was pre- 
paring himself for bed, he paused at the toil- 
et-table and thought. * I would rather take 
old Purfleet's opinion than that of the two 
doctors, on my grandfather's case. The 
medical men assert that the Nestor of Hamp- 
shire is not in danger. The lawyer does not 
believe them. Since dinner he has not ut- 
tered a single syllable about Sir Frank's 
chances of recovery ; but he would not have 
talked to me with such freedom if he did not 
feel certain that the title and estate would 
soon be mine. Before ten days have passed, 
I shall be the Baronet of Gamlinghay Court.' 



CHAPTER CVI. 

A FUNERAL AFTEK AN OLD FASHION. 

The frmeral reflected credit on Mr. Pur- 
fleet, who sketched the mournful programme, 
and the Stevenbridg© undertaker, who car- 
ried out the solicitors instructions. 

Thirty-five Hampshire families were repre- 
sented at the ceremonial — either by gentle- 
men clad in black, or by carriages and hor- 
ses of fiiultless style. More than two dozen 
county magistrates partook of a champagne 
luncheon in the great dining-room, before 
the procession was formed. The lord-lieu- 
tenant of Hampshire was not present (being 
unavoidably detained in town), but he sent 
coroneted panels to the Gamlinghay pageant. 

* There were to be seen' (the historian is 
(moting from the Sievenbridge Messenger) 

* Lord Heniy Deepdrain, M.P., Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, M.P., Sir Andrew Harwich, M.P., 
Colonel Cheesemant, M.P., the Very Rev. 
Archdeacon Sloper, Mr. Justice Chizzle- 
hurst. Major Boreham, John Crockett, Esq., 
Jeremiah Welsh of Qreyfield, and other dis- 
tinguished members of our aristocracy. Some 
approximate idea of the magnificence of the 
entire turn-out may be formed from the fiict 
that the procession, when formed, was more 
than a nule long, and the value of the horses 
present in it has been computed by the most 
admired equine salsemanof this county at be- 
tween 30,00(W. and 40,000^. The distance 
from Gkwnlinghay Court to the church being 
less than a mile, the hearse reached the 
church long before the tail of the procession 
had passed the portals of the ancient man- 
sion of the honorable house of Starling. The 
following order of the procession (courteously 
transmitted to us by our much -respected 
townsman, Mr. CoflfiGihead, who conducted 
the ceremonial arrangements to ^eir awe- 
striking consummation) may be relied on as 
correct.* .... (Order of procession left 
to the imagination of the reader.) . . . 

* The reverential demeanor of the crowd was 
beyond all praise, and must have struck ev- 
ery beholder as a gratif^g illustration of 
the beneficent and elevatmg effects of popu- 
lar education. There was no uproar, no un- 
seemly noise, no crowding, except in the 
churchyard, when the natural anxiety of the 
sympathizing multitude to obtain access to 
the interior of " the poor man*s home " aa 
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our parish churclies hare been exquisitely 
denominated by a high authority, led to a 
scramble and a few tn fling accidents. But, 
even at this point, nothing occurred but what 
may reasonably be expected at the like gath- 
erings of dense masses ; and though one un- 
fortunate old woman sustained a compound 
fracture of the right thigh-bone, the general 
harmony of the proceedmgs was in no way 
disturbed.' 

In Hampshire, scarcely less than in other 
parts of England, public opinion had long 
since denounced pompous funerals; but as 
Sir Frank Starling belonged to a departed 
generation, and as his prime minister, Mr. 
I*urfleet, was a representative of an old 
school, the Hampshire quality were well 
pleased with the display at Mr. Frank Star- 
ling's interment, regarding it as an interest- 
ing revival of departed manners. As for the 
cost, thought the gentry. Sir Frank Starling 
and his heir can well afford it. 

To Rupert the funereal arrangements were 
very acceptable ; for they not only placed 
him emphatically before the world as the heir 
of Gamlinghay, but gave him personal intro- 
duction to the chief landed proprietors of the 
neighborhood. At luncheon county and bo- 
rough members, and the leading personages 
of the Hampshire squire-archy, separately m- 
sisted upon the honor of pledging him in 
champagne ; and as each of these cordial gen- 
tlemen put down his glass, he congratulated 
Mr. Edward Starling on his return to the 
home of his forefathers. Thought Rupert to 
himself, * When I settle down here for good, 
these pleasant gentlemen will come round me 
not as strangers, but as old friends. This 
awkward pomp will save me a good deal of 
boredom a few months hence.' 

When the coffin had been lowered to the 
vault, and the rector of Gamlinghay had read 
the Service for the Dead, the assembly dis- 
persed. In olden time the more aristocratic 
mourners would have returned to the Hall, 
to * drown sorrow in the wine-cup,' but the 
state of Sir Frank's health was put forth and 
accepted as a reason why the old funereal 
usages of the Starling family should be cut 
short at the grave. When, therefore, the in- 
terment had been effected, the Hampshire 
* quality ' drove away to their homes amidst 
the acclamations of the mob, and the exam- 
ple of the great people was followed by the 
yeomanry of the neighborhood and the Gam- 
linghay tenantiy, who had joined the proces- 
sion in gigs and dogcarts, or on horseback. 

Rupert and Mr. Purfleet drove back from 
the church to the court in the same mourn- 
ing coach. 

Dr. Seeley and Mr. Muinford (the physi- 
cian's brougham and the surgeon's gig had 
figured in the array of equipages) returned to 
the house in another black carriage. 

The medical gentlemen dined together 
shortly after their return ; but Rupert sent 
them an apolo^ for not joining them at 
their table, and Mr. Purfleet remained in the 
library, closeted with his young patron. 

As his fether's old watch pointed to seven, 
Rupert Observed to the lawyer, * It is near 
the time when you ought to remind my 



grandfather of his promise to see me. The 
evening is stealing upon us. I'll go into the 
garden for a breath of fresh air, while yoo 
inform Sir Frank that I am impatient to en- 
ter his room. You will find me on the cedar 
terrace, or lounging about under the apricot 
wall.' 

Saying these words Rupert put a cigar be- 
tween his lips, and left the Ubrary for a saun- 
ter in the gardens. 



CHAPTER CVn. 

THE NBSTOB OF HAMPSHIBE IB NO MOBE. 

Befobe Rupert had finished his cigar, Mr. 
Purfleet met him under the apricot wall. 

The shades of evening had already subdued 
the bright day; but even by the steadily 
deepening twilight there was visible in the 
solicitor's face an air of excitement, which 
made Rupert hasten to him and inquire * Has 
anything gone wrong ?' 

* Sir Frank is worse,' answered Mr. Pur^ 
fleet, in a low voice. 

*!Notdead?' 

* No, not yet. But I found the doctors with 
him, and they allow that alarming symptoms 
have supervened. He is feverish, excited, and 
has sharp pains flying about him. He wishes 
to see you, and the doctors say you had bet- 
ter come instantly.' 

*Then lead the way, Purfleet, and be 
quick !' 

Hastily the heir and the family lawyer 
walked the length of the cedar terrace, en- 
tered the house by a postern-dopr, ran up the 
wide staircase, passed along th^carpetea gal- 
lery, and noiselessly opened the door of the 
bedroom in which the old baronet was dying. 
Qirtains shut out the rays of the setting sun, 
but the room was illuminated with candles. 

Sir Frank Starling was sitting in his bed, 
propped up by pillows ; Dr. Seeley on one 
side of him, Mr. Mumford on the other. At 
a glance Rupert saw that the Nestor of 
Hampshire was in extremis^ that even his 
hopeM doctors had ceased to * hope for the 
best.' 

As Mr. Purfleet and the heir entered the 
room, Sir Frank saw them, and regarded 
them with an expression of intense interest. 

A withered, shrunken, bald, brown, grin- 
ning, hideous object was that venerable Nes- 
tor—an ape to look at rather than a man— as 
he sat up in his bed, toothless, wigless, appa- 
relled neither for the drawing-room nor the 
grave. But the keen dark eyes were glowing 
still with a fierceness that contrasted painftil- 
ly with the decay, and feebleness, and fur- 
rows of the unsightly visage. As those burn- 
ing eyes rested on Rupert with searching 
scrutiny, he for a moment feared that they 
would detect the imposture ; feared that the 
dying baronet's last act would be a declara- 
tion that the man on whom he looked was 
not his grandson. 

But the fear was not fulfilled. 

* Grandson, here, I will speak ten words 
with you,' mumbled the old baronet. 

At these words Rupert approached the dy- 
ing speaker. 
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* Wlion I last saw you I would not gire you 
my haml, because as I told you, I never gave 
mV hand unk'ss I gave my heart with it 
Well, there is my hand. I ^ve it to you ;— 
only mind, don't squeeze it hard. I can't bear 
that. Mind, Purfleet, if the recording angel 
applies to you about the matter, you are a 
witni'ss that I forgave all my enemies on my 
deathlHHl. Of course you'll charge for your 
testimony V 

The cynicAl, scoffing old creature chuckled 
at his own gliastly humor. 

* Grandfather, 1 sincerely thank you for 
your goodness,' returned Rupert, gently rais- 
ing the baronet's gouty hand and touching it 
with his lii)8. 

* Animosities,' continued the dying man, 
with a hideous leer, ^ and resentments should 
be laid aside at the grave. And so, now that 
I am about to die, I forgive your father all 
his ungrateful conduct towards me. I sha'n't 
outlive the night, and I don't wish to outlive 
it To-morrow, you will be the eighth 
baronet of Gamlinghay.' 

Sir Frank paused for breath. 

* Sir, it will give me unspeakable satis- 
faction,' said Rupert, speaking with an ap- 
pearance of deep emotion, ' to remember that, 
ere you died, you gave me your blessing.' 

For a minute the Nestor of Hampshire re- 
garded his grandson with a look of suspicion 
and dislike. Rupert saw by that look that his 
venerable grandsire deemed him a humbug. 

* Pah !' retorted the old man with another 
leer and an expression of extreme disgust * It 
will give you much more satisfaction to know 
that you have my estate! No humbug! 
Pshaw! I t0Ll you I don't leave you my 
estate because I love you, or because I hate 
you. I leave it to you because you must have 
the title ; and as I wish my title to be kept re- 
spectable as long as possible, I let the land 
and money go with it — so you will have the 
estate. May you hold it as long and enjoy it 
as little as 1 have done 1 That's all the bles- 
t&ng that m give you !' 

jf o pen can show the bitterness of cynicism 
with which these words were uttered. 
A sharp paroxysm of pain followed. 

* Indeed, Sir Frank,' interposed Dr. Seeley, 
as the dying baronet gasped for breath, * you 
may not excite yoursel£' 

*Give me brandy, you fool, and don't 
preach !' retorted the old man, passionately, 
to his physician. *I tell you, my heart 
doesn't act. Then stir it up with brandy !' 

Dr. Seeley complied with his patient's 
wishes. 

In another minute the paroxysm had ended. 

* Here,' observed the Nestor of Hampshire, 
faintly, beckoning Rupert to come nearer; 
* my time is short, and I have much to say to 
you, so I must be quick. You'll be the head 
of the house,— and therefore I will give you 
a few words of parting advice. "What are 
your politics?' 

^* I belong to no party,' answered Rupert, 
q[)eaking the truth, for once. 

*Then,' returned the Nestor of Hamp- 
shire, * don't ever join any party unless you are 
vM paid. Politics are a mistake. Let the 
caantiy take care of itself' 



Having uttered these words. Sir Frank 
Starling leaned back on his pillows, and rest- 
ed himself for half a minute. 

* As to the estate,' he continued, when he 
had regained strength, * never give your tenants 
leases / Never give a lease on any considera- 
tion whatever ! Remember that K you let 
your farms on leases, your tenants will get a 
great deal too much money out of you, and 
you would get half the right amount of def- 
erence from them. As for their respect, love, 
attachment, pah! — squeeze them! If you 
don't, they will squeeze you !' 

Again the djdng baronet held his peace ; 
reclinmg upon his pillow, and apparently 
strengthening himself for the effort for further 
speech. 

He was silent for half a minute. 

He was silent for a minute. 

Dr. Seeley and Mr. Mumford, Rupert and 
Mr. Purfleet, were surprised at the duration 
of the pause. 

Then suddenly they all became simul- 
taneously alarmed. 

Dr. Seeley hastily took hold of the baronet's 
^vrist, and examined his countenance. 

Raising his face and regarding his three 
companions, Dr. Seeley, a few seconds later, 
observed : * Sir Frank Starling is dead ! The 
Nestor of Hampshire is no more !' 

* What a loss !' murmured Mr. Mumford. 
* What a loss to the county !' 

Yes, the spirit of that shrewd, selfish, sor- 
did, cruel old man had returned to the God 
who gave it, almost immediately after his lips 
had uttered those last words, * As for their 
respect, love, attachment, pah! Squeeze 
them ! Kyou don't, they will squeeze you 1' 



CHAPTER CVm. 

BUPEBT smith's VIEW OP HIS OWN GASB. 

RuPEftT escaped from the chamber of 
death, and returned to the walk under the 
apricot wall before the sun had quite disap- 
peared from the western horizon. 

* Rupert Smith,' he thought to himself, 
forming each thought definitely, and mental- 
ly clothing it in language to which his cautious 
lips gave no utterance, * you have pulled the 
bell ; John Chinaman is dead, and you have 
your reward. You are Sir Edward Starling, 
eighth baronet of Gamlinghay Court, county 
Hants, with a landed estate yielding in rental 
more than seven thousand pounds a year, and 
VTith funded property amounting very nearly 
to one hundred thousand pounds. You have 
played a desperate game ; but you have won. 
You have achievTed your position, and he 
must be a strange man who can drive you 
from it Edward, your younger brother, is 
dead, and till his dying day he never com- 
municated to any living creature but yourself 
the secret elf his birth. The persons who 
alone could have protected the house of Star- 
hug from your stratagem, are those who have 
contributed to its success. 

* An immoral act ! A fraud ! 

* Why so ? I do injustice to no member 
of my family, 

* How can the act be immoral which merely 
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rectifies the injustice done to me by society 
even before I was bom ? 

* Society, assuming to itself the' power 
which it hypocritically pretends to assign to 
the Most High alone, visited upon me the sin 
of my father. Whilst I was still in my mo- 
ther's womb, society branded me infamous. 
" That child," it said, " that still unborn child 
shall be a child of shame. If that child be a 
girl, no man of honor shall dare to wed her 
when she reaches womanhood, and at the 
same time avow to the world the stain of her 
parentage. If it be a male, he shall from 
childhood to the grave be deemed ignomin- 
ious by all who know the secret of his birth ; 
and though he be truthful, brave, virtuous, he 
shall not be permitted to share in privileges 
which are accorded to vile criminals. He 
shall be an outc&sty JUius nuUiuSy the son of 
no man. If his father acquire wealth, he 
shall not inherit it ; for we shall not conde- 
scend to recognize his father as his father. 
This shall be his doom — for no sin of his, but 
for the guilt of his parents." This was the 
law's decree — harsh, iniquitous, brutal — ^ut- 
tered and enforced in the name of morality ; 
and honest men and good women applaud it 
as necessary, wholesome, just. This was the 
edict of society, ere yet I had uttered one 
piteous wail in my nurse's arms ; and to the 
best of its ability, this social system, of which 
Englishmen prate with pride, has carried out 
its abominable resolve. I was my father's 
first-born, bom to him of a gentle lady ; but 
my birthright was wrested from me and given 
to his second-bom — to my young brother — 
the offsprmg of a woman-servant. Society 
plundered me, less fairly, less openly, more 
dishonorably, than the highwayman who 
meets his victim face to face. Surely, I have 
a right to defend myself against a robber, 
whether the robber be one man attacking me 
with a pistol in hand, or a multitude of men 
banded together in a social system and wrong- 
ing me with a law. If society were to detect 
me when I have taken possession of my birth- 
right, it would proclaim me felon, and con- 
demn me to bondage. Society would be in- 
dignant at my crime — my fraud. Yes, that 
society which robbed me while I was in my 
mother's womb ! 

* Tut, tut ! I am talking as though I were 
once Rupert Smith, of the Temple. 

* Years since I was Edward Smith, artist, 
of Furnival's Inn I 

*At this present time I am Sir Edward 
Starling, Baronet, the eighth baronet of Gam- 
linghay Court, county of Hants. I have rank, 
wealth, position ; surely I am an honorable 
man!' 



CHAPTER CIX. 

Sm EDWAKD STABLING WINS THE GOOD 
OPINION OF SOCIETY. 

Thus Rupert became Sir Edward Starling, 
Bart., of Gkimlinghay Court. 

The certificate of his mother's marriage was 
found in the parish church of St. An&ew's, 
Holbora ; the proof of his parentage at St. 
Brelade's, Jersey. Every link in the chain of 



evidence was complete. No one for an in- 
stant suspected that any link was either ab- 
sent or unsound. 

In subsequent pages it will be necessary to 
speak of hun sometimes as Rupert Smith, 
sometimes as Sir Edward Starling. Readers, 
therefore, are requested to bear in mind that 
the baronet and the butterfly barrister are 
one and the same person. 

Sir Edward Starling, within six weeks ot 
his grandfather's death, became a very popu- 
lar personage in the county houses of Hamp- 
shire. The name of Starlmg rose in the esti- 
mation of the county. For many years past 
it had been held in high respect. The time, 
indeed, had been when the seventh baronet 
was by no means a favorite with his neigh- 
bors, being generally esteemed a close-fisted, 
cunning, satirical, false man. But as he grew 
older and richer, he won the good opinion of 
surrounding magnates, until he was gene- 
rally spoken of as a choice specimen of what 
English gentlemen were in the olden time. 
Old age is always venerable in the eyes of 
common people— when it is rich. Whether 
Dr. Seeley would have ever called his distin- 
guished patient the Nestor of Hampshire, had 
there been heavy mortgages on the Gamling- 
hay property, the writer of these pages does 
not venture to enquire. Anyhow Rupert, on 
assuming the name and title of Sir Edward 
Starling, took possession of a name that was 
in good odor throughout the county. And 
now that the baronetcy, together with the 
broad acres and accumulated wealth of Gam- 
linghay Court, had fallen to a young man 
well-educated, personable, and of most pleas- 
ant manners, the name was more esteemed 
than it had been for many a day. The men 
of the * county set ' declared their cordial lik- 
ing for the young baronet, who was a good 
horseman, a cool hand at pistol practice, ex- 
pert at whist, admirable at billiards, and pro- 
ficient LQ athletic sports. The * young swells* 
of the best families praised his style of dress 
and social bearing. Nor were the ladies of 
the county less enthusiastic. They told ro- 
mantic stories of Sir Edward's life during his 
years of obscurity and narrow means. He 
was very clever, and had supported himself 
as an artist and a writer. He was a man 
of genius, a poet, and a painter, as well as 
a gentleman. Whether the patrician ma- 
trons and highbred girls of Hampshire would 
havie admired his literary and artistic powers 
so highly, if, instead of being a young and un- 
married possessor of ten thousand a year, he 
had been an author or a painter by profession, 
is another point about which the historian 
does not venture to enquire. 

Anyhow, Sir Edward Starling became a 
hero m his comer of Hampshire. 

Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, who had Starling 
blood in his veins, and two marriageable 
daughters at Saltmarsh Manor, claimed him 
for a kinsman. And other affectionate fathers 
who, though they had no Starling blood in 
their veins, had daughters in * society,' were 
not less eager than Sir Hugo to secure the 
new Qpmer^ regard. 

Moreover, Sir Edward Starling took cer- 
tain steps which made him regarded as a. 
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highly honorable young man amongst the 
humbler people of the county. 

For years past Gamlmghay Court had been 
a poor patron of local trade. The Nestor of 
Hampshire, in all pecuniary transactions, 
liked to get a good and give a bad shilling's 
worth for every shilling which he either paid 
or received. He had always lived with suit- 
able pomp, and been a punctual paymaster ; 
but his tradesmen and tenants never dared 
try to overreach him. Indeed, the warmest 
admirers of Nestor allowed that he loved 
money, and was not a liberal landlord. 
Young Sir Edward Starling was determined 
to win a different reputation. Bent on quiet- 
ing his conscience (for Sir Edward had a con- 
science — even Rupert Smith had certain faint 
sparks of moral rectitude) as to the mode in 
which he had acquired his wealth, he deter- 
mined to dispense it beneficently. At his 
first rent-dinner he astonished his tenants 
with an announcement that he meant to give 
them leases of their farms on more liberal 
tenns than those on which they had enjoyed 
their holdings by yearly tenure. In the same 
spirit, when the Stevenbridge tradesmen sent 
in their not altogether moderate bills for the 
funeral rites of the late baronet and Mr. 
Frank Starling, they were paid immediately 
— and with thanks. When Mr. Cofflnhead 
received his cheque he observed, in confi- 
dence, to his wife, that, much as he liked to 
do business, he should really be sorry were 
he ordered to bury the new baronet. . 

Sir Edward, also, had not been three weeks 
lord of Gamlin^hay, when he astonished Mr. 
Purfleet by saymff, * Purfleet, when my dear 
father was on his death-bed, I promised him 
that, if I ever succeeded to Gamllnghay, I 
would pay his debts — ^not, of course, the lia- 
bilities which he incurred through his con- 
nection with those ruinous companies, but his 
private debts to tradesmen. He told me that, 
if I consulted you on the matter, you would 
be able to settle the business.* 

* My dear Sir Edward,* responded the law- 
yer, gravely, * you surely do not know what 
a work you are about to undertake !* 

* That is why I come to you, to talk the 
case over. Anyhow, I mean to clear my fa- 
ther's honor. Every shilling which he would 
have paid to his old tradesmen, had he lived 
to be Sir Edward Starling, I mean to pay. 
What is the sum, in round numbers ?* 

* Principal and interest — not less than 
twenty-five thousand pounds ! A large sum !' 
slowly returned Mr. Purfleet, after a minute*s 
consideration. 

*Yes— a large sum! but still not three 
years' income from the property which I de- 
rive through being his son 1 Pay the people 
without delay; principal and interest. I 
thank Heaven that my grandfather was a 
miser, since his accumulations save me from 
the temptation to neglect my duty to my dear 
father's memory.* 

* This is most honorable ; but do reflect, my 
dear Sir Edward,? urged the lawyer, *that 
even if ^ 

* I won*t listen to a word of opposition,* re- 
turned the yoimg baronet, sternly : * I have 

£7 Fen yovL my order and you must obey me. 



I shall be angry if you sajr one word to weak- 
en my ;-esolution. I am in earnest.' 

Mr. Purfleet saw that his client was in 
earnest, and promised to do as he was bidden. 

* And now that we have settled that mat- 
ter,* continued Sir Edward, tapping the floor 
of Mr. Purfleet's oflSce, in which room this 
conversation took place, *I am going to 
astonish you again.* 

* No, sir, you cannot astonish me now. I 
am prepared for anything !* 

*You remember my old friend Rupert 
Smith — and all the circumstances of his death 
in Bendigo ? I told you all about him.* 

*You did. I recollect everything which 
you told me about the poor young man.* 

* Well ; he left some debts behind him.' 

* You are not going to pay them ?' cried 
Mr. Purfleet, opening his eyes with amaze- 
ment. *Good heavens! Sir Edward, you 
must be losing your senses ! you are mad 1' 

* You said I could not astonish you !* re- 
turned Sir Edward, with a smile. 

* You mean to say — ^you actuaUy mean to 
say — that you wish to pay the debts of a dead 
man, in whose veins there did not run a single 
drop of your blood ?* 

* Exactly so. The poor dear fellow, years 
affo, when I was very ill in Paris, saved my 
life; and I mean to save his honor from a 
stain.* 

* His honor !* 

* The sum I am about to squander on this 
sentimental fancy won*t exceed four thousand 
pounds ; at the most, it won*t make up the 
twenty-five thousand pounds which I devote 
to the payment of my father*s det)ts more 
than thirty thousand pounds. Again, I say, 
if you oppose me on this point, I shall be 
angnr.* 

After a pause he added, * Bless you, my 
dear Mr. Purfleet, you need not be frightenea. 
I am not a foolish spendthrift. Poverty, my 
dear old friend, has taught me the real value 
of money. Now I have wealth I shall not 
waste it ; but it is my opinion that I cannot 
spend a few thousands better than in liqui- 
dating the debts which my friend regarded 
as debts of honor. My dear sir, you were 
my father's very dear personal friend, as well 
as his legal adviser! Recall him to your 
mind, his generous temper and fine chivalric 
sense of right, and then say if you do not 
think that he, were he in my position, Would 
act as I have resolved to act.' 

This stroke touched the lawyer — dry, for- 
mal, plodding man though he was. Had Ru- 
pert been a mere business man, Mr. Purfleet 
would have persisted in thinking him mad ; 
but, on second thoughts, he deemed romantic 
sentiment grateful in a person of his client's 
wealth and aristocratic descent. 

* Gad, Sir Edward ! you are your father's 
own son! Your conduct is just what he 
would have been guilty of in his best days !* 
the solicitor exclaimed, enthusiastically ; and 
tlien, in a justificatory tone, he added, *and, 
after all, since it is your humor to do it, why 
should you not drop a few thousands on this 
strange prank as well as make away with 
them on the turf?' 

*That is my own feeling/ returned Sir 
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Edward. * So see to it, Purfleet, without de- 
lay. I can't tell you the names of the credit- 
ors, any more than I can state the different 
amounts wldch you will have to pay. You 
must put an aavertisement in the * Times,* 
requesting all persons who have claims on 
the estate of Rupert Smith, formerly of the 
Temple, to send in their demands to you.* 

Mr. Purfleet considered for half a minute, 
and then said, * It will be a strange business. 
The creditors will want to know how I come 
to move in the mattter. What position shall 
I assume ? You must give me more definite 
mstructions.* 

*Our plan is clear. You must advertise 
that Rupert Smith, formerly of Essex Court, 
Temple, died in Australia at the close of last 
year, leaving an estate and a will; and you 
must represent that you are acting for the 
executor.* 

Did he leave a vrill ?* 

* Yes,* answered Sir Edward Starling, tak- 
Mg from his pocket the will which he had 
made in 1847, * and here it is. Shortly before 
we left England he had a few hundred pounds 

. Ji hand, and the humor seized him to make 
a will. Here it is, a simple document, ap- 
pointing me sole executor, and directing me 
to pay his debts out of his estate, and then 
hand over the surplus to Miss Henrietta 
Guerdon, of Hampton Court Palace: Miss 
Guerdon is a maiden lady, living at Hampton 
Court with her mother. She was an old 
family friend, and had rendered him an im- 
portant service, which he wished to repay by 
leaving her any money of which he might 
die possessed.* 

* Your friend must have had an imagina- 
tive and sanguine temper,* observed Mr. Fur- 
fleet, taking the will from Sir Edward's 
hands. 'How could he hope to die rich; 
pauper and indebted as he was ?* 

* He was imaginative and sanguine,' Rupert 
replied, quietly. * He was also such an in- 
genious and lucky fellow that, when he was 
m the midst of his difficulties, I used to assure 
him that some fine dav he would drop into a 
handsome fortune without working hard for 
it. He was a strange fellow, always acting 
and talking as if he were sure of acquiring 
wealth wifiiout exertion. As you never saw 
him, I cannot give you even a faint idea of 
his eccentricities in money matters. 

* Umph I Well, the will is formal ; I must 
proceed upon it. If you will come with me 
as far as Chancery Lane, and make an affida- 
vit of his death, 1 will immediately get pro- 
bate of this last testament, and proceed to dis- 
pose of the testator's wealth. I am afraid 
there will not be a great surplus for Miss 
Guerdon when the debts are paid.* 
, These concludmg words were spoken satir- 
ically. 

They elicited the following answer : * There 
will be 3,265^. lis. surplus, and you will pay 
it to Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court Palace.* 

* I won*t,' said the solicitor, stoutly. 

* Then I shsdl get another lawyer to execute 
my wishes.* 

Mr Purfleet saw that obedience was the 
only course open to him. I 



Before Rupert bade Mr. Purfleet adieu, 
he made an affidavit certifying his own 
death in Pig-sty Gully, Bendigo, Victoria, 
Australia, and representing that he had wit- 
nessed it. 

The next day Rupert, through his attorney, 
obtained in Doctors* Commons probate of 
his own will. 

In the course of the following week adver- 
tisements appeared in the daily papers, re- 
questing the creditors of the late Rupert 
Smith, Esq., formerly of the Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, to send in to Messrs. Purfleet, Her- 
ring, and Smallcrof t, of Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
their claims on the estate of the deceased 
gentleman. 

* Now my conscience is easy, and the one 
solitary element of insecurity has been re- 
moved from my enviable position,' thought 
Sir Edward Starling, when he had taken 
these measures to relieve his father's memory 
and the honor of his former self from the 
stain of debt. * Creditors have strangely sharp 
eyes for detecting their debtors, however clev- 
erly they may be disguised ; and so long as 
my old traaesmen were unpaid, I should 
never walk the streets of London without 
fearinffan awkward rencontre with an angry 
dun. But now that my creditors have re- 
ceived the most conclusive and mtisfacioi'y 
proof of Rupert Smith's death. Sir Edward 
Starling may walk into the shops, and be 
sure that, even if they should detect a resem- 
blance between him and .their old debtor, 
they will not, even for an instant, suspect the 
identity of the two characters. The mere 
resemblance! — that need not disturb me. 
Time, travel, and my luxuriant beard and 
moustaches, have so far changed me that to 
the sharpest eye it would be no more than a 
mere resemblance. And what man is there 
walking the streets of London who has not 
" his double" in the same vast city ? What 
man who is not frequently addressed by 
wajrfarers, mistaking him for some one else ? 
Was there not for years walking the streets 
of the West-end a man (a well-known painter) 
so like the great Duke of Wellington that his 
Grace's admirers — ay, members of the Upper 
House— used to bow to him,' and the sentries 
at the Horse Guards present arms to him, 
the painter of the hatUe which the Duke won f 
The resemblance ! — ^that will not trouble me. 
As I now stand, my personal resemblance 
to Edward Smith, of Fumival's Inn, is far 
.stronger than my likeness to Rupert of the 
Temple. Perchance his old friends will meet 
me and detect the resemblance. If they ad- 
dress me as their old friend I shall answer 
them in that character. If they don't accost 
me, they will get no recognition. Haply the 
story will leak out that the artist Edward 
Smith has become a wealthy baronet ; and 
his old friends will accuse him of being puffed 
up with prosperity, and too proud to claim 
acquaintance with his former chums. Well, 
that accusation will not pain me. 

* Moreover, it is pleasant to me to know 
that Miss Henrietta Guerdon, of Hampton 
Court Palace, has sufficient means for the 
wants of a single gentlewoman. 
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*Ye8, my conscience is easy, and I feel 
comfortabld.' 

Little did Sir Edward Starling imagine 
what uncomfortable consequences were des- 
tined to ensue from one of the measures on 
which he thus congratulated himself 

Men need be yery cautious when they 
prove their own wills. 



CHAPTER CX, 

m WHICH A GIANT REAPPEARS, BBOKEN 
AND MUCH SUBDUED. 

The reader's attention should be especially 
directed to one of many other clever devices 
by which Sir Edward Starling sourfit to add 
to the security^ of his position. In July — the 
month following that in which his grand- 
father djied — Rupert passed several days in 
town, considering affairs of business with Mr. 
Purfleet, and spending most of his leisure 
hours in the society of certain gentlemen who 
were members of leading Hampshire fami- 
lies. Of these gentlemen. Lord Henry Deep- 
drain and Sir Hugo Saltmarsh were anxious 
to introduce him to the clubs of which they 
were members. Lord Henry was a member 
of the Carlton, the Oxford and Cambridge, 
and the Rhododendron ; and he urged Rupert 
to become a candidate for admission into the 
head-quarters of the Conservative party, and 
also into the Rhododendron, which was es- 
teemed one of the most eligible clubs in town. 
Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, who professed liberal 
politics, endeavored to carry the young baro- 
net into the Reform. To the arguments of 
his two friends Sir Edward Starlm^ replied : 
*I won't join a political club until I* have 
chosen my side in politics — a choice, by the 
way, which I am in no hurry to make ; but 
of course I must have a club. An English 
gentleman of the nineteenth century who has 
not a London club is a social anomaly, and I 
detest social anomalies. So, until I can look 
about me, and make up my mind whether I 
ought to be Whig or Tory, I think a quiet, 
gentlemanlike, well-reputed club, like the 
Rhododendron, is the club for my purpose. 
I' never entered it in my life ; but the excel- 
lence of its dinners and the science of its 
whist-players have been reported to me.' 

Sir Edward's wish was soon achieved. 

Lord Henry Deepdratn was a member of 
the Rhododendron committee, which com- 
mittee enjoyed privileges enabling them to 
elect a certain number of members annually 
over the heads of older candidates. His lord- 
ship engaged to exercise his influence in Sir 
Edward's behalf; and so well did he observe 
his promise that, at the next monthly meet- 
ing of the committee, Rupert was preferred 
before six hundred gentlemen who had long 
been hopmg to become members of the Rho- 
dodendron, and was elected a partner in tJlie 
club to which he had belonged from the out- 
set of his first London career. His entrance 
into the fraternity was remarkable. As he 
had given notice to the secretary in 1847 of 
his intention to leave England, his name re- 
mained on the list of members throughout 
the entire period of his absence from his na- 



tive land, and it still stood on the books at 
the time when he rejoined the society as a 
new member. The announcement m the 
* Times,' addressed to the creditors of the late 
Rupert Smith, Esq., not having met the sec- 
retary's eye, that vigilant officer had not 
erased the barrister's name from the club- 
roU; consequently Rupert Smith, Esquire, 
alias Sir Edward Starling, enjoyed the pecu- 
liar honor of a double membership in one of 
the most fashionable of existing West-end 
clubs. 

Having taken root in good society. Sir Ed- 
ward Starling bethought himself, * I have a 
good income and a nne establishment ; my 
chief want, now, is a wife — a want easily 
supplied in Hampshire, where every country- 
house has three or four marriageable daugh- 
ters. The world won't rest till there is a Lady 
Starling at Gamlinghay Court, and it is in- 
cumbent on me to satisfy the world. Ah ! 
if I could dare to dare to do it, I woidd make 
full reparation to little Kitty Kent. I would 
seek her out, and when I had discovered her 
I would say : " Now, accept this proof that I 
am a man of honor, and that in my heart I 
always loved you. I have wealth, honor, in- 
fluence; come and share them." This is 
what I should like to do, but I dare not do it 
She knovrs too much of my real age, and I 
dare not trust her with my secret No ; I 
must act as though she were dead, 'and very 
likely she is dead.' 

These thoughts passed through Sir Edward 
Starling's mind as he sat one afternoon, at the 
beginning of November 1854, in the Rhodo- 
dendron library. 

These thoughts disturbed him ; and as it was 
a fine, dry, wmdy afternoon, he decided to 
take a saunter on the pavements of Pall Mali 
and St. James's Street, and by exercise scat- 
ter his unpleasant recollections of Kitty Kent, 
and also get an appetite for djpner. 

An hour later, when the street lamps had 
been lit, and the windows of the club-houses 
were luminous, he was walking slowly past 
the entrance of the Reform Club, when a voice 
accosted him. 

* Ah, Starling, where are you off to V 

* To my club, to dinner.' 

*No, no,' answered Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, 
come and dine with me. I want to talk to 
you about our pack. We had a superb run 
yesterday, and I am going down by the train 
this evemng, so that! may be " out " to-mor- 
row.' 

* You won't have too much time for din- 
ner.' 

* No ; that is why I press you to join me at 
feeding. I have only an hour and a half— to 
order my dinner, eat it, and sit over my wine. 
I want to have a few words with you, but 
time is too precious for me to spend it in talk 
alone. We must talk and dine at the same 
time. Come in.' 

* Very good ; I will join you.' 

Before ten minutes had passed, the two 
Hampshire baronets were dming at a table 
in the strangers' room of the Reform Club. 

The dinner was good, the wine good ; the 
talk, for the most part, about sport m Hamp* 
shire. 
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. * Your Hansom is at the door, Sir Hugo,* 
said a servant to the elder baronet, as the 
clock in the dining-room pointed to half-past 
seven. 

* All right I let it wait. I have ten minutes 
more, — so bring another jug of claret.* 

At this moment, a tall, massive, and impos- 
ing man entered the room. His height and 
style showed that at one time he had been a 
powerful and grand specimen of the creature 
man; but his closely-shorn face was. marked 
with lines of care and sickness, and his figure 
drooped — though from beneath his large, 
black eye-brows a pair of keen, piercing, 
burning eyes emitted a light which showed 
that the fire of vital energy was by no means 
extinct in the broken giant. 

* Ah, Newbolt, how are you ?* exclaimed 
Sir Hugo Saltmarsh, catching the eye of the 
great man. * For whom are you looking in 
Sie strangers* room ? I see by your face that 
you have not found him.* 

* I was looking for a friend who promised 
to be here an hour since ; but it is the fashion 
for men not to keep their engagements now- 
a-days,* observed John Harrison Newbolt, 
crustily. 

* Sit down, man, and have a glass of clar- 
et,* said Sir Hugo. 

* I have just ordered a bottle into the other 
room.* 

* Have it brought here. There are not so 
many people in town that old friends need 
keep out of each other*s way.* 

* * Well,* said Mr. Newbolt, looking at one 
of the club-servants, ' have my wine brought 
here.* 

* That*s right,* said Sir Hugo, greatly de- 
lighted. * Ajid now let me introduce you to 
my kinsman and neighbor. Sir Edward Star- 
ling. Starling, my boy, this big, burly, claret 
guzzling sinner is John Harrison Newbolt, the 
Radical Boanerges of the House of Commons.* 

* I have much pleasure in making your ac- 
quaintance,* bluntly observed the giant, turn- 
ing his keen eyes on Rupert. 

For five minutes the conversation turned 
on the day*s gossip of the town : a fire in the 
city, the death of an opera dancer by fire, 
the rumored assassination of the Emperor of 
the French, the latest intelligence of the Rus- 
sian war. 

* Sir Edward Starling,* said John Harrison 
Newbolt, stopping Sir Hugo Saltmarsh in the 
middle of a sentence, * I have been examining 
you intently since my introduction, and, un- 
less I am greatly mistaken, we are old 
friends.* 

* We are,* answered Sir Edward Starling. 

* I recognized you immediately you entered 
the room ; and I should have hailed you as 
an old friend, only I did not know if you 
would like me the better for reminding you 
of old times.* 

; * I imderstand, I understand,* answered the 
giant, his cheek flushing for the instant. 

* Yes, sir ; you were associated with an old 
trouble of mine, that is true. But it is my rule 
to regard bygones as bygones.* 

*What?* burst m Sir Hugo Saltmarsh. 

* Did you know my young kinaman when his 
name was Smith?* 



* Yes,* observed Rupert, answering for the. 
giant ; * when I lived in an inn of law, and 
dabbled with art.* 

* Ah !' said Sir Hugo, turning to the mem- 
ber for Harling, and speaking with a frank- 
ness for which his daughters would not have 
thanked him had they heard him. * Times 
have changed with my young kinsman since 
then. He is now the richest baronet in my 
division of Hampshire. All the girls in the 
county want him for a husband ; all the fa- 
thers and mothers want to catch him for a 
son-in-law. Bedad ! I have two daughters — i 
and if the laws of the land permitted it, I 
should be well pleased to let my young kins- 
man marry both of them.* 

Sir Hugo, be it known, had been drinking 
claret very fast since the entrance of Mr. 
Newbolt. 

* By Jove I! he added. * I am two minutes 
after my time. If my Hansom has not a good 
horse, I shall miss the train. Here, Newbolt, 
as you and Starling are old friends, I may 
commit him to your care. If he wishes to 
indulge in the wme-cup, make him drunk. If 
he wishes for a cigar take him to the smoking 
room. Good-bye, Starling, my boy, and come 
down to Hampshire as soon as you can.* 

* Which shall we do ?' asked the member 
for Harling, with a dash of his old boisterous 
cordiality, when Sir Hugo Saltmarsh had re- 
tired, * get drunk or have a cigar?* 

* I have had enough wine.* 

* I have not had enough^ although I had 
more than is good for me. Ah, my dear sir, 
you see me much altered — time has robbed 
me and enriched you. I cannot drink as I 
did eight years since.* 

* Then we will adjourn to the smoking- 
room.' 

* By all means.* 

The two men— the young baronet and the 
old member of the House of Commons— went 
to the smoking-room. 

Till Rupert had smoked an inch of his ci- 
gar, he was in doubt whether Mr. Newbolt 
had detected his identity with the butterfly 
barrister of the Temple.* It at flrst seemed to 
him possible that tiie member for Harling 
deemed him to be his old protege^ Edward. 
The baronet saw need of caution. If the gi- 
ant had really detected him, Rupert saw that 
it would be useless to pretend that there was 
a mistake as to his identity. Much as he 
wished Mr. Newbolt to think him the same 
man who had formerly taught Flo painting, 
he had neither nerve nor foolhardiness to face 
the giant and say, * I am not the man you 
think me. I am your old friend, Edward I* 
Years since he had said to Edward, when 
speaking of the giant's eye, * It is a terrible 
eye ; I could not tell it a lie if I tried.* At 
the same time, he saw the importance of as- 
certaining whether he was known to the 
member for Harling, as the whilom Rupert 
Smith, of the Temple. 

His doubts were soon put at rest. 

'* Sir Mward,* said John Harrison Newbolt 
in a lo^voice (there were but few people in 
the smoking-room, and the two companions 
sat in. a comer where it was possible for them 
to ^aVe a confidential chat without bein^ 
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overheard), *you alluded just now to past 
times. What has become of your old cl\um, 
Edward Smith, the artist ? He has altogether 
disappeared.* 

* He knows I am Rupert,* thought Sir Ed- 
ward. Good ! Then my best policy will be 
to tell him the exact truth about my brother. 
Of course, I shall not let oat the fact of our 
relationship.' 

* He /«M altogether disappeared,* responded 
Rupert : * he is dead.* 

* Good heavens ! dead V ejaculated the mljm- 
ber for Harling. 

Whereupon, in low voice. Sir Edward 
Starling gave his companion a comparatively 
truthfm sketch of the wanderings and experi- 
ences of Rupert and Edward Smith, from the 
time of their departure from England in 1847, 
until the death of the latter in Australia. 

*8ir Edward,* observed John Harrison 
Newbolt, when he had heard Rupert's story 
to the close, * you can render me a great ser- 
vice.* 

* I would gladly do you any service.' 

* You know, of course, about a certain dif- 
ference which I and your poor friend had ; — 
indeed, you alluded to it just now.* 

* Yes, he told me all about it You acted as 
most fathers would have done.' 

* Sir, I was in the wrong ; grievously in the 
wrong. He had not been gone a twelvemonth 
when I did my best to &id him. I sent a 
messenger to Rome, who of course could get 
no tidings of him in that city. If I could 
have found him he would have been my son- 
in-law. Anyhow, I would have asked his 
pardon, and begged him to be my son-in-law. 
I tell you, sir, that I bitterly repent my con- 
duct in that matter. My conduct nearly 
killed my daughter, put the first nail in my 
own coffin, and may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the cause of his death. Yes,^ I repent my 
conduct on his account, my own account, and 
her account* 

* On Tier account ? She is well V 

* She has recovered herself wonderftilly — 
indeed she is well ; but, but ^ 

*I understand; you think that she still 
dwells too much upori old times ?* 

* Exactly. But about the service I ask of 
you?* 

* I am listening.' 

* Will you call on her and tell her the story 
of his death — simply, gently, pathetically — as 
you have just now told it to me ? She ought 
to know the fact, and no tongue could com- 
municate it to her more impressively and 
soothingly than your own. I think if she 
heard your story she would take a fresh start 
in life, and I should still live to see her 
married.* 

* My dear sir, it will give me the greatest 
pleasure to render you such a service, and I 
feel it a compliment that you ask such help of 
me. But I must have a little further talk with 
you, l^efore I see the lady.* 

' True I true I Where can I call on you ?* 

* I am staying for a few days at Pratt*s 
Hotel, Jermyn Street' 

* May I call on you to-morrow morning be- 
tween ten and twelve V 

*IshaUbeathome.' 



* Then let us drop this subject now. It is 
not a very suitable topic for the smoking- 
room of a club.' 



CHAPTER CXL 

BUFEBT SSOTH FLAYS THE F ABT OF COIC- 
FOBTEB. 

Sm Edwabd Stabling had an interview 
with J(^m Harrison Newbolt on the follow- 
ing' day, and he was greatly aflFected by the 
clmnge which time hSd wrought in the once 
vigorous man. 

The member for Harling was no longer the 
boisterous, overbearing, self-confident giant 
Had he not become far other than he was 
when our readers first made his acquaintance, 
he would not have condescended to speak 
with a comparative stranger about a delicate 
episode in his family history. Free living 
had broken his originally strong constitution ; 
and though the precarious state of his health 
demand^ a quiet and prudent life, he had 
not fortitude enough to withdraw from prac- 
tical turmoil. Moreover, he had reached a 
period of life when even those who have hus- 
banded their powers see the grave close at 
their feet. * I know I shall soon drop from 
the stage, but I am resolved to die in harness,' 
he said to Rupert, displaying in the speech 
quite as much pettishness and moral coward- 
ice as manly courage. 

In the afternoon of that same day Sir Ed- 
ward Starling called at the Clock House and 
saw Flo, who had been prepared to receive 
him. 

Lovely and winsome as was the girl with 
whom Edward had fallen in love, Rupert was 
surprised at finding her so &ultlessly beauti- 
ful, (rentle in speech and maimer, graceftd 
in form and movement, expressing in her 
delicate fiice the tenderness and dignity of 
her sex, she had become a woman, whose 
pre-eminent personal charms placed her above 
rival, above the envy of the most envious. 
To see her was to love her ; to love her was 
to wish to be grandly good 

* Sir Edward Starlmg,* she said, in a sad, 
clear tone, * papa told me this morning the 
chief fact that you have to tell me now. I can 
bear whatever you have to say ; for I have 
long since regarded him as dead ; have long 
since ceased to love him with my old ^rlish 
love. My mourning for him is over. Still I 
should like to hear you speak about him, 
though he has many years been nothing to me 
but a memory of distant happiness.* 

These were her first words after she had 
given Rupert her hand, and a8siu*ed him that 
he was a welcome visitor. 

There were no tears in her steady-gazing 
eyes ; the air of subdued sorrow on her coun- 
tenance — an air of habitual pensiveness, in 
no degree tainted with harsh gloom — so % 
touched Rupert's sensitiveness that, ere he 
could utter a word in reply, he felt warm 
drops upon his cheeks. 

1 Having regained self-command, he fidfilled 
his promise to her &ther, and told her with 
simple pathos the story of Edward*8 wande^ 
ings and of his death. He did not dwell on the 
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hardships of those terrible months in Bendigo, 
or linger needlessly on the horrors of her lov- 
er's last days. He was silent as to many par- 
ticulars with which the reader is familiar ; and 
exercising his imagination, he described to 
her the spot where Edward lay in his last 
rest. He told how on his death-bed Edward 
had said to him : * If you should live and re- 
tmn to England, and should ever see her, tell 
her in how pleasant a place you laid me to 
rest ; tell her that you put the lock of hair — 
Iwr own hair — on my breast before you looked 
at me for the last time.* He told her, also, 
how he dug Edward's grave with his own 
hands, placed him gently in it, read over it 
the words of the burial service, covered it 
with green turf and pleasant flowers, and re- 
turned to England, mourning for one whom 
he had loved better than his own life. 

With great tact and subtlety, and with a 
poet's music, he told her this stupendous lie. 

And when she had heard him to the end, 
and he rose to take his leave, the gentle 
creature, in a voice of innocent gratitude and 
affection, but with no par ing smile, said, 
* Dear Sir Edward Starling, I am very thank- 
ful to you. I shall always regard you as an 
old, true friend — for you loved him.' 

Whereupon Rupert kissed Flo's hand with 
chivalric respect and went away. 

On the occasion of this visit Rupert did 
not see Ida. 



CHAPTER CXII. 

A MOMENTOUS RESOLUTION. 

As Rupert drove back to London, after his 
visit to Muswell Hill, he thought to himself 
thus: — 

* Why should I not make Florence New- 
bolt my wife ? 

* As for little Kitty Kent, be she living or 
dead, I have resolved to dismiss her from my 
mind, and allow no thought of her to in- 
fluence my conduct. On that I am deter- 
mined. 

* Why, then, should I not marry Flo ? 

* I do not disguise from myseljf that Mr. 
Newbolt's recognition of me is an untoward 
event ; although there is no absolute neces- 
sity that it should lead to disaster. A man 
in the position of the member for Harling, 
who knows that I am the same Rupert Smith 
whose death has been announced in the 
* Times ' (strange, by the way, that he should 
not have seen and remembered that advertise- 
ment), is likely to gossip about me, and unin- 
tentionally cause me discomfort. It is my 
policy to shut the mouth of any man on that 
subject. Well, if I make myself his son-in- 
law, I can reasonably bind him and his child- 
ren to secrecy with regard to my old life. I 
can represent to them — my father-in-law, my 
wife, and my sisters — that I reflect with 
shame on my old ignominious existence, 
when I skulked under a false name. I shall 
make it an affair of family dignity; and, as 
the dignity of my family will concern the 
dignity of ihm femily also, they will main- 
tam a discreet silence, if they overhear any 
allusion made to Ruoert Smith, formerly of 



the Temple. Ergo, by marrying Miss Flor- 
ence Newbolt, I shall most effectually dam up 
a channel through which trouble may flow to 
me, if I leave it alone. Moreover, if, in aftei 
years, there should be any unpleasant e%- 
clandre^ and an attempt should be made by 
anybody to dispossess me of Gamlinghay, I 
shall have two women — who, being women, 
are of course morbidly sensitive of the world's 
opinion — to act on my side. When I have 
them in my power they will swear that I was 
once upon a time their art-professor, rather 
then submit to social degradation. So, at a 
moment of possible peril those who could 
bear killing testimony against me will find it 
advisable either to perjure themselves in my 
defence, or, at least, to hold their tongues. 

* Clearly, these are reasons why 1 should 
ally myself with the Newbolt family. 

* Again — as to the lady. 

* She is supremely beautiful, and in every 
respect such a woman as I should like to have 
for my wife. 

* She will bring me a fortune ; which will 
make good the large sums of money which I 
have just expended — not without a selfish 
object, I am proud to say — in paying the 
debts of my father and Rupert Smith. 

* She already feels affection for me as Ed- 
ward's friend ; and, by skilfully playing upon 
her old love for my beloved friend, 1 shall 
easily win her. 

*If I make her my wife I shall, under 
favorable circumstances, contribute to her 
happiness; for, unless I am mistaken, she 
will never know the joys of wedded life 
should she not marry me. Her old love for 
Edward will prevent her from ever marrying 
any man but myself. Ergo, in raising her to 
be my bride I shall be contributing to the 
happiness of my species. I shall be doing a 
moral act. 

* Surely I have reasons enough for the step. 

* Already I enjoy poor Edward's name, title, 
wealth and social influence. Artistic fitness 
requires that I should win the woman whom 
he loved. 

* Yes I I will many Florence Newbolt.' 



CHAPTER CXIII. 

Sm EDWAKD STABLING ACHIEVES HIS 
OBJECT. 

Having formed his resolution, it is need] ess 
to say that Sir Edward Starling acted upon 
it. 

Forthwith he became an almost daily 
visitor at the Clock House, which, though 
changed in many respects, was as hospitable 
as in days of yore. 

The mansion had lost some of its former 
inmates. Mrs. Buddie, soon after Edward's 
departure, took her key-basket to another 
world. Whilst Rupert was making the 
voyage from Australia to England Philip 
Tiirvey resigned oflSce in the Clock House, 
and retired to the cemetery hard by. For 
years the Grand Vizier had suffered from 
general dropsy — a malady which affected his 
ancles so that he could no longer enjoy 
daily perambulations about the Clock House 
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grounds and the lanes of Homscy and High- 
gate. More trying, however, than its effects 
on his ancles, were the consequences of the 
disease on his chest. He took to wheezing, 
panting, gasping, gurgling, choking. His 
powers of elocution deserted him, and for 
months together he was not heard to speak a 
word relating to the pursuits of * Har Hays.* 
At length the end came, and honest Philip 
Turvey moved away to the undiscovered 
country. 

And where waa Miss Louisa Martin whilst 
the Grand Vizier was thus slowly descending 
the downward slope to death ? By his side, 
^stening to the brief, digointed utterances of 
those hps which erst poured upon her 
streams of sonorous poetry ? No. She was 
in the arms of Thomas — Thomas Hutchin- 
son, the footman. Alas I for the fickleness of 
woman ! In the summer of 1848 Thomas 
Hutchinson's bachelor uncle (formerly part- 
ner in the house of Hutchinson, Linchpin, 
and Hutchinson, knackers, Whitechapel) 
died, leaving Thomas a fortume of fifteen 
hundred pounds. Before autumn was at an 
end Thomas had quitted service, married 
Miss Louisa Martin, and taken the Wedding- 
Ring tavern. Passion-flower Road, St. Johirs 
Wood. The historian is not using too strong 
language when he ventures to say that the 
Grand Vizier was deeply woimded by Miss 
Louisa's desertion. From the day of her 
marriage he avoided as far as he could all in- 
tercourse with women. Ida and Flo he 
condescended to address with urbanity even 
to the last, but the female servants of the 
Clock House trembled before his disdainful 
gaze. When the newness and first sharpness 
of his grief had passed away he we;it in stead- 
ily for water on the chest. 

But apart from the disappearance of these 
important personages, and the alteration in 
Mr. Newbolt's health and appearance, the 
Clock House was much the same hospitable 
dwelling in 1854 that it had been eight years 
earlier. 

Rupert soon found himself at home in it — 
not less at home, indeed, than Edward had 
formerly been. 

To John Harrison Newbolt the young bar- 
onet's society was a most acceptable change. 

And Ida — though she still retained some- 
thing of her first instinctive aversion for Ru- 
pert—could not do otherwise than welcome 
Edward's tried and faithful friend. She did 
more. She not only pressed him to be a fre- 
quent visitor at Muswell Hill ; but, in pri- 
vate, she confessed to Flo that she enter- 
tained friendship and warm admiration for 
Sir Edward Starling, and reflected with re- 
gret on the uncharitable and unjust judgment 
which she had formed in past days of the 
butterfly barrister. 

For soon the watchful Ida discovered that 
Sir Edward Starling felt chivalric tender- 
ness and warm affection for her beautiful sis- 
ter—that beautiful sister whom his mtimate 
friend had loved when she was still in the 
bud of girlhood. And far from feeling disin- 
clination for the arrangement to which Sir 
Edward's attentions pointed, Ida greatly de- 
sired to see Flo accept the position offered to 



her. * He must be an honorable man ; and I 
ought to blush for my unreasonable preju- 
dice against him jrears ago,' thought Ida. 

* His romantic affection for Edward, and his 
conduct in paving his father's debts, prove 
that he is an honorable man. I think Flo 
might love him ; though I am sure that she 
never could be induced to marry any one 
else. Yes ! if she were to become Lady Star- 
ling, of Gamlinghay Court, she would have a 
position of honor — a sphere of usefulness — 
she would be the wife of an honest and high- 
ly-educated gentleman, and would become 
the mother of children who would keep the 
fountains of hope alive in her heart.* 

When, therefore, one bright day in the 
middle of January, 1855, Flo entered the 

* study,' where her sister was writing, and 
said, m a voice of great agitation, * Dear Ida, 
Sir Edward Starling has just left me, and I 
want to speak with you,' the elder sister 
raised her face from her book quickly, and 
with joy — for she was assured, by Flo's ox- 
cited tone, that her desire was accomplished. 

* When he had said it all to me,' said Flo, 
concluding her account of what had passed 
between her and Rupert, * I told him that my 
love for him was a consequence of my old 
love. Yes, I told him that. I said that he 
must not look away jfrom that fact. I ac- 
knowledged that I was very grateful to hina. 
and that he was very dear to me ; but still, I 
told him, that he must not forget the past ; 
and then, I said, that if he could be satisfied 
with such love, I would be his wife — ^and, by 
God's help, make him a good wife. And he 
answered, " I shall always delight to remem- 
ber your part in the past. One cause of my 
great love for you is the knowledge that you 
loved my friend !" And then, Ida, I let him 
—kiss me— and so — so— it is done.' 

Having made her confession, Flo kissed 
Ida passionately, and began to cry over her, 
even as she often cried over that true sister 
in past years when she first saw that her love 
for Edward was hopeless. 

* Dear Flo, my own darling child,* said Ida, 
cossetting the lovely woman, * you have no 
reason to be unhappy. You have made me 
very glad^ for I feel certain that the hand of 
Goa is doing this thing.* 



CHAPTER CXrV. 

A WEDDING AT HORNSEY CHURCH. 

Flo having accepted Sir Edward Starling, 
there was no good reason apparent why they 
should not be married without delay. 

As to the time of her wedding, Flo was 
quite happy to leave that point to fie judg- 
ment and taste of others. Ida, who had no 
faith in long engagements as conducive to 
happiness after marriage, wished her sister to 
become Lady Starling, at the latest, before 
the close of the London season. Sir Edward 
Starling, of course, had a bridegroom*s impa- 
tience to bear away his bride. And John 
Harrison Newbolt was so eager for the event 
that he fretted irritably when Flo suggested 
that September or October would be a suita- 
ble season for her wedding. 
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After much discussion it was decided that 
Flo and Sir Edward should be married at 
HoKisey Church on the second Tuesday of 
May. 

And when that second Tuesday in May ar- 
rived, it was as blithe, glad, balmy a day as 
May month ever had. 

It was the wish of Ida and Flo that the 
wedding should be a quiet affair, and the first 
arrangements for it were laid on a very mod- 
est scale. But as the day drew near it be 
came manifest to the conspirators that, if they 
attempted to achieve their purpose without 
inviting the personal inspection of the main 
body of their acquaintance, they would give 
offence and sow heart-burning in every di- 
rection. A rich baronet did not enter the 
Newbolt family every day. The giant's mar- 
ried daughters asserted their right to be heard 
in the family council, and maintained that 
the prestige of the * Newbolt connection,* re- 
quired that\he marriage of their dear sister 
Flo with so distinguished a match as Sir Ed- 
ward Starling should not be solemnized in a 
hole-and-corner fashion. The married daugh- 
ters said they could never again look society 
in the face if they, their husbands, all their 
children, and some of their most intimate 
friends, were not Invited to the church and 
the breakfast on the * auspicious occasion.* 
It was true, argued the married sisters, that 
their darling sister Flo was about to enter 
the ranks of the aristocracy, and soar hi^h 
above the meridian of commerce, but still 
her estimation and position in those conspic- 
uous ranks would be improved by such a de- 
monstration of the familj opulence at Mus- 
well Hill as should convince the bridegroom 
and his friends that Lady Starling was no 
mere petty broker's child. For ten days Flo 
and Ida made a stand against the married 
sisters, who, as their offspring increased in 
weight, and their father became less energetic 
and dictatorial, had steadily regained their 
influence in the * old home.' The giant had 
ceased to contend with them; and, instead of 
scolding them manfully in his old fashion 
when they gave themselves airs, he merely 
contemplated a final assertion of every Eng- 
lishman's right to be a tyrant in his own 
household, by a series of codicils to his last 
will and testament, which codicils should 
convince the contumacious married daugh- 
ters that he had never really given in to 
them. 

But on the question of the wedding there 
was a coalition of the forces usually antag- 
onistic. John Harrison Newbolt sided with 
his married daughters. He was by no means 
for hiding the splendor of his triumph 
from the world. During the winter he 
had suffered from steady decay of consti- 
tution ; but he had outlived icy winter, and 
keen March winds, and April showers ; the 
warm sun of May was at hand ; and the man 
of sanguine temperament saw at least one 
more summer's enjoyment before hinl. He 
would be happy while he could ; he would 
thoroughly enjoy his favorite daughter's wed- 
ding ; and the more guests he should have in 
his house to admire the richness of Lady 
Starling's wedding presents and bridal attire, 
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and drink Lady Starling's health in sparkling 
wine, the more he would enjoy himself. So 
overjoyed and exultant was the broken giant 
at the prospect of his daughter's elevation, he 
chuckled to himself with insolent self-glorifi- 
cation, and in his old noisy, boastful way, 
told his friends in the City— how he had al- 
ways made up his mind that his lovely 
daughter should make a great match ; how 
he had always resolved that^ when * she left 
his home to go to another man's, she should 
have rank, station, title, and everything else 
which the world honors, assured to her.' 

So John Harrison Newbolt sided with big 
married daughters, insisting that an invita- 
tion to the wedding breakfast should be sent 
to every person whose name was on the visit- 
ing list of the Clock House. 

The wedding entertainment, therefor^, fkr 
from being quiet and unobtrusive, as Flo and 
Ida wished it to be, was an ostentatious, 
overcrowded, noisy scramble. The married 
sisters achieved their wish, and Sir Hugo 
Saltmarsh, Lord Henry Deepdrain, and other 
men of position, who came to Muswell Hill 
as Sir Edward Starling's friends, left the 

* Clock House ' in the after part of the day, 
fully satisfied that * the Newbolts ' were 

* monied people.' 
Shortly before twelve, on the second Tues- 
day of May, 1855, there was a great rush of 
carriages in the lane that runs round Homsey 
churchyard. 

Family carriage and barouche, chariot and 
brougham, phaeton and cabriolet were there, 
with an imposing display of nervous, high- 
bred horses, and a small army of grotesquely- 
appareled men-servants. White rosettes were 
as conspicuous on harness and liveried 
coat as the superb May blossom on the hedge- 
rows betwixt Homsey and Hempstead. Birds 
were singing in the cheery sun, or chirping 
amidst light-green leaves ; and through the 
lanes leading from Muswell Hill to divers 
adjacent panshes, came the merry music of 
ringing bells. 

It was ten minutes to twelve, when there 
was a movement discernible in the crowd of 
carriages. A signal had been given from the 
church door that the ceremony would soon 
be over, and the bride's carriage must be 
brought up before the gate. 

Whereupon the light C-spring brougham 
and grey ponies, which Sir Edward Starling 
had presented to Flo on the previous day, 
drove up to the gate ; and as the white ponies 
rose against the curb, and caracolled before 
the gateway, a tremor of sympathetic rest- 
lessness and excitement ran through the as- 
sembly of equipages. 

Such was the state of affairs outside the 
church, when a gentleman walked before the 
heads of the mettlesome white ponies, passed 
through the churchyard gate, walked up the 
path, and entered the church. 

He was a well-looking, whisker-wearing, 
bearded, and strongly-built young man. His 
eyes were blue, and bis long locks were of the 
lightest brown. Foreign suns had tanned his 
once delicate complexion, and there was in 
his open, fr^nk countenance an expression of 
surprise. 
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He seemed to be a pedestrian who had es- 
caped from the close streets of London, and 
had wandered to the northern suburb of the 
city in search of country scenery. His dress 
was the morning dress of a gentleman, but 
the dust on his boots and trousers, together 
with certain details of his costume, satisfied 
the loungers in the churchyard that he was 
not one of the wedding-guests. 

At the church door a verger stopped this 
young man, saying, * The church is quite full, 
sir, and it will be over in a minute. You had 
better keep outside. I really have room for 
no more. You must keep outside. I am 
acting under orders. I tell you, they will be 
out in a minute.' 

* I am going in, I tell you,* replied the young 
man, fiercely, putting five shillings into the 
vergfer's hand. 

A verger has difficulty in contending with 
a fierce young man who, instead of swearing 
at him, gives him five shillings. 
The verger drew back. 
The young man entered the crowded 
church, and worked his way into the nearest 
comer of the narrow edifice, just as the min- 
ister was giving his benediction to the newly- 
married couple. He stood in that comer 
whilst the most important personages of the 
wedding party signed their names m the reg- 
ister ; wlulst the bells in the tower clanged 
forth joyous peals ; whilst a murmur of ex- 
citement arose jfrom the gaily-attired congre- 
gation. He stood in that comer and saw the 
bridegroom lead the bride down the church ; 
saw him look into her face with exultatioli 
and pride ; saw her sudden blush as she an- 
swered his glance, and then said, in a whis- 
per, just audible to the listener in the comer, 
* Oh, Edward, the bells 1 the bells T He saw 
John Harrison Newbolt walk by, with a lady 
on his arm, and heard him say in his old bois- 
terous way, * Now for the Clock House, to 
drink Lady Starling's health I' 
By degrees the party left the church. 
Amongst the last to leave was Ida, who had 
ordered her phaeton to drive up to the door 
when all the other guests should have found 
'their carriages. As the assembly was leaving 
the church, she stood in a corner opposite to 
the nook occupied by the dusty pedestrian — 
and as they each stood looking towards the 
feces of the couples who passed through the 
door in slow procession, tiieir eyes met. 

The young man made no movement of sur- 
prise, for he had recognized Ida ere she saw 
him. 

But Ida turned pale, trembled, and for an 
instant fell against a pew wall. 
The young man feared that she would faint. 
But quicMy she recovered herself, and 
stood watching him, anguish as well as sur- 
prise being visible in her handsome face. 

When the last of the guests had left the 
church, the multitude of ordinary spectators, 
either not seeing Ida, or not recognizing her 
as one of the party, rushed forward, and, in 
their eagerness to see * the quality ' drive off 
in their carriages, so effectually blocked the 
door for a couple of minutes, that even if Ida 
had wished to quit the church she could not 
have done so. 



Seeing the opportunity thus afforded her 
for holdmg unobserved intercourse with the 
young pedestrian, she beckoned to him^ 

Ere twenty seconds had passed he was by 
her side. 

*You here? and alive?* Ida said, in a 
whisper. 

* Yes, you see me. I am not dead yet I' 

* We cannot talk here. Come and see me. 
Will you come to the " Clock House " ' ? 

* If you wish me, Miss Newbolt, I will. 
Order me, and I will meet in the garden, near 
the fountain and the fish-tank.' 

These words were meant loyally, and Ida 
put the right interpretation upon them. 

* Thahk you, meet me there to-morrow 
afternoon at five o'clock.* 

* I will be there.* 

* And nowgo away, quickly. Indeed, you 
maynot let Flo see you.* 

* Why not?' 

* Because,* answered Ida, putting her lips 
to Edward Smith*s ear, and speaking in a 
whisper, * she is faithful to you — she loves 
you.* 

* Thank God!' was Edward's answer. 
Thank God I Though she can never be mine, 
life is still worth living for !' 

'Edward!' rejoined Ida, cautiously. 'I 
must go. See, my carriage is at the door, 
and my servants are watching us. Mind, to- 
morrow, near the tank, at five o'clock.' 



CHAPTER CXV. . 
edwakd's position. 



The reader shall not be delayed with a 
statement of all the events of Edward's life 
between the night on which Rupert left him 
for dead in Pig-sty Gully and his re-appear- 
ance in Horasey Church, but it is necessary 
to recount, in a few words, certain facts re- 
lating to that portion of his careeer. 

When Nat Savage and Elihu Pike found him 
in the deserted gully, he was in a fainting-fit 
consequent on mternal hemorrhage. Medi- 
cal men who have attended patients smittten 
with Australian dysentery can certify that 
collapse, consequent upon internal hemor- 
rhage, is by no means an imusual feature of 
that malady, and that the fainting-fit induced 
by that cause is attended by all the signs of 
death. The heart ceases to act, the limbs are 
icy-cold, the body motionless, and the coun- 
tenance pervaded by the calm of recent 
death. Very frequently the fainting-fit is the 
vestibule to endless sleep ; but in cases where 
the patient has strong powers of endurance, 
he recovers animation after a timely and 
liberal exhibition of stimulants. 

Nat Savage took charge of Edward, when 
it was still possible to restore life to the ap- 
parently inanimate form. 

By strong doses of brandy and steady fric- 
tion, the surgeon and his companion brought 
the artist from the jaws of death. 

The next morning the patient was alive. 
. Six days later he was brought to the store 
of * Schroeder, Pike, and Dandy,* in Bendigo 
Back Lane. , 

The change of locality did more for his re- 
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covcry than medicines could have achieved ; 
and before he had been many days the 
guest of the Back Lane firm he was conva- 
lescent. 

To his enquiries about Rupert, Nat Sava^ 
gave guarded replies. Edward spoke of his 
friend by the title of brother, and, moreover, 
spoke of him with such pathetic outbursts of 
affection, that the rough surgeon lacked the 
courage to tell him what a scoundrel his bro- 
.ther was. The savage had a tender heart; 
and when by his questions he had fully satis- 
fied himself that Edward was no partner in 
Rupert's guilt — moreover, that he was altoge- 
ther ignorant of it, and in truth regarded his 
brother with admiration as well as love— the 
honest fellow, whose rudeness and hardness 
were only on the surface, held his tongue 
about the butterfly barrister's conduct to 
Kitty Kent, and enjoined his partners, Messrs. 
Schroeder and Pike, not to wound their 
guest's feelings by proving to him his bro- 
ther's rascality. 

After a month's sojourn at the store in 
Bendigo Back Lane, Edward left the diggings 
and returned to Melbourne with ten sove- 
reigns in. his pocket, pressed upon him as a 
loan by blunt Nat Savage. 

* Good luck to you,' said Nat, wringing his 
patient's hand, as they parted company. * I 
have done you a service, and I am glad of 
it— ay, that I am ; for I like you, Ned Smith I 
As for your brother, I can't say as much for 
him. Years back he and I came across each 
other in London and had a quarrel ; and when 
I quarrel I am a most unforgiving fellow. I 
sha'n't tell you what we fell out about ; but he 
knows I owe him a grudge, and it was the 
knowledge of that which made him take to 
his heels and leave you in your sore plight. 
There, Ned Smith, be off ; if you go on look- 
ing at me in that way with your burning blue 
eyes, I shall be making a fool of myself, and 
saying that for your sake I'll wipe out my 
old score against your brother ; — and may I 
be grilled if I do that till I have made him 
howl a bft r 

Whereupon Edward shook Nat's hand, and 
went on his way — without having learnt that 
Rupert was a married man ; without having 
even heard of the existence of little Kitty 
Kent. 

At Melbourne he took up his quarters at 
the house of Mrs. Gray, in Marlborough 
Street, Swanston Street, and ascertained from 
that excellent lady (who, when she again put 
eyes upon him, regarded him almost as one 
risen from the dead) that Rupert had really 
believed him dead when he left him in Pig- 
sty Gully, and also ascertained how Rupert, 
having by rare luck at billiards won a con- 
siderable sum of money, had returned to 
England. The result of Mrs. Gray's com- 
munications to Edward was his conviction 
that Rupert had not deserted him as long as 
there was an appearance of life in his body. 
It was true that Rupert, believing him to be 
dead, had left him unburied ; but Edward, 
always ready to regard the conduct of other 
men charitably, and especially desirous to 
think well of his brother, constructed apolo- 
gies for the desertion ; apologies which made 



it seem the act of a terrified and weak, bnt 
not of an absolutely heartless, man. He felt 
certain that the unexpected arrival of Nat 
Savage and Elihu Pike in the gully had been 
the cause of Rupert's precipitate retreat. He 
excused the cowardice of Rupert's flight from 
his foe, by recalling how utterly exhausted 
his physical energies were at the time, in 
consequence of the labor and privations of 
many preceding weeks. He also found ex- 
cuses for Rupert, by supposing that the sight 
of his brother's lifeless form had helped to 
imman him ; and by attributing to him hor- 
ror at the thought of being party to a savage 
contest — on the same spot where his brother 
had a few minutes before breathed his last. 

Having taken up his abode in Marlborough 
Street, Swanston Street, Edward worked in- 
dustriously as a portrait-painter and art-in- 
structor until the middle of the following 
November, when — having defrayed the cost 
of living ; repaid Nat Savage his loan of ten 
sovereigns ; and saved nearly 1002. from his 
earnings — he said farewell to the Gray fam- 
ily, and took his passage in a first-class vessel 
for England. 

It should be observed that his departure 
from Australia was made a few days before 
the mails brought to Melbourne — papers an- 
nouncing the death of his cousin and grand 
father ; and other papers, of somewhat later 
dates, requesting the creditors of the late 
Rupert Smith, Esq., to send in their claims 
on the estate of that deceased gentleman. 

The voyage was tedious and perilous. 

Edward reached England on May 5, 1856. 
After his arrival in London, one of his first 
walks was to Hornsey ; and on the occasion 
of that walk he came to the church of that 
parish, in time to witness the conclusion of 
Flo's wedding. 

When he came to the church he had not 
heard of her engagement ; and when he saw 
Rupert lead her in triumph from the altar, 
he had still to learn— that his grandfather 
and cousin were dead; that he was in a posi- 
tion to claim the estate and title of the Gam- 
linghay Starlings; and that his illegitimate 
brother had defrauded him of his birthright 



CHAPTER CXVL 

EDWABD SBE8 THE FULFILMENT OF HIS 
DBEAM. 

Does the reader remember Edward's dream 
— that dream which he recounted to Rupert 
in 1847, when they had sat together in the 
artist's studio, through midnight into the 
quiet hours of early morning ? 

Let it be recalled. 

*This morning, Rupert,' Edward said, 
I nay, not this morning (for we are already 
in a new day), but last morning, at about this 
hour, just as the dawn was stealing up and 
the shades of ni^ht were falling away, I was 
in bed, not sleeping, but dozing in that bor- 
der land between slumber and perfect self- 
consciousness — ^in that brief period when ceF- 
tain powers of the mind outstrip judgment, 
and fashion Hie capricious scenes which we 
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can dreams; and as I so lay I had a strange 
vision. I thought that I was strolling under 
the trees of a nobly-wooded park, and that I 
strolled on till I came to the great hall in the 
midst of the demesne. There were around 
the mansion bowers and gardens, spacious 
and beautifully kept. It seemed to me that I 
was in the pleasure-grounds of G^mlinghay 
Court ; and as I stood under the black canopy 
of an ancient cedar, I saw Florence walking 
with her husband, the representative of my 
&mily. 

* * * * * * 

Informed for the first time of most important 
facts connected with my own history, as is 
often the case in dreams, I suddenly became 
aware that my cousin was dead, and that an 
ilnpostor, claiming to be myself— ay, and 
having made good his claim— had deprived 
me of my birthright, and acquired the rank 
and wealth which I had sinfully desired to 
arrive at through my cousin's death. I 
dreamt that, havmg gained my rightful title 
and estate, he had sought Florence's love and 
won it ; that she had married him ; that I 
loved her, as I do now ; and that I could not 
prove my title to my ancestor's lands and 
hereditary honor, without at the same time 
holding her up to ignominious compassion, 
as the wife of a knave, a rogue, a felon.' 

Marvellously had this dream, dreamt in 
1847, been fulfilled I 

And as he now, in 1855, contemplated its 
hideous fulfilment, he heard again the awful 
voice, which had spoken to him in the past, 
saying, * You are about to enter on a long 
course of self-sacrifice. You are now going 
to sacrifice your purely personal desires to 
a sense of duty. The time will come when 
you will sacnfice your personal desires to 
love. Be steadfast to your purpose. Nearly 
all men are capable of self-sacrifice for a brief 
period. Many persons begin great works of 
self-sacrifice ; few complete them. Be brave. 
You are now about to sacrifice yourself to 
duty. One day vou will be called upon to 
sacrifice yourself to love.' 

Edward remembered those words. 

He saw, also, the sacrifice which love de- 
manded of him ; and he resolved to make it. 



CHAPTER CXVn. 

THE 8ACBIFICB DEMANDED BT LOVE. 

' At the appointed hour he met Ida in the 
garden of liie Clock House. 

* My father is not at home,' she said, when 
they had exchanged greetings. * He is in 
London, and will dine at the club. My sister 
and guests have all left the house, so I can 
take you to the study. You have been so 
good as to meet me here ; you will not de- 
cline to enter my house.' 

Having given Ida his arm. Edward entered 
the Clock House by her side, ascended the 
stairs, and crossed the threshold of the room 
in which, eight years before, he had painted 
Flo's picture. 

There is no need to recount the minor de- 
tails of the conversation that ensued. 

He heard from Ida— from that lady whom 



he had promised to trust— the chief events of 
her sister's life, from the time when she fled 
from the spectacle of Ais humiliation, and her 
Other's self-humiliating wrath. He learnt 
with what fidelity Flo had preserved her af- 
fection for him through sickness and despair 
and the tedious monotony of aimless exist- 
ence. He was told how, when she had finally 
relinquished all hope of becoming his wife, 
she had resolved to go husbandless to the 
grave; how, after long years, throughout 
which he had given her no sign of his exist- 
ence, she had received intelligence of his 
death from Rupert's lips, and had conceived 
afiiection for Ws old friend, who had suc- 
ceeded to the wealth and rank of his honora- 
ble femily ; how, though she had married Sir 
Edward Starling, feelmg confidence in her 
ability to make him a true and loving wife, 
she was knit to her husband less by pure love 
of him than by old love for that husband's 
niend. *He reminded her of you by his 
looks and words ; the tone of his voice and 
the generosity of his life,' Ida observed, ear- 
nest^''. * They say when two friends live 
much together, the weaker gradually grows 
like the stronger. Strangely has this been 
the case with you two. In fiice, and form, 
and style, and tongue, he resembles you. 
In appearance he is just what eight years 
since 1 should have imadned eight years of 
life would make you. Even his name " Ed- 
ward " helped to make her love him. I am 
sure he is a good and honorable man. His 
first act on acquiring his property was to pay 
off his father's debts — ^which amoimted to a 
very large sum of money. Yes, he is an hon- 
orable man (it is true he told her an untruth ; 
but men, honorable men will stoop to mean- 
ness to win the women whom they love); 
and Flo will still be a happy and useful wo- 
man — if— if ^ 

* Go on, dear Miss Newbolt,' said Edward, 
encouraginffly ; * I am listening.' 

* Edward/ she answered, passionately, * she 
must not see you I She must not know that 
you are alive! You must sacrifice yourself; 
you must work and live under another name ; 
you must preserve her from the wretched- 
ness which would flow to her from the know- 
ledge that you are still alive 1 Her happiness 
is in your hands 1' 

Such facts did Edward learn from Ida ; and 
in this strain of earnest entreaty did she ad- 
dress him. 

And how did he respond ? 

He explained to her that Rupert really be- 
lieved hun to be dead ; that with unremit- 
ting care and noblest self-devotion Sir Ed- 
ward Starling had nursed him, until it seemed 
that life had left him. He palliated the false- 
hood of which Flo's husband had been guilty, 
by impressing on Ida that the &lsehood had 
been told for the sake of making Flo happier. 
He implored her to think well of Sir Edward 
Starling, and assured her that he would do 
his utmost to keep Lady Starling in igno- 
rance of his existence. 

He said no word to Ida of his relationship 
to Rupert, of his right to the name and title 
and wealth of Flo's husband, of his resola- 
lion to forego that right— /(W her sake. 
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One part of the heroic task demanded of 
him by love was to keep the grandeur and 
beauty of his self-sacrifice conccjued even from 
Ida's knowledge. 

He was to sacrifice himself, without a sin- 
gle admiring witness of his glorious self-de- 
nial to applaud and strengthen him. 

* Dear Miss Newbolt,' the young man said, 
* I shall return to my profession, and when I 
have settled myself m a modest home, under 
the disguise of a new name, I will invite you 
to call on me occasionally, and tell me about 
your sister's happiness. You will give me 
that much of consolation ?* 

* Indeed, we must be friends ; dearer and 
closer than ever we were. 

* You must make me another promise.' 
' * I make it, whatever you may ask.' 

* You must not let any person — ^you must 
not even let Sir Edward Starling— know that 
I am not dead yet. Do you promise ?' 

Ida put her hand in the artist's right hand, 
and answered, * I promise.* 



CHAPTER CXVIII. 

Sm EDWARD STAKLINO IS DISAOREEABLT 
SURPRISED. 

Sir Edward and Lady Starling passed 
their honeymoon in Devonshire, returning to 
London at the end of the first month of their 
wedded life, to see the close of the London 
season before they went into Hampshire for 
the summer and early autumn. 

They had decided to occupy rooms at a 
private hotel in Mayfair during their brief 
sojourn in town : and on the evening of their 
arrival at the hotel Sir Edward Starling re- 
ceived the following letter, marked private : — 

11, Great Marlborough Street. 

* Rupert, — Come to me at this address 
early to-morrow morning. 

* You have done me grievous, cruel wrong ; 
but I for^ve you, in memory of my old love 
and your goodness to me. 

* You have been guilty of crime against man, 
and sin against Otoa. May no human avenger 
ever punish you for your misdeed I And 
may God pardon your offences against His 
laws I From me you shall meet with con- 
sideration. In Heaven's name I do not let 
your wife know that I am still alive I Come 
to me — ^understanding that my one object in 
life is to secure her happiness. I do not write 
this letter in my usual hand, fearing that it 
may meet her eye. I do not sign it for the 
same reason.' 

* * * « « 

The tenor of this startling and terrible epis- 
tle assured Rupert that, though his brother 
was stUl alive, he would not require restitu- 
tion. It satisfied him also that Nat Savage 
had not communicated to Edward the story 
of Kitty Kent's wrongs. 

He was therefore, even in his first fever of 
agitation, surprise, and confusion, not with- 
out hope for the future. 

The brothers met at Edward's lodgings in 
Great Marlborough Street. 

From his brother's lips Rupert received no 
adequate reproach. 



After they had joined hands, Edward's 
first words were : * Say nothing of the wrong 
which you have done ; I am prepared to en- 
dure it I will not speak of your sin against 
your own better self; that is an aflRair between 
you and God. This is, I hope, the last time 
of our meeting in this world ; and during oui 
interview I wish to hear no mean wordS— to 
speak no bitter ones. I do not want your 
thanks or your praise; I no longer care for 
your opinion. My sole aim is to secure Flo's 
happiness. If I can save her from shame and 
life-long anguish, no sacrifice will be too 
great for me. But I must be the guardian of 
her happiness in one thing. On one point I 
insist.' 

There was a strange sternness in the artist's 
manner, though he had resolved to be gentle 
as well as generous. 

* The title-deeds of Gamlinghay must be de- 
livered into my keeping,' continued Edward, 
in reply to an enquiry for the condition on 
which he had resolved to insist, * together 
with all the funded money you have in your 
hands, with the exception of five thousand 
pounds, which you may retain. I know 
what your course has been with regard to my 
dear father's debts ; in that respect you be- 
haved not dishonorably. You know me too 
weU to think that I want a^ of my money 
for my own pleasures ; but it is my duty to 
see that the Starling property is not squao- 
dered. Every year the income from the 
funded money shall be paid to your agent ; 
the capital I will take care of for your wife 
and her children. For the rest, use my title 
and wealth I May you enjoy them I And, 
for her sake, may you be happy !' 

The interview was not soon at an end ; but, 
by a strong effort, Edward confined the con- 
versation altogether to the consideration of 
plans having for their object : — 

1. The preservation of the Gamlinghay 
property, so that Lady Starling might be 
made happy by it. 

2. The protection of Lady Starling from a 
discovery of her husband's stupendous fraud. 

3. The protection of Lady Starling from a 
discovery that Edward was still alive. 

When every point of the proposed arrange- 
ments had been carefiiUy considered, Edward 
said, sadly, but with no decrease of sternness, 

* And now, Rupert, we part — not as enemies 
(I v>iU not be the enemy of Flo's husband)— 
not as friends (for under no circumstances can 
our old affection revive) — not as brothers — 
for, though you are my father's son, you— 
you — ^but I resolved to speak no bitter words. 
Farewell ! We must write to each other oc- 
casionally ; but I trust we shall never agabi 
meet face to face.' 

Whereupon the two brothers parted. 

* « « » « 

As Sir Edward Starling walked back to his 
hotel his spirits rose, and he said to himself, 

* Well, after all, I don't come badly out of 
that affair. What a romantic, grand, noble 
creature Ned is! The knowledge that one 
such man lives strengthens my faith in all 
human nature. I must say, he bears his mis- 
fortunes with great dignity, with much more 
dignity than I bore my good fortune in hit 
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presence. I mnst own I never felt so small, 
and mean, and contemptible in all my life be- 
fore, although I have often had to blush for 
myself. Well, well, that painful interview is 
over. When I have taken luncheon I shall 
be myself again. It will be a lovely after- 
noon, and I will drive Flo to call on Lady 
Henry Deepdrain. We will come home by 
Kensington, and hear the band play. Let me 
see ; we have a dinner, the opera, and two 
balls for to-iii^ht. A baronet on sufferance, 
recently mamed to one of the loveliest wo- 
men in the world, and holding a handsome 
pTu-se of money, can enjoy himself— although 
he is only a baronet on sufferance f Yes ; life 
id still worth the trouble of living! And 
when I settle down, and get used to the nov- 
elty of my position, the thought of dear Ned 
romantically toiling away in his studio will 
be rather pleasant than otherwise T 



CHAPTER CXIX. 

MADAME CATHEBINB. 

In the London season of 1859, a certain 
equipage and its owner attracted much atten- 
tion in Hyde Park. The equipage consisted 



of an elegant and very liffhtly-buUt Albert 
phaeton ; a pair of small but exquisitely- 
ibrmed black ponies, brilliant in coat, resplen- 
dent in harness ; and a handsome boy-servant, 
partly tiger, partly coachman, partly groom. 
This was the * turn out ;* a pretty toy, closely 
resembling some half hundred toys of the 
same sort daily exhibited in the park, be- 
tween 3 P.M. and 6 p.m., during the season. 
That it was the best toy of its kmd to be seen 
in town was universally allowed by the TiOr 
bitues of * the Ring,* * the Row,* and the adja- 
cent lounging paths. Connoisseurs were en- 
thusiastic about the lightness and grace of 
tiie phaeton, the style and breeding of the 
ponies, the finish of the harness, and the 
dainty * get up * of the comely page. 

That phaeton was well known in the West- 
aid of the town. 

, But its notoriety was due less to its own 
merits than to the piquant beauty of its own- 
er, who was a little, bright, vivacious wo- 
man — tawny in complexion, and delicately 
rounded in chin, and cheek, and brow. Beau- 
tifully shaped she was in bust, and hand, and 
foot — at least those who eyed her, as she 
dashed by at the full trot of her sly ponies, 
maintained that rare beauty belonged to the 
gloved hands in which she held her toy-whip 
and white reins, to the contour of the muslin 
and silk folds of her bodice and mantle, and 
to the tiny feet which she permitted to peep 
out from beneath the skirt of her robe. Pos- 
Bessing a pair of superb black eyes, which 
never rested from their benevolent work of 
distributing light on all sides, the lady with 
the black ponies created a sensation when- 
ever she drove through the park. 

The season of 1859 extracted much fun and 
excitement from this piquant brunette, who 
was seen only in the park (so said the men) ; 
was never visible at ball or theatre [pf that 
the ladies were sure); and whose name no 
man in town could telL Who on earth was 



she? Where did she live? From what 
street or square did the ponies start when they 
set out for the park ? Whither did they go 
when they left * the Ladies* Mile ?* Had she 
property? Was she under twenty? Was 
she more than thirty? Was she married? 
If yes; where was her husband? Was she 
unmarried ? If yes; who was the man who 
ought to be her husband ? Did she li v^e alone ? 
Did she live anywhere ? Such a marvellous 
little creature had never, within the memory 
of man, appeared in the park before I The 
mystery about her gave talk and laughter to 
half the dinner tables in London. Newspaper 
articles whetted the curiosity of the town — 
describing the charms of the unknown beauty, 
ridiculing the admiration lavished upon those 
charms by men with wives, and boys without 
beards ; and darkly intimating that, if the 
private life of * the Unknown * were laid bare 
it would prove not very creditable, either to 
society or human nature. The insinuations 
of the journals inspired at least two hundred 
steady-going quidnuncs with ambition to find 
out * all about that woman.* It was right 
that society should know what she was after. 
Of course she was up to mischief. Pretty 
women always were up to mischief The 
man, therefore, who should track down the 
owner of the black ponies, and clearly ascer- 
tain the precise nature of her * little game,* 
would do society a service and for himself 
would achieve a position that at least would 
last till the end of the season. 

Bent, therefore, on advancing the best in- 
terests of society, the two hundred masculine 
tattlers — each taking his own mode of action 
— tracked * the Unknown * away fi*om the 
park. But the two hundred laborers merely 
increased the confusion. Some of them dis- 
covered the livery-stables where *the Un- 
known * kept her equipage ; but neither bribe, 
nor threat, nor flattery could induce the 
keeper of the stables to reveal the lady*s 
name or place of residence. Others of tiie 
two hundred proved, beyond all question, 
that * the Unknown * was a constant and ex- 
travagant purchaser at the establishment of 
Madame Catherine, the court-milliner in Bur- 
lington-street. Her phaeton was constantly 
seen at Madame Catherine's shop door ; ana, 
in answer to inquiries, at least half-a-dozen 
young ladies employed by Madame Catherine 
had concurred in saying that the lady, who 
owned the pony-phaeton, was one of the 
milliner's best customers. A third section of 
the two hundred found out the confectioner's 
shop in which the page-groom bought his 
favorite hardbake, and having waylaid him 
on his road to or from the magazine of sweet- 
meats, sought from his childish lips the his- 
tory of his mistress. Succumbing to pre- 
sents of half-crowns, the page-groom told 
eachof his questioners all that, for the mo- 
ment, they cared to know. The page was as 
glib and clever of tongue as he was waxen- 
cheeked and pretty; and he delighted his 
questioners with the fullness of his revela- 
tions. But, unfortunately for ^ciety, the 
page-groom never told the same story to any 
two of his questioners, and never told the 
truth to any one of them. An inordinate 
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loye of sweetmeats bad sapped the moral for- 
titude of that pretty little page, and he was 
about as sly, audacious, and thoroughly false 
an urchin as any lad who called himself a 
page, and behaved as such, in the year of 
1859. 

Theyeflforts of the two hundred laborers 
had this result :— Whereas in the earlier 
weeks of the season every man in London 
honestly confessed that he knew nothing 
whatever of the brunette*s private history; 
before the end of May there were at least 
twelve perfectly reliable and altogether un- 
reconcilable accounts of the lady^ past ca- 
reer and present mode of Ufe. But however 
these accounts varied in other respects, they 
all concurred in representing * the Unknown ' 
as no better than she ought to be. 

So the gossip about the pretty brunette 
quickened, rather than waned; and it is 
noteworthy that whereas the men of ' good 
society * occasionally waxed indignant at the 
interest taken in so worthless a woman as 
* the Unknown,' the ladies of the same * good 
society* displayed no corresponding disap- 
probation, either of the brunette or of the at- 
tention bestowed upon her; but, on the 
contrary, never wearied of drawing out the 
opinions of their men-firiends with regard to 
her charms and her conduct. 

Moralists were horrified at this depravity 
of tone in English ladies, and asked, ' What 
would be England's fate now that the ma- 
trons and daughters of immarried girls of 
good families could, without blushing, 
speak of such characters as " the Un- 
known " ' ? 

Perhaps the moralists would have been less 
violent had they been aware that * the Un- 
known ' was Madame Catherine herself— yes, 
Madame Catherine, the court milliner ; that, 
besides being the most fashionable milliner 
of her day, Madame Catherine was, in respect 
of benevolence and liberality to her work- 
people, a person who might be held up as an 
example to employers of labor ; and that the 
ladies of good society, whose freedom in 
talking about * the Unknown * was so vehe- 
mently reprehended, not only were familiar 
with Madame Catherine's historv, but in 
many cases were in the number of her pat- 
ronesses. 

In simple truth, the season scandal about 
*the Unknown' was nothing more or less 
than a most successful piece of mischief, per- 
petrated by the ladies of London society at 
the expense of the men. 

Who originated the fun ; how the ball was 
set rolling ; and what high-spirited, mirthful 
creatures deserve the chief credit for keeping 
the game alive, are points on which the histo- 
rian will not speak m this page. But gentle- 
men who, having taken * the Unknown ' for 
their text, poured forth invectives against 
the immorality of the times, preaching in 
1859 to ladies who smiled as they listened, 
may rely on the veracity of the historian, 
who here informs them tnat those indignant 
sermons were rewards, rather than punish- 
ments, to the fair mischief-makers. * Surely 
these moralists judge the world too harshly, 
and lack charity 1' thought the fair auditors 



of those harranges. ^How comes it that 
these bearded rulers of our sex speak so much 
evil of our pretty, vivacious, good-tempered 
little milliner? It is hard to believe that 
such lordly beings delight in scandal 1' 



CHAPTER CXX. 

A KECOQIOTION IN HYDE PABK. 

One bright day in June, 1859, Madame 
Catherine was displaying her pretty equi- 
page and her still prettier self in Hyde Park, 
when an event took place that had great in- 
fluence on her subsequent career. 

She was in the smoothest and glossiest 
feather imaginable on that bright June after- 
noon, as her long-tailed, smaU-nosed ponies, 
with sly, dainty, fox-Uke steps, carried her 
phaeton to and fro along the * Ladies' Mile.' 
The sun, and the trees, and the gay crowd, 
and the merry warm breeze, were all alike 
very pleasant to Madame Catherine. More- 
over, she had an agreeable consciousness 
that she was the admired of many admirers. 
Simple as a child on some points, where per- 
sonal vanity blinded her, she was altoffefiier 
ignorant of the evil which men said and 
thought of her. It was her humor to draw 
a Une between her private life and her pro- 
fessional position. Notwithstanding her 
eminence in the world of milliners, she was 
ashamed of the feminine art by which she 
earned a very handsome income ; and she was 
never happier than when she thought herself 
surrounded by those who admired her beau- 
ty, and were at the same time ignorant of her 
calling. It was her custom, as she frankly 
told her patronesses, to * drop the shop as 
soon as she set her foot outside No. 5 ' — No. 6 
Burlington Street being the house in which 
Madame Catherine carried on her very re- 
munerative business. And her patronesses 
fell in with her humor, treating her as though 
she were merely one of the many ingenious 
and singularly clever toys which great Lon- 
don contained for the amusement of distin- 
guished ladies of ' their set ;' and' whilst they 
gratified her, they played out their own mis- 
chievous game. 

As Madame Catherine drove to and fro, she 
received many smiles from ladies in * the 
Ring,' or from dandies on the lounging path. 
Ever and again a grand coronetted carriage 
passed her little ponies, from the windows of 
which grand carriaffe an arch, merry face 
would give *the Unknown' a smile and 
glance of recognition, not a bow; (for of 
course grand ladies could not, even for mis- 
chiefs sake, bow to their milliner in public). 
And to these cautious greetings Madame Ca- 
therine gave like response — smiling and using 
her dark eyes ; but never presuming to bow 
to the patrician ladies, whose cheques gave 
her the means to disport herself amongst the 
* quality ' in the open air. Sometimes these 
interchanges of recognition between the la- 
dies and their milliner were observed by the 
stern moralists already mentioned, on which 
occasions the moralists were more than usu- 
ally indignant at the depraved morals of the 
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age. * Do vou see ? Look, there again f mo- 
ralist No. 1 would exclaim to censor No. 2. 
* Actually, women of the highest rank play 
witli iniquity, and encourage it with their 
smiles. No sooner do they see that impudent 
little hussy than they begin to ogle and smile 
at her.* At other times, idle gentlemen, either 
wishing to make acquaintance with * the Un- 
known/ or anxious to persuade their friends 
that they were on bowing terms with her, 
would raise their hats as the fair charioteer 
passed them. But these demonstrations 
from her masculine admirers never elicited 
any response beyond a merry glint of the 
dark eyes, and a scarcely susceptible smile. 

One man alone — of the many hundred 
mounted cavaliers and gaily attired pedestri- 
ans who daily frequented the parks — did she 
honor with more marked attention ; and that 
lucky, envied, and strangely-preferred man 
was the white-faced, crafty, prying equestrian 
who, throughout the town — in the city and at 
the West End — in clubs and theatres — ^was 
known by every one familiar with London 
life, as Shylock Gandle. 

Sometlung more wrinkled about the eyes, 
and rather more deeply lined in the cheeks, 
than when readers last saw him, Jabez Gan- 
dle (or, Shylock Gandle, as he was usually 
called), remained the same ubiquitous, omni- 
present, universally known, and universally 
Ignored member of London society. He had 
grown older and richer, more lean and white 
in visage, thinner in arm and leg, more 
proudly conscious that he had achieved the 
grand aim of his life, in amassing a great for- 
tune, and more thoroughly reconciled to the 
fact — that the means by which that fortune 
had been made cut him off from the love of 
his fellow men. He was less anxious than 
formerly for social recognition. His name 
was seen less frequently on committees, and 
he had outgrown his old ambition to belong 
to new clubs. Time had changed him in 
some important respects, but outwardly he 
was little altered — indeed, to the ordinary ob- 
server of London life, not altered at all. If 
his head was more bald, he concealed the de- 
fect by a large toupee ; and if he recognised 
in himself a diminution of nervous power 
and physical energy, he did not permit the 
world to see how old, and shaken, and bat- 
tered he was ! 

On the bright June afternoon to which the 
reader's attention is directed in this chapter, 
as Mr. Jabez Gandle, mounted on a long- 
legged, rakish mare, and followed by a groom 
oa a stout roan horse, turned into * the row,' 
he saw Madame Catherine's pony-phaeton in 
* the ring.' He saw more also. . He beheld 
Madame Catherine waving her dainty para- 
sol-whip, and bowing to hun. 

The swells who were leaning against the 
rails of * the row,' observed Madame Cather- 
ine's signal, and smiled at the burlesque of 
courtly delight with which Shylock Gandle 
responded to her recognition— turning his 
mare's head, and riding hat in hand up to the 
lady's phaeton. 

The men about town, who deemed them- 
Bolvea better informed than most of their 
brethren about the doings of * the Unknown,' 



had for full six weeks regarded it as an ascer- 
tained fact that the brunette's equipage was 
maintained at the cost of the ill-reputed mon- 
ey-lender. Thy held also very definite opin- 
ions as to the relations existing between the 
lady and the only man with whom she was 
ever seen to exchange words. There is no 
need to place those opinions in exact terms 
before the reader ; but, in justice to Madame 
Catherine, it should be stated that, if she had 
known what idle spectators thought of her, 
she would have deemed the pleasure of * cut- 
ting a dash' in the park very dearly pur- 
chased. Indeed, had any truth-loving bird 
whispered in her ear the thoughts which oc- 
cupied the minds of some half dozen observ- 
ers of her interview with Shylock Gandle, 
she would have instantly driven to her undis- 
covered home, with a resolve that the toy- 
equipage should never again figure in the 
* Ladies' Mile.' But though in her compara- 
tively humble sphere she was a knowing, 
shrewd, enterprising little woman, she h^ 
no notion that her conduct was liable to mis- 
construction, and that light tongues and law- 
less pens were busily destroying her reputa- 
tion. 

* How long have you been here ?' inquired 
Mr. Gandle, his right eye surveying Madame 
Catherine's face, and his left measuring the 
tips of her tiny feet. 

* Half an hour, or so.' 

* Then you won't be leaving yet awhile?' 

* No ; not for another hour, this fine after- 
noon.' 

* Then I shall look for you again when I 
have had my canter.' 

Whereupon ^t. Gandle turned his mare's 
head again ; and, ere three more minutes had 
passed, the gallant solicitor was riding at a 
hand-gallop in the direction of Kensington. 

* A cunning, clever little minx,' observed 
*Long' Bagshaw to his particular chum, 
Jerry Strutt, as Mr. Gandle's steed sprung in- 
to a gallop. * She is playing a deep game, 
and a sure one. She sticks to him, and 1 11 bet 
you a pony that she gets every penny of his 
money.^ 

* Shylock is an old man,' returned Jerry 
Strutt. * He must be seventy, if he is a day, 
although he manages to set himself up like 
a youngish fellow! Gad, he doesn't look 
more than forty as he rides there ; but my fa- 
ther used to borrow money of him thirty 
years ago : the governor told me so.' 

Scarcely had Jeriy Strutt spoken these 
words when two equestrians, followed by 
grooms, on their way to ' the row,' rode close 
before the pole of Madame Catherine's phae- 
ton. 

The riders were gentlemen, well-dressed, 
and well-mounted, the one on a slight dark- 
brown horse, the other on a pie-bald cob, 
which was not rifcre conspicuous by color 
than perfection of shai)e. 

* Starling,' said the rider of the dark-brown 
horse, speaking in a low voice, * you want 
to see " the Unknown," there she \ is in that 
little phaeton ; we shall have a good sight of 
her.' 

' Not unless she turns her face this way,' in 
the same low tone, responded the rider of the 
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piebald cob, as he came within six feet of the 
black ponies. 

Madame Catherine opportunely turned her 
face, and once again looked straight between 
her ponies' heads. 

In another instant, whilst the end of her 
pole was within a yard of the piebald, Sir 
Edward Starling, who had turned in his sad- 
dle in order that he might take a deliberate 
stare at the object of his curiosity, was gaz- 
ing straight down into the eyes of * the Un- 
known.' 

Instantly it was manifest to Messrs. Bag- 
shaw and 'Strutt, and half a score other idlers, 
that there was a mutual recognition — a start- 
ling but far from pleasurable recognition — 
between the lady and the rider of the cob. 

A sudden pallor and look of dismay came 
over the man's face. 

At the same moment, * the Unknown ' 
stood up quickly in her carriage, and 
stretched forth her right hand, from which 
the whip fell upon the ponies. 

In a trice the ponies, unused to the whip, 
sprung forward, causing the lady to fall back 
upon her seat. 

Simultaneously with the sudden start of 
the little equipage, the piebald plunged and 
then reared, as the wheels of the phaeton 
rolled within an inch of his hind-quarters. 

It was a scene. 

A hum of excitement arose from the crowd 
of loungers on the path ; and half a score men 
rushed forward to proffer help to * the Un- 
known,' who fortunately recovered her self- 
composure, and reined m her ponies in the 
open ground before the Achilles statue. 

* Long ' Bagshaw was the lucky man who 
picked up the parasol-whip from the ground, 
and presented it to the lady with expressions 
of hope that she had sustamed no worse in- 
jury than a moment's fright. 

* Thank you,* returned ' the Unknown,' * I 
am not hurt. It was very foolish of me to 
stand up ; you see, my ponies are quiet now.' 

Whereupon Madame Catherine touched 
her steeds with the whip, which she had 
dropped so awkwardly, and in another min- 
ute the phaeton was near the Marble Arch. 

* Umph r muttered * Long ' Bagshaw to his 
friend, ' I did not get much for my trouble ; 
but where is Sir Edward Starling r 

* The man on the piebald ; is he Sir Ed- 
ward Starling ?' 

* Yes ; I know him by sight. He is a mem- 
bar of my c^b. Where is he ?' 

* When his pony left off rearing and caper- 
ing about, he and his friend made for " the 
row," as if nothing had happened.' 

* Whew 1 he had seen enough of " the Un- 
known," had he ?' rejoined * Long' Bagshaw. 
*By my word, Jerry, we shall soon know 
enough about the lady to be able to write her 
life.' 

Whilst Mr. Strutt and his companion were 
exchanging these words, the following sen- 
tences passed between Sir Edward Starling 
and his friend. Sir Hugo Saltmarsh. 

* You don't seem to relish your sight of the 
mysterious beauty,' laughed Sir Hugo. 

* No ; I wish I had not seen her.' 

* An old friend, ay r 



* Yes ; an old friend who, years back, caused 
me an infernal lot of trouble.' 

* By Jove ! Besides that knave, Shylock 
Gandle, you are the only man in London 
who knows anything about her history.* 

' Oh I she and the money-lender know each 
other, do they ?' 

* Know each other ? Hear this young man 
from the country. Why, it is Shylock's 
money that sends her here to amuse us.' 

* Saltmarsh, one of these days I will tell 
you all that I know about that woman. For 
the present we shall say no more about her.* 

' By all means.' 

* And Saltmarsh ' 

* Well ?' 

* You will oblige me by not telling any 
one that " the Unknown " is an old friend of 
mine.' 

* I will oblige you, my dear fellow. 

But though Sir Edward Starling and his 
brother-baronet agreed to dismiss the topic, 
the pedestrians and loungers who had wit- 
nessed the rencontre took so lively an interest 
in the affair that they could not talk of any- 
tliing else. What could the explanation of 
the scene be? Starling was married to a 
prodigiously lovely woman — did he live hap- 
pily with her? had he ever been unfaithful to 
her ? or was his intercourse with * the Un- 
known ' an affair, prior to his marriage ? 

The talkers regarded it as a matter of 
course that they should see no more of * the 
Unknown ' during that afternoon. 

But ere long the clever people saw their 
mistake. 

For not an hour had elapsed since the sen- 
sational scene, when the Albert phaeton and 
ponies were seen, coming at walking pace 
under the trees ; and * the Unknown,^ lying 
back on the cushion of a luxurious seat, and 
distributing smiles and glances, as if nothing 
had occurred to disturb her equanimity, was 
once more beneath the level of their sight. 

She had scarcely reached the opening of 
the ring, when Mr. Oandle cantered up * the 
row,' and, espjring Madame Catherine wait- 
ing for him, m accordance with their appomt- 
ment, rode up to her carriage. 

* Little vixen 1' muttered "Long ' Bagshaw. 
* I'll be bound she won't tell her dupe that 
she has seen an old friend within the last 
hour.' 

* I wonder what they are talking about,' re- 
joined Jerry Strutt, looking at the money- 
lender and the lady. * See ; it is something 
particular ! What a strange earnest look 
there is in her fece ; and, as he leans over 
her, he seems to be catcliing up her words 
with his false teeth.' 



CHAPTER CXXL 

SHYLOCK GANDLE BECEIVES INSTRUCTION*. 

The conversation that took place between 
Madame Catherine and Shylock Gbndle ran 
thus: 

'Well, Madame Catherine, you are here 
before me. I am afraid I have kept you wait- 
ing.' 
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* Closer, here— bring your horse close. I 
want to whisper to you. I have something 
veryparticular to say.' 

* Wnat has happened ? My child, what a 

Seen light there is in your eyes !' responded 
r. Gandle, bringing his mare close to the 
phaeton, and, iSnaing forwards over the 
pretty milliner : * Something has frightened 
you r 

*I have seen Mmy responded Madame 
Catherine in a whisper. 

* Him ? The deuce you have 1 What, Nat 
Savage?* 

* N o — no. May I never see him now !* 

* I am at a loss.' 

* He is not dead yet !' observed Madame 
Catherine, earnestly. 

* I suppose he is not,' returned Mr. Gandle, 
in a state of uncertainty, ' if you have seen 
him. But since it is not Nat Savage, who is 
it ?' And then, a sudden light breaking upon 
Mr. Gandle, he added : * By Jove ! you mean 
that scoundrel V 

* I mean my husband — my boy's father.' 

* Nonsense I It's a fancy. I don't believe 
it' 

* Hush I Don't speak out loud. Remem- 
ber, we are in public' 

* All right ; I won't make a noise.' 

* Did you meet in * the row,' a short while 
since, two gentlemen with grooms behind 
them. One of the gentlemen was riding a 
brown, the other a piebald horse. Did you 
see them ?' 

* I saw them ; at least, I saw the piebald.' 

* The man who rode that cob— hush, put 
your ear nearer to my lips ; the rider, I sav 
of that piebald cob is my husband— my child^s 
father — Rupert Smith. I knew him inune- 
diately I saw him. The instant his eyes met 
mine he turned pale and a panic seized him. 
"We recognized each other ; and the bystand- 
ers saw that we recognized each other. 
There has been quite a scene here. But I 
would not go home until I had seen you.' 

* You had better leave the park now.' 

* I will leave it. But you must try to find 
that piebald and track it home.' 

* Of course — of course.' 

* Will you call on me this evening ?' 

* Yes ; m Burlington Street. Perhaps I shall 
have something to tell you before midnight.' 

* Then adieu for the present,' said Madame 
Catherine, whisking her parasol-whip, and 
driving towards Piccadilly. 

Shylock Gandle pulled his mare round and 
once again rode up * the row,' not however 
at a gallop. This time, the usurer, lost in 
thought, rode towards Kjiightsbridge at a 
walkmg pace. 

* There is something up 1' observed * Long' 
Bagshaw. * See how evil he looks. * The 
Unknown' has been telling him something 
which he doesn't relish.' 

* Anyhow, she is off now,' rejoined Mr. 
Jerry Strutt. * We sha'n't see her again to- 
day.' 

Jerry Strutt was right. 

The Albert phaeton, and the dainty ponies, 
and the dark-eyed * Unknown,' were not seen 
again in the park, either on that bright June 
ancmoon or any other afternoon. 



The little game was played out. 
Madame Catherine ceased to drive to and 
fro over the * Ladies' Mile.' 



CHAPTER CXXn. 

HOW KITTY KENT BBCAME MADAMTTi 
GATHEBINE. 

Readeks need not be informed that Mad- 
ame Catherine is their old friend Kitty Kent ; 
but it is right that they should be told how 
so close an intimacy arose between her and 
Mr. Jabez Gandle. 

In 1847, when Rupert Smith escaped from 
London, leaving Kitty in forlornjplight, Nat 
Savage — who had become poor Kitty's guar- 
dian — sought the assistance of Mr. Gandle. 
The solicitor had on several occasions helped 
the surgeon with small loans of money and 
professional advice ; for, holding that a good 
fisherman does not despise little fish, Shylock 
Gandle condescended to serve humble as well 
as distinguished clients. He was ready to ad- 
vance ten or twenty pounds to a medical stu- 
dent or university undergraduate just as he 
was willing to cuscount bills for speculators 
in the city, and for fashionable spendthrifts in 
the West End. Lideed, Mr. Gandle took 
much pleasure in trifiing pieces of business, 
which most men of his wealth would have de- 
spised. It was an article of his professional 
creed, that small transactions were not to be 
lightly regarded, as they, in many cases, in- 
troduced the usurious practitioner to most im- 
portant gains, and, even when they were not 
attended with that result gave the dealer in 
money valuable insights into the undercur- 
rents of life amongst the impecunious classes. 
It was, therefore, Mr. Candle's policy to cul- 
tivate his connection with borrowers of small 
sums ; and amongst the borrowers of modest 
loans, who visited his ofllces in King William 
Street, City, there were many students of 
medicine and law. 

Consequently, when Nat Savage found 
himself in want of legal advice, with regard 
to Kitty Kent's wrongs, he naturally had re- 
course to the solicitor who had brought him 
through difficulties of a different kind. 

The story which Nat Savage told his pro- 
fessional adviser — relieved of all needless 
verbiage, and the strong expressions, with 
which the young surgeon clothed his state- 
ments — was this : — In the month of March of 
that same year (1847) Rupert Smith, Esq., of 
the Temple, and lUiododendron Club, had 
married at the district church of St. Anthony, 
TottenhMn Court Road, Catherine Kent — 
granddaughter of Mrs. Mutimer (recently de- 
ceased), of Bristol Street, Tottenham Court 
Road. The clergyman, who performed the 
service, was the Rev. Mr. Coulston, curate of 
the district; and the sole witnesses of the 
ceremony were Mrs. Mutimer, the parish- 
clerk, and two female pew-openers. The 
bridegroom had induced Mrs. Mutimer and 
her grand-daughter to permit that the cere- 
mony should be performed with great priva- 
cy, as according to his representations, its 
publication would greatly incense certain 
I members of his aristocratic &mily. Conse- 
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quently, the marriage was celebrated with all 
possible secresy, and it was not announced to 
the world — not even to the members of Mrs. 
Mutimer's household. Months passed on. 
Mrs. Mutimer died ; and shortly afterwards 
her grand-daughter gave birth to a son. The 
young mother was in extreme poverty, and 
had barely escaped death through violent 
illness. Her husband, shortly after his child's 
birth, was told of her condition, and had 
promised to visit her : but instead of keeping 
his wbrd he had basely deserted her. He had 
fled to the continent, leaving behind him 
many injured creditors, and a wife and child 
totaUy without provision. In connection 
with the marriage in St. Anthony's church, 
there were some untoward facts. The bride- 
groom signed the register as Edward Guer- 
don — which name he informed Mrs. Muti- 
mer was his rightful name. The marriage 
was performed after publication of banns, 
and the bridegroom (who for some weeks be- 
fore his wedding occupied a bed-room in 
Mrs. Mutimer's house) was described as a 
resident of St. Anthony's district. The bride- 
groom did not sign the register in the ordi- 
nary hand writing of Rupert Smith. The 
aged clergyman, who officiated at the cere- 
mony, had recently expired; so also had 
Mrs. Mutimer. Moreover, the parish clerk, 
and the two pew-openers, who had been ex- 
amined on the matter, had declared their 
total inability to recall the features of the 
bridegroom ; although, of course, they remem- 
bered the fact of the wedding. Consequently, 
even if Rupert Smith could be caught, there 
would be much difficulty in proving that he 
was the person who had married Miss Kent. 

This was the statement of Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage, of Middlesex Hospital. 

To that statement Mr. Gandle listened at- 
tentively. 

He did not tell his client that he also knew 
Mr. Rupert Smith, had transacted business 
with him, had but a few weeks before ad- 
vanced him a considerable sum of money 
upon the security of a certain deed, and a 
policy on his life in the * Vulture' Life Assur- 
ance Office. It was not Shylock Gandle's 
wont to make needless communications to 
one client about the affairs of another. 

Mr. Gandle, therefore, was prudently re- 
ticent ; but he paid due heed to the surgeon's 
statements, and on the following day had an 
interview with the yoimff toother in Bristol 
Street, Tottenham Court Koad. 

An attorney may have natural affections. 
It is possible for a usurer to retain some 
gentleness of disposition. It is even possible 
for a man, who is both usurer and attorney, 
to preserve a few feeble sparks of honest, 
chivalric sentiment in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of his heart. Shylock Gandle's case estab- 
lishes the possibility. 

His interview with the young mother— who 
told him her piteous story, whilst her baby 
sucked at her breast — convinced him that 
Rupert Smith, barrister-at-law, was an un- 
mitigated, irrecoverable scoundrel. The ten- 
der point of the money lender's heart, was 
touched by the poor girl's pathetic recital of 
her wrongs and misery ; and when he next 



saw Nat Savage, he told that uncouth prac- 
titioner of medicine, that he would do his 
utmost to help Mrs. Rupert Smith cdias Mrs. 
Edward Guerdon, and that while he lived she 
should not want a friend. Whereupon close 
league was formed between the lawyer and 
the surgeon. They became sworn friends; 
but the warmth of his genuine friendship for 
Nat Savage did not dissolve Mr. Gandle's 
caution and reserve. Secrecy was Mr. 
Gandle's chief source of happiness. To pull 
the strings of a large number of puppets was 
not only his dailj occupation, but also the 
occupation in which he most deUghted ; and 
he lost more than one half of the enjoyment, 
which he found in his vocation, whenever his 
influence ceased to be a hidden influence. He 
could not, therefore, bring himself to tell Nat 
Savage all that he knew, and from time to 
time discovered with regard to Rupert. 

But Mr. Gandle went steadily to work on 
the business which he had taken in hand. 

At one time it was the historian's intention 
to tell the reader the exact steps by which 
Mr. Jabez Gandle, commencing his enquiries 
from the ascertained friendship between Ru- 
pert and Miss Guerdon of Hampton Court. 
JPalace, tracked the butterfly barrister through- 
out his carer, from the cradle to the autumn 
of 1847. At the outset of this tale, it was the 
writer's purpose to recount — how Mr. Jabez 
Gandle, in old navy lists and county direc- 
tories, traced Miss Henrietta Guerdon to her 
natal spot. Croft Hall, on the banks of the 
Orwell, Co. Suffolk; how Mr. Jabez Gandle 
went down to Harwich, and having insinuat- 
ed himself into the confidence of the mayor 
of that ancient borough (by subtle suggestions 
bearing upon the next general election), 
gained from the said municipal dignitary 
strangely interesting recollections of * county 
life ' on either side of the water, thirty years 
earlier ; how Mr. Jabez Gandle skilfully un- 
earthed the old scandal about Miss Henri- 
etta Guerdon and Colonel Edward Starling, 
and then having caught the scent of the Star- 
ling mystery, sought materials for the biogr^ 
phy of Colonel Egward Starling ; how in thft 
second search, Mr. Jabez Gandle, with equal 
success, obtained proof of the colonel's mar- 
riage at St. Andrew's, Holbom, and discov- 
ered every important particular of his life be- 
tween that event and his death at St. Bre- 
lade's, Jersey; how, having thus informed 
himself of the career of Rupert's parents, Mr. 
Jabez Gandle next obtained full knowledge of 
Edward's life, at school in Guernsey, at the 
academy in Newman Street, and at Muswell 
Hill ; and how Mr. Jabez Gandle learnt the 
exact circumstances which had determined 
the young artist to leave England, as well as 
all the circumstances which had decided his 
haif-brother to accompany him. 

Maybe, at some future date, the historian 
will place a detailed account of Mr. Gandle's 
inquisitorial labors before curious readera; 
but at present they must be content to accept 
the fact — that those labors were alike ingen- 
ious and successftd. 

Long experience had taught the solicitor 
that knaves of Rupert's kind invariably re- 
turn, after a while, to the old haunts from 
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which fear of the law has driven them. Mr. 
Gandle had no doubt that, sooner or later, he 
would stumble upon Mr. Rupert Smith — that 
sooner or later the butterfly barrister would 
re-appear in England, when his (Mr. Gandle's) 
power over him would be in exact proportion 
to the completeness of his knowledge about 
his career. Until Rupert Smith should so 
return, Mr. Gandle judged rightly that labor 
would be expended m vain on any attempt to 
pursue him. 

The course taken with regard to the desert- 
ed wife was the course dictated by Nat Sav- 
age, and gratefully accepted by her. The 
remnant of money which was in the surgeon's 
possession, after he had paid his debts and the 
fees for his diplomas at College and Hall, the 
good fellow expended in paying a heavy 
premium to a West-end milliner who engaged 
to teach Kitty Kent the art of millinery — 
Shylock Gandle generously undertaking to 
lend that young mother money to start in 
business on her own account, as soon as she 
should have acquired the requisite knowledge 
and experience. 

Having thus emptied his pockets, Nat Sav- 
age took office as a surgeon on board ship, 
and made voyages to Calcutta. Three times 
did he return from India to England ; and 
naving on his third visit to London, after a 
trip to India and back, satisfied himself that 
Mrs. Mutimer's grandchild was in a fair way 
to become a successful and rich woman, he 
went out to Australia with the intention 
of settling in one of the colonies of that 
country 

From the time of his departure to Austra- 
lia until the events narrated in the last chap- 
ter, Mr. Gandle and his protegee^ Madame 
Catherine, had heard nothing of Nat Savage ; 
though upon the announcement of Rupert 
Smith's death the lawyer had endeavored to 
communicate with him and recall him to 
England. 

Whatever faults may have marked the 
character of the money-lender, he at least 
may be credited with consistent goodness to 
lis protegee. This money established her as 
Madame Catherine, in Burlington Street, 
where by her cleverness and piquant beauty, 
and pleasant ways, she soon attached herself 
to a beyv of aristocratic customers. Nor was 
Jabez Gandle's care of Madame Catherine 
confined to pecuniary assistance. He advised 
her with his customary judgment on all her 
affairs of business, and superintended the ed- 
ucation of her little boy, as devotedly and 
wisely as he could have done had the boy 
been his own son, and had he himself been a 
grave and experienced tutor. The hard man 
of business found pleasure in adorning his 
career of self-enterprise with one benevolent 
labor ; and the wUy, mystery-looking lawyer 
was not the less delighted with the task be- 
cause his protegee was the heroine of a strange- 
ly painful, if not romantic, story, and tlie wife 
of a man Whom he hoped eventually to bring 
to condign punishment. 

The grand blunder in Mr. Gandle's conduct 
in this delicate matter was the perfect credu- 
lity with which he received tiie announce- 
ment of Rupert's death. 



When that announcement was made he 
never for a moment doubted that death had 
placed Rupert Smith beyond the reach of 
human vengeance. Like many other men 
with claims on the estate of the deceased bar- 
rister he called on Mr. Purfleet, and informed 
that lawyer of Rupert's debt to him, secured 
by deed transferring to him (Jabez Gandle) a 
reversionary interest in certain property, and 
also by a policy on the Vulture office. As 
Rupert had predeceased Lady Guerdon, the 
deed of transfer was valueless ; but the policy 
was payable. On this representation Mr. 
Purfleet paid Mr. Gandle's claim in full, on re- 
ceiving an assignment of the policy to Sir 
Edward Starling ; and in the course of the 
following weekj the senior partner of ' Pur- 
fleet, Herring, and Smallcroft,' without con- 
sulting his client especially on the subject, 
presented the policy at the Vulture office, 
with a demand for its payment. Some of the 
directors demurred to Mr. Purfleet's demand 
on the ground that the proof of death was 
insufficient. Under ordinary circumstances 
the office required a certificate of death, sign- 
ed by the medical officer who had attended 
the deceased in his last illness, and by the 
minister who had buried him. Clearly, the 
case was one for discussion. Strange to say, 
the chairman of the board, when the case 
came under consideration, was Mr. Jabez 
Gandle himself, who, since 1847, had been 
elected into the directorate. 

In support of his demand, Mr. Purfleet 
not only represented that the circumstances 
of Rupert Smith's death rendered it impossi- 
ble for him to obtain the ordinary evidence 
of decease, but in addition, stated the motives 
which induced his client to act as the dead 
man's executor. The solicitor spoke warmly 
of Sir Edward Starling's honor, and said that 
instead of their being any estate out of 
which the debts of the deceased gentleman 
would be paid. Sir Edward was, in fact, 
wiping out these claims with his own money 
—out of pure generous devotion to his friend s 
memory. It would, therefore, ill become the 
directors of a respectable insurance office to 
reject Sir Edward Starling's claim, on the 
ground that they could not place implicit 
confidence on the affidavit of so honorable a 
gentleman. After the wont of committies, 
Qie directors indulged in much needless talk 
on the question, but, eventually, on the ur- 
gent entreaty of the Chairman, that the de- 
cision shoula be unanimous in favor of Mr. 
Purfleet's petition, the opposition was with- 
drawn, and the policy was paid. 

From this statement it may be seen how 
completely the wily Shylock Gandle had 
been imposed upon by Sir Edward Starling's 
stratagem. _ 

CHAPTER CXXIIL 

MADAME CATHBRINB * AT HOME.* 

It was past eleven o'clock p.m. when Mr. 
Jabez Gandle knocked at the private entrance 
to Madame Catherine's house in Burlington 
Street, and was conducted to the presence of 
the dress-maker, who received him in a room 
on the first floor— a room that served the 
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lady as a sitting-room after business hours, 
ana as a show-room during the period of 
each day, appointed to fashionable shop- 

* Have you found him ?' enquired Madame 
Catherine eagerly. 

* I know where he lives, and who he is.* 

* Tell me all ?' 

* He has a house in Cleveland Row.* 

* His name ?* 

* He is a great man^ my dear. He is 
Sir Edward Starling, a wealthy Hamp- 
shire baronet, and the newly-elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Stevenbridge, in that 
county.' 

* Go on,* exclaimed Madame Catherine im- 
patiently, as the lawyer paused. 

* My next piece of intelligence will not 
please you.* 

* Go on, you cannot pain me ; you are going 
to tell me that he is married?* 

* Exactly ; Lady Starling was Miss Florence 
Newbolt, the daughter of the rich broker and 
liberal politician who died two years since ; 
you, of course, remember him ?* 

Madame Catherine for a minute made no 
answer. 

The little woman walked twice up and 
down her drawing-room, and then facing 
about, looked at Mr. Gandle as she said, * Mer- 
ciful Heavens! I have seen herl Three 
years since she bought a robe of me. She is 
such a beautifhl creature ! Poor ladv I poor 
lady ! then he has done a more cruel wrong 
to her than to me !* 

Whereupon the generous, warm-hearted 
creature sat down, and gave vent to her feel- 
ings in an outburst of weeping. 

*Are you thinking,* asked Jabez Gandle, 
when her strongest emotions had passed 
away, * that it would be better to leave him 
alone; for her sake, for his sake? Are you 
thinking that, as Lady Starling, the dishonor- 
ed wife of a bad man, you would not be a 
happier or more useful woman than you are 
as Madame Catherine, the court milliner? 
Are you thinking it would be neither merci- 
ful nor wise to assert your title to Lady Star- 
ling*s rank and position when, by so doing, 
you must make her taste bitterness of degra- 
dation ; and subject lum to punishment as a 
criminal? I am sure this is what must be 
passing through your mind.* 

Originally there must have been many 
seeds of goodness in the money-lender. No 
man, who had not some gentle qualities in 
his nature, could so correctly have read Mad- 
ame Catherine's womanly heart. 

Moreover, there was no hard, wiry, harsh- 
ness in his voice as he thus spoke. His words 
and his tones were alike gentle. Noticeable, 
also, was tiie effect of the money-lender's 
queries. 

They caused Madame Catherine to tremble 
violently, and once more to have recourse to 
tears. 

Again she grew calm, and then raising her 
face, full of sad resolve, to her adviser, she 
said, * I have a child.' 

With these four words the mother swept 
away a scheme of forbearance which the gen- 
erous woman and injured wife had planned, 



ere the lawyer disturbed her with his ques- 
tions. 

* True,* responded Jabez Gandle. 

* My son Uves,* continued Madame Cathe- 
rine, * and though I might please myself, as 
far as my own rights are concerned, duty re- 
quires me to assert his claim to be recognized 
as his father's son. No, Mr. Gandle, I must 
see my husband ; I will see him to-morrow.* 

* What will you say to him?' 

*I will bid him do justice to my son; and, 
for myself— I will promise to remain what I 
am.' 

* Have you a plan already in that clever lit- 
tle head of yours?* 

She shook the clever little head as she .an- 
swered, * No, no, I have no plan yet ; at pre- 
sent I only fed that I want from him nothing 
for myself but much for my hoyJ 

A pause. 

* You are sure that you are not mistaken as 
to his identity ?* 

* Mistaken I* ejaculated Madame Catherine, 
indignantly, *as if it were possible for a 
woman to mistake another man for her hus- 
band P 

* He will know you to-morrow, you think ?* 
Madame Catherine showed by a change in 

her countenance that she suddenly caught 
her friend's meaning. 

* Aha !' she cried, quickly, * you mean that 
he may deny that he was once Rupert Smith 
— may declare that he never knew me ?' 

* It is by no means unlikely that he may 
do so.* 

* He will not dare to brave me so 1* 

* Lideed ! he has dared much towards you I* 
Another pause, during which Madame Cath- 
erine beat the tattoo on the carpet of her 
room. 

* To-morrow night, call upon me again, and 
I will tell you if he has dared to do that I' she 
said, viciously. 

* Good ; I will call to-morrow night.* 

* Before you go, give me his address?* 

* Here it is,' answered the solicitor, taking 
a calling-card from his pocket, and giving it 
to the lady. * I wrote it out for you at my 
club.* 

* Thank you.* 

* And mmd,* added Mr. Jabez Gandle, sig- 
nificantly, *■ if he should be so shameless and 
impudent as to deny that you are his wife, you 
must not be disheartened. There are more 
strings that will suit youi^ bow than you 
think of K you can*t make good terms with 
Sir Edward Starling I must deal with him. 
Perhaps I know more about Sir Edward 
Starling than I have ever cared to let you 
suspect ; remember this.* 

* You are a wonderful man, Mr. Gandle 1* 
rejoined Madame Catherine, with an ap- 
proach to a smile. 

* I aw a wonderful man !* answered Shy- 
lock Gandle, with amusmg self-complacency, 
as he made his bow at the door of the room. 

It was eminently characteristic of Mr. Gan- 
dle that he had never told Madame Catherme 
one word about his personal intercourse with 
Rupert Smith ; and had never revealed to her 
his interesting discoveries with regard to 
that gentleman*s birth and history. 
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CHAPTER CXXIV. 



MR. JABSZ GANDLB IS ASTONISHED. 

It was a fine cool night when Mr. Gandle, 
having left Madame Catherine's house, 
walked down Burlington Street ; and as the 
money-lender's active brain was busily work- 
ing, he resolved not to go to bed, as became 
the old man he really was, but to saunter 
over the pavement of the West-end, after the 
feshion of the young men amongst whom he 
still liked to rank himself. 

Up and down Bond Street, thrice round 
Grosvenor Square, to and fro in Park Lane, 
and, as the clocks were striking two, east- 
wards along Piccadilly did Shylock Gandle 
stroll, busily thinking. 

*And why should not the little woman,' 
thought Mr. Gandle, as he walked along the 
north border of the Green Park, and saun- 
tered through the club district to No. 3 Cecil 
Street, Strand^ * play a merciful part, and yet 
secure the recognition of her son ? Sir Ed- 
ward Starling is in her power — at least he is 
in mine, and that is just the same thing. 

* How does the case stand ? 

* He is no more Sir Edward Starling than I 
am. His brother. Colonel Edward's legiti- 
mate son, died in Australia ; and forthwith 
he, the illegitimate son, came over jfrom Aus- 
tralia and stept into his dead brother's shoes. 
He is a clever fellow. Certainly the substitu- 
tion has been beautifully effected. It was a 
master-stroke, that announcement of Rupert 
Smith's death, and the payment of the de- 
ceased gentleman's creditors. He has played 
his part out completely. Gad ! when I was 
in Jersey last summer, I found out that Sir 
Edward Starling, out of pure affection to the 
spot where he had spent a happy childhood, 
sent twenty pounds every Christmas to the 
parson of St. Brelade's for distribution among 
the poor of the parish. He is a prodigiously 
clever fellow ; but he is in my power. 

* Now, if Madame Catherine should say to 
him^ " Recognize my boy as your lawful son, 
ana I will never trouble you," I am inclined 
to think that such a clever fellow would do 
his best to comply with the terms. But how 
could he comply, if the terms were offered 
to him ? Of course there would be difficul- 
ties in the way, but difficulties only exist 
in order that clever fellows may overcome 
them. 

* He must put this statement to his wife : 
" When I was a young man, I imprudently 
married a girl in a humble walk of life, and 
had a son by her. That son has been educat- 
ed at a first-rate school at Kensington ; and, 
besides being a lively, clever, gentleman-like 
boy, he is heir to my baronetcy. I greatly re- 
gret that I lacked the moral courage to tell 
you this before I married you ; but as I feared 
the fact would make you reftise to become my 
wife, I played you false. I repent my error. 
Be generous ; forgive me ; bring up my child 
as my son and heir ; reconcile yourself to the 
thought that, so long as my eldest son is alive 
no child of yours can inherit my rank; be a 
good woman, and make the best of a bad bar- 
gain !" Of course h^ must give proof that his 
iirst wife is dead — was dead before he mar- 1 



ried a second time. Well, a man who is so 
clever that he has proved his own death, 
won't find it difficult to prove his wife's 
death. That can be easily managed. And as 
the boy has been brought up to regard him- 
self as an orphan, he will be no obstacle to 
the success of the scheme. It will really be a 
neat affair^two people, Rupert Smith and 
his wife, both regarded as dead, though they 
are not dead vet ! 

* Capital ! But what would Lady Starling 
say to such an arrangement ? Women are 
such strange creatures, that it is by no means 
impossible she would accede to it without re- 
luctance. One thing is in favor of the plan 
I see by the baronetage that the two children 
to whom she has given birth since her mar- 
riage, are dead. Surely it is not improbable 
that the young wife, who has no child of her 
own to love, will take to her arms with de- 
light the step-son who is her husband's first- 
bom. The scheme is feasible. 

* As for Sir Edward, when he has thought 
the matter over, he will adopt the plan as his 
only means of salvation ; for if he does not 
show himself a docile and obedient scoun- 
drel, by Jove ! I will be Madame Catherine's 
avenger, now that Mr. Nathaniel Savage is 
out of the way. 

* As to Sir Edward's identity with Rupert 
Smith, I have no doubt of it. When I saw 
him this afternoon in Pall Mall, after leaving 
the Park, I knew him, and should have 
known him, if he had not been on that pie- 
bald cob. I dare swear to him in any court 
of justice, and it would not be difficult for me 
to bring a crowd of corroborative witnesses 
to support me. By Jove, when I reflect on 
the way in which that fellow has outwitted 
and utterly diddled me all these years, I do 
yearn to put him in the dock of the Old Bai- 
ley I Still, if my good little Madame Cather- 
ine should forgive him, surely I ought to do 
likewise. Yes ! if I can only keep her happy, 
hang me if I don't let the scamp go scot-tree. 

* Aha ! here is Cecil Street. 

* I'll turn into bed now, so that I may be 
up early to-morrow morning. 

* I will call on Madame Catherine before she 
sees her husband, and give her a sketch of 
my little pkm, only I won't let her know how 
completely I have Sir Edward Starling in my 
power. No, no. Why, if I told her that, she 
would have conscientious scruples to assert- 
ing her son's heirship to the Gamlinghay pro- 
perty, to which his father has no right— ex- 
cept that of possession.' 

Having made these reflections, Mr. Jabcz 
Gandle turned his latch-key, and entered No. 
8 Cecil Street, Strand. 

Having taken a candle from the hall table, 
he lit it at the gas jet still burning in the en- 
trance passage. 

Then, candle in hand, Mr. Jabez Gandle 
(having turned off the gas,) went up stairs to 
his befi-oom on the second floor. 

But on his way to the second floor he just 
popped his head into the drawing-room, (an 
apartment in which, by-the-bye, Mr. Gandle 
ordinarily lived), just to see if^^ the evening's 
posts had brought him any letters. 

There were no letters on the side table, but 
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Mr. Jabez Gandle saw enough in his room to 
reward him for opening the door. 

In the first place, instead of being dark — as 
Mr. Gandle expected to find it — the room was 
brilliantly illuminated by three fliaring gas- 
burners. 

In the second place, there lay at full length 
on Mr. Gandle's peculiar sofa, sound asleep 
and snoring — a huge, hairy, burly, bronzed, 
and indeed rufilanly, man. 

Mr. Jabez Gandle was taken aback. 

* Who the deuce can the fellow be ¥ he 
thought. 

And then, after twenty seconds* reflection, 
he exclaimed at the top of his voice, * Yar- 
hai I Who gave you leave to fell asleep on my 
sofa? Who are you V 

Instantly the sleeper awoke. 

He sat up, rubbed his eyes, jumped to 
his feet, and ran to Mr. Gandle with out- 
stretched arms, saying, * How are you, my 
dear old boy ?* 

* What 1' ejaculated the money-lender, * is 
it you, Nat Savage V 

* Yes,' roared a sound pair of lungs, * here 
I am, safe and sound— and not dead yeV 



CHAPTER CXXV. 

SHTLOCK GANDLE RESOLVES TO PLAY HIS 
OWN GAME m HIS OWN WAY. 

Yes, there stood Nat Savage— the man for 
whom Jabez Gandle, since the announce- 
ment of Rupert Smith's death, had adver- 
tised in London and colonial papers, in the 
benevolent hope that he might draw the sur- 

feon back to England, and see him made 
[adame Catherine s husband. Fortunately, 
none of these advertisements had reached 
the eye of Dr. Dandy, who, at the close of 
1854, had dissolved partnership with Messrs. 
Schroeder and Pike, and had migrated to 
New Zealand. Had Jabez Gandle's efforts to 
communicate with the missing sur^on been 
more successful, either Rupert Smith would 
not have enjoyed his brief tenure of wealth 
and aristocratic position, or, by an invalid 
marriage of the surgeon and Mrs. Mutimer's 
grand-daughter, another deplorable event 
would have been added to the evil conse- 
quences of Rupert Smith's fraud. 

The money-lender and his opportunely re- 
covered friend conferred together in a char- 
acteristic manner ; Nat Savage telling all he 
could remember of his intercourse with Ru- 
pert and Edward in Australia, and Jabez 
Gandle, in return, surrendering as little as 
possible of his special information. 

From Nat Savage the wily lawyer learnt 
that, far from dying in Pig-sty Gully, Rupert 
Smith had never experienced an hour's ill- 
ness when there; that the invalid of the 
Gully was Edward, not Rupert; and that 
Edward Smith, though Rupert had left him 
for dead, recovered and returned to England. 
Finding that the surgeon was ignorant of 
Rupert Smith's frauds, in representing that 
he had died in Australia, and in claiming a 
title and estate to which he had no riffht, 
Shylock Gandle thought it would be well to 



let him remain in that state of ignorance. 
He told the surgeon that Rupert Smith 
had become a w^thy baronet, but said no- 
thing about the imposture by which he had 
won Gamlinghay Court. He told the sur- 
geon that he did not know where to place 
hand on Rupert's younger brother, but kept 
to himself the fact that an hour earlier he 
had deemed Edward a dead man. He told 
the surgeon that Rupert Smith had commit- 
ted bigamy in marrying Miss Florence New- 
bolt whilst Madame Catherine was living, 
but he permitted no bint to escape him that 
Sir Edward Starling had comnritted other 
more heinous offences against the law of the 
land. 

Thus, while Nat Savage was informed that 
he might be soon called upon to identify Sir 
Edward Starling as Rupert Smith, he was 
kept in ignorance of the fact that Madame 
Catherine and the lawyer had separately de- 
termined to make a compromise with the 
baronet. The surgeon was, moreover, no 
wiser than Madame Catherine herself as to 
the network of damning testimony in which 
the subtle culprit had been surrounded by 
the still more cunning lawyer. 

Overjoyed though he was at the recovery 
of his friend, and sincerely devoted as he was 
to his interests, Shylock Gandle could not 
bring himself to act candidly towards the 
surgeon. Apart from his affection for Nat 
Savage and Madame Catherine, the money- 
lender took a lively interest in the drama, of 
which they were but two persons. An excit- 
ing game was being played before his eyes — 
a game in which no player was so well in- 
formed as himself with regard to all the pos- 
sible movements and complications of the 
board. If he held his tongue, kept his eyes 
open, and used his power discreetly, he might 
have the excitement of rare sport, and event- 
ually, after a delicious series of plots and 
counterplots, might terminate the contest in 
such a manner that his particular friends 
should be the greatest winners. The passion 
for intrigue and subtle stratagem, which his 
strange secretive career had made a ruling 
power of his life, compelled him to play a 
double tricky game, even towards those whose 
good he had sincerely at heart. 

He wished to place Madame Catherine's 
son before the world as the acknowledged 
heir of Gamlinghay Court. 

He was resolved to make Sir Edward 
Starling tremble before the woman whom he 
had so cruelly wronged. 

He hoped, moreover, out of the coming 
scramble, to secure some substantial -advan- 
tage for Madame Catherine's faithful lover. 

All this did Shylock Gktndle wish to accom- 
plish. 

But the work was to be accomplished by 
himself. 

The sly, clever, arrogant, egotistic man 
exulted in the thought that he was master of 
the position— the one ruler of a bevy of pup- 
pets. 

And he could not consent to admit man or 
woman to a share of his mysterious power. 
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CHAPTER CXXVL 



Sm EDWABD STABLma RECEIYBS AS IMPOR- 
TANT LETTER. 

Before noon on the day following Madame 
Catherine's recognition of Sir Edward Star- 
ling in Hyde Park, that accomplished baronet 
was sitting in his snug library, in Cleveland 
Row, when a note was laid before him. 

More than four years had passed since Sir 
Edward Stairling had married Flo and made 
terms with his injured brother. 

The years had been years of triumph to 
the adventurer, but they had not been devoid 
of mortification and trouble. The first of 
them was the death of his father-in-law ; the 
next year witnessed the decease of Lady 
Guerdon of Hampton Court Palace, the de- 
parture of that amiable old lady being follow- 
ed with an interval of barely three weeks by 
the death of Miss Henrietta Guerdon. In 
the third year, Mr. Purfleet went away to the 
unkilown land. The historian would not be 
believed if he said that these events caused 
Sir Edward Starling much grief Indeed, in 
as far as they were all persons who, under 
untoward combinations of circumstances, 
might become witnesses against him, it may 
be granted that the baronet was not at heart 
painfully affected by the removal of these 
old friends. But the king of terrors had 
twice touched him on a point, where even he 
was not devoid of strong, natural affection. 
Twice had Flo given birth to a child, and on 
each occasion the death of the newly-born in- 
fant had followed quickly on its birth. 

Sir Edward Starling of Gamlinghay Court 
had neither heir nor child ; and it was rumor- 
ed amongst the county families of Hamp- 
shire that, unless the doctors were greatly 
mistaken, many a day must pass ere Lady 
Starling, who was constantly in the hands of 
her physicians, would present her husband 
with another babe. 

This childlessness greatly troubled Sir Ed- 
ward, who yearned for children just as he 
desired every other gratification. He had 
horses and dogs, books and pictures, enter- 
taining friends, and a first-rate cook ; * why,* 
he asked himself, *have I no children to 
amuse me?* In this longing for children he 
was not altogether selfish. The singularly 
constituted man in a certain way loved his 
wife, rendering poetic homage to her beauty, 
gentleness, taste, wit, goodness ; and he saw 
that she sorrowed deeplv far the want of 
prattling babies in her splendid home. Her 
failing strengjth and broken spirits had alarm- 
ed Sir Edward Starling ; and he saw clearly 
that, unless she had the wholesome stimulant 
of maternal cares, she would, ere many years 
had flown, pass fi"om a condition of general 
weakness and frequent depression into the 
sorrowful state of a woman who, long before 
she had reached the prime of life, and while 
she cherishes no seeds of violent disease, is a 
confirmed invalid. 

But if Sir Edward Starling had his troub- 
les, he was not without compensating pleas- 
ures. 

At Gamlinghay Court ho was popular— 
and popular on good grounds. He was an 



affreeable and hospitable neighbor to the rich ; 
a liberal proprietor to his numerous tenantry ; 
and a munificent friend to the poor. As he 
remarked on a certain occasion in the hearins^ 
of readers, his natural tendencies were deci- 
dedly towards virtue, so long as he was not 
under the influence of strong temptation to 
evil ; and as soon as he had achieved a posi- 
tion which secured him from exposure to 
certain temptation which he was peculiarly 
powerless to resist, his conduct showed 1:hat, 
under more trying circumstances, he had just- 
ly appreciated the strength as well as the 
weakness of his own character. Far from 
being a gross epicurean, addicted to vulgar 
indulgence in sensual pleasure ; and far from 
displaying that insolence of purse which oc- 
casionally marks the conduct of men who 
have unexpectedly acquired wealth — Sir Ed- 
ward Starling was bent on showing the 
Hampshire squires the kind of life which 
wealthy English gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century ought to lead. In his own house he 
was an example that a landed proprietor, 
without neglecting his estate or foregoing the 
pleasures of rural sport, may find time to cul- 
tivate music and the fine arts, and also to 
amuse himself with books. In short, when 
Rupert Smith had fairly established himself 
in Gamlinghay Court he determined to act 
the part or an enlightened, humane, accom- 
plished, philanthropic gentleman. In his 
time he had acted many parts with consum- 
mate ability ; but in none of his characters 
had he displayed so much ease, tact, and per- 
fect familiarity with dramatic requirements, 
as he showed in this last role, of a fine young 
English gentleman. 

And whilst Rupert Smith was thus play- 
ing out his part on the stage of life, Edward 
Smith, faithfully carrying out the plan which 
he had laid for himself, lived in London under 
the name of Edward Randall, and worked 
steadily in his studio. During those four 
years he inhabited a detached house in St. 
John's Wood, where he was visited by many 
well-known artists. In that house he painted 
the three pictures which are admitted by all 
judges to be his best works; and in that 
house he not unfrequently received a call 
from Ida Newbolt, who, after her father's 
death and the consequent break up of the 
* Clock House' establishment, resided with 
her sister, Florence. Strange were the rela- 
tions of Ida and Edward! Whilst she, as 
Lady Starling's daily companion and the con- 
stant inmate of Rupert Smith's house, never 
gave either her sister or that sister's husband 
a hint that Edward was still alive, she was 
in constant communication with him. And, 
though for full four years Edward Smith 
maintained close intimacy with Miss Ida 
Newbolt, receiving her at his house and 
maintaining constant correspondence with 
her, ho never, until after the occurrence of 
events soon to be placed before the reader 
permitted himself the delight of telling her 
how grand a sacrifice of seK he was making 
for the sake of Flo. * No, no, I will not tell 
her !* he, on more than one occasion, said to 
himself * She would think me a hero, per- 
haps ; but, at the same time, she would know 
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that her sister had married a man liable to 
the punishment of a criminal. So, I will 
keep my own comisel.* 

But events took place in the June of 1859 
which removed the reasons which hftd pre- 
viously caused Edward to withhold the no- 
bler part of his secret jfrom Ida's knowledge. 

Of these events, one was the arrival of me 
note mentioned in the first sentence of this 
chapter. 

*I shall call upon you to-night at nine 
o'clock. I shall come alone. Give direc- 
ticms to your servants to admit me. 

* CATHBBmB KEi<rr.* 

This was the entire note. 
Sir Edward Starling's hand trembled as it 
held the paper. 

* Yes ; she has found me out,* he thought, 
as he placed the envelope and note in Ma, 
pocket ; * and I must receive her. It is of 
the utmost importance that I should know 
what steps she means to take. I must dis- 
cover, also, how &r that man Gandle is in 
her confidence.' 

He sat for half an hour brooding in sileace 
over his hazardous position. 
After that lapse of time he rung a bell, 

* Watson,' he said to the servant T^ho an- 
swered the summons, * a lady will call here 
to-night at nine o'clock. She is to b6 ad- 
mitted. I shall receive her in this room/ 



CHAPTER CXXVn. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

The clock in Sir Edward Starling's library 
Btruck nine. 

A minute later a servant opened the door 
of the room and announced * The lady.' 

As the servant uttered the words * T^he lady, 
Sir Edward,' Rupert Smith rose from bis Beat 
and advanced to welcome his unbidden vis- 
itor. 

*The lady' was dressed in dark siik, and 
was closely veiled. 

It was not possible for Sir Edward Starling 
to discern her features whilst her veil waa 
down ; and she did not raise it until the ser- 
vant who conducted her to the presence of 
his master had retired. 

But as soon as the servant had left them to- 
gether in the dimly-lighted room, Madame 
Catherine raised the folds of dark gauze ; aad 
then once more Rupert and Mrs. Muiimer's 
grandchild stood in the same room, face to 
face, after a lapse of nearly twelve yeajs. 

For a minute Sir Edward Starlmg gazed 
into her face, earnestly and tenderly. And 
then, the first to break the silence, he said : 
'Kitty, I can almost find it in me to say that 
I feeijoy at seeing you once more. Would 
to Gk)d that I could look at you without re- 
morse — without abject humiliation. Even 
now I dare solemnly assure you that I never 
really, deeply, ardently loved any woman but 
you ! Darling, let me touch your hand. The 
time was when I had a right to kiss W 

Very pathetically he made this extraordin- 
aiy address to his u^ured wife. 

17 



* Not yet— not yet,' she answered, in a voice 
hoarse with emotion. * Stand away from me. 
Nay, sit down there in the chair which you 
have Just left, whilst I stand here. It is not 
for me to sit in my husband's presence.* 

He obeyed her words and the wave of her 
hand. 

He sat down ; and then, looking up into her 
excited eyes, and throwing into his handsome 
face that expression which she most liked to 
see upon it in bygone days, and using that 
voice of entreaty which, twelve years before, 
had been all-powerful over her, he said: 

* Kitty, I have been a cruel enemy to you ; I 
won your love and was unworthy of it. But 
your heart tells you that I did really love 
you, though overborne by stupendous diffi- 
culties and strong temptation, I deserted 
you— when none but a weak paltry coward 
would have deserted you. But, darling, in- 
deed I always loved you, even at the period 
when I was most cruel to you. You find me 
now the husband of another ; but I solemnly 
assure you that 1 should never have married 
again had I known that you were alive. 
When, by a sudden turn in the wheel of far- 
tune, I succeeded to my grandfather's estate. 
I did my utmost to discover you, so that I 
might ask you to share my prosperity and 
rank with me ; but I could find no clue to 
you. I satisfied myself that you were dead, 
and then I married a lady — ^wnom I love, but 
not as I loved jou. Oh, Kitty, have pity on 
one who, notwithstanding his cruelty, showed 
kindness to you when you stood in need of 
friends— kindness which concealed no dishon- 
orable object. You have not come to crush 
me, but to assure me that you pardon me I' 

There was no tear on Madame Catherine's 
cheek, but her knees trembled beneath her as 
she answered : 

^Sir Edward Starlhig'(it did not escape 
Rupert that she addressed him by his title ; 
and rightly he construed the act as a proof 
that she was ignorant of his great fraud on the 
Gamlinghay family), *when I was a young 
girl you taught me much that was evil— a 
little that was good. One of your good lessons 
I will recall to your mind. Wlien I was a 
mere child, trembling on the brink of misfor- 
tune—for my love of you has been the great 
misfortune of my life— I said to you, in the 
insolence of a foolish head and warm heart, 
" I should like to see the man who would 
dare to win my love, and then laugh at it 
He would live to rue his insolence r You 
laughed at me then, and called me a little 
actress.' 

* Ah, Kitty,' interposed the baronet sadly, 

* I have lived to rue my evil doing ; your 
words have come true T 

* I answered,' continued Kitty, without no- 
ticing the interruption, * " I am not acting ; I 
mean what I say. I would follow him through 
the world for the sake of my revenge I" You 
told me that " Vengeance would not mend my 
broken heart." My reply was: "But it 
would comfort it ; vengeance is sweet, Mr. 
Rupeill" ' 

Witn rare dramatic force Madame Cathe- 
rine recalled this scene from a &r distant 
time. 
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Rupert had quite forgotten the conyersa- 
tion which remained so clearly written on the 
woman's memory, but he now uttered the 
same words which he had spoken nearly four- 
teen years before in Mrs. Mutlmer's parlor- 
uttered them, moreover, in the same gentle, 
solemn voice — ' Forgiveness is sweeter, Kitty.' 

*They were your own words,' exclaimed 
the woman quickly. * You remember them. 
They were the good lesson, Rupert Smith. 
You remember them ?' 

* There is nothing relating to my old love 
for you, Kitty, that I do not remember,' 
answered Sir Edward Starling, with charac- 
teristic promptness, seeing his advantage, and 
pretending that the words, uttered on the spur 
of the moment, and not recalled from the 
past, were a reminiscence. 

* Those words have come true,* continued 
the woman, with tender emotion. * Sorrow 
and shame have softened me. I have lived a 
sad life, though I laugh and drive about Lon- 
don—the gayest of the gay, to all appearance. 
I have no friends, save one — a good, kind 
man — ^though the grand people who come to 
him and ask for his money call him a cheat 
and a knave. Yes, mine has been a sad life ; 
but it has done me good. No, Rupert, I have 
no wish for^rengeance now. 1 have learnt 
that " forgivoaess is sweeter." ' 

*God bless you!' escaped Rupert's lips, 
under the sense of relief which his wife's 
. words afforded him. 

* But I must have justice ^ 

* Justice 1' he interposed quickly, in a dif- 
ferent tone, * justice is vengeance.' 

* I want not justice for myself, but justice 
for my child — our sonl' explained Madame 
Catherine. 

* What !' cried Sir Edward Starling, with 
an admirable affectation of delight. * Does 
our son still live ?' ^ 

***** 

An hour later, when Sir Edward Starling 
had received jfrom Madame Catherine a deif- 
inite proposal— a proposal identical with the 
scheme put forth in the record of Mr. Jabez 
Gandle's thoughts— and when he had respond- 
ed to it with a promise that it should receive 
his careful consideration, the interview be* 
tween the husband and wife ended. 

Before he parted with Madame Catherine, 
Sir Edward Starling kissed her hand. 

Having given her this salutati<ii, he him- 
self conducted her from the library to the 
hall-door, and let her out of the house. 

* The interview has gone off more pleasant- 
ly than I had any right to hope it would,' 
thought Sir Edward Starling, when he had 
returned to his luxurious library, after the 
dismissal of his visitor. * It is true she asks 
what is an impossibility. I dare not do what 
she requires. Even if Florence would con- 
sent, the risk would be too great. No, I can- 
not accede to her terms, though I must own 
that they are moderate. Still, I shall pull 
through this trouble with a little care and 
finesse. She forgives me I She does not 
thirst for vengeance ! All, I now reap my 
reward for having formed her moral character 
on the best and wisest principles. She is in 
treaty with me. That is everything. In 



other matters besides love, when a woman 
hesitates, she is lost. 

* Let me see. I must give her an answer by 
return of post. Um ! 

* If that man Qandle were not in her con- 
fidence, I could still wind her round my fin- 
ger ! It is an awkward feature of the case— 
her close alliance with Jabez Gandle — a very 
awkward feature I But perhaps I shall man- 
B^e to make a separate compact with him. 
If he demands money, I must give it to him ; 
and, of course, for a liberal consideration in 
money, he will not hesitate to sell his fair 
client. It is clear the man does not suspect 
that I have no right to the Starling baronetcy. 
If he knew Jhe real state of the romantic 
Gamlinghay case, she would know it ; if she 
had known it, she would have told me so 
when she saw that I was staggered by her 
cool proposal, that I should acknowledge her 
son as my^ heir— or rather, if she had Imown 
it she would not have made the proposal ; 
for it is clear that she is an honest little crea- 
ture, as she ever was 1 Yes, I am quite justi- 
fied in believing that they do not see the 
whole game. 

* And yet a comparison of my age, as it is 
stated in the baronetage, with my age, ac- 
cording to the biography which Madame 
Cathenne can write of me, would enlighten 
her and Gandle. Still, misprints do occur in 
the baronetage, as weU as in other well-regu- 
lated books. 

* Well, well, if the worst comes to the 
worst, I must fly to America with the thirty 
thousand pounds which I have in the Bank 
of England, in readiness for any sharp 
emergency. 

^Anyhow, the interview passed off pleasant- 
ly — all the more because Lady Starling and 
her sisters are out of town. Yes, a man in 
my case finds it convenient sometimes to 
have his wife in the country whilst he is in 
London.' 

CHAPTER CXXVin. 

MADAME CATHERINE ENTRUSTS THE AFFAIR 
TO HER SOLICITOR. 

Sir Edward Starling's written answer 
to Madame Catherine's proposal was a cau- 
tious, chrver epistle, penned with a view to 
increase his influence over her ; penned also 
for the purpose of preserving all his own 
chances in a delicate game. 

It acknowledged th^ moderation of her de- 
mands, eulogized her generosity, expressed 
Sir Edward Starling's personal wish to com- 
ply with her terms to the utmost letter, de- 
ploring the entire absence of grounds for 
hoping that Lady Starling would ever agvee 
to the proposed arrangement, and finally sug- 
gested a course which would give to Madame 
Catherine's son all the substantial advantages 
aimed at by Madame's proposal, though it 
would for some years defer his public recog- 
nition as a member of the Starling family. 
In fact, Sir Edward Starling was ready to ac- 
knowledge Madame Catherme's son as his le- 
gitimate offspring in the presence of wit- 
nesses, who, upon his (Sir Edward's) death 
should be able to prove the boy's legitimacy 
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and right to the succession. But Sir Edward 
could not ask Lady Starling to receive the 
boy as a member of her household. 

This was Sir Edward Starling's answer. 

Madame Catherine showed it to Jabez 
Gandle. 

* Give in nothing. Tell him,* said the law- 
yer, with emphasis, *that he must accept 
your oflFer, as you made it, or must prepare 
for the consequences. He is a slippeiy cus- 
tomer, my dear. Stick to him, don't give in, 
he only wants to outwit you.* 

In consequence of this counsel Madame 
Catherine wrote firmly to Sir Edward Star- 
ling, stating that no settlement of the case, 
but the one proposed by herself, would be 
satisfactory. 

Sir Edward responded with a petition for 
another personal interview. 

Madame Catherine consented, and once 
again the mysterious, darkly -veiled lady 
called at Sir Edward Starling's house in 
Cleveland Row, and was admitted to an in- 
terview with the baronet in his library. 

The second interview had no good results. 

Madame Catherine obstinately maintained 
her ground — demanding the immediate and 
public acknowledgment of her son's legiti- 
macy. 

Sir Edward Starling on the other hand- 
growing bolder as he became more certain 
that the affair of the double marriage was 
the only weak point in his harness visible to 
the woman and her adviser — frankly told 
Madame Catherine that though she was un- 
doubtedly his wife, still she could not prove 
it to the satisfaction of the law ; and that as 
the tase stood she was in Ms power. If she 
acted reasonably Mid with forbearance-she 
would liv^ to see her son the baronet of 
G^amlinghay Court; but if sne adopted a vio- 
lent course she would ruin her own character 
and injure her son's prospects, whilst she 
would in no way hurt her ^ husband, who, 
thrown upon his defence, would of course 
take prompt measures for the preservation of 
his reputation. 

The husband and wife parted on much less 
friendly terms. 

Madame Catherine was indignant, and lost 
no time in communicating with Mr. Gandle. 

Twelve hours later that gentleman was 
riding his maie in Rotten Row, when he 
met Sir Edward Starling and Lord Henry 
Deepdrain. 

Sir Edward was riding his piebald at walk- 
ing pace when the lawyer, checking his mare, 
accqjfttil him. 

* Sir Edward Starling, allow me to speak 
ten words with you, on most important busi- 
ness,* said Mr. Gfandie. 

With a haughty and indignant expression 
the baronet looked first at the money-lender 
and then at his friend. 

* Deepdrain, I must see this man for a min- 
ute, just be good enough to ride on quietly. 
I will soon overtake you.* 

* Good, my dear boy,* replied Lord Henry, 
as he rode onwards. 

As Lord Henry Deepdrain rode away at 
walking pace, the baronet and Shylock Gan- 
dle eyed each other defiantly. 



* This is not the proper place for you^ rir, 
to accost me in,* began Sir Edward. 

* It is a place that suits my purpose.* 

* What do you want to say ?' 

* Have you received my letter ?* 
*No.* 

* I have written to you, requesting you to 
call on me to-morrow morning at ten o'clock. 
Madame Catherine, of Burlington Street, has 
placed a particular matter in my hands, and 
it is necessary that I should have an inter- 
view with you. 

* I understand you, sir.' 

* Of course you do.* 

* Where do you wish to see me V 

* At my house in Cecil Street. You have 
been there before. It is quite as private, and 
snug, and quiet as it was in 1847, when you 
and Miss Guerdon, of Hampton Court Jpal- 
ace, honored me with a visit. I wish our in- 
terview to be unobserved. It is to my inter- 
est that it should not be made publia You 
will come ?* 

Sir Edward Starling was sUent for a min- 
ute. 
At length he spoke. 

* Yes, i will come. You shall see me at 8 
Cecil Street, to-morrow, at ten A.M.* 

* Quite right. You will remember the hour 
and the adcfress.* 

* For the present I wish you farewell.* 

* Sir Edward Starling, good morning !* 
Whereupon Mr. Shylock Gandle rode on 

his way towards Apsley House. 

And Sir Edward Starling — ^who by thus 
publicly exchanging words with the notori- 
ous money-lender had given an occasion for 
gossip to at least a score of idle observers— put 
his heels to his cob, and cantered after Lord 
Henry Deepdrain. 



CHAPTER CXXTX. 

FIGHT rr OUT. 

Punctually at ten o*clock a,m. on the fol- 
lowing morning, Sir Edward Starling knocked 
and rung at the silent, closely-blinded house 
in Cecil Street, which had been Mr. Shylock 
Gandle's private residence for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

The door was opened by the aged and 
deaf body-servant, mentioned in a previous 
chapter of this work — the old man (a very, 
very old man had he become) who was the 
rich lawyer's humble relation. 

* You want to see Mr. Gandle ?' squeaked 
the thin, decrepid, paralyzed old man. 

* Yes,' answered Rupert Smith, at the top 
of his voice. 

* Oho I I knew it,* responded the body- 
servant, chuckling at his own intelligence, 
and treating Sir Edward with an outburst of 
senile garrulity. * B[e iold me he expected a 
gentleman, and gentlemen never call here ex- 
cept it is by appointment, so I knew you 
wished to see Mr. Gkmdle. Ah 1 hah ! Mr. 
Gandle is a wonderful man— a wonderful 
man. Don*t he ride horses ? Don't he eat 
and drink of the best ? Couldn't he buy up 
half the city of London ? And he mada b&» 
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money all by hisself^ that he did ! I remem- 
ber when he was as poor as I am T 

Whilst the shrivelled, bent old creature 
thus squeaked and maundered on about his 
master, he shambled up-stairs to the drawing- 
room floor. 

On reaching the first-floor landing, he turn- 
ed round to Rupert and explained, *Mr. 
Gandle is in his drawing-room ;— now I will 
open the door, and then you will see him.' 

Whereupon the aged servitor opened the 
door and Sir Edward Starling entered the 
drawing-room, where he found the master of 
the house reading the day's paper. 

* Mr. Smith,' observed Jabez Gandle, rising 
as the caller entered. * I am glad to see you 
again.' 

* Thank you. But your memory is at fault, 
Mr. Gandle. You are speaking to Sir Ed- 
ward Starling.' 

* Is my memory at fault ?' returned Shylock 
Grandle, gazing with his keen, foxy eyes at 
his visitor. * Well, perhaps it is at fault, and 
as one name will serve m^ purpose as well as 
another, I have no objection to call you Sir 
Edward Starling for the present,— just for 
the present. Let us sit down in the back- 
room. It is the best room for business.' 

The foregoing sentences were exchanged 
in the front drawing-room — an ample, airy, 
handsome apartment, containing, like most 
rich bachelor's sitting-rooms, an abundance 
of luxurious, costly, massive furniture. 

The back drawing-Toom was richly carpet- 
ed, and walled;in with glass-fronted book- 
shelves. On the mantle over the fire-place 
was a Frenc^ clock of elaborate workman- 
ship; and the apartment contained ^asy 
chairs and a lounge. But notwithstanding 
these appointments, it wore the appearance 
of an oflBice rather than a private parlor. 

Its only table was a large heavy mahogany 
office-table, on which were piles of printed 
papers and manuscripts and a writing-desk. 

* Sit down there. Sir Edward Starling ; you 
will find that easy chair very comfortable. 
No, no ; don't put your back to the light. I 
am going to sit here, and have the light on 
one side of mv fece— surely you are not afraid 
to let the sun^s rays strike you on the other 
Bide. There, that^s better. Now I am ii\my 
customary chair at my writing-desk ; we have 
the table between us; and we look each 
other full in the face. Now we can talk 
comfortably about the afiairs of my client, 
Madame Catherine. Speak your mind freely, 
Sir Edward ; my old clerk is deaf, and no one 
but myself is here to catch up your words. 
Pray speak freely— deal candidly with me.' 

To this invitation Sir Edward Starling re- 
sponded with the smallest possible amount 
of that candor which Mr. G^dle desired. 

* My dear sir, I have nothing to say which 
I have not already said to your fair client — 
to Madame Catherine. 

* Sir Edward Starling, her request is mod- 
est — ^gjeneroua' 

' It is not unreasonable. I am free to admit 
that anyone regarding her case from her own 
point of view, would be inclined to praise 
her for generosity; but, generous though she 
iB, abe oemajidB more than it is in my power 



The most vindictive creditor 
as much to his most hated 



to grant her. 
can only do 
debtor.' 

* The scheme is impossible ?' 

* Quite. Lady Starling reftises to act as 
you would have her.' 

* Indeed 1 You have put your case to her ?' 

* I have put a closely similar case. It was 
necessary to deal cautiously with her, so I 
slightly misstated the case ; but her answer 
was decisive. The plan, I tell you, is im- 
practicable.' 

* It is not impracticable : for it is my own 
plan.' 

* Of course your judgment on the point is 
better than mine ; but I must adhere to my 
opinion, and state firmly that I cannot act as 
Madame Catherine desires.' 

* Madame Catherine — why don't you call 
her "your wife?"' 

* Because Lady Starling is my wife. If I 
were to admit that I had married Madame 
Catherine I should confess myself guilty of 
bigamy.' 

* And you have not courage to do that ?' 

* No, I have not enough courage.' 
Apause. 

* Have you asked yourself,' resumed Rupert, 
* how you would set about proving the mar- 
riage which you, on your client's assertion, 
believe to have taken place between us ?' 

* Proof? There is little enough,' answered 
Mr. Shylock (Jandle. * It is just possible that 
a jury might be persuaded to believe Madame 
Catherine's assertion ; but in that case they 
would arrive at a conclusion on very insuffi- 
cient evidence. Juries do sometimes find 
verdicts against the evidence. Still, I admit 
thalT the proof of the marriage is very sha- 
dowy—you managed the affair very cleverly.' 

Sir Edward SBfrling was astounded at Mr. 
Gandle's candor. 

He accepted the lawyer's admission of the 
weakness of his client's case as an intimation 
that he would sell her interests. 

KMr. Gandle really meant to * fight it out,' 
it was scarcely credible that he would have 
thus shown his inability to make a sure fight. 

* Now,' observed Sir Edward Starling, tak- 
ing that view of the lawyer's conduct, * I 
wish you to understand me, Mr. Gandle. We 
are men of the world, and as men of the 
world we can settle this matter amicably, and 
make your pretty little client see that her 
best line of action is compliance with my 
will. Yoii must assist me in this matter. Of 
course you can name your own sum for the 
services which I require of you.' ■ " • 

* Thank you,' returned Shylock GancOe, in 
a dry, harsh, rattling voice. * I have always 
noticed that when a gentlemanly scoundrel 
means to act in accor£mce with the meanest 
side of his nature, he invariably begins to 
call himself a man of the world. Thank you. 
Sir Edward Starling— ^I may be a man of the 
world, I may be something worse than an 
honest man, but by my word, I am not such 
a scoundrel as you are I — ^You can't bribe me.' 

Having said these words, Mr. Shylock 
Gkmdle rose from his seat, and, leaving his 
discomfited visitor, walked in the frx)nt <uaw- 
ing-room. 
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After two or three turns in the Jarger room, 
Mr. Gandle returned to Ms former position. 

*Sir Edward Starling,* he said, when he 
had resumed his seat, * I don't believe that 
you have sounded Lady Starling on this mat- 
ter. I don't value your word at a snap of my 
lingers.* 

* Mr. Jabez Gandle is at liberty to retain 
that opinion of me. 

* Tut ! don't sneer, man. You can't irritate 
me by that boy's play.' 

* To what is this interview tending ?' 

* To this : I mean to see Ladjr Starling my- 
self, and confer with her on this subject.' 

* You are mad !' exclaimed Sir Edward 
Starling. 

In pure truth a suspicion that Shylock 
Gandle was insane had crossed Sir Edward's 
mind. 

* Am I mad ? listen to me, Sir Edward Star- 
Img!' 

* 1 am paying you all possible attention.' 
*You don't know your own position to- 
wards me. Madame Catherine, your wife, re- 
gards you merely as a man of rank and 
wealth, who, in a disorderly and debauched 
youth, married her under a false name. She 
believes you to be in reality Sir Edward Star- 
ling, Baronet, entitled to the wealth which 
you enjoy, and the rank which you bear. 
Had she known as much of you as I do, she 
would not have made you the generous pro- 
posal which you have rejected. But I know 
you, Rupert Smith. Name to me any year 
of your life, since you first had down on your 
lip, and I will tell you what you were doing 
in it. I have tracked you through your long 
windings of fraud and knavery, and I know 
you to be the bastard son of ^ 

At that offensive word Sir Edward Starling 
leaped to his feet, and locked menacingly at 
his opponent. 

* of Colonel Edward Starling, whose 

legitimate son was Edward Smith, the artist, 
who was John Buckmaster's favorite pupil, 
and is the man whom you left for dead in 
Bendigo.' 

A pause — during which Sir Edward Star- 
ling recovered his self-command. 

At length he saw the real character of the 
enemy with whom he was contending, saw 
also the necessity for caution. 

* Indeed 1 He was left for dead ?' retorted 
Rupert, in a mocking tone. * I should like to 
find him. Where is he ?' 

*He is alive,' returned Shylock Gandle, 
speaking the truth at random, and careless 
whether he erred or not in his bold conjec- 
ture, since he knew that he held his victim 
securely. * He is alive, and from motives — 
with which I am as familiar as you are— per- 
mits you to bear his title and fill his lawful 
place. But though he has condoned your 
private offence, he cannot protect you from 
the consequences of your public crime.' 

As he thus spoke, Mr. Jabez Gandle, white 
with intense excitement and trembling in ev- 
ery limb, rose from his chair and stood erect 
at his side of the table, surveying with angry 
eyes the unmasked cheat who stood at the 
other end of the hearthrug. 
Of the two Rupert Smith waa the more calm. 



' Indeed !' he answered, in the same mock- 
ing tone. * Have a care of what you are about 
to attempt, my good friend. Suppose I ad- 
mit that you are right, what power have you 
over me ? Since my brother consents to my 
line of action — since he is a party to a family 
compact into which I am to suppose you ' 
have been prying — what means have you of 
defeating our common object ? Has England 
a public prosecutor who can touch me ? Are 
you — ^money lender, knave, cheat, that you 
are — ^I say, are you a public prosecutor em- 
powered to proceed against me for false rep- 
resentations, identical with those whidb 
maintain many of the foremost members of 
the aristocracy in their high position ; identi- 
cal with the representations which, through 
the forbearance of a younger brother, enable 
one of the most eminent and honored nobles 
of Great Britain to sit in Parliament and vote 
with his brother peers. Tut, fellow, I laugh 
at you. Bring this charge against me in the 
open day and light of public opinion, and I 
will dare you first to prove your words. And 
if you coiud prove them, what then ? — what 
then?' After ten seconds' pause he raised 
his right hand, and assuming a tone of warn- 
ing, said, * Have a care, my friend ! Unless 
you wish to end jrour days in very unpleasant 
quarterSj^ou will put a curb on your lying 
tongue. Take this warning in good part, 
Shylock Ckmdle.' 

* Prove my words ?' answered Jabez (han- 
dle, quivering with rage at the sarcastic tone 
with which Rupert uttered the offensive so- 
briquet, which the money-lender knew was 
frequently put before his surname, and 65 
which he never thought without wincing. 

* Rupert Smith, I can prove my words, and 
loiU prove them ! You may think to bully 
me in this room, and escape my vengeance 
when you have left it ; but you will find your- 
self mistaken in your calculations. Put your 
hand to that wrist of yours, man, and count 
the beats of your pulse. It is only beating 
fifty I It will be no diflacult task for me to 
prove that Edward Smith, who is r6a% Sir 
Edward Starling, had a quicker heart. How 
do you think I can prove it ? Why, the sur- 
geon who attended him when you left him 
for dead, shall be my witness. Nat Savage, 
the man who vowed to take vengeance on 
you years since, shall be my witness. Nat 
Savage is my guest at this very moment, and 
ere another hour has passed will have re- 
turned to this house. AJi, would you like to 
confront him ? That touches you, does it V 

The strength of Jabez Gandle's case made 
him incautious. 

Had it been weaker, and had he with a 
weaker case exhibited no more tact, exercised 
no more self-command, he would have been 
no match for his skilftil adversary. 

Instead of showing signs of consternation 
Rupert smiled scornfully, as he again asked, 

* What then ? If you can prove me to have 
formerly been Rupert Smith, what then ?' 

For a minute, the money-lender could not 
reply,vso overpowered was he with excite- 
ment. 

* Rupert Smith,' he at length answered, af- 
ter a pause, ^ you are a cunning rogue, but 
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in one matter you have been too cunning. 
When you obtained possession of Gamling- 
liay you played the part of an honest man. 
You not only paid off Colonel Edward Star- 
ling's debts, but also paid your own old cred- 
itors. For once you thought honesty would 
^be the best policy, because your executor, by 
'paying your debts, would convince everyone 
pecumarily interested in your past life, that 
you were really dead. It was a clever trick, 
and for a time it succeeded. But you over- 
looked one trifling matter in carrying out 
your plan. I was amongst your creditors, 
holding as security a certam deed and a poli- 
cy on the Vulture Ofllce ; and when my debt 
mtd been paid by your solicitor, he took that 
policy — re-assigned to him — and presented it 
at the Vulture Office. On your affidavit of 
your own death, that policy was paid. 
Doubtless you forgot all about that little mat- 
ter of the hfe-assuranca Doubtless, since you 
were playing the part of an honest man, jrou 
did not intend to defraud the office of which 
I am a director. But the fact remains, that 
you were guiltjr of the fraud. On a false affi- 
davit you obtamed probate of your own will, 
and robbed my office of a thousand pounds. 
There is a rather heavy penalty attached to 
your offence, Mr. Rupert Smith, and Jabez 
Qandle, yes, Shylock Gandle, whom^ou call 
knave and cheat, will prosecute you for it. I 
naay not be a public prosecutor, but the 
"Vulture" will thank me for prosecuting 
your ( 

This last was a crushing speech. 

It was now Rupert's turn to become pale 
with rage and fear. 

He saw that he had insulted a dangerous 
foe, had so exasperated him that he could no 
longer look for mercy or any kind of forbear- 
ance from him. He saw also that his frtiudu- 
lent career was at an end — as far as English 
society was concerned. The plan — which 
the guilty man had frequently meditated dur- 
ing the last five years of prosperous decep- 
tion — of flight to America flashed across his 
brain. If he stayed where he was, a felon's 
doom was certain. Escape was still possible 
if he could leave Cecil Street, having first dis- 
abled Jabez Gandle, so as to prevent him 
from giving an immediate alarm to the po- 
lice, in one half-hour he might fly to some 
place of temporary security, where he could 
arrange an appropriate disguise and other 
means for retreat. His only chance of rescu- 
ing himself from a most perilous position lay 
in striking down the man who had discovered 
his complicated villanies. Quickly — as 
thoughts are wont to strike an active brain at 
moments of imminent danger — these truths 
occurred to Rupert ; and when, with rapid 
movements of the mind, he had formed the 
resolution to have recourse to violence, a fe 
rocious' desire to take vengeance on the man 
whom he had insulted gave him courage for 
the physical encounter. 

A terrible, not human, expression crossed 
the face of the man whom, coward though he 
was, desperate circumstances had rendered 
brave enough to attack an enemy no longer 
in the fullness of manly vigor. 

It was a savage, fiendish grin. 



In another instant he had seized the poker 
and raised it to strike a decisive blow. 

But Shylock Gandle was prepared for the 
emergency. 

The money-lender had often had occasion 
to defend himself against exasperated men. 
The time was when he would have instantly 
closed with Rupert. But in 1859 his muscles 
were less powerful than they were in 1847, 
when he and the butterfly-barrister had a 
friendly trial of strength in King William 
Street, City. Of late years it had been his 
w^nt to place loaded arms within reach if he 
expected visits from persons likely to menace 
him with personal violence. And at several 
crises of his contest with Sir Edward Starling, 
one of his obliquely-set eyes had rested with 
satisfaction on a pistol that lay in a slightly- 
opened drawer of the office table. 

The savage grin on Rupe^^t's fece warned 
the man of his danger. 

Another moment and the steel poker was 
sweeping through the air. 

* Stand off!' cried the money-lender, even 
sooner than Rupert's hand had touched the 
poker. * I'll fire if you stir.' 

But the warning came too late. 

Simultaneously the s^eel bar descended on 
the right side of Jabez Gandle's face with 
crushing fbrce, and the pistol exploded. 

Both men were struck; each of them 
reeled back, but neither felling to the ground. 

In less time than it takes the reader to pass 
an eye over this line. Sir Edward Starling 
and the lawyer sprung at each other ; Rupert, 
before he closed with his adversary, dealing 
him another terrible blow on the head with 
the poker ; and Gandle, in the very act of 
closing with his opponent, striking him full 
in the fece with the discharged pistoL 

A desperate struggle ensued. 

Like wild beasts fiey fought, beating each 
other with their limbs, and seizing each o^er 
with their teeth as they rolled upon the floor 
in deadly strife. 

The victory was with the younger and 
stronger man. 

Seizing his opportunity, Rupert caught up 
the discharged pistol, and with it repaid on 
the money-lender's right temple the blow 
which he had received from it two minutes 
before. 

Jabez Gandle fell back, stunned to lifeless- 
"aiess. 

Then ensued a brutal exhibition of that 
mad ferocity — which not seldom character- 
izes the conduct of cowards who, having been 
goaded into an affray, find themselves victo- 
rious, with enemies lying helpless at their feet. 

Springing to his feet, Rupert once more 
seized the poker and gave his prostrate vic- 
tim a succession of barbarous blows over the 
skull, face, body. 

It is impossible to say how long this hide- 
ous display of wild beast's passion would have 
lasted had not a sudden giddiness seized the 
smiter, causing him to fall on the floor by the 
side of his foe. 

When Nat Savage, ten minutes later, en- 
tered the back room, he saw upon the carpet 
two human bodies, battered, disfigured, hfei 
leas. 
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OEKBBAL SENSATION. 

There was a strange story in the papers 
on the day following the affray in Cecil street. 
There were exclamations of * By Jove I' 

* How horrible !' * Here's a queer case !* 

* What can it mean V and other like cries at 
hundreds of thousands of breakfast tables. 
From Westbumia to Wandsworth, from Bow 
to Bayswater, the * CecU Street Tragedy* was 
the one topic of conversation. It was an af- 
fair, a scandal, a sensation. Sir Edward 
Starling — an amiable, benevolent, accom- 

glished, wealthy baronet — had been found in 
lecil Street, Strand, aU but murdered, with 
the man who had attempted to take his life 
lying oM but dead by his side. The ruffian, 
who had attempted to rob the aristocracy of 
one of its brightest ornaments, was a money- 
lender named Jabez Gandle, who after amass- 
ing fabulous wealth in his ignominious voca- 
tion, had at length closed a career of infa- 
mous turpitude by an act of unparalleled 
atrocity. The amiable young baronet had de- 
fended himself gallantly, for, after receiving 
his adversary's pistol shot in his groin, he 
had seized a poker and broken ten bones 
of his cowardly assailant's body. When 
the police entered the apartment. . . . 
(The omitted particulars may be found in the 

* Times ' of the period.) Both the actors in 
the hideous affray had been removed from 
Cecil Street, and placed in the * accident 
ward ' of Charing Cross Hospital, where they 
occupied beds which were partitioned off by 
a screen covered with chintz. A member of 
the medical profession, named Savage, strong- 
ly opposed the removal of Jabez Gandle from 
the house where the murder had been at- 
tempted ; but the police authorities, exercis- 
ing a wise discretion, told Mr. Nathaniel 
Savage to mind his own business, and con- 
veyed both the disfigured bodies to the hos- 

Eital. Since their admission to the hospital, 
ir Edward Starling and Jabez Gandle had 
been in a state of profound coma ; but Mr. 
Grimes, the house surgeon of that valuable 
institution (totally dependent for its support 
on voluntary contributions) was of opmion 
that, as soon as the distinguished baronet re- 
covered consciousness, he would prove that 
he was not the aggressor. 

Thus far the morning papers. 

By midday the approaches to the Strand 
were thronged with persons eagfer to visit 
Cecil Street, and survey the exterior of the 
house in which the tragedy had occurred. 

By noon, public opinion had pronounced 
itself strongly in favor of Sir Edward Star- 
ling ; and as there were no facts on which to 
form a judgment save the respective social 
conditions of the two belligerents, all men 
who abhor base servility to rank must allow 
public opinion acted wisely and honorably. 

In the afternoon it was noticeable how 
many ladies, living in the west end of the 
town, drove into the city to fetch their hus- 
bands, brothers, sons, home to dinner, fearing 
that the walk both ways would be too much 
for them. Noticeable, also,' was it that none 
of these amiable women went to the city by 



way of Oxford Street, because Holbom Hill 
was so trying to horses. Without incurring 
a cl^arge of wasting valuable time on trLftes, 
the historian may, in addition, remark that 
when these ladies were * blocked up ' in the 
Strand they one and all averred that, had 
they thought of that painful Cecil Street affair, 
they would have dared the dangers of Hol- 
bom Hill. 

The evening papers were full of interesting 
particulars. They contained complete lists 
of the fractures, bruises, cuts, and injuries 
sustained by both men; they gave Sir Ed- 
ward Starling's pedigree from the origin of 
the Starling family downwards ; they inform- 
ed the pubuc that the windows of the acci- 
dent ward were ifct visible from the streets 
on which the hospital abutted; and they 
added that, as both the patients were still pro- 
foundly comatose, it would be premature to 
hazard any positive opinions upon what they 
would say when they * came round.' 

The next morning public opinion connect- 
ed * the Unknown' with the affair. Her in- 
timacy with Jabez Gandle, her recognition 
of Sir Edward Starling in the park, her sub- 
sequent visits to Sir Edward's house in Cleve- 
land Row, were all placed before the public 
as conclusive proof that a woman was at the 
bottom of the Cecil Street tragedy. Of 
course, Madame Catherine's patronesses coidd 
no longer keep their own counsel about the 
pretty court milliner ; and in a few hours it 
was known throughout London that *the 
Unknown,' instead of being one of Madame 
Catherine's customers, was Madame Cathe- 
rine herself. Whereupon the crowds who had 
visited Cecil Street twentv-four hours before 
made another rush, and nocked to Burling- 
ton Street, on reaching which street they 
found Madame Catherine's shop shut and her 
window blinds down. Whereat public opin- 
ion was very indignant, and, as it was in duty 
bound to do, smashed with stones every pane 
of glass in the said Madame Catherine's front 
windows. 

Another day passed ; and still no nearer 
was public opinion to the discovery of the 
real cause of the murderous affray. 

There was a general demand for an in- 
quest bv the coroner, before the death of 
either of the combatants had taken place. 

It was thought that Sir Edward Starling 
behaved ill in making no statement. AI- 
though he was unconscious, a baronet ought 
to be able to say something. 

After a delay of three more days, it was an- 
nounced that both patients were conscious, 
but obstinately refused to speak. 

Then followed a week, during which Sir 
Edward Starling, who was not expected to 
live, received visits from Lady Starling and 
Mr. Edward Randall, the artist. Towards 
the end of the week a bulletin announced 
that the baronet had been seized with lock- 
jaw, and could not live out the night. Next 
morning the public were informed that Sir 
Edward had expired, having' left behind 
him a duly-attested written statement, alto- 
gether exonerating Mr. Jabez Gandle from 
blame in the affray. The last sentence of this 
important document ran thus: 'I alone was 
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the cause of the awful occurrence ; and on my 
death-bed I bear witness that Mr. Gandle 
acted throughout fai self-defence.' 

But nothmg more could the idle news- 
paper-readers learn of the causes which led to 
the fatal struggle. They derived comfort 
from knowLQg that a woman was at the bot- 
tom of it ; but apart from that small conso- 
lation, they received literally no reward for 
the vigilant attention which they paid to the 
scandal at its birth. 

There was an inquest over Sir Edward 
Starling's remains. 

The coroner took Jabez Gandle's evidence, 
whilst he lay on his bed of suffering. But 
the testimony of the wily lawyer was given 
with the greatest possible diutlon ; and he al- 
together declined to state the particulars of 
the dispute which led to the afcay. So the 
coroner's jury returned what they were 
pleased to term an open verdict, to the effect 
that *the deceased Sir Edward Starling, 
Bart., died in consequence of injuries re- 
ceived in a personal conflict.' 

Soon the public forgot all about the affair. 

Three months after the inquest, when the 
p^ers announced that Mr. Jabez Gandle had 
left Charing Cross Hospital in a state of con- 
valescence, many of those who had been 
most interested in the Cecil Street tragedy 
asked, * Who is Mr. Jabez Gandle ?' adding, 
that though they had a va^e recollection of 
the name, in connection with falling houses, 
or a great fire, or an inundation, or some- 
thing terrible, they could not clearly remem- 
ber who the man was. 
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CHAPTER CXXXI. 

THE PATE OP THE HYPOCRITB. 

Thus passed away Rupert Smith — the sub- 
tle, selfish, clever, false Rupert. 

The cunninff brain ceased to think, the 
dexterous hand, to act ; and as he lay still and 
cold on a pauper's bed in a public hospital, 
two persons, a man and a woman, to both 
of whom he had wrought irreparable wrong 
— ^watched alternately by his side. Yes, the 
brother whom he had robbed of birthright 
and bride, and the lovely Christian lady, 
whom by falsehood he had induced to share 
his dishonestly acquired wealth, nursed him 
in his last moments, received his dying con- 
fession, and when they had closed his eyes 
watched by his body nntil it was removed for 
interment. 

Well spake Zophar, the Naamathite : 

* Knowest thou not this of old, since man 
was placed upon the earth ; 

* That the triumphing of the wicked is short, 
and the joy of the hypocrite but for a moment ? 

* Though his excellency mount up to the 
heavens, and his head reach unto the clouds; 

* He shall fly away as a dream, and shall 
not be found : yea, he shall be chased away 
as a vision of the night. 

* The eye also which saw him shall see him 
no more ; neither shall his place any more 
behold him. 

* That which he laboreth for shall he re- 
store, and shall not swallow it down : accord- 
ing to Ill's substance shall the restitution be, 

and lie shall not rejoice therein.' 



WHICH TRIMS UP AND VARNISHES SUNDRY 
CORNERS. 

Does the reader want an ending ? 
Does he need assurance that, though the 
wicked genius of this strange drama has pas- 
sed away, the good and lovable personages of 
it are not dead yet ? Shall it be told in full- 
how Edward and Flo came together by the 
side of Rupert's death-bed ; how, when he had 
laid his erring brother in tiie grave, Edward 
took the necessary steps for making good his 
lawM position as Sir Edward darling of 
Gamlinghay Court; how, when the gossip, 
consecjuent upon revelations and discoveries, 
had died away. Colonel Edward Starling's 
rightful heir became as useful and popular a 
proprietor as any who had preceded him in 
Gamlinghay Court; how, when the shock 
caused by Rupert's death and all the unavoid- 
able revelations attendant thereupon had pas- 
sed away, Flo's spirits rose and her health 
returned ; and how, when two full years had 
elapsed, she became the wife of the man who 
had loved her from his early manhood, and 
had proved his love by a great work of self- 
sacrifice ? Can it be necessary to inform the 
reader that this marriage has been blessed 
with offspring ; a magnificent boy (at this pre- 
sent date slightly over two years of age), and 
a little baby-girl who is chiefiy remarkable in 
the home-cirde for never crying in the night ? 
Surely it is better that the reader should 
draw all these pleasant facts from his own im- 
agination. No reminder from the historian's 
pen can be requisite to save him from the sin 
of omitting Ida Newbolt from his pictures of 
the domestic happiness of Gamlinghay Court. 
Three months after Flo's marriage to Ed- 
ward, the wedding of Madame Catherine and 
Mr. Nathaniel Savage, Esquire, was celebrated 
in St. George's, Hanover Square — Mr. Jabez 
Gandle giving away the bride — and public 
opinion testifying its approval of the event, 
and expressing its regret for a certain unjust- 
ifiable destruction of the court-milliner's front 
windows, by the loud cheers with which the 
bride was greeted on her way to and from 
the church. 

Whilst the historian was penning the last 
line, a letter from Nat Savage was put into 
his hand. An extract from that epistle will 
show the reader the present position of that 
blunt, honest fellow. * You, of course, heard 
of poor Gandle's death three months since. 
He was a good fellow, although he was a 
money-lender. He died rich, leavmg 20,000?. 
to Kitty's son, and the rest to me. Kitty's 
son is a fine, strapping young fellow, and has 
just obtained a commission in the — Lancers, 
through Sir Edward Starling's influence. 
As for myself, I mean to buy an estate in the 
west of England, and see if I can't make the 
people of my old county respect me as a use- 
ful, if not ornamental, country squire. Kitty's 
little ones are stunners. Give me a line, and 
say when you will come and dine with us.* 

Thus Kitty and Nat Savage, as well as Ed- 
ward and Flo, have lived down the difficulties 
which for years kept them apart. Long may 
it be said of them, ' They are Not Dead Yet r 
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12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 



EACHEL RAY. A Novel. By 
Anthony Trollope. 8vo, Paper, 60 
cents. 

VERY HARD CASH. A Novel. 
By Charles Reade, Author of •* Love 
me Little, Love me Long," &c. 8vo, 
Cloth, $1 75; Paper, $1 25. 

READERS LOVE ME LITTLE. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long, A 
Novel. Cloth, $1 26; Paper, $1 00. 

THE WIFE'S EVIDENCE. A 
Novel. By W. G. Wills, Author of 
"Notice to Quit," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 

THE BIVOUAC AND THE BAT- 
TLE-FIELD: or, Campaign Sketches 
in Virginia and Maryland. By Captain 
George F. Notes. I2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

THE SOCIAL CONDITION AND 
EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE IN 
ENGLAND. By Joseph Kat, M.A, 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Barrister- 
at-Law ; and late Travelling Bachelor of 
the University of Cambridge. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25. 

JOHN MARCHMONT'S LEGA- 
CY. A Novel. By Miss Braddon, Au- 
thor of "Aurora Floyd," "Eleanor's 
Victory," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE RING OF AMASIS. From 
the Papers of a German Physician. By 
Robert Bulwer Lttton (Owen Mere- 
dith). 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 



GOOD'S STUDY OF MEDICINE. 
The Study of Medicine. By John Ma- 
son Good, M.D., F.B.S. Improved 
from the Author's Manuscripts, and by 
reference to the latest Advances in Phys- 
iology, Pathology, and Practice, by Sam- 
uel Cooper, M.D. With Notes, by A. 
S. DoANE, A.M., M.D. To which is 
prefixed a Sketch of the History of Med- 
icine, from its Origin to the Commence- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century, by J. 
BosTOCK, M.D., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Sheep $6 00. 

GARDNER'S NEW MEDICAL 
DICTIONARY. Containing an Expla- 
nation of the Terms in Anatomy, Human 
and Comparative, Physiology, Practice 
of Medicine, Obstetrics, Surgery, Thera- 
peutics, Materia Medica, Chemistry, Bot- 
any, Natural Philosophy, with the For- 
mulas of the principal Pharmacopoeias, 
and valuable practical Articles on the 
Treatment of Diseases. On the Basis 
of Hooper and Grant. Adapted to the 
present State of Science, and for the Use 
of Medical Students and the Profession. 
8vo, Sheep, $3 00. 

ISTORY OF THE SIOUX WAR 
AND MASSACRES OF 1862 AND 
1863. By Isaac V. D. Heard. With 
Portraits and Blustrations. 12mo, Cloth, 
|l 60. 

ISS BEECHER'S DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY. A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy, for the use of Young Ladies at 
Home and at School. By Miss Catha- 
rine E. Beecher. Revised Edition, 
with numerous Additions and Illustrative 
Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN 
LUTHER; or, The SuflFerings of the 
Heroic Little Beggar-Boy, who after* 
ward became the great German Reform- 
er. By Henry Mayhew, Author of 
" Young Benjamin Franklin,** " The 
Peasant-Boy Philosopher," Ac. Beau- 
tifully Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. Aids to English Com- 
position, prepared for Students of all 
Grades, embracing Specimens and Ex- 
amples of School and College Exercises, 
and most of the Higher Departments of 
English Composition, both in Prose and 
Verse. A new Edition, with Additions 
and Improvements. Ry Richard Green 
Parker, A.M. 12mo, Cloth, SI 00. 
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Haarper A Brothers^ New Books and New JEdUiona. 



ABBOTT'S FRANCONIA STO- 
RIES. Franconia Stories. By Jacob 
Abbott. Beautifully bound, engraved 
Title-pages, and numerous Illustrations. 
Complete in 10 vols. 16mo, Cloth, 75 
cents each. The Volumes may be ob- 
tained separately. 

Malxviuje. Wallacs. Maby Ebskdxe. 

Mabt Belu Beeohmut. Rodolphus. 

Ellen Link. Stutvesaht. Cabolqck 
ABvnsa. 
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R. WIND AND MADAM 

BAIN. By Paul db Musset. Trans- 
lated by Emilt Makepeace. Blustra- 
ted by Charles Bennett. Square 4to, 
Cloth gilt, 60 cents. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
A Novel. By Dinah Mabla. Mulock, 
Author of "Mistress and Maid," "A 
Life for a Life,'* "Olive," "The Ogil- 
vies," "The Head of the ramil3%'' 
"Agatha's Husband," &c. Library Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 
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R. HOOKER'S NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Science for the School and 
Family. Part I. Natural Philosophy. 
By Wobthington Hookeb, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine in Yale College, Author of ''The 
Child's Book of Nature," "Natural His- 
tory," "First Book in Chemistry," Ac. 
Illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

R. HOOKER'S CHEMISTRY. 

Science for the School and Family. 
Part II. Chemistry. By Wobthington 
Hookeb, M.D., Author of * * Natural Phi- 
losophy," &c. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26. 



MARYLTNDSAY. A Novel. By 
the Lady Emily Ponsonby, Author of 
"The Discipline of Life." 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 
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ARTIN POLE. A Novel. By 
JoBN SATnn>ER8, Anthor of "Abel 
Drake's Wife," &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 cts. 

AILT WALK WITH WISE 

MEN ; or, Religious Exercises for every 
Day in the Year. Selected, Arranged, 
and specially Adapted, by Rev. Nelson 
Head. Large 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
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NAPP'S FRENCH GRAM- 

MAB. A Practical Grammar of the 
French Language : containing a Gram- 
mar, Exercises, Reading Lessons, and a 
complete Pronouncing Vocabulary. By 
William L Knapp, A.M., Professor of 
Modern Languages and Literature in 
Madison University, N. Y., and Author 
of "A French Reading-Book." 12mo, 
Half Leather, 1150. 

NAPFS FRENCH READING- 
BOOK; CHRESTOMATHIE FRAN- 
CAISE: Containing I. Selections from 
the best French Writers, with Copious 
References to the Author's French Gram- 
mar. II. The Master-Pieces of Moli^re, 
Racine, Boileau, and Voltaire ; with Ex- 
planatory Notes, a Glossary of Idiomatic 
Phrases, and a Vocabulary. By Wil- 
liam I. Knapp, A.M., Author of "A 
Practical Grammar of the French Lan- 
guage." 12mo, Half Leather, fl 50. 



EIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S EN- 
GLISH-LATIN LEXICON, founded on 
the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. 
E. Georges. Carefully revised, and 
containing a copious Dictionary of Prop- 
er Names from the best Sources. By 
Charles Anthon, LL.D. 8vo, Sheep^ 
$4 00. 

JAY'S WORKS. Complete Works 
of Rev. William Jay: comprising his 
Sermons, Family Discourses, Morning 
and Evening Exercises for every Day in 
the Year, Family Prayers, Ac. Au- 
thor's enlarged Edition, revised. 8 vols. 
8vo, Cloth, f 5 00. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON; or, Adventures of a Father, and 
Mother, and Four Sons on a Desert Isl- 
and. Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Cloth, 
9120. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBIN- 
SON, Continued. Being the Sequel to 
the foregoing. 2 vols. 18mo, Cloth, $1 20. 

LIVE IT DOWN. A Story of the 
Light Lands. By J. C. Jeaffeeson, 
Author of •* Olive Blake's Good Work,** 
** Isabel; the Young Wife and the Old 
Love," Ac. 8vo, Paper, |1 75. 

THE DIARY OF A PHYSICIAN. 
By Dr. Samuel Wasren. 3 vols. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 



Harper A Brothers'' New Books and New JEdiHons* 
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LISON'S HISTORY OF EU. 

ROPE. First Series. From the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution, in 
1789, to the Restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815. In addition to the Notes on 
Chapter LXXVI., which correct the er- 
rors of the original work concerning the 
United States, a Copious Analytical In- 
dex has been appended to this American 
edition. 4 vols. Svo, Cloth, $7 50. 

LISON'S HISTORY OF EU- 

L. ROPE. Second Series. From the Fall 
of Napoleon, in 1815, to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon, in 1852. A New 
Series. 4 vols. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 



EOMOLA. A Novel. By the Au- 
thor of "Adam Bede," "The Ikfill on 
the Floss," ** Silas Mamer," and " Scenes 
of Clerical life." With numerous Illus- 
trations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25 ; Cloth, 
$150. 



T>UTTERFIELD'S 



CAMP AND 

OUTPOST DUTY. Camp and Outpost 
Duty for Infantry, Standing Orders, Ex- 
tracts from the Revised Regulations-for 
the Army, Rules for Health, Maxims fol" 
Soldiers, and Duties of Officers. By Dan- 
iel BuTTBRPiELD, Major-Gcncral Vols., 
U. S. A., and late Chief of Staff to Gen- 
erals Hooker and Meade. Approved by 
the War Department. 18mo, Flexible 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

HASWELL'SENGINEERS'AND 
MECHANICS' POCKET-BOOK, con- 
taining United States and Foreign 
Weights and Measures ; Tables of Areas 
and Circumferences of Circles, Circular 
Segments and Zones of a Circle ; Squares 
and Cubes, Square and Cube Roots; 
Lengths of Circular and Semi - elliptic 
Arcs ; and Rules of Arithmetic. Men- 
suration of Surfaces and Solids ; the Me- 
chanical Powers ; Geometry, Trigonom- 
etry, Gravity, Strength of Materials, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, Statics, Dynamics, Gun- 
nery, Heat, Winding Engines, Tonnage, 
Shot, Shells, &c. Steam and the Steam 
Engine; Combustion, Water, Gunpow- 
der, Cables and Anchors, Fuel, Air, 
Guns, &c., &c. Tables of the Weights 
of Metals, Pipes, <bc. Miscellaneous 
Notes, Dimensions of Steamers, Mills, 
Motion of Bodies in Fluids, Orthogra- 
phy of Technical Terms, &c., &c. New 
Edition. With Additions. 12mo, Pock- 
et-book form, %l 50. 



ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY. Containing an Account of 
the principal Proper Names mentioned 
in Ancient Authors, and intended to elu- 
cidate all the important Points connect- 
ed with the Geography, History, Biog- 
raphy, Mythology, and Fine Arts of the 
Greeks and Romans, together with an 
Account of the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular 
Values of the same. Royal 8yo, Sheep, 
$6 00. 

THE ABT OF WAR. Modem 
War : its Theory and Practice. BIus- 
trated from celebrated Campaigns and 
Battles. With Maps and Diagrams. 
By Emeric Szabad, Captain U.S. A 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

ANTE'S DIVINE COMEDY 
THE INFERNO. A literal Prose Trans- 
lation, with the Text of the Original, col- 
lated from the best Editions, with Ex- 
planatory Notes. By John C. Cabltle^ 
M.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

^HE STUDENT'S HISTORIES. 
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THE STUDENTS HISTO- 
RY OP FRANCE A His- 
tory of France firom the 
Earliest Times to the Es- 
tablishment of the Second 
Empire in 1852. Illus- 
trated by Engravings on 
Wood. Large 12mo, 742 
pages, Cloth, $1 75. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME. 
A History of England from 
the Earliest Tunes to the 
Revolution in 1688. By 
David Hume. Abridged. 
Incorporating the Correc- 
tions aud Researches of 
Recent Historians, and 
continued down to the 
Year 1858. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 
Large 12mo, 806 pages, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

THE STUDENT'S GIB- 
BON. The History of the 
Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. By Ed- 
WABD Gibbon. Abridged. 
Incorporating the Re* 
searches of recent Com- 
mentators. By William 
Smith, LL.D. Illustra- 
ted by 100 Engravings on 
Wood. Large 12mo, 706 
pages, Cloth, $1 75> 



THE STUDENT'S HISTO- 
RY OP GREECE. A 
History of Greece from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Roman Conquest. With 
Supplementary Chapters 
on the History of Liter- 
ature and Art. By Wil- 
LL&M Smith, LL.D. Re- 
vised, with Hn Appendix, 
by Professor George W. 
GsEEME, A.M. Illustra- 
ted by Engravings on 
Wood. Large 12mo, 724 
pages, Cloth, $1 75. 

lar" A Smaller Histo- 
btofGbbboe. The above 
Woric abridged for Young- 
er Students and Com- 
mon Schools. Engravings. 
16mo, 272 pages, Cloth, 
90 cents. 

THE STUDENT'S HISTO- 
RY OF ROME. A His- 
tory of Rome £rom the 
Earliest Times to the Es- 
tablishment of the Em- 
pire. With Chapters on 
the History of Literature 
and Art By Henbt G. 
Liddsll, D.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
Illustrated by numerous 
Wood-cuts. Large 12mo, 
778 pages, Cloth, $1 76. 



HARPER'S GREEK AND LAT- 
IN TEXTS. Carefully reprinted from 
the best Editions. 18mo, Flexible Cloth 
Binding, 60 cents a Volume. 



GJS8AB. 

Sallvst. 
Vbbgilius. 

HOBATIXrS. 

CioiBO Ds Sknxotutb 
iJKD DB AMicrrxA. 



LuGSEnvs. 

Xknophon'b Anabasis. 
^BdHTLna 
Euripides. 3 vols. 
HxBODonrs. 2 vols. 



Bixrper Jb Brothers^ New Bocks and New JBcKtions* 
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ARPER'S NEW CLASSICAL 

LIBRARY. Literal Translation of the 

Greek and Latin Authors. 12mo, Cloth, 

1 1 25 each. The following volomes are 

now ready : 

Jdvkmal. 
Xbmofhom. 
Homeb'b Iuad. 

HOMBB^B OdtSSET. 

thuctdide& 
Hebodotub. 

DSMOBTHKIfES. 2 TOlfl. 

KuBiPiDKa 2 vola. 
Sopnoouca 2 vols. 

^80HTI.n& 



Cjbsas. 

VlKGIL. 
HOSAOK. 

Sallubt. 

ClOXBO'B OBATIONa 
ClOKBO*6 OFricss, &c. 
ClOBBO ON ObATOBT 
AMD ObATOBB. 

Tacitus. 2 vola. 
Tebemcs. 



CURTIUS AND SMITH'S SERIES 
OF GREEK AND LATIN ELEMENT- 
ARY WORKS. Revised and edited by 
Professor Henry Drisler, of Columbia 
College, New York : 



1. Pbinoipia Latina, Part 
I. A First Latin Course, 
by Dr. W. Smith, LL.D., 
&c. 12mo, Flexible cloth, 
60 cents. {Just Heady.) 

2. PRiNon»iA Latina, Part 
IL Latin Prose Reading- 
Book, by Dr. W. Smith 
(containing Yiri Rome, 
&c.). 12mo,FlexiblcCloth. 
(Nearly Ready.) 

3. Petocipia Latina, Part 
IIL (IV.) Latin Prose (Jom- 
position, Rules of Syntax, 
with copious Examples, 
Synonyms, &c., by Dr. 
W. Smith. (In Press.) 

4. A Geammas OF THE Lat- 
in Language, fob the 
USE OF Colleges and 
Schools, by Dr. W. 
Smith, (f/i Press.) 



5. ASmallebLatinGbam. 
MAB, by Dr. W. Smith, 
ito. iln Press,) 

6. A Gbammab ofthbGbsek 
Language, fob the use 
of (jolleqeb and sohoolb, 
by Dr. G. Cubtiub. Trans- 
lated and edited by Dr. 
W. Smith. (In Press.) 

7. A SmallebGeeek Gbam- 
mab, ftx)m the Lai^^er 
Work, by Dr. G. Cubti- 
us, Professor in the Unl 
versity of Leipzig. (In 
Press.) 

8. CUBTIUS'B FlBST GbEEK 

Ourse, Containing a De- 
lectus, Exercise-Book, and 
Vocabularies. Adapted to 
Curtius's Greek Gram- 
mar. Edited by Dr. W. 
Smith, iln Press.) 



ENGLISHMAN'S GREEK CON- 
CORDANCE OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT; being an Attempt at Verbal 
Connection between the Greek and the 
English Texts : including a Concordance 
to the Proper Names, with Indexes, 
Greek-English and English-Greek. 8vo, 
Sheep, $5 00. 
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OTLEY'S UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. History of the United Neth- 
erlands : from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Synod of Dort. With a 
full View of the English-Dutch Struggle 
against Spain, and of the Origin and 
Destruction of the Spanish Armada. By 
John Lcwhrop Motley, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Author of "The Rise of the Dutch Re- 
public." 2 yols. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 



COBBETT'S LIFE OF JACKSON. 
Life of Andrew Jackson, Seventh Presi- 
dent of the United States of America. 
By William Cobbett. Portrait. 18mo,' 
CJoth, eo cents. 
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UNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROG- 

RESa With a Life of the Author, by 
Robert Socthet. Illustrated with 60 
Engravings by Adams. 12mo, Cloth, 
$125. 
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ISS EDGEWORTH'S NOVELS. 

With Engravings. 10 vols. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00 per Volume. The Volumes are 
sold separately or in Sets. 



Vol. I. Castle Itackrent; 
Essay on Irish Bulls; Es- 
say on Self-Justification; 
The Prussian Vase; The 
Good Aimt 

Vol. n. Angelina; The 
Good French Governess ; 
Mademoiselle Panache ; 
The Knapsack; Lame 
Jervis; The Will; Out 
of Debt, Out of Danger; 
The Limerick Gloves ; 
The Lottery; Rosanna. 

Vol. III. Murad the Un- 
lucky; The Manufactur- 
ers; Knnui; The (Con- 
trast; The Grateful Ne 



gro; To-morrow; The 
Dun. 

Vol., IV. ManoeuYiing ; 
Almeria; Vivian. 

Vol. V. The Absentee; Ma- 
dame de Fleury; Emily 
de Coulanges ; The Mod- 
em Griselda. 

Vol. VL Belinda. 

Vol. VII. Leonora ; Letten 
on Female Education ; Fa^ 
tronage. 

Vol. VIIL Patronage ; Com- 
ic Dramas. 

Vol. IX. Harrington ; 
Thoughts on Bores; Or- 
mond. 
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Vol. X. Helen. 

ARNES'S NOTES ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. For Bible Class- 
es and Sunday Schools. Maps and En- 
gravings. 11 vols. 12mo, Cloth, $1 26 
per Volume. The Volumes sold Sepa- 
rately. 

sians, the Colossianfl, and 
the Philippians. 

On the Epistles to the Thes- 
salonians, Timothy, Ti- 
tus, and Philemon. 

On the Epistle to the He- 
brews. 

On the General Epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and 
Jude. 

On the Revelation. 



On the Four Gospels. 2 
vols. 

On the Acts of the Apostles. 

On the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 

On the Firet Epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

On the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians. 

On the Epistles to the Ephe- 



S 



TORY ON TflE CONSTITU- 
TION. A familiar Exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States. De- 
signed for the use of School Libraries and 
General Readers. With an Appendix, 
containing important Public Documents 
illustrative of the Constitution. By 
Judge Stort. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 



COINS, MEDALS, AND SEALS, 
Ancient and Modern. Illustrated and 
Described. With a Sketch of the His- 
tory of Coins and Coinage, Instructions 
for Young Collectors, Tables of Compar- 
ative Rarity, Price Lists of English and 
American Coins, Medals and Tokens, 
&a, &C. Edited by W. C. Prime, Au- 
thor of ** Boat Life in Egypt and Nubia," 
" Tent Life in the Holy Land," &c., &c., 
&c. New Edition. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 



School and Family Series of Standard Teact-Bookai 



WILLSON'S 8EBIB8 

OP 

SCHOOL AIXD FAMILT 



Retail Prices of the Readers^ Aprils 18614: WUlaon*! Primer, 15 eents; First Reader, 25 cents; Second Reader, 
37 i cents ; Third Reader, 62^ cents; FoWh Reader, 82^ cents; Fifth Reader, $1 25; Sixth and Seventh Readers 
not published; Primary Speller, 12 cents. iThe Wholesale Prices are one third discount from the RetaiL) The 
School and Family Charts ; for description, prices, &c, see page 14. Large Speller nearly ready. 

Manual of Instruction in Object Lessons. 

By MARCIUS WILLSON. Price $1 50. 



Primary OTiject Lessons. 

By N. A. CALKINS. Price $1 60. 



OfBcial Adoption of Willson's Readers. 



In addition to the official adoption of Willson's Readers 
by Boards of Education in. great numbers of our cities, 
towns, and villages, they have been officially and unani- 
mously adopted, during the past year, by the State Boards 
of Education in Indiana, Kansas, and California. 

In Califoenta, the subject of adopting a State Series 
of Reading-Books was largely discussed in the State Teach- 
ers* Association held in the summer of 1862, when it was 
thought advisable to give the teachers another year to 
consider the subject, and an able committee was appointed 
to report on Reading-Beoks at the next meeting of the 
Association. At the annual meeting in May, 1863, this 
committee, after a thorough examination of all the princi- 
pal Readers before the public, reported unamnufudy in 
favor of WiLLS0N*8. The vote on Readers in the Associ- 
ation stood as follows : Willson's received 115 votes; Sar- 
gent's, 13 votes; Parker A Watson's, 4 votes; scattering, 
1 vote. 

The great importance of this vote of the teachers will 
be seen, when it is stated that the Legislature of the State 
had already passed a law empowering the State Board 
of Education "to prescribe and adopt a uniform series 
of text-books," and providing that "no school district 
shall be entitled to its pro rata of public moneys unless 
such text-books as are prescribed by th^ State Board of 
Education shall ba adopted and used in school." Hence 
the action of the State Teachers* Association was under- 
stood to be advisory to the State Board, of which the Gov- 
ernor of the state is president, and the State Superintend, 
ent secretary. The State Board then unanimously en- 
dorsed the action of the Association, and adopted Will- 
son's Readers for the public schools of the state. 

From Jonw Swmnp, 8upt of Public Instruction of Cal- 
ifornia, Fth., 1864. 

Willson's Readers are very popular throughout our 
State, and are now in universal use. 



lar" Although the early numbers of T^^Uson's Readers 
were first published less than four years ago^ and two 
additional numbers are still required to complete the se- 
ries, yet, with all the opposition they have had to encoun- 
ter, they have attained, in this short period, a much lar- 
ger circulation than most of their predecessors— a circula- 
tion which is already second in number, as we believe, to 
only two of the old series^ that have had twenty-five years 
the start of them. As evidence, therefore, of the unpre- 
cedented favor with which the system of instruction adopt- 
ed in these books has been received by the educational 



public, it may not be improper to state here that the sales 
of Willson's Readers during the preceding six months have 
been more than Two Hundsed aio) Fifty Thouband 
CoFiKS ; which is over sixteen hundred volumes per day ! 
Considering the character, aims, and tendencies of these 
books, as imperfectly illustrated in these pages, assuredly 
this testimony may be set down to the account of Eduea- 
tUmal Progress March 1, 1864. 

Among the larger cities and towns that have adopted, 
and are now using, this Series— some of them to the exclu- 
sion of all other Readers— are. 

New York. 

Baltimore. 

Hanisburg. 



Memphis, Tenn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Waterbury, Conn 
Bridgeport, ** 
NewMilford, " 
Danbury, *' 
Litchfield, " 
Stamford, ** 
New Britain, " 
West Chester, Pa. 
Philadelphia. 
JanesviUe, Wis. 
Beloit, *^ 

Oalesburg, IlL 
Pekin, " 

Ottawa, '* 
Carrolton, *' 
Lacon, " 
Newport, R, I, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Paterson, N. J. 



New Brunswick, N. J. 
Plainfield, »' ■ 

Hudson City, »» 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Mfilbury, *' 
Groton, " 
Edgartown, Mass. 
East Needham, Mass. 
San Francisco, CaL 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, " 
Union City, " 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 
Council Bluf&, Iowa. 
Circleville, O. 
Salem, O. 
St Clafa-, Mich. 
Coldwater, Mich. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Sheboygan Falls, Mich. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Wilmington, Del. 
&C., &e., &c. 



They are also more or less in use in every city, and in 
nearly every village and county thronghout the F^stem, 
Middle, and Western States. Such is the record present- 
ed in a little more than thbes teabs by this Nsw Sebies 
ofRsadxrs. 



School and Family Charts. 

By Maboiub Willson and N. A. Calkins. 

As the price of the Chart Boards on which these Charts 
are mounted has advanced, during the past year, from 
$65 per ton to $180 per ton, the price per set of the Mount- 
ed Charts has been advanced to Twelve Dollars. 

t^" More than Thbieb THonsAin) Sets of these Charts 
have been ordered within the past six months. 
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In One Large Volume, Svo. Price $4 00. 

With a Map of Eastern Equatorial Africa by Captain Spcke ; superior Illustrations, 

chiefly from Drawings by Captain Grant ; and Portraits, engraved 

on Steel, of Captains Spcke and Grant. 

jqURNAL 

OF THE 

DISCOVERT OF THE SOURCE 

OF 

THE KILE, 

By JOHN BANNING SPEKE, 

Captain H. M. Indian Army, 



Eztracts from English Reviews. 



The volamtt which Captain Speke has presented to the 
world possesses more than a geographical- interest. It is 
a monument of perseverance, courage, and temper dis- 
played under difficulties whicn have perhaps never been 
equaled. — Times. 

Unquestionably the most novel and valuable book of 
travel that has been given us these many years. • • • 
From the moment of starting Captain Speke's Journal 
presents a tale of strange, startling, and unbroken interest 
to its close. It is written without affectation or effort, in 
a straightforward, lively, vigorous manner, that has in it 
the clear intelligence and truthfuln^js of a watchful ob- 
server and a genuine maa It could not be more engag- 
ing or effective, and the reader gladly keeps his author's 
fi&sdnating and instructive company till the Journal is 
ended. — NonamformUA. 

Captain Speke has not %7ritten a noble book so much as 
he has done a noble deed. The volume which.records his 
vast achievement is but the minor fact — ^the history of the 
il«covery, not the discovery itself; yet even as a literary 
performance it is worthy of very liigh praise. It is wholly 
free from the traces of book manufacture. * * * It is a great 
story that is thus plainly told ; a story of which nearly all 
the interest lies in the strange facts related, and, more than 
all, in the crowning fact that fr«es us, in a large degree, 
from a ge(^aphical puzzle which had excited the curios^ 
Ity of mankind — of the most illustrious emperors and com- 
munities — from very early times.— AfAeTUBum. 

This volume of Captain Speke's, in which he establishes 
beyond dispute his right to the honor of a discovery which 
had engaged the attention and curiosity of men fh>m the 
earliest ages, is not only a record of that discovery — it is a 
monument of heroic persistency under circumstances the 
most appalling, and a treasury of new and surprising 
knowledge of many kinds. More enchanting than a fairy 
tale, more exciting than a novel, its greatest charm is yet 
that every word of it is true, and its thrilling revelations 
are recounted with a modesty which is, we suppose, aa 
characteristic of true genius as it is of real bravery — 
Daily News. 

Deeply interesting, not alone for the event which forms 
its principal feature, but for tiie vast amount of informa- 
tion, lucidly conveyed, which it affords as to the scenes 
through which he Journeyed and the people with whom 
he was brought into contact. It is a graphic and at the 
same time modest and evidently unezaggerated narrative 
of facts — Morning Post 

This is a tremendous feat— yet not a tithe of its dangers, 
difficulties, and terrors are realized to the mind until after 
a perusal of Captain Speke^s artless but thrilling narrative. 
Scotsman. 



This thorough unconscioasness of all dangers or hard- 
ships except as impediments to his progress to the great 
fountain-head, seems to have been his real protection 
through the hundreds of daja on every one of which no 
respectable insurance-office would have taken his life at 
any reasonable premium. As the fiercest wild beasts are 
said to be appalled by the eye that shows no impression 
cither of risk or wrath, so the sanguinary potentatea 
among whom our explorer went, demanding nothing but 
a clear path to the head of the Nfle, but determined to get 
that, seem to have restrained in their amazement the nat- 
ural impulses of their ferocity. — Blackwood's Magazine, 

To have cleared up the great geographical mystery of 
the sources of the Nile, to have tracked that poetic stream 
up to its long-hidden fountain, through regions wholly 
unknown to the white traveler, regions that have so long 
been the theme of strange romance and legend— this is 
indeed a triumph for modern enterprise, and it is no won- 
der that it has thrown all our geographers into a fever of 
excitement and curiosity. — John Hull. 

It is a noble achievement that he has to relate, and he 
relates it with manful simplicity.— ^un. 

The directness, the clearness, the indifference to man- 
ner, the very unstylishness of his style, gives his work a 
charm from beginning to end which does not allow it, in 
the lengthiest of his descriptions, for a moment to pall en 
the render — Daily Review. 

One of the most interesting books of travel ever com- 
posed. — London JUvieio, 

We may congratulate Captain Speke not only on having 
solved a great geographical problem by a remarkable ex- 
ercise of tact, courage, and perseverence, but also on hav- 
ing written a most lucid and forcible account of it.— 
Gtiardian. 

The narrative gives us a thrilling idea of British hardi- 
hood, perseverance, and skill, and thus has an interest be- 
yond that of the geographical question which it solves.—. 
Chamhers^s Journal, 

It was only frvm his own diary that the picture of pa- 
tient energy and manly resolution could hare been so well 
brought out. It abounds with very extraordinary inci- 
dents ; and this graphic narrative affords probably a closw 
insight into savage life than any more artistic production 
could have given Quarterly Review. 

There is no book-making nor clap-trap points, but a 
plain, straightforward, manly, record-bearing truthful- 
ness on its surface, and so instinct with life and color 
that a series of pen-pictures are presented in which the 
salient features of the people and the countries passed 
through are at once recognizable.— <SfAij7pin^ aniMeroax^ 
tOeOazette, 
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